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EBE'S  a  pretty  new  picture  before  os 
For  Wide-awake  readers  to  see: 
What  does  it  show  us  and  tell  us 
Look,  and  then  listen  to  me. 

Little  face  earnest  and  wistful. 

Little  form  quiet  and  prim; 
Quite  on  her  best  behaviour, 

Looking  so  neat  and  so  trim. 

Look  at  the  great  velvet  bonnet, 

Sombre,  imposing  and  grand; 
Tippet,  and  fine  scarlet  Ulster, 

Large  mufE  for  the  child's  little  hand. 

Queer  little  dame  all  important, 

Paying  a  morning  call. 
Sitting  so  upright  and  formal, 

Her  chair  just  close  to  the  wall. 

She  eagerly  watches  and  listens 
To  all  that  the  big  people  say; 

Troubling  to  find  out  the  wisdom — 
Poor  little  Trot,  well  she  may  1 

All  round  her  is  plenty  of  chatter 
On  music,  on  fashion  and  dress; 

And  I  fear  just  a  small  dash  of  scandal — 
But  on  that  we  will  not  lay  much  stress. 

Her  little  mind  gets  quite  bewildered 
At  hearing  the  big  people  talk, 

She  wishes  she'd  stayed  with  the  children. 
And  gone  .out  with  nurse  for  a  walk. 

She  worried  mamma  so  to  bring  her; 

So  grown-up  she  thought  to  make  calls; 
Kezt  perhaps  she  would  go  out  to  dinner. 

And  then  would  come  parties  and  balls. 

Mother  said — "There  are  no  little  children, 
You'll  have  to  be  silent  and  still : 

If  you  come,  you  must  be  very  quiet." 
She  answered, — ^"Dear  mother,  I  will." 


So  the  poor  little  maid  sits  quite  silent, 
Perched  up  on  her  chair  by  the  wall: 

She's  wearied;  indeed,  she's  quite  tired 
Of  paying — ^A  Morning  Call. 
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A  CHILD'S  STOKY  FOB  CHILDREN. 
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By  Mns.  MOLESWORTH,  Author  of  **  Hermy,"  '*The  Cuckoo  Clock,'*  d-c. 


"  Clouds  and  sunshine  both  alike 
To  the  flowers  are  given. 
So  does  God  by  smile  and  frowu 
Draw  us  up  to  Heaven." 


CHAPTER   I. — OUR   FIRST    SORROW. 

"  0,  it  is  trouble  very  bad, 
Which  causes  us  to  weep ; 
All  last  night  long  we  were  so  sad, 
Not  one  of  us  could  sleep. " 

SOMETIMES  they  called  us  all  three 
just  "the  boys."  But  I  don't 
think  that  was  fair.  I  may  have 
been  rather  a  tomboy,  but  I  wasn't 
quite  so  bad  as  to  be  called  a  "  boy."  I  was 
nine  then — I  mean  I  was  nine  at  the  beginning 
of  the  time  I  am  going  to  tell  you  .about,  and 
now  I  am  fourteen.  Afterwards,  I  will  tell  you 
what  put  it  into  my  head  to  write  it  down.  If 
I  told  you  now  you  wouldn't  understand — at 
least  not  without  my  telling  you  things  all  out 
of  their  places — ends  at  the  beginning,  and  mid- 
dles at  the  end  ;  and  mother  says  it's  an  awfully 
bad  habit  to  do  things,  that  way.  It  makes 
her  quite  vexed  to  see  any  one  read  the  end  of 
a  book  before  they  have  really  got  to  it.  There 
aren't  many  things  that  make  her  really  vexed, 
but  that's  one,  and  another  is  saying  "  awfully," 
and  I've  just  said  it,  or  at  least  written  it. 
And  I  can't  score  it  through — I've  promised 
not  to  score  through  anything,  and  just  to 
leave  it  as  it  came  into  my  head  to  write  it 
all  down. 

I  was  nine  that  year,  and  Tom  was  seven,  and 
little  Racey  six.  I  remember  it  quite  well,  for 
that  year  a  lot  of  things  happened.  Tom  and 
I  had  the  measles,  and  how  it  was  Eacey  didn't 
have  them  too  I  don't  know,  but  he  didn't. 
And  just  when  we  were  getting  better,  the  first 
very  big  thing  that  we  had  ever  known  about, 
happened.     Papa  was  ordered  to  go  to  China  ! 
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(I  daresay  it  seems  funny  to  you  that  we  call 
him  "  papa  "  and  mother  "  mother."  I  can't  tell 
you  how  it  was,  but  we  always  did  it,  and  Tom 
and  I  used  to  like  to  hear  Eacey  say  ''papa." 
He  said  it  in  such  a  sweet  way,  more  like  the 
way  little  French  children  say  it.) 

Papa  wasn't  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  as  you 
might  think.  He  was  something  very  clever, 
with  letters  after  his  name,  and  he  had  to  go  to 
China  partly  because  of  that.  Now  that  I  am 
big  I  understand  about  it,  but  I  need  not  say 
exactly,  because  then  you  might  find  out  who 
he  was  and  that  wouldn't  be  nice.  It  would 
be  like  as  if  I  thought  we  were  cleverer  or 
nicer  than  other  people,  and  I  don't  think  that ' 
— at  least  not  in  a  stuck-up  way,  and  of  course, 
not  at  all  about  myself.  It  isn't  any  harm  to 
think  it  a  little  about  one's  father  or  mother, 
I  don't  think,  but  of  course  not  about  one's- 
self. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  heard  about 
papa's  going  away.  I  keep  saying  "papa's 
going  away,"  because  you  see  it  had  to  do  with 
him,  but  it  was  even  worse  than  his  going, 
though  that  would  have  been  bad  enough.  It 
was  just  as  we  were  getting  better  of  the 
measles,  and  we  had  been  very  happy  all  day, 
for  mother  had  been  telling  us  stories,  and  we 
had  had  quite  a  "  feast "  tea — sponge-cakes  and 
ladies'  bread  and  butter ;  and  I  had  poured  out 
the  tea,  for  mother  had  put  a  little  table  on 
purpose  close  to  my  bed,  and  Kacey  had  been 
the  footman  to  wait  upon  Tom  and  give  him 
all  Jie  wanted,  as  the  table  wasn't  so  near  his 
bed  as  mine.  Tom  had  fallen  asleep — ^poor 
Tom,  he  had  had  the  measles  worse  than  I.     I 
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am  so  awfully  strong,  even  though  I'm  only  a 
girl,  and  boys  always  think  theiknselves  stronger. 
And  little  Eacey  had  fallen  asleep  too,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  He  hadn't  been  kept 
away  frqm  us  because  of  what  Tom  called  the 
"affection''  of  the  measles,  for  the  old  doctor 
said  he  had  better  get  it  too  and  have  it  over. 
Bat  he  didn't  get  it,  and  if  ever  I  have  children 
I  shall  not  do  that  way  with  them.  I'll  try  and 
keep  them  from  having  any  illnesses  at  all,  for 
I  don't  believe  we're  forced  to  have  them.  I 
think  mother  thought  so  too,  but  she  didn't 
like  to  contradict  the  doctor ;  because  he  was  so 
old  she  thought  he  must  know  best.  And 
after  all  it  didn't  matter,  as  Bacey  didn't  get 
the  naeasl^  I  really  must  try  to  go  straight 
on — I  keep  going  back  when  other  things  come 
into  my  head,  so  it  isn't  so  easy  to  write  things 
down  nicely  as  I  thought  it  was. 

Well,  Tom  was  asleep— he  looked  so  nice; 
he  always  does  when  he's  asleep,  he  has  such 
a  wliita  forehead,  and  such  rosy  cheeks,  and 
pretty  dark  hair.  I  remember,  because  of 
what  came  after,  how  pretty  he  looked  that 
evening.  And  dear  Bacey — he  looked  so 
pretty  too,  though  generally  he  isn't  counted 
80  nice-looking  as  Tom,  for  his  hair  is  a  little 
red,  and  he  is  rather  too  pale  for  a  boy.  Well, 
the  boys  were  both  asleep  and  I  was  fytaniy 
asleep,  when  I  heard  some  one  come  into  the 
room.  I  thought  it  was  the  nurse  come  to 
undress  Bacey  and  put  him  to  bed  properly, 
and  as  I  was  in  that  nice,  only  half -awake  way 
when  it's  a  great  trouble  to  speak,  I  thought 
I'd  pretend  to  be  quite  asleep,  and  so  I  did. 

But  it  was  not  the  nurse  who  came  into  the 
room — it  was  two  people,  not  one,  and  I  very 
soon  found  out,  even  without  opening  my  eyes, 
who  the  two  people  were.  They  were  papa 
and  mother.  They  came  in  quite  softly  and 
sat  down  near  the  fire.  It  was  the  month  of 
October,  and  rather  cold. 

''Are  they  all  asleep,  Marie?"  said  papa. 
I  must  tell  you  that  though  mother  is  quite 
English,  her  name  is  ''Maiie."  I  think  it 
was  because  she  had.  a  French  godmother,  and 
I  do  tlunk  it  is  such  a  pretty  name. 

Mother  glanced  round  at  us. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  they  are 
all  asleep.     Oh,  Horace,  my  darlings !  " 
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At  first  when  I  heard  mother  say  *'  yes,"  l 
laughed  a  little  to  myself*  I  didn't  mean  to 
listen  in  any  mean  way,  of  course,  and  a 
comical  idea  came  into  my  head  that  it  was 
just  like  the  ogre  and  his  wife  in  the  fairy 
tale. — '' '  Wife,  are  they  all  asleep  % '  said  the 
ogre.  'All  fast  asleep,'  said  the  ogre's  wife." 
Only  poor  papa  wasn't  at  all  like  an  ogre,  and 
dtfior  mother  wasn't. a  bit  like  the  ogre's  wife, 
though  she  was  much  nicer  than  her  husbandr 
I  was  nearly  laughing  out  loud  when  this 
fancy  came  into  my  head,  but  bcifore  I  had 
time  to  laugh  mother's  next  words  quite 
changed  my  feeling,  and  all  in  a  minute  I 
got  frightened  somehow.  It  is  so  queer — isn't 
it) — ^how  quickly  fancies  run  through  one's 
mind.  The  one  about  the  ogre  and  his  wife 
came  into  my  head  and  out  again  between 
mother's  saying  "  asleep,"  and  *'  Oh,  Horace." 
And  then,  all  in  a  moment  again,  came  a 
number  of  other  fancies.  Something  must  be 
the  matter  for  mother  to  speak  like  that. 
What  could  it  be )  I  thought  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  Could  papa  have  lost  all  his  money? 
I  had  heard  of  such  things,  but  I  did  not 
think  I  should  mind  it  so  very  much.  It 
wotdd  be  rather  nice  to  live  in  a  cottage,,  and 
have  no  servants,  and  do  the  cooking  and 
the  washing  ourselves,  I  thought ;  though  very 
likely  mother  would  not  think  so.  Could  any- 
thing have  happened  to  Uncle  Geoff  %  Oh  no, 
it  couldn't  be  that,  for  that  would  not  make 
mother  say  ''  my  darlings,"  in  that  way.  And 
poor  little  mother  had  no  near  relations  of  her 
own  whom  she  cotdd  have  had  bad  news  of  to 
make  her  imhappy.  What  could  be  the  matter  % 
I  was  so  frightened  and  anxious  to  hear 
more,  that  I  really  quite  forgot  I  was  doing 
wrong  in  listening,  and  when  I  heard  mother 
^YQ  a  sort  of  little  sob,  I  got  still  more  fright- 
ened. I  have  often  wondered  since  that  I  did 
not  jump  out  of  bed  and  run  to  mother  to  see 
if  I  could  comfort  her,  but  a  queer  stopped  sort 
of  feeling  seemed  to  have  come  over  me.  I 
could  do  nothing  but  listen,  and  though  it  is 
now  so  many  years  ago — ^five  years  ago  I — I 
can  remember  all  the  words  I  heard. 

My  father  did  not  answer  at  first.  What- 
ever was  the  matter,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
something  he  did  not  find    it  easy    to    say 
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an  J  comforting  words  about,  i  And  mother 
Bpoke  again. 

**  Oh^  Horace,  how  can  I  leave  them  f " 

''My  poor  Marie,"  said  papa.  ''What  is 
to  be  done  I  I  cannot  give  it  up — ^nor  with- 
out you  can  I  undertake  it.  Bertram  would 
have  got  it  if  he  had  had  a  wife,  but  it  is  never 
given  to  an  unmarried  man." 

"I  know,"  said  mother.  "I  know  all  you 
can  say.  It  is  just  because  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done  that  I  am  so  miserable.  I 
cannot  help  it  to-night — ^to-monow  I  will  try 
to  be  braver ;  but — oh,  I  have  been  so  happy 
with  them  to-day,  and  so  glad  they  were 
getting  better  and  that  dear  little  Bacey  had 
not  got  it — for  whatever  Dr.  Nutt  says,  I  cannot 
help  being  glad  of  that — oh,  I  have  been  so 
happy  with  them." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  cruel  of  me  to  tell  you 
to-night,"  said  papa  very  sorry-ly. 

"  Oh  ^o,  it  was  much  better,"  said  mother, 
quickly.  "There  is  so  little  time,  and  so 
much  to  settle.  Besides,  you  couldn't  have 
kept  it  from  me,  Horace.  I  should  have  been 
sure  to  find  out  there  was  something  the 
matter.  Tell  me  what  is  the  latest  we  should 
have  to  go." 

"  Six  or  seven  weeks  hence.  I  don't  think  it 
could  possibly  be  made  later,"  said  papa.  And 
then  he  went  on  to  explain  things  to  mother, 
which  at  that  time  I  couldn't  understand, 
(though  I  daresay  I  should  now),  and  therefore 
have  forgotten — about  the  work  he  would  have 
to  do,  and  the  money  he  would  get,  and  all 
that. 

But  I  had  heard  enough.  My  heart  seemed 
as  if  it  was  going  to  stop.  Mother  going  away 
— to  have  to  live  ^without  mother — ^it  didn't 
seem  to  me  so  much  a  grief,  as  an  impossibility. 
I  think  I  was  rather  a  babyish  child  for  my 
age  in  some  ways.  I  was  very  fond  of  the 
boys,  and  I  was  very  unhappy  if  ever  I  was 
away  from  them,  but  I  don't  think  I  had  ever 
thought  much  about  whether  I  loved  anybody 
or  not.  And  I  know  that  sometimes  people 
sAid  I'  wasn't  affectionate.  Things  hadn't 
happened  to  make  me  think  about  anything 
in  any  deep  way.  We  had  always  lived  in 
the  same  house — even  in  the  same  rooms — and 
we  had  had  our  breakfasts  and  dinners  and 
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teas  with  the  same  plates  and  cups  and  saucem, 
and  mother  had  always  been  there,  just  like 
the  daylight  to  us.  I  couldn't  ybncy  being 
without  her,  and  so  just  at  first  I  couldn't  tell 
if  I  was  dreadfully  unhappy  or  not.  I  was 
too  startled  to  know.  But  I  think  in  another 
moment  I  would  have  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
rushed  to  mother,  if  I  hadn't  heard  just  then 
something  which  I  quite  understood,  and  which 
I  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  mother  was  saying,  for,  for  a  minute 
or  two,  you  understand,  I  hadn't  been  listening. 
"Yes,  I  see  no  better  plan.  It  isn't  as  if 
either  you  or  I  had  had  a  mother  or  sisters 
to  send  them  to.  And  as  you  say,  wil^  GeofErey , 
their  health  will  be  thoroughly  looked  after, 
and  he  will  be  very  kind  to  them,  and  we  can 
depend  on  his  telling  us  the  truth  about 
them.  Anything  is  better  than  sending  them 
to  strangers." 

"  That's  what  he  said,"  replied  papa.  "  He 
was  quite  full  of  it  when  I  went  to-day  to  tell 
him  of  this  most  unexpected  proposal.  He  is 
so  very  eager  for  me  to  accept  it  that  he  would 
do  anything.  His  house  is  large,  much  larger 
than  he  needs ;  and  of  course  he  knows  more 
about  children  than  most  unmarried  men, 
through  seeing  them  so  constantly  when  they 
are  ill.  And  then,  Marie,  there  is  Partridge— 
that  is  a  great  thing." 

"Yes,"  said  mother,  gently,  but  not  very 
eagerly.  I  knew  the  tone  of  her  voice  when 
she  spoke  that  way — ^I  could  feel  that  she  was 
smiling  a  little — she  always  did  when  she 
didn't  want  to  seem  to  disagree  with  papa 
and  yet  didn't  quite  agree  with  him,  for  papa 
always  gets  so  eager  about  things,  and  is  sure 
they'll  all  come  right.  "Yes,"  said  mother, 
"I'm  sure  Partridge  is  very  good  and  kind, 
but  she's  old,  you  know,  Horace.  Audrey  and 
the  boys  must  have  a  young  nurse,  besides — I 
wish  Pierson  were  not  going  to  be  married." 

Pierson  was  the  nurse  we  had  just  then — 
she  was  going  to  be  married  in  a -fortnight, 
but  we  didn't  much  care.  She  h&d  only  been 
about  a  year  with  us,  and  we  counted  her 
rather  a  grumpy  nurse.  She  always  thought 
that  we  should  catch  cold  if  we  ran  into  the 
garden  without  being  all  muffled  up,  or  that 
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we  should  break  our*  necks  if  ve  climbed  even 


'*I  don't  know/'  said  papa.  ''She  wotdd 
never  have  got  on  with  Partridge.  A  younger 
one  would  be  better.'* 

''Perhaps/'  said  mother.'  But  her  tone  had 
grown  dreadfully  low  and  sad  again.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  she  could  not  speak  at  all.  Only 
in  a  minute  or  two  I  heard  her  say  again,  still 
ywrw  than  before,  "Oh,  my  darlings!  Oh, 
Horace,  I  don't  think  I  can  bear  it.  Think  of 
dear  little  Bacey,  and  my  pretty  Tom,  and  poor 
Audrey — ^though  I  don't  know  that  she  is 
naturally  so  afEectionate  as  the  boys — think  of 
them  all,  Horace — ^alone  without  us,  and  us  so 
far  away." 

"  I  know,"  said  papa,  sadly.  "  I  know  it  all. 
It  is  terribly  hard  for  yon.  But  let  us  try  not 
to  talk  any  more  about  it  this  evening.  To- 
morrow you  may  feel  more  cheerful.  —  I 
don't  know  about  Audrey  not  being  so  afEec- 
tionate as  the  boys,"  he  added,  after  a  little 
pause;  "perhaps  it  is  that  she's  older  and 
more  reserved.  They  are  such  little  chaps. 
She's  very  good  and  motherly  to  them  any 
way,  and  that's  one  comfort." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  mother.  "  She's  a  queer 
little  girl,  but  she's  very  good  to  the  boys. 
We  must  go  down  stairs  now,"  she  went  on, 
"and  1  must  send  Pierson  to  carry  Bacey  to 
his  own  bed.  I  am  so  afraid  of  waking  Audrey 
and  Tom,  perhaps  I  had  better  carry  him 
myself." 

She  came  towards  my  bed  as  she  spoke,  and 
after  seeming  to  hesitate  a  little,  stepped  close 
up  to  the  side.  Poor  mother !  I  didn't  under- 
stand it  then,  but  afterwards,  when  I  thought 
over  that  strange  evening,  as  I  so  often  did,  I 
seemed  to  know  that  she  had  been  qfraid  of 
looking  at  us — ^that  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
oar  happy  sleeping  faces  with  what  she  knew 
in  her  heart.  It  is  funny,  but  lots  of  things 
have  come  to  me  like  that.  I  have  remem- 
bered them  in  my  mind  without  understanding 
them,  like  parrot  words,  with  no  meaning,  and 
then  long  afterwards  a  meaning  has  come  into 
them,  and  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  It 
"Was  a  little  that  way  with  what  I  overheard 
that  evening — the  meaning  that  came  into  it 
all  afterwards  made  such  a  mark  on  my  mind 
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that  even  though  I  may  not  have  told  you  just 
exactly  the  words  papa  and  mother  said,  I 
am  sure  I  have  told  you  the  sense  of  them 
rightly.] 

:  Well,  mother  came  up  to  my  bedside  and 
stood  looking  at  us — Bacey  and  me.  IfomcMd 
she  looked  at  Bacey  most — he  was  her  "  baby  " 
you  know,  and  I  didn't  mind  even  if  sometimes 
it  seemed  as  if  she  cared  more  for  Tom  and 
him  than  for  me.  They  were  such  dear  little 
boys  to  kiss,  and  they  had  such  a  pretty  way  of 
petting  mother.  I  knew  I  hadn't  such  loving 
ways,  and  that  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  I 
didn't  care  for  mother — when  I  wanted  to  say 
nice  words  they  wouldn't  come.  But  I  never 
minded  a  bit,  however  much  mother  petted  the 
boys — I  felt  as  if  I  was  like  her  in  that — ^we 
were  like  two  mothers  to  them  I  sometimes 
pleased  myself  by  fancying. 

Mother  stood  looking  at  us. '  For  a  minute 
or  two  I  still  kept  my  eyes  shut  as  if  I  were 
asleep.  We  often  played  with  each  other  at 
that — "  foxing,"  we  used  to  call  it.  But  gene- 
rally we  couldn't  manage  it  because  of  bursting 
out  laughing.  To-night  it  wasn't  that  feeling 
that  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  go  on  "  foxing." 
It  was  quite  a  difEerent  one.  Yet  I  was,  too,  a 
very  little  afraid  of  mother  knowing  I  had 
been  listening — ^it  began  to  come  into  my  mind 
that  it  was  not  a  nice  thing  to  do— a  little  like 
telling  stories — and  I  almost  am  afraid  I 
should  not  have  had  courage  to  tell  mother  if 
it  had  not  been  that  just  then  as  she  stood 
there  looking  at  us  I  heard  her  give  a  little 
sob.  Then  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  jumped 
up  in  bed  and  threw  my  arms  round  her 
neck. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  I  cried,  "  I  have  heard. 
I  wasn't  really  asleep.  I  didn't  mean  to  listen, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Oh,  mother,  mother, 
are  you  going  away!  You  can*t  go  away — 
what  should  we  do  1 " 

Mother  did  not  answer.  She  just  held  me 
close  in  her  arms — ^very  close,  but  without 
speaking.  At  last,  after  what  seemed  quite  a 
long  time,  she  said  very  softly, 

"  My  poor  little  Audrey." 

I  pressed  my  arms  still  tighter  round 
her. 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  I  heard  you  say  some- 
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tlui^  abont  me.     Mother  I  do  love  7011 — you 
said  I  wasn't  afiectionate,  but  I'm  sure  I  lore 

"  Poor  little  Audrey,"  ihe  said  again.  "  I 
am  sorry  you  heard  that.  You  must  not  think 
I  meant  that  you  don't  love  me.    I  cannot 


quite  make  you  understand  how  I  meant,  but 
I  did  not  mean  that.  And  oh,  Audrey,  haw 
glad  I  am  to  think  that  yon  love  the  boys  eo 
much.  You  are  a  very  kind  sister  to  them,  and 
you  do  not  know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  in» 
just  now  to  think  of  that." 


"  Do  you  mean  because  of  your  going  away, 
mother?"  I  asked.  "Will  you  jw/^y  goaway  I 
Will  it  be  for  a  long  time,  mother  !  Aa  long 
OS  a  month,  or  two  months?  " 

"Yes,"  said  mother,  "quite  aa  long  as  that 
I  un  afraid.     But  you  must  go  to  al6ep  now, 


dear.  You  are  not  quite  w»U  yet,  you  know, 
and  you  will  be  so  tired  to-morrow  if  you  don't 
have  a  good  night.  Try  and  not  think  any 
more  about  what  you  heard  to-night ;  and  to- 
or  as  soon  as  I  can   I  will  tell  yoa 
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**  I  did  hear  more,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  **  I 
heard  abont  our  going  to  uncle  Geoff's.  Mother, 
is  nncle  Qeo£E  nice  %  " 

**Very,"  said  mother.  "But  Audrey,  you 
must  go  to  sleep,  dear." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  will  in  one  minute,"  I  said. 
"  But  do  tell  me  just  one  thing,  plectse  do." 

Mother  turned  towards  me  again.  She  had 
just  been  preparing  to  lift  Bacey. 

"  Well,  dear  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  do  80  want  to  know  what  suits  the  boys 
would  travel  in,"  I  said.  "I  have  my  big, 
long  coat,  but  they  haven't  got  such  big  ones. 
Mother,  dan't  you  think  they  should  have  new 
ulsters  ?  " 

Mother  gave  a  little  laugh  that  was  half  a 
sigh. 

"Audrey,"  she  said,  "what  a  queer  child 
you  are! — But  perhaps,"  she  added  to  her- 
self in  a  low  voice,  "  perhaps  it  is  as  well." 

I  heard  the  words,  and  though  I  could  not 
quite  see  that  there  was  anything  queer  in  my 
thinking  about  new  tdsters  for  the  boys,  I 
did  not  tease  mother  any  more  about  them  just 
then.     She  kissed  me  again  quite  kindly,  and 


then  carried  Racey  away.  He  just  woke  up  a 
very  little  as  she  lifted  him,  and  gave  a  sort  of 
cross  wriggle — poor  little  boy,  he  had  been  so 
comfortably  asleep.  But  when  he  saw  that  it 
was  mother  who  was  lifting  him,  he  left  off 
being  cross  in  one  moment. 

"Dear  little  muzzie,"  he  said,  and  though 
he  was  too  sleepy  to  open  his  eyes  again,  he 
puckered  up  his  little  red  lips  for  a  kiss. 
"  Muzzie,"  was  what  the  boys  called  mother 
sometimes  for  a  pet  name.  It  wasn't  very 
pretty,  but  she  didn't  mind. 

"  My  darling  little  Eacey,"  she  said,  as  she 
kissed  him;  and  somehow  the  way  she  said 
"  darling  "  made  me  wish  just  a  little  that  I 
was  Racey  instead  of  myself.  «  Yet  I  didn't 
think  about  it  much.  My  fancy  would  go 
running  on  about  going  to  uncle  Geoff's,  and 
the  journey,  and  how  I  would  take  care  of  the 
boys  and  all  that ;  and  when  I  went  to  sleep  I 
had  such  queer  dreams.  I  thought  uncle  Geoff 
had  a  face  like  Pierson  when  she  was  cross,  and 
that  he  wore  a  great  big  ulster  buttoned  all 
down  the  back  insteiid  of  the  front,  becau£G,  he 
said,  that  was  the  fashion  in  China. 


(To  he  continued.) 


0   ^ 


OUR    LITTLE    ROBIN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


OTJLD  you  like  to  hear  about  our 
little  Eobin  1  All  you  children  are 
fond  of  Robins;  indeed,  all  nice 
grown-up  people  are  too.  Which 
of  you — however  young,  and  ignorant  on  the 
subject  of  Natural  History — does  not  know  a 
Robin  Bedbreast  by  sight  1  He  is  a  favourite 
-writh  us  all,  big  and  littl^.  His  pretty  con- 
fidence endears  him  to  us :  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  hops  close  to  our  windows,  with  his 
shilling  red  breast  and  pretty  bright  eyes,  ask- 
ing for  food,  almost  as  plainly  as  if  he  could 
speak,  makes  us  all  love  the  little  Bobin.  It 
would  be  a  very  horrid  boy  indeed  who  would 
hurt  a  Robin  or  injure  its  nest. 


A  year  or  two  ago,  when  I  lived  in  the 
country  for  a  time,  we  gained  the  affection  of 
one  of  these  dear  little  birds,  who  became  quite 
tame  and  friendly  to  the  family.  I  will  tell 
you  how  this  happened ;  and,  alas  !  how  we  lost 
his  confiding  love  also.  It  was  a  very  damp 
day  in  the  autumn,  too  damp  for  the  children  to 
go  out,  and  after  lunch  we  all  clustered  to  the 
dining-room  window  to  discuss  the  chances  of 
wet  or  fine  weather.  The  rain  was  over,  but 
still  the  drops  fell  from  such  leaves  as  were  left 
upon  the  trees,  the  sky  was  very  grey,  the  lawn, 
lying  in  front  of  the  house,  was  soaking,  so  we 
were  all  turning  from  the  window  with  a  sigh 
at  the  gloomy  prospect,  and  the  chicks  looking 
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discontented  at  ^'  No  getting  oat  on  that  day/' 
when  Oissie  called  oat  ^  Oh  look,  here's  a  dear 
little  Bobin  come  on  the  lawn,  do  look  at  him !  '* 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  this  is  the  very  day  for  the 
dickies  to  get  a  feast.  They  will  find  plenty  of 
wonns  about  after  all  the  ndn." 

"  Let's  stay  and  watch  him,"  cried  the  little 
ones ;  so  three  eager  faces  gathered  to  the  win- 
dow to  watch  Master  Bobin  enjoy  his  dinner. 
I  mtLst  say  my  heart  ached  for  the  poor  worms, 
though  I  haye  a  great  dislike  to  creeping  and 
wriggling  things  in  general;  still  our  greedy 
little  friend  showed  a  very  merciless  disposition 
in  his  dealings  with  them. 

Lily  says  "  Tiny  Robin,  is  he  detting  leaves  I " 
wme  vague  idea  being  in  her  little  mind  that 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood  were  somewhere  about. 

Cissy  laughed.  ''He's  getting  his  dinner, 
child,"  she  said  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  im- 
portant elder  sister.  ''  There  are  no  Babes  in 
the  Wood  now  to  be  covered  up." 

Johnny  lisps,  ''Dive  him  some  bed  too, 
mustn't  have  dinner  widout  bed." 

So  we  threw  crumbs  out,  and  I  must  say 
Master  Hobin  did  not  do  badly  on  that  day, 
nor  indeed  for  a  long  time  after.  Every  day 
did  our  little  friend  come  hopping  round  the 
window  ;  every  day  we  put  crumbs  outside  for 
him,  and  every  day  he  ventured  closer  to  us, 
ontil  at  last  he  would  come  on  the  window 
sill,  and,  as  Christmas  time  and  Christmas 
weather  appeared,  the  dear  little  fellow  even 
ventured  inside  the  room,  and  went  hop,  hop, 
hop,  with  his  small  pattering  feet  upon  the 
carpet.  We  became  very  fond  of  him ;  and  the 
diminutive  creature  had  a  wonderful  confiding 
fondness  for  ns. 

Christmas  came  and  went,  with  all  its  fun 
and  frolic ;  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground 
all  that  week,  and  all  the  feathered  folk  had  a 
hard  time  of  it.  But  our  little  Bobin  had 
enough  and  to  spare.  He  would  fly  into  the 
room,  even  on  to  our  table,  and  peck  at  the 
crombs  secure  and  happy.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  thirty-first  of  December,  a  rough  school- 
boy cousin  of  ours  called  Tom,  came  down  to 
spend  a  week  or  two  with  us.  And  on  that 
last  night  of  the  old  year,  when  the  little  ones 
were  tacked  up  snugly  in  bed,  and  I  went  to 


kiss  my  little  people  for  the  last  time  for  that 
year,  Johnny  dreamily  whispered  in  my  ear,  as 
he  was  falling  asleep,  "  Mama  darlin,  Tom  dot 
a  mespise  for  me  to-morrow." 

In  another  minute  the  little  man  was  dream- 
ing of  the  New  Tear's  gifts  in  store  for  him, 
and  the  "  mespise,"  as  he  called  it,  Cousin  Tom 
had  prepared. 

The  Kew  Year  came,  all  bright  and  glad,  to 
our  happy  party.  The  children  welcoming  it 
— as  when  do  they  not  1 — in  all  the  thought- 
less gaiety  of  their  merry  little  hearts. 

But  after  breakfast  we  missed  our  little 
Kobin,  he  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  lawn. 
Other  birds  were  there  as  usual,  but  our  fear- 
less little  friend  was  not  to  be  seen.  When 
Tom  made  his  appearance  he  was  greeted  by 
the  children  with  shouts,  and  inquiries  about 
the  surprise  for  Johnny  ;  then,  with  a  grin,  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  with  an 
old  cage  in  his  hand.  To  our  horror,  as  you 
may  suppose,  we  discovered  the  prisoner  within 
to  be  our  little  Bobin. 

Tom,  to  do -him  justice,  had  not  been  present 
the  day  before  at  our  luncheon  when  the  little 
bird  had  come  fearlessly  on  to  the  table,  but 
just  as  it  was  getting  dusk  he  noticed  the  little 
creature  venturing  close  to  the  house,  and  the 
idea  of  catching  it  and  giving  it  as  a  pet  to 
Johnny,  occurred  to  him.  He  found  the  old 
cage,  put  a  quantity  of  bread  crumbs  into  it, 
and  placed  it  on  the  lawn.  Alas !  our  confiding 
little  friend  was  only  too  easily  taken  in.  He 
thought,  I  suppose,  that  we  were  providing  food 
for  him  in  a  new  way ;  he  hopped  into  the  cage 
at  once,  only  too  easily  caught  in  the  trap. 
Tom,  watching  dose  by,  shut  the  cage  door, 
and  our  Bobin  was  a  prisoner.  This  was  the 
"mespise"  for  Johnny,  that  the  little  man 
talked  about.  A  very  painful  surprise  indeed 
it  was  to  us  all  on  that  New  Tear's  day,  I 
can  tell  you.  It  seemed  so  treacherous  to 
reward  the  little  creature's  confidence  so 
basely. 

We  opened  the  cage  door  and  gave  him  his 
liberty,  but  the  "  love  which  casteth  out  fear," 
was  gone  for  ever.  Our  little  Bobin  no  longer 
trusted  us;  he  disappeared,  and  never  came 
near  us  again. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


HAT  do  the  Bells  say  ?     Oh !    listen,  do  listen ! 

They  ring  out  so  loudly,  through  the  still  night. 
Can  they  scold,  do  you  think  ?     Just  now  what  a  jangle ! 
They're  clashing  together  with  will  and  with  might. 

"What  do  the  Bells  say?    Sister;   oh  listen! 
Perhaps  they  are  telling  about  the  old  year; 
Perhaps  they  remember  the  things  we  remember; 

Perhaps  they  know  all  that  takes  place,  far  and  near. 

*'  What  do  the  Bells  say  ?     Dear  Roeie,  do  listen ! 

Do  you  think  they  remember  the  day  when  I  cned 
Because  you'd  a  toy  and  to  me  none  was  given? 
How  sorry  you  were  till  my  tears  were  all  dried. 

''What  do  the  Bells  say?     Now  listen,  oh  listen! 
They  tell  of  the  time,  when  we  both  were  so  ill. 
When  we  wouldn't  take  medicine,  it  tasted  so  horrid; 
And  Aunt  Annie  was  dressed  up,  and  called  Doctor  Pill. 

^*  What  do  the  Bells  say  I     Oli !    listen,  now  listen! 
They  tell  of  this  Christmas  so  happy  and  bright; 
Of   the  Turkey  and  Pudding,  and  burning  Snap-dragon, 
The  tree-  too,  we  had  on  this  last  Christmas  night. 

*^  What  do  the  Bells  say  t    Bosie,  do  listen ! 

They  tell  of  to-morrow, — at  least  that's  to-day. 
Of  nice  New  Year's  Gifts,  of   the  fun  and  the  frolic,  . 
Oh !    sister,  do  listen  to  what  the  Bells  say  ! " 

The  New  Year's  Bells  stopped,  little  girls  ceased  to  listen. 
The  pretty  eyes  closed,  to  dreamland  they  went, 

Where  visions  of  pleasures  to  come  flitted  by  them. 
And  happy  scenes  passed  of  the  days  they  had  spent. 

But  what  do  the  Bells  say  to  you  children?     Listen! 

They  tell  you  of   time  that  will  ne'er  come  again. 
They  bid  you  use  well  the  hours  now  with  you ; 

That  you  may  not  look  back  on  the  time  past  with  pain. 

What  do  the  Bells  say  ?   dear  children,  listen ! 

They  tell  us  sad  news  of  homes  poor  and  bare, 
They  bid  us  be  ready  to  give  from  our  plenty, 

Be  willing,  with  those  who  are  poorer,  to  share. 

Wliat  do  the  Bells  say  to  all  of  us?    Listen! 

They  bid  us  be  truthful,  and  earnest,  and  brave; 
Bemembering  Who  told  us  to  "love  one  another," 

Who  loved  us,  and  suffered,  all  mankind  to  save. 
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WHAT   I   EEMEMBEE.— FRANKIE    LOST. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


[Y  children  are,  I  think,  the 
very  hungriest  little  folk 
for  stories  that  ever  lived. 
Long  before  it  is  light  on 
these  dreaiy  winter  morn- 
ings, two  little  voices  rouse 
me  out  of  my  sleep  to  tell 
stories.  A  certain  little 
fat  hand  finds  its  way  to  my  cheek  from  a 
neighbouring  crib,  and  the  stem  owner  of  that 
soft  little  palm  demands  fiction  while  it  is  yet 
night.  Sometimes  t  beg  ofE  and  make  bargains, 
and  then  I  am  so  wakened  up  by  **  squeezing 
cuddles,"  which  is  the  only  recompense  these 
young  tyrants  accept  in  the  place  of  a  story, 
that  I  scarcely  know  which  I  sufEei^^by  the 
least. 

This  morning  I  was  duller  than  usual  I  sup- 
pose, and  abjectly  begged  to  be  let  ofE  either 
stories  or  the  equivalent ;  but  no  mercy  was 
shown,  although  the  cruelty  was  all  of  the 
most  loving  petting  kind :  my  little  son  kissing, 
stroking,  and  hushing  me  to  sleep  for  about 
two  minutes,  and  then  suddenly  asking  me  if 
I  hadn't  had  a  nice  long  sleep; — while  little 
lily  supposes,  ''That  after  such  a  nice,  refresh- 
ing nap,"  I  must  be  quite  ready  to  tell  a  story. 
At  last  I  grumble  out  that  I  can  think  of  no 
new  story,  and  have  forgotten  the  old  ones. 
Then  gentle  little  lily  relents,  and  comes  to 
the  rescue,  whispering  from  her  more  distant 
bed : — "  Sleep,  darling  mother,  and  I  will  tell 
Boy  my  dream."  This  kindness  on  the  part 
of  lily  is  not  well  received  by  Boy — who,  by 
the  way,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  is  always 
called  Boy,  although  he  rejoices  in  four  long 
Christian  names  of  his  own.  lily  and  I  have 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  dream  owing  to 
Sot's  very  noisy  refusal  to  listen.  Quiet  is 
restored,  however,  and  I  am  beginning  to  think 
I  shall  have  a  little  nap  after  all,  when  that 
chubby  little  fist  finds  its  way  into  my  bed 
Agftin,  taking  my  hand  this  time,  and  Boy 
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says,  "Now  den  for  a  weddy  nice  story."  I 
wake  up,  and  he  squeezes  my  hand  in  a  com- 
forting way,  while  he  says,  "  Weddy  sorry  to 
wake  you  up,  my  dear ;  what  a  tin  hand  you 
have,  pore  little  mamma." 

I  sigh  and  say,  *'  Ah,  you  would  not  supposo 
I  was  once  called  Fatty !  When  I  was  a  happy 
little  girl,  and  allowed  my  natural  amount  of 
sleep,  I  was  so  fat,  that  whenever  I  stooped 
down,  I  tumbled ;  I  was  just  like  a  ball." 

**Was  you!"  inquires  Lily  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  then  both  children  clamour  for  me 
to  tell  them  about  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
Thinking  it  wise  to  make  the  best  of  my 
troubles,  I  roused  myself,  and  began  telling 
them  what  I  remember  of  that  long  past  happy 
time,  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  what  I  remember  will  cause  the 
same  delight  to  you,  little  readers,  as  it  did  to 
my  own  little  children ;  still  I  daresay  those 
scenes  rising  out  of  the  past  may  amuse  you 
too.  Boy  and  lily  anxiously  hoped  that  I  was 
naughty  as  well  as  fat.  To  this  I  was  obliged 
to  answer,  "  Yes,  but  not  very  often."  With 
an  earnest  request  from  my  small  son  and 
daughter  to  be  sure  not  to  forget  the  naughty 
parts,  I  was  entreated  to  go  on,  which  I  did. 

The  first  thing  I  can  remember  is  lying  in 
a  large  bed  with  four  posts,  and  white  dimity 
curtains,  in  the  night  nursery.  I  was  very 
little  at  that  time,  not  more  than  three,  if  so 
much.  I  sliept  with  Nurse,  while  my  brother 
Frank,  a  year  or  two  older  than  myself,  slept 
in  a  cot  at  the  side.  This  scene  rises  up  quite 
distinct  and  clear  before  me.  It  is  not  dark 
yet,  I  can  hear  a  blackbird  whistling  his  de- 
licious song  outside,  and  a  thrush  is  joining  in 
the  evening  hymn.  The  soft,  sweet,  summer 
air  breathes  gently  through  the  open  lattice 
window,  and  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
sky,  while  one  silver  star,  just  peeping  out, 
looks  through  the  window  at  my  little  red, 
round  face  upon  the  pillow.     The  room  is  long. 
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not  very  high,  but  in  my  baby  eyes  a  very 
spacious  apartment.  And  those  short,  fat, 
little  legs  of  mine  had  to  make  a  good  many 
steps  to  cover  the  ground,  I  know.  Dear  old 
nursery;  dear  old  house  where  I  was  bom! 
If  I  saw  it  again  it  would  seem  strangely 
dwarfed  to  me.  But  how  I  loved  it,  and  now 
how  I  love  the  country,  and  always  shall,  for 
on  some  summer  days,  even  in  these  latter  years, 
I  can  shut  my  eyes,  and  listening  to  songbirds, 
and  smelling  the  sweet  hay  smell,  I  can,  for 
a  moment,  fancy  I  am  that  happy,  fat, 
and  sometimes  naughty,  little  girl,  who  laid 
upon  the  dimity  curtained  bed  that  summer's 
evening. 

I  got  into  scrapes,  and  had  my  baby  troubles, 
like  the  rest,  I  suppose ;  but  looking  back,  and 
taking  it  all  in  all,  I  think  of  my  early  child- 
hood as  heavenly  in  its  happiness.  We  were 
all  three  what  would  be  called  spoilt  children, 
I  believe.  That  we  were  loved,  tended,  and 
taken  care  of  truly  I  know.  We  were  wilful, 
and  perhaps  too  often  had'  our  own  way ;  but 
we  were  three,  so  each  strong  will  had  a  good 
effect  upon  the  other  two.  We  feared  our 
father,  who  found  us  troublesome ;  but  the 
immense,  the  indescribable  love  we  bore  our 
mother,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  tell.  I  do 
not  believe  love  ever  existed  strong  as  ours  for 
our  mother ;  and  she .  idolized  us  in  return. 
For  many  years  her  married  life  had  passed 
without  children  round  her,  without  the  sound 
of  the  pattering  feet  and  lisping  tongues  that 
her  kind  heart  loved  so  well ;  and  the  welcome 
given  to  Pearl — my  sister,  four  years  older 
thanmyolf — was  a  warm  one  indeed.  Scarcely 
less  so  that  given  to  my  brother  or  to  me,  the 
latest  comer.  Pearl  was  the  most  beautiful 
little  girl  I  suppose  almost  ever  seen,  with 
thick  long  clusters  of  flaxen  hair,  large  dark 
blue  eyes  with  strongly  marked  eyebrows,  and 
the  longest  black  eyelashes  I  ever  saw.  Frank 
was  very  pretty  too,  ever)"  one  exclaimed — far 
too  pretty  for  a  boy.  He  had  little  delicate 
features,  and  the  same  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion that  both  Pearl  and  I  possessed. 
Whether  I  had  my  share  of  good  looks  too 
I  cannot  remember.  I  fancy  I  had  a  merry 
face,  because  our  old  doctor  always  used  to  call 
me,  "  The  little  girl  .with  the  laughing  eyes." 
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But  now  I  think  you  will  be  impatient  for 
me  to  go  back  to  that  particular  summer/s 
evening,  when  I  was  lying  in  the  white  dimity- 
curtained  four-post  bed,  in  the  night  nursery 
of  Spring  Hall.  Well,  there  I  lay  watching 
the  sky,  and  also  the  head  of  Morgan,  'my 
nurse,  which  came  between  me  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  window.  Morgan's  head  wagged 
to  and  fro,  as  she  now  joined  in  making  an 
iinmelodious  third  to  the  blackbird  and  thrush 
with  the  song  of  "  Poor  Mary  Ann."  Morgan 
did  not  wear  caps  like  your  nurse,  my  little 
friends,  but  a  cap  flat  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
with  large  ears  to  it  and  strings.  Morgan  was 
very  fond  of  me ;  she  was  my  own  particular 
attendant.  Frank  had  another  nurse,  and 
Pearl  a  nursery  governess.  I  loved  Morgan 
dearly  in  return,  I  believe,  and  considered  her 
songs  remarkably  fine.  I  know  I  was  often 
moved  to  tears  by  them,  as  they  were  generally 
of  a  doleful  nature,  "  The  Misletoe  Bough," 
^'  Poor  Mary  Ann,"  and  another,  more  sad 
still,  about  a  sailor  boy,  the  name  of  which 
I  cannot  now  remember,  being  her  favourites. 
"  Poor  Mary  Ann  "  was  certainly  too  much  for 
me  on  this  particular  evening ;  my  little  heart 
was  already  filled  with  woe  of  its  own,  and 
when  the  fancied  troubles  of  the  unlucky  Mary 
.Ann  were  added,  it  was  quite  too  much  for 
me ;  I  startled  nurse  Morgan,  as  she  prolonged 
a  FoO'O-r  Mary  Ann  at  the  end  of  her  verse, 
with  a  loud  roar.  I  don't  know  in  the  least 
now  what  were  poor  Mary  Ann's  sorrows  ;  but 
my  heart  sinks  to  this  day  with  a  feeling  of 
unutterable  woe  when  I  hear  the  air^  and  this 
all  owing  to  Morgan. 

Morgan  started  up  from  her  chair,  came  to 
the  bedside,  and  took  me  in  her  arms,  hushing 
and  petting  me  the  while :  "  Baby  Lulu,  my 
precious  pet.  Miss  Lucy,  dear,  I  thought  as  you 
was  off  to  sleep,  my  lamb." 

**  Me  want  Frankie,  me  want  Frankie,"  was 
all  I  would  or  could  utter.  This  was  my 
dreadful  trouble.  Frankie  was  not  lying  in 
his  little  cot ;  those  pretty  golden  curls  were 
not  resting  on  his  pillow.  And  I  suppose  you 
will  want  to  know  how  this  happened. 

In  this  very  hot  weather,  when  the  days 
were  longest,  we  little  folk  used  to  have  tea 
rather  early,  before   five  o'clock,  and  go  out 
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svfterwards.  The  schoolroom  was  next  to  the 
nursery,  and  on  this  day  we  had  ^ea  there. 
Miss  Wigley,  Pfearl,  Frankie  and  I,  were  seated 
at  table,  while  Morgan  came  in  and  out  to  give 
us  little  ones  what  we  required.  I  can  re- 
member, as  if  it  was  yesterday,  the  little  party. 
Frankie  and  I,  seated  on  high  chairs  with  our 
pinafores  on,  eating  bread  and  treacle.  Both 
pretty  good  at  first,  except  that,  when  nobody 
w2ks  looking  at  him,  Frankie  made  grabs  at  the 
sugar-tongs,  which  he  was  anxious  to  put  on  as 
ii  spur  while  he  rode  on  the  rocking-horse.  I 
was  in  fits  of  laughter  at  him,  choking'  and 
gurgling  with  delight  at  his  jokes,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  we  heard  a  rustling  out- 
side in  the  passage.  "  Mamma,  mamma !  "  we 
cried,  and  our  mother  came  into  the  room.  I 
remember  the  feeling  of  delight  at  the  sight  of 
her  that  came  over  me — delight  and  almost 
awe  combined.  I  was  serious  at  once ;  I  felt 
as  if  an  angel  had  suddenly  dropped  from  the 
skies  amongst  us.  This  is  the  first  distinct 
recollection  I  have  of  my  mother.  She  walked 
roimd  the  table,  a  bright  beautiful  smile  upon 
her  face.  Her  dear  sweet  voice  speaking  so 
gently  and  kindly  to  us,  and  a  sweet  perfimie 
floating  round  the  room,  it  was  as  if  the  place 
had  become  enchanted.  Then,  and  always, 
unlike  any  one  else  in  the  world,  she  brightened 
every  place  she  entered.  Baby  as  I  was 
then,  I  fully  understood  and  felt  the  wonderful 
fascination  of  my  mother. 

She  was  dressed  for  the  evening,  as  she  was 
going  to  dine  in  town,  and  was  starting  early 
as  she  had  a  very  long  drive  before  her,  Spring 
Hall  being  fifteen  miles  from  London.  I 
touched  her  soft  white  arms,  covered  with 
bracelets,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  me,  and  I 
kissed  them  with  my  little  treacley  mouth. 
She  was  hurried  ;  I  heard  my  father  calling  to 
her;  in  a  moment  she  had  walked  round  the 
nK)m  and  passed  away.  The  treacle  did  not 
taste  80  sweet  when  she  was  gone,  and  we  all 
seemed  discontented.  Pearl  said,  "  I  wish 
inamma  could  take  me,"  and  sighed.  Then 
Frankie  screamed  out,  "  I  will  see  mamma  go  ; 
take  me  down,  take  me  down !  "  for  he  could 
not  get  off  his  high  chair  alone. 

"Nonsense,  Master  Frankie,"  said  Nurse 
Morgan;  be  a  good  boy,  and  finish  your  tea, 
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and  we'll  go  out  in  ther  fields,  and  pick  the 
pretty  flowers." 

Morgan  was  standing  near  the  door  which 
divided  the  day  nursery  from  the  schoolroom  ; 
in  another  moment  she  would  have  been  out  of 
the  room,  but  alas!  before  the  door  closed 
upon  her,  she  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  shock. 
What  do  you  think  caused  it  1  Why  it  really 
is  almost  too  dreadful  to  tell  you.  A  brown 
loaf  came  flying  through  the  air,  and  struck 
her  on  the  head.  The  lOaf  happened  to  be 
placed  unfortunately  near  Master  Frankie,  and 
in  his  indignation  at  not  being  helped  from  his 
chair,  he  revenged  himself  by  flinging  the  loaf 
at  poor  Morgan.  It  was  not  a  large  one,  but 
Was  perhaps,  on  that  account,  thrown  with  all 
the  greater  force. 

Horror  was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the 
whole  party  with  the  exception  of  Frank,  who 
having  taken  his  revenge,  became  quite  amiable 
suddenly.  As  to  me,  I  burst  into  a  roaaf  of 
anguish  at  the  idea  of  my  beloved  Morgan 
being  hurt. 

Moi^gan  was  very  angry,  and  also,  I  believe,  not 
a  little  hurt.  She  whisked  back  into  the  room, 
lifted  Frank  down  from  his  chair,  and  holding 
him  tight  by  the  arm,  exclaimed  :  "  Was  there 
ever  such  a  naughty  boy  in  the  world  ?  I  shall 
have  the  headache  all  day."  Frankie  was  not 
a  bit  repentant,  but  seemed  inclined  to  be 
naughtier  than  ever.  He  shrieked,  "  You  ugly 
old  Morgan,  why  didn't  you  let  me  see  mamma 
go!^I  %mll  see  her."  And  he  tried  to  get 
loose ;  kicking  with  all  his  might.  It  was  too 
late  now,  for  we  heard  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  sound  of  the  carriage  going  down  the 
drive.  Morgan  let  go  of  Frankie,  who  now 
cried  bitterly,  and  ran  into  the  nursery.  I 
wanted  to  go  after  him,  but  Miss  Wigley  pre- 
vented me,  saying, "  He  is  such  a  naughty  little 
boy ;  it  will  do  him  good  if  he  is  alone ;  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  sorry." 

Pearl  remarked :  "  He  had  only  began  his 
tea,"  and  Miss  Wigley  replied  sternly,  "  Never 
mind,  my  dear,  it  will  not  hurt  him  to  go  with- 
out it."  I  laid  down  my  bread  and  treacle — 
which  I  generally  thought  a  great  deal  of,  for 
I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  a  greedy  little  girl — 
refusing  to  be  comforted;  and  after  a  little 
while,  in  consideration  of  my  despair  partly^ 
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TJLoTg^n  went  to  call  f^vnkie  bach  to  Ilia  t«a. 
But  when  she  opened  the  door  between  the  two 
rooms,  she  disooTsred  that  the  nureery  was 
empty :  Fraokie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We 
seaiched  the  nursery,  the  bedroom,  and  then 
the  whole  house ;  but  Fraakie  was  gone.  The 
governess  and  nurses  now  became  very  anxions ; 
the  other  servants  were  questioned ;  all  had  the 
same  anewer — nobody  had  seen  the  little  boy. 

Our  pleasant  walk  in  the  fields  was  changed 
into  a  fruitless  search  for  my  little  brother. 
I  was  sobbing  despuringly  nearly  the  whole 
time,  as  my  little  fat  l^s  toddled  along. 
Morgan  and  I  returned  soon,  for  I  was  quite 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  trouble.  I  was 
assured  so  positively  that  if  I  went  to  sleep, 
like  a  good  child,  I  should  find  Frankie  in  hie 
cot  when  I  awoke,  that  I  believed  it  firmly ; 
and  when  I  was  undressed  and  in  bed,  I  did 
try  very  hard  to  shut  my  eyes  and  go  to  sleep. 
But,  as  jou  already  know,  my  efforts  were 
vain.  My  anguish  at  Frankie's  disappearance, 
and  the  doleful  ditty  of  "  Poor  Mary  Ann," 


made  me  roar  ag^n  most  loudly.  Morgan  still 
bad  me  on  her  lap,  and  was  petting  me,  when 
the  nursery  opened,  and  the  butler  appeared 
carrying  Frankie  in  his  arms. 

It  seemed  that  when  Frankie  ran  Into  the 
nursery,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might,  if 
he  ran  very  fast,  see  the  last  of  the  carriage  as 
it  drove  out  of  the  lodge  gates.  He  had  taken 
his  little  hat,  and  his  toy  gun  with  the  idea 
of  shooting  any' wild  animals  he  might  meet 
with — for  he  and  I  fancied  for  a  long  time 
tliat  lions  and  tigers  might  be  found  in  the 
park.  He  ran  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could 
carry  him  after  the  carriage,  which  every 
instant  grew  further  distant  from  him ;  and 
then,  when  it  disappeared  down  the  road,  he 
had  turned  back  and  thrown  himself,  weary 
and  exhausted,  under  the  shadow  of  an  oak 
tree,  where  be  had  fallen  asleep,  and  been  dis- 
covered by  the  butler,  who  was  out  in  search 

We  were  both  soon  happily  asleep,  and  so 
ended  that  first  trouble  of  mine. 
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Joy !  joy  !  what  glittering  pomp 

Attends  his  royal  way  ! 
Old  winter  spreads  an  ermin'd  cloak 

O'er  earth  so  bare  and  gray ; 
Bright  sparkling  crowns  of  frozen  gems 

Shine  round  liis  youthful  head, 
On  January's  throne  he  sits 

Where  lies  the  old  year,  dead. 
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3. 

Joy  I  joy !  he  hasteth  on 

For  him  there's  no  delay  ! 
And  soon  the  mild  and  welcome  Spring 

Will  join  his  cortege  gay. 
Then  farewell  to  the  old  year, 

And  welcome  to  the  new. 
His  hands  are  full  of  blessings  rare 

Of  joy  for  me  and  you. 


MONA. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 


T  is  such  plea-sure  to  me  to  sit  down  to  tell 
you  small  folk  a-bout  one  of  my  ve-ry  great 
friends ;  she  is  in-deed  great  in  more  sen-ses 
than  one ;  she  is  large-bo-di-ed,  large-headr 
ed,  large-limb-ed,  and  ve-ry  large-heart-ed. 
She  is  a  dear,  sen-si-ble,  affec-tion-ate  dog- 
gie. Her  name  is  Mo-na,  and  she  is  a  Mount  St.  Bern- 
ard. Per-haps  you  do  not  know  what  kind  of  dog  a 
Mount  St.  Bem-ard  is.     I  will  tell  you. 

These  dogs  come  from  Mount  St.  Bem-ard  in  the 
Alps ;  they  live  with  the  good  monks  at  the  Mon-as-tery 
there,  and  pass  their  lives  in  seek-ing  out  poor  tra-vel-lers 
who  have  been  buri-ed  in  the  snow.  St.  Bem-ard  is  a 
ve-ry  high  moun-tain,  and  some-times  the  monks,  when 
they  look  out,  can  on-ly  see  great  walls  of  snow  round 
them,  and  the  dark  sky  a-bove.  Then  they  go  out  with 
their  faith-ful  great  dogs  to  seek  for  any  lost  tra-vel-lers, 
and  the  good  kind  dogrgies  join  the  monks  with  good  will 
in  sav-ing  hu-man  life. 

Mo-na  is  of  this  breed,  and  was  brought,  as  a  lit-tle 
pup-py  o-ver  to  Eng-land.  She  is  well  bred  and  hand- 
some, mark-ed  just  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  with  all  the 
pornt^  of  beauty  that  a  tho-rough-bred  Mount  St.  Bem-ard 
should  have :  hang-ing  lips,  a  touch-ing,  trou-bled  look 
on  her  brow,  and  pret-ty  though  blood-shot  eyes.  But 
Mo-na  is  awk-ward,  oh,  so  awk-ward !  No-body  who  is 
not  ac-quaint-ed  with  her  can  tell  how  clum-sy  and  awk- 
ward that  dear  dog-gie  is.  Then  too  her  tail — what  a 
trou-ble  it  was  to  us  all  last  sum-mer !     For,  a-las !  Mo-na 
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is  only  a  sum-mer  friend ;  she  lives  in  the  coun-try,  and 
we  live  in  Lon-don,  only  go-ing  for  a  visit  in  the  sum-mer 
to  Mo-na's  home.  The  whip-ping,  of  quite  a  severe  kind, 
that  John-nie  and  Lil-y  get  from  Mo-na's  tail  is  quite 
sad  to  think  of ;  and  all  so  un-con-scious-ly  giv-en  too  by 
their  lov-ing  friend.  Her  good  na-ture  and  kind-ness  to 
the  child-ren  are  im-pos-si-ble  to  de-scribe,  yet  the  way 
she  some-times  hurts  them  by  wag-ging  her  great  strong 
tail,  or  tread-ing  on  their  toes,  is  won-der-ful.  Then 
direct-ly  Mo-na  dis-covers  she  has  caused  pain  her 
sor-row  is  ex-treme  ;  she  will  rub  her  great  head  a-gainst 
the  child-ren,  more  of-ten  than  not  knock-ing  them  o-ver, 
and  lick  them  in  the  most  lov-ing  way ;  one  sweep  of  her 
great  tongue  go-ing  o-ver  their  faces.  I  ob-ject  to  this, 
but  the  child-ren,  who  a-dore  Mo-na,  cry  : — "  I)on't  scold 
Mo-na,  mam-ma  dar-ling ;  we  like  her  to  kiss  us,  and  we 
don't  mind  her  whip-ping  us."  In  fact  Mo-na  can  do  no 
wrong  in  their  eyes. 

Mo-na  spends  most  of  her  time  out  of  doors,  though 
she  does  not  run  far  as  she  soon  gets  foot-sore  ;  but  she 
some-times  comes  in-to  the  house,  and  gen-e-raUy  in  the 
even-ing  walks  in-to  the  draw-ing-room  to  bid  us  all  good 
night :  this  caus-es  a  good  deal  of  dis-tur-bance  a-mongst 
us  on  ac-coiint  of  that  ami-able,  but  ter-ri-bly  rest-less  and 
danger-ous,  tail ;  which  comes  in  wag-ging  a-way  from 
side  to  side  caus-ing  per-fect  a-gony  in  the  mind  of  her 
mis-tress  for  the  safe-ty  of  the  lamp,  and  her  china, 
which  is  plen-ti-fuUy  scat-ter-ed  a-bout  on  tables  and 
brack-ets  and  in  cab-in-ets  in  the  room. 

We  each  seize  one  of  the  least  steady  of  the  small 
tables  to  guard  it  as  Mo-na  pas-ses  with  that  ac-tive  tail 
of  hers.  She  knows  how  fond  we  all  are  of  her,  and  tha>t 
she  is  wel-come  in  spite  of  the  trou-ble  she  brings  be-hind 
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her.  Her  mis-tress's  face  shows  a  strange  mix-ture  of  dis- 
may and  plea-sure,  and  al-though  after  the  hap-py  es-cape 
of  her  china,  each  even-ing  she  ex-claims : — "  Mo-na  must 
not  come  into  the  draw-ing-room  a-gain,  she  will  cer-tain-ly 
do  some  dread-fiil  dam-age ; "  Mo-na's  wel-come  is  cer-tain 
each  night  from  aU. 

When  I  say  aU  I  am  not  quite  cer-tain  a-bout  the 
feel-ings  of  a  cer-tain  lit-tle  lap-dog  be-long-ing  to  Mo-na's 
mis-tress,  that  Mo-na  means  to  treat  kind-ly,  but  who 
often  has  nar-row  es-capes  from  Mo-na's  clum-sy  ways. 
They  play  in  the  gard-en  to-gether,  but  Ger-da — ^the  lit-tle 
— ^has  of-ten  on-ly  just  es-cap-ed  from  be-ing  crush-ed 
when  Mo-na — ^the  great — ^throws  her-self  down  for  a  roll 
on  the  grass,  and  does  not  think  how  close  she  is  to  her 
tiny  friend.  Al-though  with-out  mal-ice,  I  think  Ger-da 
looks  on  Mo-na  as  a  well-mean-ing  but  dan-ger-ous  sort 
of  per-son ;  and  does  not  quite  ap-prove  of  her  com-ing 
in-to  the  draw-ing-room :  es-pe-cial-ly  when,  her  great 
heart  o-ver-flow-ing  with  love,  Mo-na  jumps  her  fore-paws 
on  to  her  mis-tress's  lap  and  whines  to  have  a  share  in  the 
ca-ress-es  shower-ed  on  Ger-da. 

The  two  Per-si-an  cats.  Jack  and  Gill,  al-so  mem-bers 
of  this  hap-py  fami-ly,  have  a  lurk-ing  vin-dic-tive  feel- 
ing in  their  hearts,  I  fear,  to  Mo-na.  Jack  I  be-lieve  has 
had  a  bang  or  two  from  that  res-tive  tail,  and  a-las! 
Mo-na's  great  blunt  nose  in-quis-i-tive-ly  smelt  and  turn-ed 
o-ver,  rough-ly  as  usual,  I  sup-pose,  but  with-out  the  least 
in-ten-tion  of  do-ing  harm.  Gill's  last  lit-tle  new  kit-ten. 
Poor  Mo-na's  nose  show-ed  a  cruel  scratch  in-flict-ed  by 
the  an-gry  lit-tle  mo-ther,  but  she  tum-ed  a-way  gent-ly 
and  sor-row-ftil-ly  with-out  a  growl,  grand  in  her  strength 
— ^noble  in  her  con-cious-ness  of  well-mean-ing. 
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CHRISTMAS    TIME. 

«- 

FOR  VE-RY  UT-TLE  FOLKS. 

OOK,  the  snow  is  fall-ing  fast, 
How  we  wish  that  it  was  past, 

Don't  we,  pret-ty  ba-by? 

Barby  does  not  like  the  cold ; 
But  see,  the  shin-ing  ball  is  roll-ed 

All  for  lit-tle  ba-by. 

Dar-ling  sis-ter's  on  the  rag. 
By  the  fire  so  warm  and  snug; 

Dar-ling  lit-tle  sis-ter. 

How  the  ten-der  lit-tle  heart 
Gives  the  doll  the  warm-est  part ; 

Pret-ty  lit-tle  dol-ly. 

Let  us  wrap  the  dol-ly  up. 
And  feed  her  from  a  pret-ty  cup, 

Lit-tle  wax-en  dol-ly. 

And  when  she's  both  warm-ed  and  fed 
We  will  put  her  in-to  bed, 

Good  night,  dol-ly. 

See  the  rat-tie  on  the  floor, 
Ba-by  dear  has  quite  a  store 

Of  toys  for  lit-tle  child-ren — 

Top  that  spins,  a  dan-cer  rare. 
Ball  that  bounds  high  in  the  air, 

Bounc-ing  ball  for  ba-by. 

Here  the  fire  is  bright-ly  glow-ing. 
Out  of  doors  it  still  is  snow-ing 

Snow  flakes  fall-ing,  fall-ing. 
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ButI  list-en  to  that  plain-tive  sound, 
The  Christ-mas  sing-ers  have  come  round. 
Quaint  old  car-ols  sing-ing. 

Child-ren's  voic-es  sweet-ly  ring-ing 
.Joy-fill  tid-ings  to  us  hring-ing. 

Of  the  first  glad  Christ-mas ! 

Let  us  send  them  bread  and  meat, 
And  nice  plum-cake  for  Christ-mas  treat, 
dt-tle  Christ-mas  sing-ers. 


DOEA  AND    CLAUDE. 

Bt  thk  SiOBT  Hon.  £.  H.  KNATCHBULL-HUOESSEN,  M.P.,  AutAor  of  "  UncU  Jot'a  SiorU*,"  <te. 


)  a  little  Fairy  wlio 

lived     in    a    large     hollow     tree. 

Although  she  was  little  ia  size,  her 

power   was    "very  great,  and   she 

loved  to  employ  it  is  doing  good  to  everybody 

and  everything  she  met.     People  who  do  this 

are  alvrays  hapf^,  whether  they  are  fairies  or 
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not,  BO  that  you  may  be  Bure  that  our  Fairy 
paeeed  a  pleasant  and  contented  life.  Her 
palace  in  the  tree  was  fitted  up  with  the 
greatest  taste,  and  had  within  it  everything 
which  could  make  a  Fairy  queen  comfortable. 
She  spent  much  time  in  it,  amusing  herself  as 
such  people  do,  and  was  never  dull,  because 
she  always  had  something  to  do.  She  knew 
very  well  that  it  is  only  idle  people  who  aro 
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ever  really  dull,  and  so  she  took  care  never  to 
be  idle. 

But  most  of  her  days  were  spent  outside  her 
palace,  in  the  forest  to  which  her  tree  belonged. 
That  forest  was  a  grand  place  indeed.  It  was 
full  of  great  trees,  glorious  in  their  foliage  in 
summer,  rich  in  their  golden-brown  autumn 
tints,  and  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  the  snow 
coats  which  winter  put  upon  them.  In  the 
cold  season  the  Fairy  was  more  often  inside 
than  outside  her  tree,  but  even  then  she  found 
the  forest  far  from  unpleasant.  But  in  the  late 
spring,  and  right  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  it  was  perfectly  delightful.  The  trees 
gave  welcome  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  birds  filled  the  whole  place  with  their 
ravishing  melody,  and  all  the  animals  came 
out  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  beauties  of  their  forest 
home. 

Talking  of  animals  and  birds  reminds  me 
that  I  must  not  forget  that  with  all  of  these 
the  little  Fairy  was  upon  the  very  best  possible 
terms.  She  was  of  so  kind  and  loving  a  dis- 
position, that  she  could  never  bear  to  see  any  of 
them  suffering  or  in  pain,  and  many  and  many 
had  she  helped  when  such  was  their  case,  always 
knowing,  as  a  Fairy  alone  could,  exactly  the 
best  way  to  do  so.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  all  loved  her  so  much  that  they  would 
have  done  anything  in  the  world  to  please  her, 
and  have  gone  anywhere  she  chose  to  send  them. 
They  called  her  Queen  Carina  (for  that  was  her 
name) ;  and  a  queen  indeed  she  was  amongst  all 
the  living  creatures  of  the  forest.  The  rabbits 
and  wood-pigeons  were  special  favourites  of 
hers,  and  she  made  great  use  of  them  in  the 
manner  which  I  am  now  going  to  describe  to 

you. 

She  had  a  pretty  little  open  carriage  made  of 
twigs  very  closely  and  tightly  twisted  together, 
with  woven  wool  cushions  and  plaited  rushes 
for  mats.  The  squirrels  did  the  work  for  her, 
being  the  best  workmen  whom  the  forest  pro- 
duced, and  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
time,  whenever  they  could  be  persuaded  to  give 
up  nut-cracking  for  a  while,  and  stick  to 
business.  This  they  did  for  the  Fairy,  and  the 
mice  prepared  the  golden  threads  out  of  which 
the  harness  and  reins  were  made.  They  were 
very  numerous  in  the  forest,  those  little  mice, 
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and  they  also  worked  their  hardest  to  please 
the  Fairy  in  this  matter.  So  she  had  her 
carriage  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  turned  out 
in  spick  and  span  condition,  and  the  only  thing 
you  will  ask  now  is  about  the  horses. 

Well,  it  was  for  this  that  Queen  Carina  made 
use  of  the  rabbits.  She  took  great  pains  to 
rear  some  young  ones,  and  trained  them  from 
the  very  first  to  the  business  for  which  she 
needed  them.  She  liked  to  have  four  horses  in 
her  carriage,  and  to  be  able  to  do  this  she  had 
to  train  a  good  many  rabbits,  so  as  to  have  a 
supply  always  ready.  It  was  not  very  easy  to 
do  this.  Kabbits  are  not  by  nature  inclined  to 
draw  carriages,  and  the  Fairy  found  it  difficult 
so  to  alter  their  nature  as  to  make  them  do  it. 
When  four  of  these  had  been  properly  harnessed 
the  two  "leaders"  would  constantly  jump 
round  and  face  the  wrong  way,  which  was  very 
tiresome,  and  likely  to  cause  an  overset.  It 
was  provoking,  also,  when  one  of  the  animals 
would  suddenly  be  seized  with  an  intense  desire 
to  dart  down  some  hole  which  the  carriage  was 
passing — ^a  thing  which  could  by  no  means  be 
permitted. 

But  Queen  Carina  in  time  overcame  all  these 
difficulties^  She  knew  the  right  way  to  go  to 
work,  namely,^by  always  acting  »kindly  to  her 
rabbits,  and  treating  them  as  she  thought  she 
herself  would  have  liked  to  be  treated  if  she 
had  happened  to  be  a  rabbit  instead  of  a  Fairy. 
She  was  very  just  to  them,  too,  never  punishing 
them  unless  they  really  deserved  it,  and  always 
ready  to  reward  those  who  did  well  with  presents 
of  cabbage,  lettuce  or  parsley.  So  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  she  got  a  number  of 
rabbits  to  act  as  her  horses,  and  was  thus  able 
to  drive  about  at  a  great  pace  all  over  the 
forest.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  wheels  were  of 
the  best  india-rubber,  carefully  worked  up  by 
the  moles,  and  that  the  action  of  the  carriage 
was  as  smooth,  and  that  it  jolted  as  little  as 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

But  the  Fairy  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
her  carriage  alone.  She  wished  to  go  through 
the  air,  as  well  as  along  the  ground,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  employed  her  favourite  wood- 
pigeons.  These  birds  were  so  gentle  and  loving 
that  they  could  be  taught  anything  by  those  for 
whom  they  cared  to  learn.     So  Carina  found  it 
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Yeryee^j  to  teach  them  to  £[7  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  cany  her  in  a  kind  of  golden  net  work 
which  the  mice  had  spun  for  her,  and  which, 
though  light,  was  very  strong.  The  wood- 
pigoons  could  hold  the  edges  of  this  in  their 
beaks  with  ease,  or,  if  they  had  to  make  a  long 
joomey,  or  fly  higher  than  usual,  or  if  the  wind 
was  blowing  much,  it  was  fastened  to  their  legs, 
and  in  this  way  they  carried  their  beloved 
Fairy  for  miles  and  miles  over  the  country, 
soaring  over  the  woods  and  fields  and  giving 
her  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  views 
over  the  world  below.  Thus  you  will  see  that 
our  good  little  Pairy  was  able  to  travel  about 
pretty  much  when  and  where  she  pleased,  and 
to  find  out  and  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  some  people 
that  this  was  so,  as  we  shall  find  before  we 
come  to  the  end  of  our  story. 

One  day  when  Queen  Carina  was  flying  high 
up  in  the  clouds  with  the  wood-pigeons,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  some  one  sobbing.  The 
sound  was  far  beneath  her,  so  far  indeed  that 
if  she  had  not  been  a  fairy  she  could  not 
possibly  have  heard  it.  But  we  all  know  that 
fairies  can  see  and  hear  things  a  great  deal 
further  off  than  we  can,  and  so,  for  all  that  she 
was  so  high  up  in  the  air.  Carina  heard  quite 
plainly  that  some  one  was  sobbing  and  crying 
in  the  world  below.  So  she  immediately 
ordered  her  wood-pigeons  to  settle  in  the  top  of 
some  high  fir-tree,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  be  able  to  discover 
more  easOy  who  it  was  that  seemed  to  be  in 
such  distress. 

The  good  birds  did  as  they  were  told,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  Fairy  Queen  found  herself 
perched  upon  a  thick  fir-tree,  from  whence  she 
could  see  quite  plainly  all  that  was  going  on 
below.  Almost  exactly  underneath  the  tree 
was  a  little  girl  seated  upon  the  ground  and 
holding  one  of  her  feet  in  her  hand  as  if  some- 
thing had  hurt  it.  This  was  really  the  case, 
for  the  poor  little  thing  had  managed  to  let  a 
thorn  run  into  her  foot,  which  hurt  her  a  good 
deal,  and  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  walk. 
She  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
poor  child!  and  the  Fairy  was  immediately 
filled  with  the  deepest  pity  for  her.  She  there- 
fore directed  her  pigeons  to  set  her  down  on 
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the  ground,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and 
then  flew  off  to  a  wood  hard  by,  and  there 
awaited  her  further  orders.  Then  the  Fairy 
approached  the  child  and  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  her.  She  came  up  so  softly  and 
quietly  that  the  little  one  did  not  hear  her,  but 
went  on  sobbing  and  looked  the  very  picture  of 
misery.     Presently  Carina  spoke. 

'^little  girl,"  she  said,  "what  is  the 
matter  1" 

The  child  started  when  she  heard  a  voice  so 
imexpectedly,  and  she  lifted  up  her  head  at 
once  and  gazed  upon  the  Fairy  in  astonish- 
ment. 

She  might  well  be  astonished,  you  know,  for 
shia  had  never  seen  a  fairy  before,  and  the  first 
sight  of  one  of  these  wonderful  little  creatures 
is  enough  to  surprise  anybody.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  dress  our  Fairy  was  wearing  that 
day,  for  she  had  a  great  many  different  kinds 
of  dresses,  but  they  were  all  beautiful,  for  she 
was  a  fairy  of  great  taste,  and  always  wore  the 
colours  which  suited  her  best.  Then  of  'course 
she  was  small,  and  of  a  perfect  shape,  as  all  her 
race  are ;  her  limbs  were  exquisitely  moulded, 
her  every  gesture  was  graceful,  and  altogether 
she  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  object  to  gaze 
upon  ;  and  the  kind  expression  upon  her  counte- 
nance inspired  one  with  confidence  the  moment 
one  set  eyes  upon  her.  So  although  the  child 
was  startled  and  surprised  at  a  sight  which  she 
had  not  expected  to  see,  she  was  not  frightened 
when  she  saw  who  it  was  who  had  addressed 
her. 

Carina  smiled,  too,  as  the  little  one  lifted  up 
her  head,  and  displayed  a  pair  of  large  blue 
eyes  from  which  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  whilst  her  lips  were  still 
quivering  as  if  she  was  ready  to  go  on  sobbing 
as  soon  as  ever  the  interruption  should  be  over. 
Presently  she  spoke  again — 
*  "  Tell  me,  my  child,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the 
matter,  and  why  are  you  here  all  alone  1 " 

The  blue  eyes  opened  still  wider  as  the  Fairy 
asked  this  question,  and  then  the  tiny  rosebud 
of  a  mouth  opened  too  as  the  little  one  an- 
swered :  **  I'm  Dora,  and  I've  hurted  my  foot." 

"  Let  m^  look  at  it,"  replied  Queen  Carina 
with  another  gracious  smile,  which  then  and 
there  won  the  child's  heart.     ''Ah!    I  see, 
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poor  little  thing  \  there  is  a  great  thorn  in  her 
foot.  Now,  sit  still,  darling,  and  see  what  I 
will  do  for  you." 

As  she  spoke,  Carina  came  quite  close  to  the 
child,  and  touched  her  foot  with  the  wand 
which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Immediately  the 
thorn  came  out,  the  foot  which  had  been 
swelled  and  inflamed,  lost  its  redness  and 
resumed  its  natural  shape  and  colour,  whilst 
all  the  pain  passed  out  of  it  at  once,  and  the 
child's  face  brightened  up  as  she  felt  herself 
able  to  stand  and  walk  again. 

''  Oh,  thank  you,  kind  lady !  "  she  cried  in 
joyful  tonesy  ''Kow  Dora  walk  again  quite 
well." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  made  as  if  she 
would  proceed  on  her  journey.  But  the  Fairy 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  close  her  adven- 
ture then  and  there.  It  seemed  to  her  an  odd 
thing  that  so  young  a  child  should  be  walking 
about  all  alone  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  large 
forest,  in  which  many  dangers  might  exist  for 
such  an  innocent  creature,  and  she  could  not 
be  satisfied  to  let  her  go  on  without  knowing  a 
little  more  about  her. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  little  one  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  You  are  very  young  to  be  out 
here  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  you." 

Dora  held  up  her  head  and  in  fact  almost 
tossed  it  back,  as  she  replied — "  I  not  so  young : 
I  more  than  six  "  (she  pronounced  it  "  thicks  " 
but  six  was  what  she  meant).  '^I  going  to 
find  broder." 

"  And  who  is  broder  %  "  inquired  the  Fairy. 

**  Broder  is  broder,"  sturdily  answered  the 
child,  and  no  other  name  would  she  give,  which 
rather  puzzled  the  inquirer. 

Of  course  if  the  Fairy  had  employed  magic 
arts,  I  suppose  she  could  have  discovered  all 
about  Dora  and  her  brother  at  once,  but  there 
are  rules  about  these  things  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand,  and  which  nobody  can 
understand  who  has  not  been  brought  up  in 
fairyland.  Some  people  say  that  if  fairies 
speak  to  mortals  without  having  first  employed 
magic,  they  cannot  afterwards  do  so,  save  with 
regard  to  their  own  actions,  for  of  course  they 
have  always  the  power  of  doing  extraordinary 
things,  or  else  they  would  be  poor  fairies 
indeed.     But  as  regards  their  knowledge   of 
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things  which  have  already  happened,  and  of 
the  previous  history  of  persons  whom  they 
happen  to  meet,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  any  special  powers  unless  they  have  taken 
some  means  to  inquire  beforehand.  Anyhow, 
from  some  reason  or  other.  Queen  Carina  did 
not  know  anything  about  Dora  save  what  she 
could  gather  from  the  child's  own  lips,  and  all 
that  she  could  or  would  say  was  that  she  was 
going  to  find  her  brother,  wherever  he  might 
be.  As  the  Fairy  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
leave  matters  as  they  were,  she  determined  not 
to  leave  Dora  for  the  present,  and  accordingly 
walked  by  her  side,  to  which  the  child  raiised 
no  objection. 

Indeed,  she  was  delighted  to  have  some  one 
with  her  who  could  tell  her  the  names  of  all  the 
wild  flowers  which  were  growing  on  all  sides 
round  them,  and  could  describe  the  beauties  of 
the  forest  into  which  they^were  about  to  enter. 
It  was  not  the  Fairy's  own  forest,  but  one  which 
was  situate  at  some  little  distance  therefrom, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  made 
Carina  fearful  for  the  safety  of  the  child.  For 
this  forest  had  an  ill  name :  no  good  and  kind 
fairy  had  her  habitation  there,  but  there  were 
a  great  many  wild  and  savage  beasts  in  it ;  and, 
moreover,  there  were  curious  reports  about 
giants,  witches,  dwarfs,  and  other  evil  and 
wicked  creatures  which  used  to  trouble  the 
earth  in  those  days  more  than  now. 

Not  that  there  are  none  such  now,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  dress  like  ordinary  people, 
and  are  only  found  out  by  close  observation 
and  after  long  acquaintance.  They  are  almost 
more  dangerous  on  this  account,  for  they  may 
do  you  a  mischief  all  the  more  easily  from  your 
not  having  discovered  their  real  nature  and 
character  until  too  late.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  better  for  mankind  when 
they  went  about  undisguised,  so  that  if  you 
saw  a  giant  or  a  dwarf  you  knew  him  at  once 
for  what  he  was  and  were  upon  your  guard 
accordingly.  As  to  witches,  they  were  always 
deceivers,  in  whatever  form  they  appeared,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts.  Knowing  that  creatures  of  this  kind 
dwelt  in  the  forest  which  they  were  about  to 
enter,  our  good  Carina  felt  a  natural  Anxiety 
for  the  young  child  into  whose  company  she 
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had  fallen  y  and,  with  her  usual  kindness  of 
heart,  resolved  not  to  desert  her. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  forest  was  beau- 
tifol  with  its  carpet  of  wild  flowers,  and  there 
were  also  many  ferns  in  the  glades  through 
which  the  travellers  passed,  and  wild,  tangled 
bashes  scattered  about  which  added  much  to 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  As  they 
adyanced  the  trees  grew  thicker  and  closer  to- 
gether, so  that  it  was  darker  than  the  outskirts 
had  been,  and  Queen  Carina  felt  that  they  were 
coining  upon  dangerous  ground. 

The  child  prattled  on  all  the  while  merrily 
enough,  for  she  had  no  fear  of  her  companion, 
and  had  lost  the  momentaiy  shyness  which  she 
had  felt  on  first  meeting  a  stranger.  She 
asked  the  Fairy  many  questions  and  seemed 
much  pleased  with  all  she  saw  as  they  walked 
along.  Presently,  however,  her  remarks  became 
more  and  more  rare,  and  at  last  she  ceased  to 
talk  altogether. 

"Dora  tired,"  she  exclaimed  after  a  whila 
"  Where  is  broder  %  "  and  standing  still  where 
she  was,  she  seemed  half  inclined  to  cry. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
Fairy  caught  sight  of  a  figure  moving  through 
the  trees  at  a  short  distance  off,  and  evidently 
coming  in  their  direction.  A  second  glance 
told  her  that  this  was  a  giant,  and  moreover 
one  of  the  worst  class  of  giants,  namely,  those 
who  go  by  the  name  of  the  "  One-eyed  Out- 
lings."  They  are  called  one-eyed  for  the  reason 
that  none  of  them  are  blessed  with  a  second 
organ  of  vision,  and  they  are  said  to  derive 
their  title  of  "  outling  "  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  never  dwelling  in  houses  or  under 
roofs  of  any  kind,  but  generally  taking  up 
their  abode  in  thickets,  hollow  trees,  or  some 
place  in  the  open  air. 

However  this  may  be,  the  giant  who  ap- 
proached was  not  by  any  means  a  nice  or 
agreeable  object  to  look  upon.  He  was  about 
eight  feet  high,  which  is  not  very  tall  for  a 
giant,  and  was  clad  in  skins,  sewn  round  him 
in  a  clumsy  manner,  and  not  made  into  garments 
which  fitted  him  at  all.  He  had  an  old  wide- 
awake on  his  head,  which  he  had  probably 
taken  from  some  unfortunate  traveller  who  had 
lost  his  hat  and  his  life  at  the  same  time,  and 
he  had  in  his  hand  a  club,  which  he  seemed  to 
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swing  as  he  walked,  as  if  ready  to  attack  a&y 
body  upon  the  shortest  notice.  He  was  not 
handsome,  either,  as  far  as  his  face  was  con- 
cerned. It  is  difficult  to  be  handsome  if  you 
have  only  got  one  eye,  and  if,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  other  eye  looks  the  wrong  way,  your 
nose  is  twisted  all  on  one  side,  and  your  mouth 
is  of  enormous  size,  with  lips  unduly  pushed 
beyond  the  teeth  which  they  inclose,  your  best 
friends  will  hardly  venture  to  call  you  a  beauty. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  giant  Gnawbones, 
for  it  was  none  other  than  this  celebrated 
monster  whom  our  travellers  were  about  to 
encounter. 

He  came  up  to  them  with  enormous  strides 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  them,  and  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear  as  he  thought  of  the  tender  prey 
which  seemed  about  to  fall  into  his  hands. 

''  Trespassers !  "  he  shouted  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
''  Trespassers,  I  declare,  where  none  are  allowed. 
Stop  and  give  an  account  of  yourself  at  once, 
my  pippins !  " 

Poor  little  Dora  was  very  much  frightened 
when  she  saw  this  ugly  creature,  and  heard  his 
harsh  voice,  for  although  she  was  not  old  enough 
to  know  what  he  was,  she  understood  quite 
well  that  he  was  no  friend.  So  she  trembled 
all  over  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Now  don't  you  go  blubbering  on  like  that, 
little  fool,"  said  the  giant ;  '^  it  will  not  help 
you,  and  you  had  better  stop  at  once.  Come 
along  with  me,  my  tender  chicken,  and  you  too," 
added  he,  looking  at  the  Fairy. 

But  at  the  same  moment  little  Dora  looked 
at  her  too,  and  cried  out  amid  her  tears,  ''  Dora 
not  go  with  big  man — don't  let  Dora  go." 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Fairy  in  a  quiet 
tone ;  "  do  not  be  afraid,  little  one ;  this  fellow 
shall  not  hurt  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  minx  %  "  exclaimed  the 
giant  in  amazement  and  rage.  ''  What  business 
have  you  to  interfere,  I  should  like  to  know, 
and  what  power  either,  if  you  come  to  that  1 " 

"We  will  soon  see,"  replied  Queen  Carina, 
and  lifting  up  her  wand,  waved  it  slowly  before 
the  eyes  of  old  Gnawbones  even  as  he  took  a 
step  forward  towards  her. 

Immediately  upon  her  doing  so  the  giant 
uttered  a  loud  cry  and  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
sides,  uttering  a  yell  of  pain.     "  Oh  dear !  oh 
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dear ! '  he  shrieked.  "  Don't  —  Don't  — 
DON'T !  "  each  "  don't "  being  much  louder 
than  the  one  before,  so  that  the  last  one 
became  a  regular  roar.  This,  however,  was 
not  all ;  he  fell  down  on  the  ground  and  began 
to  roll  over  and  over,  groaning  with  pain,  and 
vowing  he  would  never  do  anything  wrong 
again  if  he  might  not  be  plagued  any  more. 

The  Fairy  let  him  suffer  for  a  little  while,  pro- 
bably because  she  thought  it  was  good  for  him, 
and  would  perhaps  have  left  him  to  do  so  still 
longer,  but  that  Dora  turned  her  tearful  face 
up  to  her  friend,  having  already  forgiven  the 
wretch,  said  in  her  childish  accents — "Let 
poor  big  man  go  now — he  not  hurt  Dora." 

Queen  Carina  was  pleased  at  this  proof  of 
the  tender  heart  of  the  little  girl,  and  at  once 
permitted  the  giant  to  rise,  when  he  imme- 
diately slunk  off  into  the  woods  as  fast  as  he 
could,  without  saying  so  much  as  "^  thank 
you." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  child  turned 
again  gravely  to  the  Fairy,  and  holding  out 
her  hand  as  if  she  wished  to  be  led  by  her, 
remarked  in  a  perfectly  contented  tone,  "  Now 
we  go  and  find  broder." 

The  little  thing  was,  however,  really  unable 
to  walk  much  further,  and  Carina  began  to 
think  that  she  must  begin  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement for  her  by  which  she  might  get  a 
good  rest.  It  was  cool  and  shady  in  the  forest, 
but  there  was  no  house  or  inn  at  which  travel- 
lers could  put  up,  and  the  further  they  wandered 
the  less  likely  they  were  to  find  any  such  thing. 


Besides  this,  it  occurred  to  the  Fairy  that  it 
was  not  very  pleasant  to  be  in  a  place  where 
so  many  evil  things  dwelt,  for  although  she 
might  be,  and  very  likely  was,  more  powerful 
than  any  of  them,  yet  they  might  chance 
to  play  her  some  tricks,  and  would  certainly 
injure  the  child  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  deal  with  little 
Dora,  whose  whole  heart  seemed  to  be  set  upon 
finding  her  brother,  in  which  the  Fairy  could 
not  help  her  whilst  in  that  wood,  and  such  is 
the  nature  of  fairy  power  that  she  could  not 
make  the  child  leave  the  wood  whilst  her  will 
was  resolutely  bent  on  staying  there.  Only 
one  plan  was  possible,  and  to  that  the  wise 
Carina  came  at  last.  She  held  her  wand  out 
over  the  little  one,  who  immediately  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep.  Then  the  i^airy  had  power  to  take 
her  away,  and  this  she  did  by  her  magic. 

I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  it  was  managed, 
for  if  I  knew  I  should  very  often  move  people 
from  where  they  happen  to  be,  and  still  more 
often  throw  them  into  a  sleep  which  would 
prevent  them  from  troubling  me  by  useless  talk 
or  any  other  sort  of  annoyance.  Fancy  what 
a  comfort  it  would  be  to  send  all  the  bores  in 
the  world  to  sleep  now  and  then  !  But  I  do 
not  know  the  way,  and  perhaps  if  I  did  it 
would  not  be  right  to  tell  it  in  a  stoxy  like  this, 
because  some  of  the  children  who  read  it  might 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  send  their  nurses  or 
governesses  to  sleep  some  fine  day,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  end  of  mischief ! 


(To  he  continued.) 
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PICTURE    PAGE    WANYING    WORDS.    (FOR     PRIZE    STORY.) 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 
1. 

My  first  is  part  of  the  human  hodjy 
My  second  is  an  article  of  f  umitnre ; 
And  zny  whole  is  used  as  a  rest  to  my  first. 

2. 

My  first  has  wings  and  is  seen  about  at  night, 
My  second  is  a  consonant  often  left  out. 
And  my  whole  is  a  town  in  England. 

3. 

Two  of  my  seconds  were  eagerly  engaged  at 
My  first,  using  my  whole. 

4. 

My  first  is  seen  in  many  fields  and  is  of   a 

golden  hue. 
My  second  is  a  boundary. 
My  whole  is  an  English  county. 

5. 

Often  in  my  second 
Does  my  first  engage ; 
My  whole  he  oft  is  reckoned 
When  he  thus  doth  rage. 


ENIGMA. 

Twice  nine  of  us  are  eight  of  us. 

And  two  of  us  are  three, 
And  three  of  us  are  five  of  us ; 

What,  think  you,  can  we  be  ? 
But  if  with  this  you're  not  content. 

And  still  would  seek  for  more, 
Why  twelve  of  us  are  six  of  us, 

And  five  of  us  are  four  ! 


BURIED  TOWNS. 
1. 

Let  me  see  your  new  bat  Henry.. 

2. 
Go  to  the  chest  ere  he  comes* 


3. 

Hit  the  mad  rascal  a  blow. 

4. 
Take  a  nap  lest  you  feel  tired. 

5. 
Clear  away  this  debris  to  let  me  pass* 

BURIED  .RIVERS. 
1. 

You  must  mend  that  rent  in  your  dress. 

2. 

I  am  as  fond  of  you  as  ever.  Norah. 

3. 

It  is  only  right  to  use  your  talents  in  behalf 
of  others  as  well  as  yourself. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 

My  initials  and  finals  read  downwards  name 
a  well  known  author  and  one  of  his  works. 

1.  What  we  all  do. 

2.  Extinction  of  life. 

3.  A  monstrous  fish. 

4.  To  attack. 

5.  A  city  in  Egypt. 

6.  Plural  of  an  arrow. 

7.  Past-participle  of  "  to  buy. 

8.  A  preposition. 

9.  Part  of  a  tree. 

10.  Opposite  of  dry. 

11.  Dry  land. 

12.  Uncommon. 

13.  A  young  sheep. 

14.  Yes. 

15.  One  who  tills  the  ground. 

16.  A  beginner. 

17.  A  speech. 

18.  A  drink. 
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THE    BOYS    AND    I. 

A  CHILD'S  GTOliV  FOR  CHILDKEN. 


Bt  Meb.  MOLESWORTir,  Author  of  " Htrms,"  "The  Cudtoo  Clock,"  ix. 


CHAPTBB  n. — EEAL  AND   PLAY. 
•'  iVnd  I'll  be  Lady  Fnra-aby, 
And  yon  diall  be  Mta«  Brown," 
I  WOKE  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing— for  after  all  it  had  not  been 
at  all  late  when  I  fell  asleep.     I 
woke   very    early    but    Tom   was 
awake  b^ore  me,  for  when  I  looked  across  to 
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iiis  bed,  even  before  I  had  time  to  say  "  Tom, 
are  you  awake ) "  very  softly,  to  n-hich  if  he 
was  still  feeling  sleepy  he  sometimes  answered, 
"  No  I'm  not " — before  I  had  even  time  to  say 
that,  I  saw  that  his  bright  dark  eyes  were  wide 

There  was  a  night-light  on  the  little  table 
between  our  cots.     Mother  had  let  us  have  it 
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siBce  we  were  ill.  By  rights  the  cot  I  was 
sleeping  in  was  Bacey's,  for  I  had  a  little  room 
to  myself,  but  Tom  and  I  had  been  put  together 
because  of  the  measles.  I  could  not  have  seen 
Tom's  face  except  for  the  light,  for  it  was  still 
quite  dark  outside,  just  beginning  to  get  a  very 
little  morning. 

"  Tom,"  I  said  softly,  "  do  you  know  what 
o'clock  it  is  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  "  I  think  it's  six.  Just 
as  I  woke  I  heard  the  stair  clock  striking.  I 
only  counted  four,  but  in  my  sleep  I'm  sure 
there  had  been  two." 

"  Tom,"  I  said  again. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom. 

"  Tom,"  I  repeated.  **  I  wish  you  could  come 
into  my  bed  or  that  I  could  get  into  yours.  I 
do  so  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  don't  like  to 
speak  loud  for  fear  of  Pier  son  hearing." 
Pierson  slept  in  a  little  room  next  ours. 

"  Pierson's  asleep,"  said  Tom.  "  I  lieard  her 
snoring  a  minute  ago.  We  mustn't  get  into 
each  other's  beds.  Mother  said  we  must 
promise  not,  for  fear, of  catching  cold." 

"  I  know,  but  it's  a  pity,"  I  said.  "  Tom, 
do  you  know — oh,  Tom,  do  you  know  1 " 

"  What  1  "  said  Tom. 

"  Something  so  wonderful,  I  don't  know  if 
I  should  tell  you,  but  mother  didn't  say  I 
wasn't  to.  Tom,  what  should  you  say  if  we 
were  to  go  away — ^a  long  way  away  in  the 
railway  1 " 

"  I'd  say  it  was  vrezy  nice,"  said  Tom.  **  If 
it  was  all  of  us  together,  of  course." 

"  Ah,  but  if  it  wasn't  all  of  us — what  would 
you  say  then  ?  " 

Tom  stared  at  me. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Audrey  ?  "  he  said. 
*'  We  always  does  go  all  away  together  if  we  go 
away  at  all." 

"  Oh  yes — agoing  to  the  sea-side  and  like  that. 
But  I  mean  something  quite  different  from  that. 
Suppose,  Tom,  that  you  and  me  and  Bacey  had 
to  go  away  somewhere  by  ourselves,  what  would 
you  think  of  that  %  " 

Tom's  dark  eyes  stared  at  me  more  puzzledly 
than  before. 

"  Audrey,"  he  said,  "  what  can  you  mean  ? " 
He  looked  quite  startled  and  frightened. 
"  Audrey,"  he  said,  suddenly  jumping  out  of 
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bed,  ''  I  must  get  into  your  bed.  I'm  sure 
I  won't  catch  cold,  and  I  want  to  whisper  to 
you." 

I  could  not  help  making  room  for  him  in 
my  cot,  and  then  we  put  our  arms  round  each 
other,  and  Tom  said  to  me  in  a  very  low  voice — 
"Audrey,  do  you  mean  that  Bacey  and  you 
and  me  are  all  going  to  die  f  " 

Poor  Tom,  he  looked  so  pitiful  when  he  said 
that.     I  was  so  sorry  for  him. 

"  Oh  no,  Tom  dear.  Of  course  I  don't  mean 
that.  What  could  have  made  you  tlunk  so  1 " 
I  said. 

"  Because  unless  it  was  that  I  don't  see  how 
we  covld  go  away  alone.  Papa  and  mother 
would  never  let  us.     We're  too  little." 

"I  didn't  mean  that  we'd  really  go  alone 
in  the  railway,"  I  explained,  "  somebody  would 
go  with  us — Pierson  perhaps,  if  she  wasn't 
married.  But  still  in  a  way  it  would  be  going 
away  alone.  Oh  Tom,  I  have  felt  so  funny  all 
night — as  if  I  coMLrCt  believe  it." 

Then  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard  and  what 
mother  had  told  me ;  and  all  the  time  we  held 
each  other  tight.  We  felt  so  strange — ^the 
telling  it  to  Tom  made  it  seem  more  real  to  me, 
and  poor  Tom  seemed  to  feel  it  was  real  at  once. 
When  I  left  off  speaking  at  last,  he  stared  at 
me  again  with  his  puzzled-looking  eyes,  but 
he  didn't  seem  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry. 

'*  Audrey,"  he  said  at  last,  starting  up, "  don't 
you  think  if  we  were  all  to  pray  to  God  for 
papa  and  mother  not  to  go  away  that  that  would 
be  the  best  plan  ?  " 

I  didn't  quite  know  what  to  say.  I  knew  it 
was  always  a  good  thing  to  pray  to  God,  but 
yet  I  didn't  feel  sure  that  it  would  stop  papa 
and  mother's  going  away.  I  was  rather 
puzzled,  but  I  didn't  quite  like  to  say  so  to 
Tom. 

"Audrey,"  he  said,  jigging  me  a  little, 
"speak,  be  quick.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  good 
plani  Perhaps  then  a  letter  would  come  at 
breakfast  to  say  they  weren't  to  go— wouldn't 
they  be  pleased  %  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said  at  last.  "  I  ahnost 
think,  for  some  things,  papa  wants  to  go,  and 
that  it's  a  good  thing  for  him,  and  if  it's  a 
good  thing  for  him  I  daresay  God  wouldn't 
unsettle  it," 
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"Bat  if  it  isn't  a  good  thing  for  uaf^^  said 
Tom,  ''and  it  can't  be  a  good  thing  for  us — ^I'm 
sore  God  would  unsettle  it  then." 

I  could  not  see  it  like  that  either. 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  say  it  that  way,"  I 
replied.  "Don't  you  see  that  would  be  like 
saying  papa  would  do  something  that  wasn't 
good  for  uSy  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that  of 
papa — ^not  even  to  God." 

Tom  lay  down  on  the  pillow  again  and  gave 
a  great  sigh. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  then,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  sure  God  would  find  out  some  way  of 
making  it  right,  and  it's  vrezy  cross  of  you  not 
to  let  me  ask  Bom,  Audrey.  I  don't  believe 
yoQ  care  a  bit  about  them  going  away,  and  I 
know  it  has  begun  to  break  my  heart  already. 
When  you  told  me  first  it  began  to  thump  so 
dreadfuUy  fast,  and  then  it  gave  a  crack. 
I'm  sure  I  felt  it  crack,"  and  Tom  began  to 
cry. 

It  was  dreadful  to  hear  him  talk  like  that. 
He  didn't  often  cry.  He  wasn't  a  boy  that 
cried  for  knocks  and  bumps  at  all,  but  just  now 
he  was  rather  weak  with  having  been  Ol,  and 
what  he  said  about  his  heart  quite  frightened 
me.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
hut  just  then  Pierson  opened  the  door  of  her 
ixx)m  and  began  scolding  us  for  talking  so  early 
in  the  morning.  We  were  so  afraid  of  her 
finding  out  that  we  were  both  in  one  bed,  that 
we  lay  quite,  quite  still.  Tom  proposed  to  me 
in  a  whisjier  that  we  should  begin  to  snore  a 
little,  but  I  whispered  back  that  it  would  be  no 
u.se  as  she  had  heard  us  talking  just  a  minute 
hefore.  And  after  grumbling  a  little  more,. 
Pierson  shut  the  door  and  retired  into  her  own 
i^m.  Then  Tom  put  his  arms  round  me 
Again  and  kissed  me — ^his  cross  humours  never 
lasted  long ;  not  like  Bacey's,  who,  though  he 
was  generally  very  good,  once  he  dii  begin, 
went  on  and  on  and  on  till  one  didn't  know 
^hat  to  do  with.him. 

"I'm  very  sorry  for  calling  you  cross, 
Audrey,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  we'd  better  wait 
aiid  ask  mother  about  it,"  and  then  we  both 
^3S8ed  each  other  again,  and  somehow,  though 
've  were  so  very  wide  awake,  all  in  a  moment 
we  went  to  sleep  again  and  slept  a  good  long 
while.     For  Fieraon  told  us  afterwards  that 
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what  Tom  had  heard  striking  was  only  four 
o'clock  after  all. 

When  we  woke  again  it  was  real  morning — 
quite  bright  and  sunny.  And  mother  was 
standing  beside  the  bed-side,  and  little  Bacey 
beside  her,  looking  very  smooth  and  shiny  with 
his  clean  pinafore  and  clean  face  and  freshly 
brushed  hair.  Till  I  looked  close  at  mother's 
face  I  could  have  fancied  that  all  the  strange 
news  I  had  heard  the  night  before  had  been  a 
dream — it  did  not  seem  the  least  possible  that 
it  could  be  true.  But  alas  !  her  face  told  that  it 
was.  Her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  had  not  been 
asleep,  and  though  she  was  smiling  it  was  a  sort 
of  sad  smiling  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  couldn't 
help  crying. 

"  Children,"  she  said,  "  didn't  you  promise 
me  not  to  get  into  each  other's  beds  1  " 

We  both  felt  rather  ashamed. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  I  said,  "  I  know  you  did, 
but—" 

Tom  interrupted  me — 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  Audrey,  mother,"  he 
said,  jumping  up  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
her  neck,  "it  was  mosft  my  fault.  Audrey 
wanted  to  whisper  to  me.  Oh  mother,"  he  went 
on,  hugging  mother  closer  and  burying  his  round 
dark  head  on  her  shoulder,  "oh  mother, 
Audrey's  told  me." 

Then  without  another  word  Tom  burst  into 
tears — ^not  loud  crying  like  when  he  was  hurt 
or  angry,  but  deep  shaking  sobbing  as  if  his 
poor  little  heart  was  really  breaking.  And  for 
a  moment  or  two  mother  could  not  speak.  She 
could  only  press  him  more  tightly  to  her,  trying 
to  choke  back  the  tears  that  she  was  afraid  of 
yielding  to. 

Poor  Bacey  stood  staring  in  fear  and  bewilder- 
ment— ^his  blue  eyes  quite  ready  to  cry  too, 
once  he  understood  what  it  was  all  about. 
He  gave  a  little  tug  to  mother's  dress  at 
last. 

"  Muzzie,  what's  the  matter?  "  he  said. 

Mother  let  go  her  hold  of  Tom  and  turned  to 
Bacey. 

"Poor  little  boy,"  she  said,  "he  is  quite 
frightened.  Audrey,  I  thought  you  would  have 
understood  I  would  tell  the  boys  myself." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  wish 
I  hadn't.    But  I  did  so  want  to  speak  to  some- 
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body  about  it  and  Tom  was  awake — weren't  you 
Tom  %  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  awake,"  said  Tom.  "  Don't  be 
vexed  with  Audrey,  mother." 

Mother  didn't  look  as  if  she  had  the  heart  to 
be  vexed  with  anybody. 

"  I  daresay  it  doesn't  matter,"  she  said  sadly. 
"  But  Audrey  you  need  not  say  anything  about 
it  to  Racey — it  is  better  for  him  to  find  out 
about  it  gradually." 

After  that  day  things  seemed  to  hurry  on  very 
fast.  Almost  immediately,  papa  and  mother 
began  to  prepare  for  the  great^  changes  that 
were  to  bo.  Our  house  had  a  big  ticket  put 
up  on  the  gate,  and  several  times  ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  to  look  at  it.  Mother  did  not 
like  it  at  all,  I  could  see,  though  of  course  she' 
was  quite  nice  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
the  boys  and  I  thought  it  was  rather  fun  to 
have  strange  people  coming  into  the  house  and 
looking  at  all  the  rooms,  and  we  made  new  plays 
about  it.  I  used  to  be  the  ladies  coming  to  look, 
and  Tom  was  the  footman  to  open  the  door,  and 
Racey,  dressed  up  with  one  of  my  skirts,  was 
mother,  and  sometimes  Pierson,  showing  the 
ladies  the  rooms.  Sometimes  we  pretended  they 
were  nice  ladies  and  then  Racey  had  to  smile 
and  talk  very  prettily  like  mother,  and  some- 
times they  were  cross  fussy  ladies,  and  then 
Racey  had  to  say  "  No  ma'am  " — "  I  'm  sure  I 
can't  say,  ma'am,"  like  Pierson  in.  her  grumpiest 
voice.  And  one  day  something  very  funny — 
at  least  long  afterwards  it  turned  out  to  be 
very  funny — ^happened,  when  we  were  playing 
that  way.  I  must  tell  you  about  it  before  I  go 
on  with  the  straight  part  of  my  story. 

It  was  a  wet  day  and  no  real  ladies  had  been 
to  see  the  house,  so  we  thought  as  we  had 
noticing  to  do  we'd  have  a  good  game  of 
pretence  ones.  Racey  had  to  be  Pierson 
this  day  (of  course  Pierson  didn't  knovj  he 
was  acting  her),  and  we  were  doing  it  very 
nicely,  for  a  dreadfully  fussy  lady  had  been  only 
the  day  before  and  we  had  still  got  her  quite  in 
oup  heads.  I — being  the  lady,  you  know — 
knocked  at  the  nursery  cupboard  door,  and  when 
Tom  the  footman  opened  it,  I  stood  pretending 
to  look  round  the  entrance  hall. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  very  shabby  vestibule,"  I 
said.      ''Not  near  so   handsome  as  mine  at 
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Victoria  Terrace — quite  decries  the  house.  Oh, 
young  man,"  I  went  on,  pretending  to*  see  Tom 
for  the  first  time,  ''  this  house  is  to  be  sold, 
I  hear)  Its  appearance  is  not  what  I'm 
accustomed  to,  but  I  may  as  well  give  a  look 
round,  as  I'm  here." 

And  so  I  went  on,  finding  fault  with  the 
dining-room,  drawing-room  kc, — ^Tom  giving 
very  short  replies,  except  when  a  fit  of  laughter 
nearly  choked  him,  till  I  was  supposed  to 
have  reached  the  first  fioor  where  the  imaginary 
Pierson  took  me  in  charge. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  the  lest  bed- 
room ?  "  I  said,  "  how  very  small !  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  because  you're  so  very  fat. 
I  daresay  it  does  seem  small  to  you,"  said 
Racey. 

This  brilliant  inspiration  set  Tom  and  me 
ofE  laughing  so  that  we  could  hardly  speak. 

"  Oh,  Racey,"  I  said,  returning  to  my  real 
character  for  a  minute,  "  Pierson  wouldn't 
really  say  that." 

"  She  said  she'd  have  liked  to  say  it  to  that 
ugly  lady  yesterday,"  said  Racey.  "I  heard 
her  telling  Banks  so,  on  the  stair."  (Banks 
was  the  name  of  the  real  footman.)  "  She  said 
*  I'd  like  to  tell  that  wat '  "  (Racey  couldn't  say 
"y,"  he  always  call^a^,  wat,  BnAfeetj  weet)  "  *  old 
woman  that  it's  no  wonder  our  rooms  isn't 
big  enough  for  Aer.'  And  Banks  did  so 
laugh." 

"  Well,  go  on,  Audrey.  Perhaps  Racey  '11 
tliink  of  some  more  funny  things,"  said 
Tom. 

So  I  proceeded  with  my  inspection  of  the 
house. 

"  What  very  common  papers !  "  I  said,  look- 
ing up  at  the  walls  with  an  imaginary  eye- 
glass. "  I  am  always  accustomed  to  a  great 
deal  of  gold  on  the  pap3rs.  It  lightens  up  so 
well." 

"  Yes,  mum,"  replied  Racey, rather  intoxicated 
by  his  success,  and  now  drawing  wildly  on  his 
imagination,  "  yes,  mum,  I  should  think  you  was 
becustomed  to  walls  that  was  mad^  of  gold  all 
over,  and — and — "  hesitating  how  to  make  his 
sarcasm  biting  enough,  "  and  floors  made  of 
diamonds  and  pessus  stones,  and — " 

"Racey,  hush,"  said  Tom,  "you're  talking 
out  of  the  Bible.     Isn't  he,  Audrey  ?  " 
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I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  give  axn  opinion. 

"Pierson  doesn't  talk  like  that,  any  way,"  I 
said,  without  committing  myself.  "  Let's  go  on 
about  there  not  being  enough  rooms  for  the 
servants.    She  did  say  that." 

"And  about  her  pet  dogs,"  suggested 
Tom. 

"Oh  yes,"  I  said,  in  the  affected  squeaky 
voice  which  we  imagined  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
the  way  of  speaking  of  the  lady  who  had  taken 
siich  a  hold  on  our  fancy,  "oh  dear  yes — I 
must  have  a  very  good  room  for  my  dear  dogs. 
They  are  never  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  room 
withont  a  fire,  and  I  am  so  afraid  this  chimney 
smokes." 

"No,  mum,  it's  me  that  smokes,  mum,  not 
the  chimney,  mum.  Sometimes  I  have  a  cigar, 
mum,  in  my  room,  mum,  and  a  room  that's 
good  enough  for  me  must  be  good  enough  for 
jour  dogs,  mum,"  said  Tom,  the  imaginary 
Banks. 

We  all  three  shouted  with  laughter  at  his 
wit,  though  poor  Banks,  the  most  modest  of 
young  men,  whose  only  peculiarity  was  that  in 
his  nervousness  he  used  to  say  ''.ma'am"  or 
"  sir "  with  every  two  words,  would  have  been 
horrified  if  he  had  known  how  Tom  was 
caricaturing  him.  We  were  still  laughing  when 
the  door  opened  suddenly  and  mother  with  some 
nd  ladies,  to  whom  she  was  showing  the  house, 
came  in. 

There  were  two  ladies — a  not  very  particular 
one,  just  rather  nice,  but  we  didn't  notice  her 
voy  much,  and  a  much  younger  one  whom  we 
noticed  in  a  minute.  It  was  partly  I  think 
because  of  her  pretty  hair,  which  was  that  bright 
goldy  kind  that  looks  as  if  the  sun  was  always 
shining  on  it.  Mine  is  a  lUUe  like  that,  but 
not  80  bright  as  aun — oh,  I  forgot ;  you 
wouldn't  understand.  And  her  hair  showed 
more  becauEe  of  her  being  all  dressed  in  black 
— ^regnlar  black  because  of  somebody  belonging 
to  her  being  dead  I  mean.  She  came  last  into 
the  zoom,  of  course  that  was  right  because  she 
was  yoimgesty  and  mother  came  in  first  to  open 
the  door  like — I  can  remember  quite  well  the 
way  they  all  stood  for  a  minute. 

**  This  is  the  nursery,  I  see,"  said  the  nothing 
particular  lady.  "  Well,  with  me  it  would  not 
be  that,  as  I  have  no  children.     But  it  would 
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make  a  nice  morning-room — it  must  be  a  bright 
room  on  a  sunny  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  mother,  "  that  is  why  we  chose  it 
for  a  nursery.  It  is  a  pity  for  you  to  see 
the  house  on  such  a  dull  day — it  is  such  a 
bright  house  generally — we  have  liked  it  very 
much." 

Mother  spoke  sadly — ^I  knew  the  tone  of  her 
voice  quite  well.  We  all  three  had  of  coiurse 
stopped  playing  and  stood  round  listening  to 
what  was  said.  We  must  have  looked  rather 
funny — ^Racey  with  a  skirt  of  mine  and  a  white 
apron  of  Pierson's,  Tom  with  a  towel  tied  round 
him  to  look  like  Banks  in  the  pantry,  and  I 
with  an  old  shawl  and  a  bonnet  very  much  on 
one  side,  with  a  long  feather,  which  we  had  got 
out  of  our  "  dressing-up  "  things.  We  were  so 
interested  in  listening  to  mother  and  in  looking 
at  the  ladies,  particularly  the  golden-haired 
one,  that  we  quite  forgot  what  queer  figures 
we  were,  till  the  young  lady  turned  towards 
us. 

"These  are  your  little  children,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile — a  rather  sad  smile — ^to  mother- 
"  They  are  playing  at  dressing-up,  I  see." 

"  We're  playing  at  ladies  coming  to  see  the 
house,"  I  said,  coming  forward — I  never  was  a 
f-hy  child — "There  have  been  such  a  lot  of 
ladies." 

Mother  turned  to  the  young  lady. 
"  It  is  perhaps  well  that  they  should  be  able 
to  make  a  play  of  it,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  lady  very  gently,  "  I 
remember  being  just  the  same  as  a  child,  when 
once  my  mother  had  to  go  away — to  India  it 
was — I  was  so  pleased  to  see  her  new  trunks 
and  to  watch  all  the  packing.  And  now — how 
strange  it  seems  that  I  could  have  endured  the 
idea  of  her  going — now  that  I  shall  never  have 
her  again !  " 

Her  lip  quivered,  and  she  turned  away. 
Mbther  spoke  to  her  very,  very  kindly — the 
other  lady,  the  nothing-particular  one  was 
examining  the  cupboards  in  the  room  and  did 
not  notice. 

"  Havo  you  lost  your  dear  mother  % "  she— 
our  mother,  I  mean — asked  the  young  lady. 

She  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  She  just 
bowed  her  head.  Then  touching  her  dress  she 
said  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  "  Yes ;  quite  lately. 
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She  died  in  London  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have 
aeither  father  nor  motb€T  now.  I  tun  staying 
for  awhile  with  my  cousin." 

Then,  partly  I  think  to  hide  the  tears  which 
would  not  be  kept  back,  partly  to  help  herself  to 
grow  calm  again,  she  drew  me  to  her  and  stroked 
my  long  hair  which  himg  down  my  back  below 
my  queer  bonnet, 

"  What  is  your  name,  dear  1 "  she  said. 

"Audrey,"  I  replied.  "Audrey  Mildred  Gower 
is  my  long  name,"  I  added. 

"  '  Audrey '  is  a  very  pretty  name,"  said  the 
young  lady,  still  stroking  my  hair,  "  and  Gower 
— that  is  not  a  very  common  name.  Are  you 
perhaps  relations  of  Dr.  Gower,  of Street  i  " 

"  That's  uncle  QeoS,"  cried  the  hoys  and  I. 

"  He  is  my  husband's  brother,"  said  mother. ' 

The  young  lady  quite  brightened  up. 

"  Oh,  how  curious  I "  she  said.  "  Dr.  Gower 
was  ao  kind  to  my  mother,"  and  again  her 
pretty  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  lips 
quivered. 


Kacey,  staring  at  her,  saw  that  something 
was  the  matter,  though  he  had  not  the  least 
idtsii  what.  He  came  close  up  to  her,  atumbling 
over  his  skirt  and  long  apron  on  the  way,  and 
tugged  her  sleeve  to  catch  her  attention^ 

"  Don't  cry,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  We're  going 
to  live  with  uncle  GeoS.  Perhaps  he'd  let  you 
come  too." 

The  young  lady  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Are  they  really  going  to  live  in  London  1 " 
she  said  to  mother.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you 
again  then  some  day-  I  know  '  uncle  Geoff's ' 
house  very  well." 

But  before  there  was  time  to  say  any  more 
the  other  lady  came  back  from  her  inspection, 
and  began  asking  so  many  things  about  the  house 
that  the  yonng  lady's  attention  woa  quite  taken 
up.  And  soon  after  they  went  away.  After- 
wards I  remember  mother  said  she  was  sorry 
she  had  not  asked  the  young  lady's  name.  But 
we  among  ourselves  fixed  to  call  her  "  Miss 
Goldy-hair." 


iTo  be  eotuinued.) 


A  VEET  LITTLE    STOEY. 


BY  A  VERY  LITTLE  PEBSON. 


AM  a  toy  terrier.    In  Baying 
this,  do   not  suppose  I  mean 
th&t  I  am  one  of  those  miser- 
able little  wretches  composed  of 
wood,  or  plaster,  or  earthenware, 
that  you  see  in  the  shop-win- 
dows.    No,  I  am  solid  tlesh  and    blood,  and 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  about  the  hand- 
Bomest  thing  of  my  size  to  be  found  in  the 
three  kingdoms.     I  am  so  called  only  on  account 
of  my  beauty  and  elegance.     I  am  a  thorough 
lady,  if  birth  and  breeding  can  make  one,  and 
I  am  always  dressed  accordingly,  summer  and 
winter  alike,  in  a  mantle  of  the  richest  black 
satin,  turned  up  with  the  softest  brown  plush, 
mj  only  ornaments  being  a  collar  of  gold,  and 
a  bow  of  scarlet  ribbon. 

My  Toice  is  considered  shrill  by  some  people, 
but  my  manners  are  perfectly  refined ;  and  for 
intelligence — I  can  only  b^j  that  I  often  look 
with  pitying  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
human  beings  who  surzonnd  me. 

But  now  I  know  you  will  ask  me  how  I 
cuoe   to  be  able  to   read  and  write.      Well, 
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perhaps  I  do  it  by  proxy,  perhaps  I  do  not ;  at 
all  events  it  is  a  matter  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  and  concerns  nobody  but  myself. 
If  yon  consider  that  I  have  no  right  to  tell 
my  story,  do  not  read  it,  that's  all. 

To  begin — you  must  know  the  family  I 
reside  in  is  very  numerous,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  they  all  vie  with  each  other 
in  showing  me  respect  and  attention.  They 
are  of  various  ages,  but  as  I  am  five  years  old 
and  quite  grown  up — indeed  I  heard  an  im- 
pertinent visitor  nay  the  other  day  that  I  wns 
getting  old — and  they  are  all  older  than  I  am, 
I  scarcely  consider  any  of  them  children. 

I  am  most  intimate  with  the  two  youngest, 
Octavia,  commonly  called  Totty ;  and  Henrietta, 
in  the  same  way  generally  abbreviated  into 
Tatty, 

The  latter  is  my  favourite,  her  knees  fit  me 
better  as  a  seat  than  any  one  else's,  and  that 
is  a  very  important  matter,  also  she  is  more 
constantly  at  my  disposal. 

My  name  is  "  Bee  " — a  foolish  name  I  con- 
sider, and,  as  I  always  suspect,  given  to  me  in 
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order  that  they  may  make  little  jokes  about 
my  being  an  idle  useless  Bee  that  makes  no 
honey,  and  so  on.  What  a  blessing  it  is  that 
dogs  are  not  expected  to  joke.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  miserable  weaknesses  of  humanity. 

We  live  in  the  country,  in  a  nice  large  house, 
with  a  park  and  garden,  the  latter  very  plea- 
sant and  convenient  for  me  to  take  my  exercise 
in.  In  fact  I  really  do  not  think  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  live  in  any  family,  how- 
ever agreeable,  that  passed  the  whole  year  in 
London.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  suit  neither  my 
health  nor  my  habits. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  begin  my  story 
in  earnest. 

You  must  know  then  that  we,  that  is,  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  and  myself,  dine 
at  about  two  o'clock  while  the  others  lunch. 

My  pleasure  in  the  meal  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  remarks  continually  made  by 
papa  and  mamma,  who  always  preside,  and  by 
the  elder  sisters,  upon  my  appetite.  It  cannot 
be  from  stinginess,  as,  after  all,  I  do  not  eat  as 
much  as  any  other  member  of  the  family  \  nor 
from  unkindness,  as  I  really  believe  they  all 
have  my  good  at  heart;  but  I  dislike  it  ex- 
tremely ;  personal  remarks  are  always  dis- 
agreeable, and  it  is  continually — "  Tatty,  if  you 
stufE  that  dog  to  such  a  degree,  it  will  grow  so 
fat  it  will  lose  all  its  beauty," — "  Totty,  pray 
do  not  give  '  Bee '  any  more  meat."  All  this, 
in  my  opinion,  coming  very  badly  from  a  lady 
who  has  certainly  long  ago  lost  all  her  beauty 
from  that  very  cause,  while  I  am  still  generally 
considered  perfectly  symmetrical. 

But  on  the  day  in  question,  however,  nothing 
was  said  about  me  at  all,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
eat  in  peace.  Our  papa  began,  as  soon  as  we 
sat  down,  to  relate  how  he  had  just  made  a 
great  purchase  of  ancient  and  valuable  china 
at  a  sale,  and  then  turning  to  us,  he  said, 
''And  now,  children,  attend  to  what  I  say. 
This  china  is  for  the  present  placed  on  the 
table  in  my  dressing-room,  and  until  it  is 
removed,  I  particularly  desire  that  none  of  you 
will  enter  it,  as,  if  any  piece  were  broken,  it 
could  never  be  replaced.  When  it  is  arranged 
on  the  <Stagires  now  being  prepared  for  its 
reception  in  the  drawing-room,  I  think  you 
will  all  be  amused  in  looking  at  it,  as,  besides 
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bowls  and  vases,  there  are  Chinese  monsters, 
and  pretty  figures  of  various  descriptions." 

Of  course  all  promised  obedience,  though  I 
daresay  several  of  the  party  felt  some  curiosity 
to  see  the  "  Chinese  monsters,  and  pretty  figures 
of  various  descriptions."  That  one  did,  I  can 
answer  for  it,  as  that  very  afternoon,  following 
Totty  about  the  house,  I  found  that,  being 
alone,  she,  after  looking  about  to  see  that  she 
was  not  observed,  turned  quickly  into  the 
dressing-room;  forbidden  fruit  is  always  said 
to  be  the  sweetest,  and  perhaps  her  desire  to 
view  these  wonders  was  increased  by  the  strin- 
gent orders  she  had  received. 

She  went  straight  up  to  the  table,  and 
fingered  and  took  up  the  different  figures  and 
monsters  with  little  exclamatv>ns  of  delight, 
when  suddenly  steps  were  heard  approaching 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  in  her 
fright  she  set  down  a  beautiful  shepherdess  so 
hurriedly,  that  it  fell  off  the  table,  and  broke 
into  twenty  pieces. 

Totty  fled  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry 
her,  leaving  the  door  open,  and  I  daresay  was 
soon  at  the  end  of  the  gallery ;  but  as  I  followed 
her  out  of  the  room,  I  met  at  the  very  door 
my  own  especial  friend  Tatty,  who,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  matter,  stopped  to  caress  me,  as 
the  dear  creature  always  does. 

Most  unfortunately,  as  it  happened,  f br  our 
papa,  whose  were  the  footsteps  we  had  heard 
approaching,  came  in  just  at  the  very  moment, 
and  immediately  espied  the  damage  done,  and 
there  we  were,  caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
act,  close  to  the  open  door ! 

Our  papa  of  course  accused  Tatty  of  dis- 
obedience, while  lamenting  over  his  loss,  the 
very  pearl  of  his  collection,  broken  beyond  the 
possibility  of  repair.  He  reproached  poor 
Tatty  in  the  severest  terms,  to  which  she 
replied  with  tearful  denials.  This  still  further 
exasperated  our  papa.  He  firmly  believed  that 
Tatty  was  the  culprit ;  and  certainly  appear- 
ances were  against  her. 

He  went  down  stairs,  dragging  Tatty  with 
him,  and  entering  the  drawing-room,  recounted 
to  the  company  there  assembled  his  recent 
misfortune,  ending  the  recital  with  "  I  assure 
you,  I  feel  the  loss  of  this  valuable  piece  of 
china  less  than  the  falsehood  of  this  child. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  as  no 
one  else  has  been  there,  yet  she  persists  in 
deujing  thai  she  has  done  it.  I  declare  now 
tliat  if  she  will  at  once  acknowledge  her  guilt, 
I  promise  to  forgive  her,  but  if  she  will  not 
do  so,  she  shall  certainly  sufEer  the  severest 
punishment  that  I  can  inflict.'' 

Poor  Tatty  cried  and  protested  in  vain.  Oh ! 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  regretted 
the  want  of  that  much  misused  organ,  human 
speech.  I  knew  the  truth,  and  I  alone,  and 
1  had  no  power  to  reveal  it. 

But  now  it  was  proposed  to  go  up  in  a  body 
to  the  dressing-room,  and  inspect  the  mischief 
that  had  been  done. 

There  were,  besides  our  papa  and  mamma, 
all  the  children,  including  Totty,  who  came 
in  jiist  at  that  moment,  looking  as  innocent, 
as  they  say,  as  a  lamb — though  why  lambs  are 
supposed  to  be  more  innocent  than  dogs  I 
must  say  I  never  could  discover. 

There  lay  the  beautiful  figure  on  the  floor, 
in  innumerable  pieces,  a  melancholy  wreck; 
and  great,  as  you  may  imagine,  were  the  lamen- 
tations over  it.  'Some  suggested  repairs,  which 
others  pronounced  impossible.  Some  talked 
of  mischievous  children,  and  quoted  stories  of 
juvenile  delinquencies,  and  all  agreed  to  abuse 
poor  Tatty  in  particular. 

But  while  they  were  all  fully  occupied  in  this 
manner,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  see  what  I 
<»>uld  do,  so,  quite  unobserved  by  any  one,  I 
jumped  on  to  the  table  so  adroitly  as  not  to 
touch  any  of  the  precious  china.  I  might  have 
been  one  of  the  robins  who  covered  the  babies 
with  leaves,  so  little  commotion  did  I  make, 
while  I  began  to  look  about  me  on  all  sides. 

There  were  the  china  bowls  with  Chinese 
trees  and  houses,  and  men  and  women  in  petti- 


coats all  round  them,  and  plates  and  saucers 
with  beautiful  landscapes  and  pictures  painted 
in  them,  and  there  were  elegant  ladies  and 
gentlemen  looking  at  one  another,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Chinese  monsters ;  but  all  this  did  not 
interest  me  at  all,  I  looked  in  and  out,  and 
well  was  I  rewarded,  for  just  behind  a  cup  and 
saucer — what  did  I  see]  There  lay  a  little 
ring,  a  present  to  Totty  on  her  birthday,  a 
short  time  before,  and  expressly  chosen  too 
large  for  her,  in  consideration  of  her  rapid 
growth,  but  which  she  had  persisted  in  wearing 
notwithstanding. 

I  barked  to  attract  general  attention,  then 
taking  the  ring  in  my  mouth,  I  jumped  down, 
and  wagging  my  tail  with  a  grace  peculiar  to 
myself,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  my  master. 

Every  one  saw  where  I  had  found  it,  and 
guessed  at  once  how  it  came  there.  In  Totty's 
sudden  flight  the  ring  had  slipped  off  her 
finger,  and  she  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  search  for  it. 

Our  papa  looked  at  her,  and  no  doubt  her 
conscience  smote  her.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  made  a  full  confession  of  her  guilt. 

My  darling  mistress  was  overwhelmed  with 
caresses  to  make  up  for  the  pain  she  had 
suffered  under  such  injurious  and  unjust  sus- 
picions, and  the  good  little  heart  begged  as 
her  only  recompense  the  pardon  of  her  sister 
Totty. 

As  for  me,  I  was  praised  and  petted  by 
everybody.  Our  mamma  said  that  my  '^  intelli- 
gence* equalled  my  beauty."  I  don't  quite 
know  how  that  may  be,  but  I  think  no  one 
can  deny  that  a ''  very  little  pterson ''  may  some- 
times be  of  some  use,  and  have  something  to 
tell  worth  hearing.     At  least  I  hope  so. 

A.  £.  B. 
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HURRAH  I   HURRAH! 


HURRAH!    HURRAH! 

FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 

UR-RAH  !  Hur-rah !  I'm  off  and  a-way, 
A-way  on  my  char-ger  bold, 
The  things  I  shall  hear,  the  things  I  shall 
see. 
Have  ne-ver  been  heard  or  told. 

I  feel  so  strong,  and  I  feel  so  brave^ 

As  my  horse  be-neath  me  flies: 
The  air  rush-es  past,  and  fans  my  hair, 

As  we  quick-ly  fall  and  rise. 

» 

I'm  rid-ing  arway  as  fast  as  I  can, 

And  hope  to  reaoh  the  moon ; 
But  if  I  get  there,  I  real-ly  fear 

I  shall  not  come  back  ve-ry  soon. 

With  my  fine  new  sword  I  shall  cut  my  way. 

As  I  gal-lop  so  brare-ly  a-long. 
My  foes  will  turn  in-to  friends  you'll  sfee 

As  I  ride  a-way  sing-ing  a  song. 

What  fiin  it  is  to  fly  o-ver  the  ground. 

To  hur-ry  from  place  to  place. 
With  a  strong  good  horse,  that  ne-ver  tires 

Though  I  al-ways  make  him  race. 

s 

Oh  dear  -I  oh  dear !  don't  call  to  me,  nurse ! 

I  thought  I  was  near  the  moon, 
And  now  you  want  to  wash  my  hands, 

Din-ner  is  mitch  too  goon.  editob. 
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THE    BATTLE 


THE    LEADEN   AND   "WOODEN    SOLDIEES. 


"T  is  well   known  in  tho   toy  world 
that    enmity   lias  always   existed 
between    wooden      soldiers      and 
soldiers    of     lead,  the   latter  de- 
claring that  wooden 
Holdiers  are  not  sol- 
diers at  all,  and  tho 
wooden  soldiers  say- 
ing precisely  theeame 
of   the  leaden    sol- 
diew. 

To  tell  the  tmth 
I  have  my  own  idea 
upon  the  subject, 
bnt  I  keep  it  to 
myself:  the  wooden 
soldiers  are  my  com- 
rades. — 
It  happened  at  lait  that  war  was  de- 
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dared.  Foople  always,  somehow,  lind  more 
excuse  for  war  than  for  peace.  The  leaden 
soldiers  pretended  that  we  bad  insulted  them 
by  turning  our  backs  upon  them ;  which  hap- 
pened  simply  because  the  shopman  did  not 
choose  to  turn  our  faces  in  their  direction. 

Any  way  it  was  motive  enongh  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  aa  we  were  only  too  glad  to  have  a 
fight.  We  answered  the  leaden  soldiers  by 
placing  ourselves  in  battle  army. 

We  certainly  formed  a  fine  regiment.  Our 
uniform  consisted  of  red  tunics,  and  white 
trousers.  Our  black  shakos  came  down  nearly 
to  our  eyes.  We  were  armed  with  wooden 
guns ;  and  no  sight  could  be  prettier  than  to  see 
us  mantzuvring  in  the  sunlight.  Xot  one  of 
us  but  felt  elated  at  the  idea  of  fighting.  We 
did  so  bate  those  little  leaden  soldiers;  they 
used  to  make  such  impertinent  jokes  about  us 
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and  our  wooden  guns.     Wo  were  animated  by  I  only  thought  diephkying  of  my  valour  to  the 
true  warlike  ardour,    nnd  I,  like  the  others,  \  enemy. 


The  leaden  soldiers  were 
than  ourselves,  and  they  had 
taraby  and  artillery ;  but  we  rose 


lore   numerous  ]  least  above  them  in  height ;  they  looked  quite 
ith  them  both      like  dwarfs  beside  an. 

inch  at  |       The  day  of   the    battle  arrived.     Tlio  little 


toy  rabbits  beat  to  arms  on  their  drums,  and  |  beautiful  sight !     We  opened  out  into  line  two 
ve  put  ourselves  in  movement.     It  was  a  most  |  deep.     And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
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"  I  loft  and  oar  right  advancing  so  as  to 

is  trying  moment  not  one  of  ua  trembled. 
[  on  oar  stands  as  if  we  were  made  of  iron, 
emed  to  be  too  small  for  the  manffiuvres 
d  should  take  place. 
Be  read; !  "  cried 

ve  courage !  sounded 

ront.  March !  File 
to  the  left,  to 
anns,  carry  arms! ' 
These  orders  filled 
the  air  from  both 
sides. 

The  dolls  gazed 
upon  us  with  ad- 
miration  from    a 
distance.       Their 
'  pretty,  rosy  little 

faces  seemed  to 
enconrage  na  Borne  were  bo  tender-hearted  however,  that  they  hid  their  faces  in  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs — unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  combat :  and  one  lai^e  baby-doll,  who 
had  a  liking  for  one  of  us  soldiers,  was  bo  troubled  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  wounded 
— perhaps  killed !  that  she  lifted  up  her  little  petticoat  and  began  to  cry  in  it,  not  caring 
what  any  one  might  say. 

As  for  the  other  toys,  they  remained  immovable,  dreading  the  effects  of  this  terrible  war. 
Punch,  who  never  was  brave,  hid  himself  in  the  shadow  of  his  own  hnmp ;  Harlequin  swallowed 
half  his  wand  in  the  fright  of  the  moment ;  and  the  toy  miller  rolled  himself  up  in  a  sack  of 
floor  under  the  others. 

"Bat!   Tat!    Ting!    Ting!  "  was   the  noise   made  by  the  little  rabbits  as  they  drummed 
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away,     and      suddenly    came     the     order  — 
"  Chai^ !  " 

Tbe   little  leaden  cavalry  shot  towards  us 
like  an  arrow,  but  as  Bome  of  the  horses  were 


badly  balanced,  about  half  fell  down  on  the 
way.  The  others  made  straight  at  us  with 
drawn  swords.  Tbe  shock  was  terrible  !  Two 
of -our  soldiers  fell.     Luckily  for  us,  the  little 


leadon  horsemen  coald  not  stop  themselves  in  I  tell  that  we  showed  mercy  and  spared  their 
time.  In  a  moment  they  had  leaped  straight  lives.  Alas!  we  did  not.  We  simply  cut 
into  the  midst  of  our  square.     I  wish  I  could  I  thera  to  pieces,  small  as  mincemeat.     And  they 


ceitainly  were  bmve  little  fellows!  There 
Deemed  now  to  be  a  slight  panic  in  the  leaden 
Boldiers'  camp  at  tbe  sight  of  this  terrible 
cama^  The  lanks  seemed  upset,  we  thought 
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at  first  they  were  about  to  disband !  But  the 
lines  soon  were  reformed,  and  then  the  dried 
peas  from  their  artillery  began  to  rain  down 
upon  us  like  hailstpoes. 
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I  saw  three  men  fall  round  me,  and  a  f ourtli 
lost  his  shako. 

,  "  Close  up  the  ranka  !  "  cried  our  commander. 
This  man  was  afraid  of  nothing ;  he  was  made 
of  the  same  wood  aa  ourselves,  but  apparently 


the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  anthority  which 
be  had,  gave  him  such  energy  as  we  common 
soldiers  do  not  possess. 

At  some  distance  from  us  stood  .1  mill — it 
pretty  mill  with  pink  and    blue  wings.     Our 


commander  ordered  uh  to  make  for  it  and  \ 
occupy  it.  Onco  there,  we  should  be  safe  from  \ 
the  cannonade. 

We  did  not  require  the  order  to  be  repeated, 
as  yoii  may  suppose.  We  had  no  artillery,  and 
those  dreadful  dried  peas  made  anything  but 
pleasant  music  whizzing  round  our  ears. 

"  To  the  mill !  "  we  cried.     And  at  double 
*8 


quick  ] 


I  rushed   forwards — like    ■ 


Naturally  the  enemy  directed  their  fix© 
against  the  mill,  but  the  mill  was  very  soliil, 
and  the  leaden  soldiers  were  coming  to  the  en  J 
of  theirammnnition,  "Ping!  Ping !"  sounded 
the  peas  over  our  heads,  and  as  I  had  the 
stupidity  to  venture  a  little  out  of  the  mnlcs. 
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tita  last  pea  struck  me  and  carried  off  my 
kg. 

Alas!  I  was  now  but  half  a  soldier!  "Ah!" 
thought  I,  "  all  this  would  never  have  happened 
if  this  horrid  quarrel  had  not  been  between  the 
wooden  and  leaden  soldiers.  However,  a  leaden 
soldier  is  not  as  good  as  a  wooden  one  after  all." 

I  now  felt  such  sharp  pain  in  the  place  where 
my  leg  had  been,  that  I  cried  out  for  help.  A 
window  at  the  top  of  the  mill  now  opened 
mysterioualy,  and  a  soft  little  voice,  the  softest 
of  the  soft,  said  to  me : — 


"Nice  little  Boldier,  what  ore  you  doing 
there  t " 

I  raised  my  eyes  and  saw  a  little  fair  head, 
and  a  pretty  little  face,  which  smiled  at  me. 

"Beautiful  lady,"  I  answered  with  all  a 
soldier's  gallantry,  "a  cannon  ball  has  carried 
off  my  leg." 

"  Dear  little  soldier,"  replied  she,  "  I  will 
give  you  another  leg,  new  and  beautiful,  if  you 
will  consent  to  do  as  I  tell  you.  Push  open 
the  door,  and  come  in." 

I  dragged  myself  as  well  as  I  ould  to  the 


door,  and  hopped  on  my  one  leg  into  the  mill. 
I  then  saw  coming  towards  me,  a  most  delightful 
little  lady,  bright  and  beautiful,  fresh  ax  a 
spring  morning.  She  said  to  me,  "  I  love  fine 
Httio  Boldiers  like  you.     Are  you  brave  1 " 

"  Always  brave  in  the  service  of  my  country 
or  the  ladies,"  I  replied. 

'-  That  is  well ;  in  that  case,  take  your  sword 
9,ad  deliver  me  from  that  great  serpent  that 
watches  me  day  and  inight." 

As  she  spoke  she  showed  me  a  long  green 
serpent  folded  round  and  round  in  coOs.  He 
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was  half  hidden  in  a  stable,  where  there  were 
two  red  mahogany  cows  standing.  One  may 
be  brave  and  yet  not  able  to  help  feeling 
rather  nervous  at  the  sight  of  so  terrible  a 
monster.  But  the  wish  to  show  my  courage 
to  the  charming  little  liidy  overcame  my  fear, 
I  drew  my  sword  and  killed  the  serpent. 

"  This  is  not  all,"  now  cried  the  little  lady 
with  tears,  "if  you  still  wish  to  please  me, 
you  must  rid  me  of  that  great  lion  which 
terrifies  me  with  his  horrible  eyes." 

I  turned  my  head  and  saw  on  enoimous  red 
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loaBe  under  which  glared  the  ferocious  eyeballs  I  had  first  seen  the  little  pink  face,  Rhe  said 
of  a  savage  lion.  I  made  straight  at  the  brute  to  me :  "I  have  a  last  thing  to  ask  you  to 
— always  hof^ing  on  my  one  leg — and  I  passed  do  for  .me.  Just  lean  out  of  that  window  and 
my  sword  dowD  his  throat. 

I  "Brave  little 
lady,  "  go  up  t 
there  that  you 
told  you  of." 

I,  went  up,  be 
of  mine,  and  wh< 


I  did  as  she  bade  me,  and  as  I  was  going  I  me   by  my  one  leg  and   threw  me  from  the 
to  torn  round  to  tell  her  that  all  was  safe,      window,    laughing    with    all    her    bad    little 
I   that  wicked  and  perfidious  little  person  seized  I  heart. 
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I  sufFered  a  terrible  shock 

in  ay  head.      With  a   loud 

ay  I  awoke;  and  I  found, 

to  my  great  satisfaction,  that 

what  I  had  taken  for  reality 

was  nothing    bat    a   dream. 

I  was  peacefully  sleeping  in 

tbe  bottom  of  my  box  with 

my  comrades  round  me  ;  and 

the  little  light  which  found 

its  way  through  the  shop 
shutters  showed  me  the  box 
o(  leaden  soldiers,  who  were 
also  all  peacefully  slumbering 
like  ourselves. 

It  was  not  troe  then  !  The 
httle  leaden  soldiers  did  not 
go  to  war  with  na  wooden 
once!  And  I  did  not  lose 
iDj  hi^  in  battle  ! 

The  war  and   all  the  rest 
«M  nothing  but  the  dream  of  a  little  wooden  I 
foot-soldier  who  was  troubled  with  tughtmare.    | 


And  the  Uttle  wooden 
soldier. —  who  *as  very  old 
when  he  told  this  story — 
added: 

"At  that  time,  there  was 
a  war  going  on  between  some 
people  who  called  themselves 
Turks,  I  don't  know  why, 
and  some  other  people  who 
called  themselves  Russians,  I 
don't  know  why  either.  Now 
the  shopman,  the  very  evening' 
before  I  had  this  dream,  was 
readmg  out  the  newspaper  to 
bis  wife,  and  that  troubled 
and  Dpset  my  mind.  I  tnttst 
have  been  mad  indeed  to 
think,  even  in  a  dream,  that 

little  toy  soldiers  tould  be  made  for  anything 

except  to  amuse  little  children." 


WHEN   BICHAED   EEIGN'D   IN   MERRY 

BNaiiAND. 


PlAKO. 


Voice, 


Piano. 


AUeareUs. 


Atranffed/rom  an  old  sheet  ballad  by  T.  Crahptok. 
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VThen    Richard  reign'd  in      mer-ry  England,      A    %rar-liko  King  was        he  : 
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2. 
Then  liv'd  the  gallant  Eobin  Hood 

With  all  his  yeomanry  :  [mood 

In  merry  green  Sherwood  they  liv'd  in  merry 

By  famous  archery. 


3. 

Guy  Warwick's  earl  the  wild  boar  slew 
That  harm'd  the  people  sore ;  [head, 

The  monster  he  laid  dead  and  then  cut  off  his 
So  he  never  could  grunt  any  more. 


4. 
Tom  Hickathrift,  so  stalwart  and  tall 

With,  club  kill'd  giants  strong ; 
He  exercised  his  might  in  fighting  for  the  right. 

And  beating  the  base  and  wrong. 
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DORA  AND    CLAUDE. 

EtTBE  RiOET  Hos.   E.  H.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEU,  M.P.,  AulliOT  of  "  Uacle  Jot's  Slorie),"  *e. 


CBAPTEB   II. 

^JMHLL  I  know  is  that^  somelioiv  or  other, 
IflOn  Qneen  Carina  Eent  I>ora  fast  asleep, 
^9^  and  while  she  was  iu  this  state 
^^  conreyed  her  safely  into  her  own 
'orest,  and  laid  ber  on  a  little  sofa  in  her  own 
particulur  hollow  tree.  The  child  was  so  tired 
'ith  her  long  walk,  and  bo  overcome  by  the 
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magic  which  had  sent  her  to  sleep,  that  sbe 
slumbered  on,  peacefally  and  happily,  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Meanwhile,  Carina,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
exercise  her  full  powers  before,  now  employed 
herself  in  endeavouring  to  discover  that  which 
she  had  desired  to  know  about  the  child  and 
her  brother. 

In  order  to  do  this  she  went  to  the  Spring  of 
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Truth,  which  was  the  name  of  a  beautiful 
springy  whose  water,  clear  as  crystal,  bubbled 
up  in  a  green  spot  in  a  part  of  the  forest  not 
very  far  from  the  hollow  tree.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful place,  to  which  the  Fairy  very  often 
went,  not  only  when  she  wanted  to  know  the 
rights  of  any  matter  about  which  she  was  in 
doubt,  but  for  the  mere  beauty  of  the  scene. 
For  some  distance  around  the  spring  the  trees 
broke  away  so  as  to  leave  a  large  open  space, 
and  within  this  space  grew  the  most  lovely 
rhododendrons,  which,  unlike  the  generality  of 
such  plants,  kept  in  flower  all  the  year  round, 
which  showed  that  they  too  partook  of  fairy 
nature,  or  they  could  not  have  done  so. 

There  within  the  circle  formed  by  the  rhodo- 
dendrons was  the  green  spot  already  mentioned, 
but  between  the  spring  and  the  rhododendrons 
the  space  was  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  most 
exquisite  flowers,  whose  glorious  hue  delighted 
the  eye,  whilst  their  delicious  fragrance  filled 
the  air  with  rare  perfume.  They  grew  close 
down  to  the  spring  with  only  a  little  space  of 
soft  green  turf  between  them  and  it.  In  the 
very  middle  of  the  little  green  lawn  which  was 
thus  enclosed  was  a  rock,  where,  indeed,  you 
would  hardly  have  expected  a  rock  to  be ;  but 
there  it  was,  a  curiously  shaped  rock,  like  a 
bee-hive,  and  not  a  very  large  one,  but  at  its 
foot  bubbled  up  the  spring,  the  water  of  which 
rose  from  a  large  natural  basin,  over  which  if 
you  bent  and  looked  down,  you  saw  the  bottom 
to  be  of  the  finest  gravel,  and  the  water  was 
so  clear  that  it  seemed  much  less  deep  than  was 
really  the  case.  Overflowing  the  basin,  it  made 
its  way  through  the  flowers  to  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  then  away  to  the  trees  and  into 
the  forest,  where  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  spring  was  the  place  to  which 
Queen  Carina  was  bent,  and  she  walked  down 
to  it  by  a  little  path  which  she  had  often 
trodden  before,  and  which  led  her  down  to  the 
very  edge.  There  she  stopped  and  seated 
herself  upon  a  little  seat  which  she  had  long 
ago  placed  there  for  herself,  and  upon  which 
she  often  sat  when  she  came  to  the  spot. 
It  was  a  chair  which  the  squirrels  had  plaited 
for  her  with  hazel  twigs,  and  it  was  placed  in  a 
bed  of  most  sweet  carnations  very  near  to  the 
green  space  in  which  the  spring  rose.     In  this  I 
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chair  the  Fairy  seated  herself,  and  having  gone 
through  certain  forms  which  were  necessary, 
but  which  the  stem  laws  of  fairyland  forbid 
me  to  repeat^  she  thus  addressed  the  Spirit 
which  inhabited  the  spring — 

*'  Carina  hither  comes,  forsooth. 
As  oft  before,  in  search  of  truth. 
Well  knowing  that  no  falsehood  here 
Will  be  allowed  to  interfere. 
Whilst  soaring  pleasantly  on  high 
I  chanced  on  earth  to  cast  my  eye, 
And  saw  a  child,  who  seemed  to  roam 
Far  from  its  kindred  and  its  home. 
This  little  maiden  whom  I  fonnd. 
Was  seated,  sobbing,  on  the  ground  ; 
Her  tender  little  foot  was  torn 
And  bleeding  from  a  bramble-thorn  ; 
8he  sought  her  brother — so  she  said — 
But  she  was  wandering  instead 
Into  a  forest  dark  and  wild. 
Unfit  for  such  a  tender  child. 
Where  evil  animals  obey 
The  giant's  bad  and  ruthless  sway. 
From  thence  I  brought  her,  pretty  dear, 
And  placed  her  comfortably  here 
Within  ray  own  well-guarded  tree, 
Where  safe  she  rests  as  safe  can  be. 
But  whence  she  comes,  and  what  her  tale. 
To  tell  me,  Springlet,  do  not  faiL 
For  it  is  thine  the  past  to  know, 
Upon  thy  water  truth  doth  flow, 
And  thou  will  show  me  how  to  aid 
And  best  assLst  the  tender  maid." 

Having  thus  told  her  story  in  plain  language, 
and  made  her  request  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Spring,  the  Fairy  sat  quietly  back  in  her  chair 
and  awaited  the  reply.  It  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

First  of  all,  however,  there  was  a  noise 
inside  the  rock  which  sounded  for  all  the  world 
as  if  a  great  swarm  of  bees  were  humming 
and  buzzing  away  and  trying  to  get  out ;  then 
this  sound  somewhat  died  away,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  a  different  nature  altogether. 
It  seemed  to  the  Fairy  as  if  she  was  listening 
to  the  most  ravishing  music  that  ever  was 
heard  anywhere,  but  just  so  distant  that  the 
listener's  ear  must  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
hear  it.  Then,  after  the  music  came  tlie  voice 
— ^the  exquisite  voice — of  a  singer,  and  this 
did  not  die  away  like  the  previous  sounds,  but 
presently  expressed  itself  in  words  whicli  were 
sung  in  a  tone  very  clear,  very  sweet,  and  just 
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sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  above  the  bubbling 
of  the  spring  water,  and  ,the  rustling  of  the 
leayes  of  the  rhododendrons  which  were  stirred 
by  a  gentle  breath  of  air — 

"  Carina !  'tis  veil  that  thou  comest  to  ask 
Of  those  to  whom  tnith  is  no  difficult  task. 
And  sLnce  thou  demandest  with  word  and  with  sign, 
List,  Faiij,  and  surely  the  truth  shall  be  thine. 
Young  Dora  and  Claude  were  a  fond  mother's  pride, 
Bntthat  mother,  alns !  in  an  evil  hour  died ; 
And  their  lather,  disliking  a  widower's  life, 
Behared  like  a  fool,  and  espouped  a  new  wife. 
Behold  of  such  conduct  the  natural  fruit ! 
Thi«  lady  behaved  like  a  regular  brute. 
If  Claude  was  unwell  she  declared  'twas  a  sham — 
Made  Dora  eat  bread  without  butter  or  jam — 
Her  anns  and  her  shoulders  repeatedly  nipped, 
X  And  at  last,  one  fine  morning,  sent  Claude  to  be 

whipped. 
The  boy,  nearly  ten,  without  further  dela^ 
Escaped  his  chastising  by  running  away. 
And  the  stepmother,  when  she  was  told  it  was  so, 
3aid  merely  '  good  riddance — ^pray  let  the  brat  go.' 
He  went-Huid  he  wandered  from  morning  till  night, 
Till  he  found  himself  rather  in  woe-begone  plight. 
Bat  still  wandered  onward  and  onward  until 
He  sat  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  a  hilL 
That  hill  is  possessed  (I  am  telling  you  true) 
By  blue-spotted  dwaifs,  a  most  singular  crew  ; 
And  at  tlds  very  time,  a  remarkable  thin^ 
These  curious  people  had  need  of  a  king. 
So,  seeing  young  Claude,  they  came  hurrying  down 
From  the  top  of  their  mountain,  and  offered  the 

crown. 
He,  seeing  these  pigmies  kneel  down  at  his  feet, 
Hade  instant  inquiry  for  something  to  eat. 
And  when,  having  eaten,  they  asked  him  again. 
He  kindly  consented  to  stay  there  and  reign. 
Meanwhile,  little  Dora,  when  Claudy  took  flight 
Was  left  all  alone  to  her  stepmother's  spito, 
^0  spatted  and  pinched  her  from  morning  till 

night. 

The  child  loved  her  brother  ;  her  life  was  so  sad 
That  morning  and  ev'ning  she  pined  for  the  lad. 
And  thought  that  she  soon  would  assuredly  die, 
Vnless  to  her  brother  she  managed  to  fly. 
The  stepmother — wicked  as  stepmothers  are — 
In  the  way  of  her  flight  placed  no  possible  bar^ 
But,  teasing  her  always,  did  palpably  try 
To  tempt  the  poor  chicken  to  leave  her  and  fly. 
She  fled,  little  darling,  as  well  as  she  could. 
Bat  instead  of  the  mountain  she  went  to  the  wood 
And  had  you  not  found  her,  as  certain  as  fate 
She  had  died,  as  desired,,  by  her  stepmother's  hate." 

Here  the  voice  stopped,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Spring  having  told  the  Fairy  all  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  well  knowing  that  she  could 
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now  manage  the  present  and  future  for  herself. 
Carina  had  listened  with  great  attetition,  and 
her  tender  heart  was  touched  with  pity  for 
the  poor  children  who  had  been  so  badly  treated 
by  the  cruel  stepmother.  Especially  she  felt 
for  the  dear  little  girl  who  at  such  an  early 
age  had  been  driven  from  her  home,  and  with 
all  the  trusting  confidence  of  innocent  child- 
hood had  wandered  forth  to  seek  her  brother  as 
her  best  and  only  friend. 

The  Fairy  made  up  her  mind  on  the  instant 
that  she  would  do  all  she  could  to  help  the 
little  one,  and  that  not  only  would  she  bring 
her  and  her  brother  together,  but  would,  if 
possible,  avenge  them  of  the  enemy  who  had 
endeavoured  to  destroy  their  young  lives.  The 
question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  1  She  sat 
musing  by  the  spring  for  some  time  before  she 
could  make  up  her  mind,  and  carefully  thought 
over  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Still  she  could  not  quite  settle  all  at  once 
what  to  do,  so  after  thanking  the  Spirit  of  the 
Spring  in  the  best  rhymes  which  she  could 
make  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  she  left  her 
seat  among  the  carnations  and  returned  to  her 
hollow  tree.  As  little  Dora  was  still  plunged 
in  a  profound  slumber,  she  thought  it  best  to 
leave  her  in  that  condition,  so  that  she  might 
be  well  rested  from  her  fatigue. 

Accordingly,  Queen  Carina  again  left  the 
tree,  and  went  to  the  wild-strawberry  beds, 
which  was  a  famous  place  for  thinking  over 
plans,  because  you  could  occupy  yourself  whilst 
you  did  so  in  picking  and  eating  the  straw- 
berries, which  grew  there  in  great  abundance. 
This  the  Fairy  began  to  do,  and  before  she  had 
eaten  as  many  strawberries  as  would  be  required 
to  make  one  "  strawberry  mess  "  for  an  Eton 
boy,  she  had  arranged  in  her  own  mind  all  that 
she  would  do,  and  how  she  would  set  about  the 
business  in  hand. 

Accordingly,  she  rose  from  her  seat  for  a 
moment,  and  by  a  call  only  known  to  herself, 
summoned  the  green  woodpecker  to  her  side. 
In  a  very  few  moments  the  bird  appeared, 
seated  himself  upon  the  bough  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tree,  and  having  crawled  a  little  way  up  its 
trunk  and  done  a  little  tapping  to  show  that 
it  was  really  himself,  and  not  an  enemy  who 
had  taken  the  shape  of  a  woodpecker,  sat  still, 
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and  listened  respectfully  to  the  directions  of 
the  Fairy.  She  ordered  him  to  fly  at  once  to 
the  cave  of  the  Elf  Earlydew,  who  lived  just 
outside  the  forest,  and  bid  him  to  attend  upon 
her  at  the  great  oak  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Now  Earlydew  was  a  very  worthy  elf,  and 
one  of  considerablo  influence  among  his  race, 
uU  of  whom  in  that  neighbourhood  owned  the 
authority  of  the  Fairy,  and  were  ready  to  servo 
her  in  every  possible  way.  So  rapidly  did  tho 
green  woodpecker  speed  upon  his  errand,  and 
so  prompt  to  obey  the  summons  was  the  excellent 
Earlydew,  that  within  half  an  hour  of  the  Fairy 
having  sent  the  message  he  was  standing  beneath 
the  great  oak,  anxious  to  do*  whatever  should 
be  required  of  him  by  his  royal  mistress.  He 
was  a  handsome  elf  enough,  about  a  foot  high) 
with  well-made  form  and  limbs,  and  brightly 
sparkling  eyes.  He  wore  a  little  black  velvet 
cap  upon  his  head,  with  a  jay*s  wing  stuck 
jauntily  in  it  by  way  of  ornament,  but  he  pulled 
off  the  cap  when  he  stood  before  the  Fairy, 
and  bowed  to  the  ground  before  her  (whicli 
was  not  far  in  his  case)  as  he  awaited  her 
commands. 

Then  Carina  told  him  very  plainly  all  that 
had  happened,  and  what  the  Spirit  of  the  Spring 
had  told  her  about  Dora's  past  history.  She 
said  that  she  was  determined  to  bring  the 
brother  and  sister  together  as  soon  as  she  could 
manage  it,  and  to  punish  the  wicked  stepmother ; 
but  all  this  would  recpiire  time. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  either  to  bring 
Claude  to  Dora  or  to  take  Dora  to  Claude,  and  it 
was  for  tliis  reason  that  the  Fairy  had  sent  for 
Earlydew,  because  she  had  thought  that  he,  as 
an  elf  of  ancient  family  and  great  learning, 
would  be  able  to  tell  her  more  than  she  at 
present  knew  about  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  blue-spotted  dwarfs,  and  whether,  if 
Dora  was  to  be  pLvced  among  them,  they  would 
be  likely  to  let  her  reign  over  them  with  her 
brother,  or  would  at  all  events  treat  her 
kindlv. 

Earlydew  shook  his  head  gravely  as  ho 
listened  to  tho  Fairy's  speech.  "  May  it  i)lease 
your  majesty/'  he  said,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  speaking,  "  I  am  well  Jicnuainted  with 
the  people  of  whom  you  sjieak.     They  were  of  1 


old  called,  as  the  Spirit  has  told  you,  the  *  blue- 
spotted'   dwarfs,  on   account  of  strange  blue 
spots  which  appeared  upon  their  faces,  giving 
them  rather  a  curious  look,  and  certainly  they 
were  never  beauties  at  any  time.   More  recently, 
these  spots  seem  to  have  changed  their  character, 
and  to  have  settled  in  the  noses  of  the  poor 
creatures,  so  that  you  constantly  see  them  with 
their  noses  of  a  bright  blue,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  the  face  is  of  a  natural  flesh  colour.    For  this 
reason  they  are  now  generally  called  *  the  blue- 
nosed  '  dwarfs,  and,  as  you  have  been  told,  they 
inhabit  a  great  mountain  not  many  miles  distant 
from  our  forest.     I  know  them  well,  and  have, 
I  think  I  may  say  without  boasting,  some  little 
influence  with  them,  though  only  by  way  of 
advice  and  counsel.     But  they  are  very  strange 
creatures,  and  difiicult  to  deal  with.     I  heard 
that  their  old  king,  who  had  the  largest  and 
bluest  nose  of   them  all,  and  was  commonlv 
called  *  old   blue-bottle '  in   consequence,  had 
lately  died,  having  hurt  himself  in  a  fight  with 
a  kangaroo  with  whom  he  fell  out  about  some 
trifle  or  other ;  and  I  was  also  told  that  they 
had  chosen  a  young  king  who  had  come  among 
them  by  chance,  and  whose  coming  they  con- 
sidered to  have  been  ordered  by  fate  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  doubting  between 
sevenU  of  their  number  who  desired  the  crown. 
I    did    not    trouble   myself    much   about   the 
matter,  as  the  mountain  of  the  blue-nosed  dwarfs 
is  so  fjir  off,  but  I  can  easily  find  out  more  if 
your  majesty  desires  it.   This,  however,  I  know, 
that  no  girl  would  bo  allowed  among  them, 
or  at  least  in  any  position  of  authority.     They 
are  no  lovers  of  the  female  sex,  and  keep  their 
women  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  this  is 
not  from  jealousy — which  is  little  likely  to  be 
excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  female  dwarfs,  as 
of  thus  they  have  really  none — but  it  has  been 
the  habit  of  their  race  for  ages,  and  you  will 
rarely  see  a  woman  among  them.     I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise,  and 
hardly  safe,  to  let  this  child  go  among  the  blue- 
nosed  dwarfs.     As  to  the  boy,  he  may  get  on 
well  there,  or  he  may  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances.    If  your  majesty  pleases,  I  will  make 
inquiries  upon  this  point  by  a  personal  ^HLsit  to 
the  mountain,  and  shall  be  able  to  bring  back 
news  within  a  very  short  time." 
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When  Earlydevr  had  thas  told  all  that  he 
knew,  Queen  Carina  thanked  him  kindly,  and 
told  him  that  she  woald  be  much  obliged  if  he 
would  at  once  set  abont  making  the  inquiries 
of  which  he  spoko.  Off  he  went  immediately, 
only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
the  beloved  Fairy,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
she  re-entered  the  ^reat  oak,  and  found  little 
Dora  just  waking  up  from  her  long  sleep.  The 
child  did  not  know  Avhere  she  was,  and  opened 
her  large  blue  eyes  very  wide  with  astonishment 
as  she  looked  around  her.  But  the  kind  Fairy 
very  soon  put  her  quito  at  her  ease,  and  before 
long  they  became  the  very  best  of  friends. 
Carina  gave  the  little  one  some  fairy  cake — which 
is  well  known  to  be  not  only  delicious  to  the 
taste,  but  the  most  wholesome  and  strengthening 
food  which  it  is  possible  to  eat — and  Dora 
greatly  enjoyed  it.  Then  her  kind  friend  took 
her  to  the  wild-strawberry  beds,  where  she  had 
rare  fun  indeed. 

But  even  iii  the  midst  of  the  pleasure  and 
kindness  to  which  she  was  so  little  accustomed, 
the  child  could  not  quite  forget  the  great  delight 
of  her  heart,  and  indeed  almost  the  object  of  her 
existence ;  and  presently  she  turned  up  her  face 
to  the  Fairy,  and  with  a  pouting  lip,  and  the 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  asked  the  old 
question  — "  Where's  broder  ]  Dora  go  to 
broder.*' 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  replied  the  Fairy,  whose 
heart  was  touched  to  the  (juick  by  the  fondness 
of  the  little  sister  for  her  lost  companion — 
"  Yes — ^Dora  shall  go  to  brother  very  soon  ; 
brother  happy  now — no  more  scoldings — no 
whippings — brother  and  Dora  shall  be  together 
soon." 

The  child's  face  brightened  at  once,  and  a 
happy  smile  took  the  place  of  the  trembling 
lip  and  glistening  tear,  for  with  the  ready 
faith  of  her  tender  age,  slie  never  doubted 
for  a  moment  the  words  of  the  Fairy,  and 
expected  to  soo  her  brother  appear  the  next 
instant. 

But  Carina  told  her  she  must  bo  good  and 
patient,  and  then  that  all  would  soon  be  well, 
and  her  brother  would  be  with  her.  The  little 
one  became  grave  again  at  these  words,  but 
presently  her  countenance  lighted  up  again  with 
a  smile  and  she  looked  straight  into  the  Fairy's 
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face  with  her  large  eyes,  as  she  said  in  a  voioo 
of  determination,  "  Dora  will  be  good — ^then 
broder  come,"  after  which  declaration  sho 
occupied  herself  with  her  strawberries  without 
further  reference  to  the  subject, 

The  Queen  was  determined  that  the  child 
should  not  find  it  dull,  and  therefore  exerted 
herself  to  amuse  her,  and  no  one  could  possibly 
have  been  found  who  could  do  so  better.  Sho 
called  her  rabbits,  had  them  put  into  the  carriage 
and  drove  round  and  round,  to  Dora's  great 
delight.  Then  she  made  the  squirrels  play 
before  her,  rushing  up  and  down  the  trees, 
jumping  from  branch  to  branch,  and  chasing 
each  other  all  around,  in  the  most  amusing 
manner.  Then  the  wood -pigeons  came  and  sang 
their  famous  cooing  chorus,  which  was  very 
soothing  and  pleasant,  and  the  jays  came  and 
acted  a  little  play,  in  which  they  very  cleverly 
imitated  a  number  of  other  birds  and  beasts, 
until  the  child  fairly  screamed  with  laughter, 
and  the  Fairy  could  not  help  joining  in  her 
mirth. 

Then  the  nuthatch  came  and  told  a  story. 
There  is  no  bird  better  at  a  story  than  the 
nuthatch,  for  he  is  not  always  flying  about  from 
twig  to  twig  and  gossiping  with  his  neighboiu's 
like  the  sparrows,  nor  is  he  given  to  paying 
attention  to  his  singing  like  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  or  dressing  his  gjiy  plumage  carefully  as 
does  the  cock  pheasiint.  None  of  these  games  suit 
him,  but  he  crawls  quietly  up  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  very  often  staying  for  a  long  time  in  the 
same  tree  if  he  finds  insects  to  his  taste  in  the 
bark ;  and  so  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  think 
over  his  stories,  and  thus  it  is  that  no  bird  can 
beat  him  at  story  telling  when  he  has  a  mind 
to  it. 

Of  course  he  had  a  mind  'to  it  when  the 
Fairy  told  him,  and  so  he  began  at  once,  and 
told  a  most  amusing  and  interesting  tale,  which 
I  should  like  to  have  written  down  here  only 
tliat  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time  and  space.  It  took  sufficient  time,  indeed, 
to  bring  the  day  well  on  to  the  afternoon,  and 
then  Queen  CWina  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  Dora  to  have  a  little  ramble 
in  the  forest  and  see  how  beautiful  it  was. 

So  telling  the  child  to  come  with  her,  she 
led  the  way  beneath  the  grand  old  tree^,  and 
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they  wandered  together  through  the  wood, 
listening  to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
enjoying  the  cool'  and  pleasant  air,  in  the 
shade  which  was  afforded  by  the  magnificent 
branches,  lajden  with  luxuriant  foliage. 

They  rambled  about  for  some  time,  and 
Queen  Carina  was  much  amused  by  the  artless 
conversation  of  her  little  friend.  She  asked 
questions  about  everything  she  saw,  and  was 
interested  and  pleased  with  all,  only  now  and 
then  she  turned  up  her  little  face  with  a  wistful 
air,  and  asked  in  a  timid  tone — '*  Will  broder 
soon  come  \ " 

So  the  time  slipped  away,  until  the  Fairy 
thought  it  well  to  go  back  to  the  hollow  tree 
and  prepare  for  the  night.  She  made  a  com- 
fortable little  bed  for  Dora  upon  the  sofa  which 
had  served  her  so  well  already,  and  when  she 
thought  it  right  to  send  her  to  bed,  the  child 
held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and  then  went 
directly  (as  all  good  children  do)  without  ask- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  a  little  longer,  oi* 
giving  the  slightest  trouble  about  it.  She  only 
said — in  a  ton©  wliich  had  no  shadow  of  doubt 
about  it,  but  which  made  the  Fairy  more  than 
ever  determined  to  help  her — "Broder  come 
to-morrow,"  and  with  that  she  went  off  to  bed 
and  was  asleep  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Queen  Carina  spent  her  evening  according  to 
the  usual  manner  of  fairies,  which  of  course 
every  one  knows  too  well  to  make  it  necessary 
that  I  should  describe  it.  It  was  a  lovely 
star-light  night,  and  at  such  times  fairies  have 
their  own  particular  amusements,  which  only 
those  mortals  may  see  who  are  especially 
favoured  by  the  dwellers  in  fairyland,  but  of 
which  all  of  us  have  doubtless  heard  or  read. 

Nothing  that  occurred  that  night,  however, 
prevented  Queen  Carina  from  being  up  betimes 
next  morning,  by  which  time  she  fully  expected 
that  the  faithful  Earlydew  would  have  returned 
from  his  journey  and  have  some  news  to  com« 
municate  which  would  help  her  to  settle  her 
plans. 

Sure  enough,  the  trusty  messenger  appeared 
even  at  an  earlier  hour  than  he  was  expected, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  hollow  tree. 
The  Fairy  bade  him  at  once  tell  her  all  he  had 
to  tell,  which  he  did  as  clearly  as  ever  elf  told 
a  tale. 
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"  The  blue-nosed  dwarfs,"  he  said,  "  were 
delighted  to  get  a  mortal  to  be  their  king 
whose  size  was  no  greater  than  their  own,  or  at 
least  only  just  so  much  greater  as  might  cause 
him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a*  superior  kind  of 
dwarf.  His  youth  and  good  looks  were  in  his 
favour,  and  his  readiness  to  order  them  hither 
and  thither — which  he  did  without  any  more 
hesitation  than  if  he  had  been  a  fifth-form  boy 
at  a  public  school  and  they  were  all  his  f  ags-^ 
rather  pleased  them  than  otherwise.  But 
before  he  had  been  many  hours  upon  the 
throne,  difficulties  began  to  arise.  There  had 
been  three  dwarfs  who  had  disputed  as  to 
whom  the  crown  properly  belonged,  each  con- 
sidering that  he  himself  had  the  strongest 
claim. 

*'  One  of  these  was  Blumpkin,  the  uncle  of  the 
late  king,  a  fat  and  lazy  old  dwarf,  but 
certainly  the  nearest  by  blood  to  the  departed 
monarch,  and  therefore  with  some  right  to 
expect  the  inheritance.  The  second  was  Crim- 
perly,  a  dwarf  much  distinguished  in  battle, 
who  declared  that  the  times  were  dangerous, 
and  that  only  a  warrior  should  be  chosen  to 
reign  over  the  dwarf  people,  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  against  whom  they  required 
to  be  defended  by  skill  and  valour.  The 
third  was  Fubster,  who  having  a  nose  of  more 
vivid  blue  than  any  of  the  others,  and  being 
certainly  the  ugliest  dwarf  upon  the  mountain 
side,  thought  that  he  ought  on  this  account  to 
be  chosen  king,  and  was  especially  indignant 
that  good  looks  should  have  been  held  to  re- 
commend the  stranger  to  the  crown,  isuch  a 
course  of  proceeding  being  entirely  opposed  to 
all  the  customs  and  old  traditions  of  dwarf- 
dom. 

"  These  three  dwarfs  had  been  violently 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  no  sooner  had 
Claude  been  elected  king  than  they  laid  their 
heads  together — and  three  precious  ugly  beads 
they  were,"  remarked  the  elf,  "in  order  to 
overthrow  him,  and  secure  the  appointment  of 
one  or  other  of  themselves.  They  had  some 
reason  in  what  they  did,  and  some  argxunents 
to  advance  which  were  not  without  their 
force. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  record  of 
any  mere  mortal  having  ever  yet  been  chosen 
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as  king  of  the  blue-nosed  dwarfs.  In  the 
second  place,  although  this  boy  was  at  present 
scarcely  taller  than  the  biggest  dwarf  among 
them,  and  therefore  his  size  could  not  be  urged 
as  one  objection  against  him,  yet  it  was  the 
inyariable  custom  of  young  mortals  to  grow, 
and  in  all  probability  he  would  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  time,  be  therefore  year  by  year 
less  fit  to  be  the  king  of  a  dwarf  nation,  and 
possibly  even  turn  out  to  be  a  giant  at  last, 
which  would  be  a  thing  totally  unheard  of,  and 
one  terrible  to  contemplate.  The  third  reason 
which  they  had  to  advance  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  of  all, 
namely,  that  the  boy  Claude  had  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  reign  over  a  blue-nosed  nation, 
when  the  first  and  most  necessary  qualification 
of  all  was  in  his  case  entirely  wanting,  since 
his  nose  had  not  even  the  faintest  tinge  of 
hlue  about  it,  but  was  in  all  respects  like  the 
nose,  the  regular  and  handsome  fiesh-coloured 
nose  of  an  ordinary  mortal." 

When  Blumpkin,  Crimperly  and  Fubster 
had  agreed  upon  these  points  as  being  likely 
to  weigh  with  the  general  body  of  the  dwarfs, 
if  fairly  brought  before  them,  they  lost  no 
time  in  gaining  over  to  their  views  as  many  of 
their  race  as  they  could  jnanage  to  persuade, 
and  when  Earlydew  arrived  at  the  mountain 
of  the  blue-nosed  dwarfs  he  found  that  in- 
teresting people  already  much  divided  upon 
the  important  question  which  had  thus  arisen 
amongst  them.  He  told  the  Queen,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  boy  Claude's  position  was  by 
no  means  secure :  the  dwarfs  were  a  fanciful 
and  changeable  people,  fickle  in  their  affections, 
insincere  in  their  professions,  easily  swayed  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  hardly  ever  to  be  relied 
upon  to  be  of  the  same  mind  two  days  together. 
It  was  quite  likely  that  they  might  adopt  the 
views  of  the  three  claimants  of  the  throne, 
and  if  they  did  so,  Claude  would  be  certainly 


driven  from  the  mountain,  and  might  even  fall 
a  victim  to  the  malice  of  those  whose  ambition 
he  had  for  the  moment  disappointed.  It  was 
not  for  him,  said  Earlydew,  to  advise,  but 
his  own  belief  was  that  Queen  Carina  had 
better  lose  no  time  if  she  wished  to  help  the 
boy. 

The  Eairy,  having  heard  all  that  the  good 
little  elf  had  to  say,  quite  agreed  with  his  view 
of  the  case,  and  determined  to  set  out  at  once 
for  the  mountain  of  the  blue-nosed  dwarfs,  in 
order  to  see  how  matters  really  stood,  and  to 
judge  for  herself  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue. 

Before  she  set  out,  however,  she  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  take  care  that  little  Dora 
came  to  no  harm,  and  that  she  should  not  run 
the  risk  of  being  frightened  by  the  absence  of 
her  friend  and  protector.  She  therefore  said 
over  her  some  words  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  sleep  on  very  soundly  for  a  long 
time,  so  that  Carina  hoped  she  might  be  able 
to  return  from  her  expedition  before  the  child 
should  awake.  Then  she  ordered  her  wood- 
pigeons  at  once,  and  flew  away  over  the  forest 
as  she  had  often  done  before. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning :  the 
sun  had  risen,  though  he  had  not  yet  come  to 
his  full  light  and  strength ;  the  dew  was  hang- 
upon  the  boughs  and  softening  the  earth  below 
with  its  gentle  kiss ;  the  air  lightly  stirred  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  above  which  Carina  soared, 
and  she  looked  down  upon  a  scene  of  peace  and 
bliss,  of  beauty  and  delight,  which  angels  them- 
selves might  have  envied.  Soon,  however,  she 
left  her  own  dear  forest  behind,  and  flew  away 
over  the  open  country,  leaving  the  forest  of 
the  bad  giants  far  away  to  the  left,  and  so, 
after  a  rapid  flight,  passing  on  to  the  great 
mountain  to  which  the  elf  had  directed  her, 
and  where  she  knew  that  her  business  must  be 
done. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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FOR  VE-EY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 

HIS  is  a  pic-ture,  you  see,  of  two 

^^.  great   ti-gers.     How   grand,    and 

■■•  strong,  and  fierce,  and  ter-ri-ble 

'^     tiiey  are.     You,   wlio   liave  only 

seen   ti-gers   in  tlie  Zo-o-log-i-cal 

Gar-dens,  do  not  know  how  mucli 

fi-ner,  and  liand-som-er  tliey  are  at 

home.     But,  my  lit-tle  friends,  I 

do  not  think  you  need  be  sor-ry  for  oidy  be-ing  in-tro- 

duced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ti-ger  when  they  are  in  cap-ti-vi-ty, 

for  other- wise  the  meet-ing  might  be  awk-ward  for  you. 

Ti-gers  come  from  In-dia ;  and  I  once  saw  one  there, 
which  be-Iong-ed  to  the  Ra-jah  of  My-sore.  This  great, 
ter-ri-ble  crea-ture  was  much  big-ger  than  any  I  have  seen 
else-where,  and  his  beau-ti-ful  strip-ed  coat  was  sleek-er. 
He  look-ed  al-to-gether  ia  bet-ter  con-di-tion.  He  had 
not  been  in  a  cage  long,  and  was  ve-ry  sarvage.  He 
threw  him-self  with  iii-ry  a-gainst  the  bars  to  at-tack  us. 
I  was  so  fright-en-ed  lest  he  should  get  loose ;  but  was 
told  the  cage  was  much  too  strong  for  that. 

Ti-gers  are  ar-fraid  of  no  other  an-i-mal,  and  they  ex-cite 
great  ter-ror  a-mong  the  na-tives  of  In-dia  Ve-ry  many 
poor  peo-ple  are  kUl-ed  there  every  year  by  these  sa-vage 
crea-tures.  They  are  so  strong  they  can  kill  a  bul-lock 
with  one  blow  of  their  great  paws. 

When  a  ti-ger  is  pleas-ed  he  will  lie  and  lick  his  fur, 
and  loud-ly  purr  like  a  great  cat.  Some  peo-ple  have 
been  suc-cess-inl  in  tam-ing  ti-gers,  but  it  has  not  been 
of-ten  at-tempt-ed.  Ti-gers  have  been  known  to  be  very 
&iend-ly  with  dogs,  and  to  al-low  them  to  live  in  the 
same  cage  and  even  to  share  their  din-ner. 


TKANKS. 


By  Ues.  M.  L.  HOLESWOETH. 

XE  ronnd  red  sun  comes  gleaming'  through 
The  winter  evening's  grey, 
A.  robin  hops  on  the  tetrace  walk 
Right  in  the  ruddy  ray. 


And  "Thanks  to  .yon,  beautiful  aun,"  he  chirps, 

"  For  dressing  ine  up, so  fine." 
And  proudly  he  looks  at  his  ruddy  breast 

Sedder  than  rose-red  wine. 


The  sun  goes  down,  the  moon  shines  out, 

K&diant,  though  cold  and  pale, 
And  the  last  Jate  leaves  that  come  fluttering  dowc, 

Catch  the  sheen  of  her  silvery  trail. 

And  "  How  kind  of  the  lady-moon,"  breathe  they, 

"To  clothe  us  o'er  with  light. 
To  make  of  our  death  a  gleam  and  a  glow, 

Instead  of  a  darksome  night." 


The  child  at  the  niirseiy  window  stands. 

Gazing,  he  gently  sings, 
"  Oh,  aun  and  moon,  how  good  Ood  is. 

To  make  you  such  beautiful  things." 


The  door  behind  him  opens  soft. 
Into  outstretched  ■  arms  springs  he, 

"  Oh,  but  God  is  better  still,"  he    cries, 
",To  have  made  mother  all  for  me." 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 
1. 

My  first  is  company,  my  second  a  devotee,  my 
third  a  musical  instrument.   My  whole  a  puzzle. 


My  first  is  a  nickname,  my  second  a  pronoun, 
my  third  a  verb,  my  fourtji  a  partition,  my 
fifth  a  part  of  a  pack  of  cards.  My  whole  is  a 
Scotch  hero. 

3. 

My  first  is  circular,  my  second  is  a  vowel, 
my  third  recumbent,  and  my  whole  is  a  song. 

4. 

A  simple  little  flower  am  I, 

And  found  in  every  meadow  green. 

But  not  alone  in  fields  I  grow, 

In  gardens  I  am  also  seen. 

My  final  letter  take  away, 

A  platform  raised  it  then  will  show. 

Where  honoured  guests  will  take  their  place, 

Whilst  humbler  folk  sit  down  below. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 

1. 

Initials  and  finals  read  downwards,  give  two 
English  rivers. 

1.  Height. 

2.  A  French  town.  \ 


3.  A  sea. 

4.  A  town  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

5.  A  German  river. 

6.  An  Irish  river. 

1.  A  band. 

2.  The  atmosphere, 

3.  A  French  coin. 

4.  An  Eastern  .salutation. 

5.  A  plant. 

6.  A  French  river. 

7.  Tidy. 

My  initials  and  finals  read  downwards  namo 
two  musical  instruments. 

BURIED  MOUNTAINS. 
1. 

So  you  have  come  at  last,  my  dear  child. 

2. 

Don't  go  out  in  the  snow,  Donald,  it  is  so 
coldl 

3. 

Bertie   says  he  met   Nannie   in  the  High 
Street. 

4. 

I  can't  stand  the  clatter  all  those  childreoi 
are  making. 

5. 

Follow  the  path  Oscar  has  taken. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  on  Page  32. 


CHARADES. 

1.  Footstool. 

2.  Bath. 

3.  Chessmen. 

4.  Cornwall. 

5.  Patriot. 

ENIGMA. 

The  letters  in  7i{ne  nine  are  eight  in  number, 
those  in  tioOf  are  three.  In  three  there  are  five 
letters,  in  twelve  there  are  six,  and  in  jive  there 
are /our  letters. 

BURIED  TOWNS. 

1.  Bath.  2.  Chester.  3.  Madras.  4.  Kaples. 
5.  Bristol. 

BURIED  RIVERS. 

1.  Trent.     2.  Severn.     3.  Ouse. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


E 


a 


T 


Edward 
Barons. 


1)  eat  H 
W  hal  E 
A  ssai  L 
li  osell  A 
:D  art  S 
l'>  ough  T 
U  nt  O 
L  ea  F 
AV  e  T 
E  art  H 
li  ar  E 
'L  am  B 
Y  e  A 
T  ille  R 
T  yr  O 
< )  ratio  N 
. .  .  N  egu  8 
Bulwer  Lytton. 


Tlie  Last  of  the 
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A  CHILD'S   3T0BY  FOE   CHILDBEN. 


Br  Mbb.  HOLESWORTH,  Author  of  "ffermy,"  "XTte  Oudcoe  Clxt," 


CHAPTEB   III. THBEE    LITTLE   TKAVELLEBa. 

"  Wilt  will  ihe  do  for  their  laughter  tind  plajs, 
"   "  !,  »nd  flwaet  sancy  w»7>  !  " 


I  WILL  DOW  try  to  go  straight  on 

with  my  story.    Bot  I  cannot  help 

Skying  I  do  not  find  it   quite   so 

BMy  as  I  thought.     It  is  so  very 

diSctdt  to  keep  things  in  order  and  not  to  put 


in  bits  that  have  no  business  to  come  for  ever 
so  much  longer.  I  think  aft«r  this  I  shall 
always  be  even  more  obliged  than  I  have  been, 
to  people  that  write  stories,  for  really  when 
you  come  to  do  it,  it  isn't  nearly  so  easy  as 
you'd  think,  though  to  read  the  stories,  it 
seepis  OS  if  everything  in  them  came  just  of 
itself  without  the  least  trouble. 

I  told  you  that  after  it  was  really  settled 
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and  known,  and  all  arranged  about  the  goings 
away,  things  seemed  to  go  on  very  fast.  In  one 
way  they  did  and  in  one  way  they  didn't — for 
now  when  I  look  back  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  bit  of  time — ^the  time  when  it  was  all 
quite  settled  to  be  and  yet  hadn't  come — ^was 
very  long.  I  hear  big  people  say  that  children 
get  quickly  accustomed  to  anything.  I  think 
big  people  do  too.  We  all — papa  and  mother, 
and  the  boys  and  I,  and  even  Fierson  and  the 
other  servants — got  used  to  feeling  something 
was  going  to  come.  We  got  used  to  living  with 
people  coming  to  see  the  house,  and  every  now 
and  then  great  vans  coming  from  the  railway 
to  take  away  packing  cases,  and  an  alwayt 
feeling  that  the  day — ^the  dreadful  day — ^was 
going  to  come.  Of  course  I  cannot  remember 
all  the  little  particular  things  exactly,  but  I 
have  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  the  sort  of 
way  it  all  happened,  so  though  I  may  not  be 
able  to  put  down  just  the  very  words  we  said 
and  all  that,  still  it  is  telling  it  truly,  I  think, 
to  put  down  as  nearly  as  I  ccm  the  little  bits 
that  make  the  whole.  And  even  some  of  the 
littlest  bits  I  can  remember  the  most  clearly — 
is  not  that  queer  %  I  can  remember  the  dress 
mother  'had  on  the  last  morning,  I  can 
remember  just  how  the  scarf  round  her  neck 
was  tied,  and  how  one  end  got  rumpled  up 
with  the  way  Tom  clung  to  her,  and  hugged 
and  hugged  her  with  his  arms  round  her,  so 
tightj  that  papa  had  almost  to  force  him 
away. 

But  in  my  usual  way  I  am  going  on  too  fast 
— at  least  putting  things  out  of  their  places. 
I  do  not  think  I  in  the  least  imderstood  then, 
what  I  do  so  well  understand  now,  how  terribly 
hard  it  must  have  been  for  mother  to  leave  us  ; 
how  much  more  dreadful  her  part  of  it  was 
than  any  one  else's.  I  must  have  seemed  very 
heartless.  I  remember  one  day  when  she  was 
packing  books  and  music  and  odd  things  that 
she  would  not  of  course  have  taken  with  her 
just  for  a  journey,  I  said  to  her, "  Why  mother, 
what  a  lot  of  books  you  are  taking !  And  all 
those  table-covers  and  mats  and  things — you 
never  take  those  when  we  go  to  the  sea-side." 
Papa  was  standing  by  and  mother  looked  up  at 
him.  "  Need  I  take  them  1 "  she  said.  "  It  is 
as  if  I  were  going  to  make  a  home  out  there, 
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and  oh,  how  can  it  ever  be  like  a  home  %  How 
could  I  wish  it  to  bet  The  barer  and  less 
home-like  the  better  I  should  like  it." 

Papa  looked  troubled. 

"  We  have  to  think  of  appearances,  you 
know,"  he  said.  ''  So  many  people  will  come 
to  see  you,  and  it  would  not  do  to  look  as  if  we 
took  no  interest  in  the  place." 

Mother  said  no  more.  She  went  on  with  her 
packing,  and  I  think  a  good  many  big  tears 
were  packed  among  the  things  in  that  box. 

I  asked  her  one  day  how  long  she  and  papa 
would  stay  away.  ^'  Longer  than  we  stay  at 
the  sea-side  in  summer  ? "  I  said.  "  Three 
months  9 — as  long  as  that,  mother  %  Any  way 
you'll  be  home  before  our  birthdays." 

For,  rather  funnily,  all  our  three  birthdays 
came  close  together — all  in  one  week.  We 
thpught  it  the  most  important  time  of  the 
whole  year,  and  we  counted  everything  by  the 
birthday  week,  and  when  mother  didn't  answer 
at  once  ''  Oh  yes,  we  shall  certainly  be  home  by 
the  birthday  week,"  I  felt  quite  astonished. 
But  just  then  something  or  other  put  it  out  of 
my  head,  and  I  forgot  to  speak  of  it  again.  I 
can't  think  now  how  I  could  be  so  silly  in 
some  ways  as  I  was  then — ^it  is  so  queer  to 
remember. 

Well — the  day  did  come.  We — ^the  boys  and 
I — were  the  first  to  leave  our  dear  old  home, 
even  though  our  journey  was  to  be  such  a  short 
one — only  three  hours  to  London.  Papa  and 
mother  were  to  start  on  iksir  journey  the  next 
day,  so  we  were  not  to  see  them  again.  They 
had  been  at  Uncle  Geoff's  the  week  before, 
seeing  the  rooms  we  were  to  have,  and  settling 
everything ;  and  I  think  they  thought  it  Tras 
better  not  to  see  us  again,  after  we  were  in  his 
house,  but  to  get  the  parting  over  in  our  old 
home.  I  suppose  they  thought  we  would  get 
over  it  more  quickly  if  the  journey  and  the 
newness  of  it  all  was  to  come  after,  and  I 
daresay  they  were  right. 

1  can't  tell  you  about  the  saying  good-bye. 
It  was  so  bad  for  us,  though  we  could  not 
understand  it  at  all  properly  of  course,  that  for 
mother  it  must  have  been  awful.  And  then 
fancy  the  long  day  after  we  had  all  left.  The 
empty  nurseries,  the  sort  of  sound  of  quiet- 
ness   through    the    house — the   knowing    we 
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shonid  never,  never  more  be  all  together  in  the 
old  happy  way — that  we  should  be  changed 
wmelmo  before  she  saw  us  again.  For  three 
yean,  (and  poor  mother  knew  it  would  be 
three  years)  is  a  long  time  at  our  ages,  Bacy 
would  have  learnt  to  speak  plain,  and  Tom 
would  be  such  a  big  boy  that  he  would  have 
got  out  of  the  way  of  ''  hugging,"  perhaps,  and 
Audrey  even,  that  was  me,  you  know,  might 
have  forgotten  her  a  little — all  these  thoughts 
must  have  gone  through  mother's  mind  that 
dreadful  afternoon,  when  papa  had  taken  us  to 
the  station  and  seen  us  off  to  London  under 
Pierson's  care.  Oh  poor  little  mother,  she  has 
told  me  all  about  it  since,  and  I  must  say  if 
ever  I  am  a  big  lady  and  have  children  of  my 
own,  I  hope  these  dreadful  havings  to  go  away 
won't  happen  to  me. 

Well — ^we  were  in  the  train.  Our  eyes  were 
80  red  that  any  one  might  have  seen  something 
sad  had  happened  to  us,  but  we  didn't  care. 
Tom's  eyes  were  thfe  worst  of  all,  and  generally 
he  would  do  anything  rather  than  let  his  red 
eyes  be  seen;  but  to-day  he  didn't  care,  we 
were  too  full  of  being  sorry  to  care  whether 
people  noticed  our  eyes  or  not.  And  at  last 
when  papa  had  kissed  us  all  three  once  more 
for  the  very  last  time,  reaching  up  to  the 
railway  carriage  window,  and  the  boys  and  I 
holding  him  so  tight  that  he  was  nearly 
choked;  at  last  it  was  all  over,  all  the  last 
tiny  endings  of  good-byes  over,  and  we  three 
were — it  seemed  to  us  as  far  as  we  could  un- 
derstand it  in  our  childish  way — ^alone  in 
the  world. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  railway  carriage 
—Pierson  of  course  was  with  us — she  had  put 
off  being  married  for  two  months,  so  that  she 
<vuld  see  us  settled  and  get  the  new  nurse  into 
OUT  ways,  as  she  called  it;  she  too  had  been 
CTving,  80  that  she  was  quite  a  fright,  for  her 
nose  ^as  all  bumpy-looking  with  the  way  she 
had  been  scrubbing  at  it  and  her  eyes.  She 
▼as  very  kind  to  us ;  she  took  Kacey  on  her 
*nee,  and  let  Tom  and  me  sit  close  up  to  her ; 
and  if  she  had  had  three  arms  she  would  have 
pat  one  round  each  of  us  I  am  sure. 

"  Poor  dears  1  "  she  said,  and  then  she 
looked  60  very  sad  herself  that  Tom  and  Bacey 
took  to  comforting  Aer,  instead  of  expecting 
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her  to  comfort  them.  It  toaa  sad  really — ^three 
poor  little  things  like  us  going  away  like  that ; 
away  from  everything  we  had  ever  known, 
away  from  our  nice  bright  nursery,  where 
everything  a  mother  could  do  to  make  children 
happy  our  mother  had  done ;  away  from  our 
dear  little  cots,  where  mother  used  to  kiss  us 
every  night ;  and  our  little  gardens  where  we 
had  worked  so  happily  in  the  summer ;  away  to 
great  big  London,  where  among  the  thousand 
faces  in  the  street  there  was  not  one  we  had 
ever  seen  before,  where  other  little  boys  and 
girls  had  their  ^fathers  and  mothers,  while  ours 
were  going  far,  far  away,  to  strange  countries 
where  they  would  find  no  little  boys  and  girls 
like  their  own,  no  Audrey  and  Tom  and 
Racey. 

I  thought  of  all  this  in  a  half-stupid  way, 
while  I  sat  in  the  railway  carriage  with  my 
arm  round  Tom's  neck  and  my  head  leaning  on 
Pierson's  shoulder.  We  had  never  cared  very 
much  about  Pierson,  but  now  that  she  was  tlie 
only  thing  left  to  us,  we  began  to  cling  to  her 
very  much. 

''I  am  so  glad  you've  not  gone  away, 
Pierson,"  I  said,  and  Pierson  seemed  very 
pleased,  for  I  didn't  very  often  say  things  like 
that. 

"Poor  dear  Miss  Audrey,"  she  said  in 
return.  "  Poor  dear,"  seemed  the  only  words 
she  could  think  of  to  comfort  us  with.  And 
then  we  all  grew  silent,  and  after  a  while  it 
began  to  get  dark,  for  the  days  were  short 
now,  and  Tom  and  Kacey  fell  asleep,  just  sob- 
bing quietly  now  and  then  in  their  breathing — 
the  way  little  children  do,  you  know,  after  they 
have  been  crying  a  good  deal ;  and  I  sat  quite 
still,  staring  out  at  the  gloomy-looking  country 
that  we  were  whizzing  through,  the  bare  trees 
and  dull  fields,  so  different  from  the  brightness 
and  prettiness  of  even  a  flat  unpicturesque  land- 
scape on  a  sunvmM'  summer  day  when  the  sun 
lights  up  everything,  and  makes  the  fresh 
green  look  still  fresher  and  more  tempting. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sky  and  the  sun 
and  all  the  outside  things  were  looking  dull 
because  of  our  trouble,  and  that  they  were  all 
sorry  for  us,  and  there  seemed  a  queer  nice 
feeling  in  thinking  so. 

And  after  a  while  I  began  making  pictures 
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to  myself  of  wkat  I  would  do  to  please  mother 
while  she  was  away ;  how  1  would  be  so  good 
to  Tom  and  Kacey,  and  teach  them  to  be  so 
good  too ;  how  I  would  learn  to  be  always  neat, 
and  how  I  would  try  to  get  on  with  music, 
which  I  didn't  much  like,  but  which  mother 
was  so  fond  of  that  she  thought  I  would  get  to 
like  it  when  I  was  bigger  and  had  got  over  the 
worst  part.  And  then  I  began  thinking  of  the 
letters  I  would  write  to  mother,  and  all  I 
would  say  in  them ;  and .  I  wondered  too  to 
myself  very  much  what  Uncle  Greoff  would  be 
like,  for  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time, 
and  I  couldn't  remember  him  properly  at  all ; 
and  I  wondered  what  his  house  would  be 
like,  and  what  sort  of  a  nursery  we  should, 
have,  and  what  our  new  governess  would  be 
like,  and  how  everything  in  our  new  home 
would  be.  I  went  on  wondering  till  I  sup- 
pose my  brain  got  tired  of  asking  ques- 
tions it  couldn't  answer,  and  without  knowing 
th%t  I  was  the  least  sleepy,  I  too  fell  fast 
asleep ! 

I  was  busy  dreaming — dreaming  that  I  was 
on  board  the  ship  with  papa  and  mother,  and 
that  Uncle  Geoff  was  a  lady  come  to  see  the 
house ;  in  my  dream  the  ship  seemed  a  house, 
only  it  went  whizzing  along  like  a  railway,  and 
that  he  had  a  face  like  Pierson's,  and  he  would 
say  "poor  dear  Miss  Audrey,"  when  another 
voice  seemed  to  mix  in  with  my  dreaming.  A 
voice  that  said — 

"  Poor  little  souls — asleep  are  they — all 
three  1  Which  of  them  shall  I  look  after] 
Here  nurse,  you  take  the  boys,  and  I'll  lift  out 
Miss  Audrey." 

And  "  Wake  up.  Miss  Audrey,  my  dear. 
Wake  up.  Here's  your  imcfe  come  himself  to 
meet  you  at  the  station.  I  had  no  idea,  sir,  we 
were  so  near  London,  or  I'd  have  had  them  all 
awake  and  ready,"  said  Pierson,  who  never  had 
all  her  ideas  in  order  at  once. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wake  up, 
though  I  was  most  unwilling  to  do  so.  I  was 
not  at  all  shy,  but  yet  in  the  humour  I  was  in 
then  I  felt  disinclined  to  make  friends  with 
Uncle  Geoff,  and  I  wished  he  hadn't  come  to 
the  station  himself.  He  lifted  me  out  however, 
very  kindly ;  and  when  I  found  myself  standing 
on  the  platform,  in  the  light  of  the  lamps  I 
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could  not  help  looking  up  at  him  to  see  what 
he  was  like.  I  felt  better  inclined  to  like  him 
when  he  put  me  down  on  my  feet,  for  I  had 
been  afraid  he  was  intei^ing  to  carry  me  in 
his  arms  till  he  put  me  into  the  cab,  and  that 
would  have  offended  me  very  much. 

"  Well  Audrey,  and  are  you  very  tired  %  "  he 
said  kindly. 

I  looked  up  at  him.  He  was  not  very  tall, 
but  very  strong-looking,  and  had  rather  a  stem 
expression,  except  when  he  smiled;  but  just 
now  he  wcks  smiling.  I  remembered  what 
mother  had  said  to  me  about  being  very  good 
with  Uncle  Geoff,  and  doing  all  he  told  me. 
So  I  tried  to  speak  very  nicely  when  I  answered 
him. 

"  Ko,  thank  you.  Uncle  Geoff,  I  am  not  very 
tired,  but  I  am  rather  sleepy ;  and  I  think  the 
boys  are  very  sleepy  too." 

**A11  right,"  said  Uncle  Geoff,  "that  is  a 
trouble  that  can  soon  be  cured.  Here  nurse," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  Pierson, "  I'll  take  Miss 
Audrey  on  with  me  in  my  carriage,  which  is 
waiting ;  but  there  is  only  room  for  two  in  it. 
So  my  man  will  get  a  cab  for  you  and  the  boys 
and  put  the  luggage  on  it." 

Pierson  was  agreeing  meekly,  but  I 
interfered. 

"If  you  please.  Uncle  Geoff,"  I  said, 
"  mayn't  I  stay,  and  come  in  the  cab  too  ?  I 
don't  like  to  leave  the  boys,  because  mother 
says  I'm  cUtoays  to  take  care  of  them  now." 

"  Miss  Audrey,  my  dear — "  began  Pierson, 
in  reproof,  but  Uncle  Geoff  interrupted  her. 
He  did  not  seem  at  all  vexed,  but  rather 
amused.  I  did  not  like  that,  I  would  almost 
rather  he  had  been  vexed. 

"  Never  mind,  nurse,"  he  ;8aid.  "  I  like 
children — and  grown  people  too  for  that  matter 
— to  speak  out.  Of  course  you  may  stay  and 
come  in  the  cab  if  you  would  rather,  Audrey. 
But  in  that  case  I  fear  I  shall  not  seei  any 
more  of  you  to-night.  I  have  one  or  two 
serious  cases,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Pier- 
son, "  and  may  be  very  late  of  coming  home. 
But  no  doubt  Mrs.  Partridge  will  make  you 
comfortable,  and  Audrey  here  seems  a  host  in 
herself.     Good-night,  little  people." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  us — kindly  but  rather 
hurriedly  ~  and  then  he  put  us  all  into  a  cab. 
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and  left  the  servant  who  was  with  him  to  come 
after  with  the  Inggage. 

"It  IB  hetter  not  to  keep  them  waiting/'  he 
said  to  Pieraon  as  we  were  driving  away. 

**  Your  nncle  is  very  kind  and  considering/' 
said  Fierson ;  she  always  said  '*  considering  " 
for  ''considerate."  "  I  wonder  you  spoke  that 
way  to  him,  Miss  Audrey." 

''I  didn't  speak  any  way  to  him/'  I  said 
crossly.  "  I  don't  see  that  it  was  very  kind 
to  want  to  send  me  away  from  the  boys. 
Mother  told  me  I  was  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  I'm  going  to  do  what  she  told  me." 

"And  I'm  sure  if  you're  going  to  teach  them 
to  get  into  naughty  tempers  and  to  be  so  cross, 
they'd  be  better  without  you  to  take  care  of 
them,"  said  Fierson. 

That  was  her  way;  she  always  said  some- 
thing to  make  us  more  cross  instead  of  saying 
some  little  gentle  thing  to  smoothe  us  as 
mamma  did.  Nobody  ever  made  me  so  cross 
just  in  that  kind  of  way  as  Fierson  did.  I  am 
sometimes  quite  ashamed  when  I  remember  it. 
Just  then  I  did  not  answer  her  again  or  say 
any  more.  I  was  too  tired,  and  I  felt  that  if 
I  said  anything  else  I  should  begin  to  cry 
again,  and  I  didn't  want  Mrs.  Partridge  to  see 
me  with  red  eyes.  Tom  and  Bacey  pressed 
themselves  close  to  me  in  the  cab  and  Tom 
whispered,  "  Never  mind,  Audrey.  Pierson's 
an  ugly  cross  thing.  We'll  do  what  you  tell 
as,  always — won't  we  Racey  1 " 

And  Bacey  said  "Yes,  alwaj's,"  and  thto, 
poor  little  boys,  they  both  patted  my  hands  and 
tried  to  comfort  me.  They  always  did  like 
that  when  Fierson  was  cross,  and  I  don't  think 
she  much  liked  it,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  rather 
a  pity  to  vex  her  when  she  had  meant  to  be 
kind,  but  still  I  didn't  feel  much  inclined  to 
make  friends. 

So  we  drove  on — what  a  long  way  it  seemed ! 
We  had  never  been  in  London  before,  and  the 
streets  and  houses  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  come  to  an  end.  It  was  a  very  wet 
evening;  I  daresay  it  looked  much  less  dull 
and  gloomy  now  than  it  had  been  earlier  in  the 
day,  for  the  gas  lighted  up  the  streets,  and  the 
shops  looked  bright  and  cheerful.  I  could  not 
but  look  at  them  with  interest,  what  quantities 
there  were,  how  nice  it  would   have  been  to 
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come  to  London  with  mother,  and  to  have  gone 
about  buying  lots  of  pretty  things;  but  now 
it  was  quite  different.  And  once  when  I  saw 
from  the  cab- window  a  poor,  but  neatly 
dressed  little  girl  about  my  own  size  walking 
along  by  her  mother,  holding  her  hand  and 
looking  quite  happy  in  spite  of  the  rain,  I  felt 
so  miserable  I  could  do  nothing  but  press  more 
closely  the  two  little  hands  that  still  lay  in 
mine,  and  repeat  to  myself  the  promise  I  had 
made  to  mother.  "  Oh  I  tinll  try  to  take  care 
of  them  and  make  them  happy  and  good  till 
you  come  back,"  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  in  the  thought,  especially  when  I  went 
on  to  make,  as  I  was  very  fond  of  doing, 
pictures  of  papa  and  mother  coming  home 
again,  and  of  them  saying  how  good  Tom  and 
Bacey  were  and  what  great  care  I  must  have 
taken  of  them.  I  only  wished — especially 
since  she  had  spoken  crossly  to  me — ^that  it  had 
not  been  settled  for  Fierson  to  stay  with  us. 
I  felt  so  sure  I  could  take  better  care  of  the 
boys  than  any  one  else. 

But  my  thoughts  and  plans  were  interrupted 
by  our  stopping  at  last.  Uncle  CreofE's  house 
was  in  a  street  in  which  there  were  no  shops. 
It  was  a  dull-looking  street  at  all  times; 
to-night  of  course  we  could  see  nothing  but 
just  the  house  where  we  stopped.  It  looked 
big  and  dull  to  Tom  and  me  as  we  went  in ; 
Bacey,  poor  little  fellow,  didn't  know  anything 
about  how  it  looked,  for  he  had  fallen  asleep 
again  and  had  to  be  carried  in  in  Pierson's 
arms.  The  hall  was  a  regular  town  house  hall 
— you  know  the  kind  I  mean — not  like  ours  at 
home,  which  was  nicely  carpeted  and  had  a 
pretty  fire-place,  where  in  winter  there  was 
always  a  bright  fire  to  welcome  you  on  fiirst 
going  in ;  the  hall  at  Uncle  Geoff's  was  cold 
and  dull,  with  just  oilcloth  on  the  floor,  and  a 
stifE  hall  table  and  hat  stand,  and  stifE  chairs ; 
no  flower  stands  or  plants  about,  such  as  mother 
was  so  fond  of.  And  the  servant  that  opened 
the  door  was  rather  stiff- looking  too.  She  was 
the  housemaid,  and  her  name  was  Sarah.  It 
was  not  generally  she  that  had  to  open  the 
door,  but  the  footman  had  gone  to  the  station 
you  know,  and  perhaps  Sarah  was  cross  at 
having  to  open.  And  far  back  in  the  hall  an 
oldish-looking  person  was  standing,  who  came 
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forward  when  she  saw  it  was  us.  She  was 
dressed  in  black  silk,  and  she  had  a  cap  with 
lilac  ribbons.  She  looked  kind  but  rather 
fussy. 

''  And  so  these  are  the  dear  children,"  she 
said.  ''  How  do  you  do  little  missy,  and  little 
master  too ;  and  the  dear  baby  is  asleep,  I 
see  f  And  how  did  you  leave  your  dear  papa 
and  mamma  f  " 

''Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Tom  and  I 
together.  We  squeezed  each  other's  hands 
tight ;  we  were  determined  not  to  cry  before 
Mrs.  Partridge,  for  we  knew  it  must  be  her, 
and  by  the  way  Tom  squeezed  my  hand  I  quite 
understood  that  he  had  not  taken  a  fancy  to 
Mrs.  Partridge,  and  I  squeezed  his  again  to  say 
I  hadn't  either. 

We  hated  being  called  master  and  missy, 
and. of  all  things  Kacey  hated  being  called 
"  baby."  Oh  how  angry  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  been  awake !  And  then  I  didn't  like 
her  speaking  of  papa  and  mother  in  that  sort  of 
way,  as  if  she  would  have  liked  us  to  say  they 
were  very  ill  indeed — she  had  such  a  whiney 
way  of  talking.  But  of  course  we  were  quite 
civil  to  her;  we  only  squeezed  each  other's 
hands,  and  nobody  could  see  that. 

Mrs.  Partridge  opened  a  door  on  the  right 
side  of  the  hall.  It  led  into  the  dining-room. 
A  nice  fire  was  burning  there,  but  still  it  did 
not  look  cheerful — "not  a  bit,"  I  said  to 
myself  again — ^that  thought  was  alvxtya  coming 
into  my  head — ''  not  a  bit  like  our  dining-room 
at  home."  But  still  it  was  nice  to  see  a  fire, 
and  Tom  and  I,  still  holding  each  other's  hands, 
went  up  to  it  and  stood  on  the  rug  looking  at 
the  pleasant  blaze. 

"  You've  had  a  cold  journey  I'm  afraid," 
said  Mrs.  Partridge. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  very,"  said  Tom,  who  fancied 
she  was  speaking  to  him.  He  blinked  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  up  to  her,  for  he  had  been  asleep 
in  the  train,  and  coming  into  the  light  was 
dazzling. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Partridge  at  once, 
"  what  weak  eyes  he  has !  What  do  you  do 
for  them,  nurse)  He  must  take  them  of  his 
mamma,  for  our  young  gentlemen  always  had 
lovely  eyes." 

"  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  get   ugly   oyes   from 
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mother,"  I' said  indignantly.  "Mother  has 
beautiful  eyes,  and  Tom  has  nice  eyes  too. 
They're  not  weak." 

"Deary  me,  deary  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Partridge,  "  what  a  very  sharp-spoken  young 
lady !  I'm  sure  no  offence  was  meant,  only  I 
was  sorry  to  see  little  master's  eyes  so  red. 
Don't  they  hurt  you  my  dear  %  " 

"No  thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Tom,  still 
holding  my  hand  very  tight. 

He  didn't  quite  understand  what  had  been 
said.  He  was  a  very  little  boy  and  very  sleepy. 
I  wondered  what  made  him  say  "  ma'am  "  to 
Mrs.  Partridge,  for  of  course  he  never  did  in 
speaking  to  ladies.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
some  confused  remembrance  of  our  playing  at 
ladies,  for  Mrs.  Partridge  had  a  sort  of  peepy 
way  of  talking,  something  like  the  way  we  did 
when  we  were  pretending  ladies. 

Pierson  had  said  nothing.  I  don't  think  sh6 
liked  what  the  old  housekeeper  said  about 
mother's  eyes  any  better  than  I  did,  but  she 
was  vexed  with  me  already,  and  more  vexed 
still,  I  suppose,  at  my  "  answering  back  "  Mrs. 
Partridge,  and  so  she  wouldn't  speak  at  all. 

Then  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  all  the  time  mearU 
to  be  very  kind  to  us,  you  see,  took  us  up  stairs 
to  our  rooms — ^they  were  on  the  second  floor — 
above  what  is  always  the  drawing-room  floor  in 
a  London  house,  I  mean,  and  they  looked  to 
the  front.  But  to-night  of  course — I  don't 
know  if  it  is  right  for  me  to  say  "  to-night," 
when  I  mean  that  night,  but  it  is  easier — we 
did  not  notice  whether  they  looked  to  the  front 
or  not.  All  we  did  notice  was  that  in  the  one 
which  was  to  be  the  day  nursery  the  fire  was 
burning  cheerfully,  and  the  table  was  neatly 
spread  with  a  white  cloth  for  tea. 

Tom,  who  was  looking  very  sad,  sat  down  on 
a  chair  by  the  fire  and  pulled  me  close  to  stand 
by  him. 

"  Audrey,"  he  whispered.  "  I  do  feel  so  sad, 
and  I  don't  like  that  Mrs.  Partridge.  Audrey, 
I  can't  eat  any  tea.  I  didn't  think  it  would 
have  been  nearly  so  bad,  mother's  going  away 
and  us  coming  to  London.  I  don't  like  London. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better, 
Audrey,  if  we  had  died — you  and  I  when  we 
had  the  measles." 

And  stooping  down  to  kiss  my  poor  little 
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tired  brother,  I  saw  that  two  big  tears  were 
forcing  themselves  out  of  his  eyes ;  in  spite  of 
all  his  trying  to  be  manly,  and  not  to  let  Mrs. 
Partridge  see  him  crying,  he  could  not  keep 
them  in  any  longer.  I  threw  my  arms  round 
him  and  kissed  his  poor  red  eyes ;  "  Horrid  old 
woman,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  to  say  he  had  ugly 
eyes."  And  a  feeling  came  over  me  that  I  can 
hardly  say  in  words,  that  I  would  put  my  arms 
round  Tom  and  Eacey  and  never  let  them  go 
till  mother  came  back  again,  and  that  nobody 
should  dare  to  vex  them  or  make  them  cry.  I 
felt,  in  that  minute,  as  if  I  had  grown  quite  big 
and  strong  to  take  care  of  them — as  if  I  were 
really  their  mother.  I  kissed  him  and  kissed 
bim,  and  tried  to  think  of  something  to 
comfort  him. 
''Tom,  dear,"  I  said,  "do  come  and  have 


your  things  off,  and  try  to  take  some  tea. 
There  are  Bath  buns,  Tom,"  I  added. 

But  Tom  still  shook  his  head. 

"  Ko  thank  you,  Audrey,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
eat  anything — I  can't  indeed.  It  would  have 
been  better  Audrey,  it  would  really,  if  you  and 
I  had  died." 

"  But  poor  Bacey,"  I  said.  "  He  woultt  have 
been  all  alone — ^just  fancy  that." 

"  Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  him  with 
them,"  said  Tom  dreamily.  Then  he  put  his 
arms  round  me  and  leant  his  little  round  head 
on  my  shoulder. 

"I'm  glad  I've  got  yow,  Audrey,"  he 
whisperedi  and  in  that  there  was  some  comfort. 
Still  altogether  I  felt  what  he  said  was  true ; 
it  was  very  sad  for  us. 


(To  be  continued,) 


BRAVE      PETER 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 


E-TER  was  or-der-ed  to  car-ry  a  bag 
Over  the  com-mon  so  ear-Iy, 
Pe-ter  was  fright-en-ed,  a  cow-ard  he  was, 
So  Pe-ter  just  look-ed  ve-iy  sur-ly. 


Pe-ter  went  off  to  the  com-mon  a-way, 

But  Pe-ter  had  on-Iy  just  start-ed, 
When  he  heard  a  dog  bark,  and  a  donk-ey  did  bray*. 

Back  came  Pe-ter,  our  friend,  the  faint-heart-ed. 
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Pe-ter  was  laugh-ed  at,  lie  tum-ed  round  argain, 
De-ter-min-ed  to  try  and  face  dang-er; 

He  pas&-ed  near  a  farm,  where  a  cow  gave  a  "  moo," 
And  he  heard  a  horse  neigh  in  its  man-ger. 

A-way  gal-lop-ed  Pe-ter  a-gain  to  his  home, 

With  ter-ror  the  lad  was  now  cry-ing; 
His  mo-ther  was  an-gry,  the  child-ren  all  jeer-ed, 

So  he  storUd  arfresh,  sad-ly  sigh-ing. 

But  Pe-ter  that  com-mon  could  never  get  o'er, 
Though  he  ran,  for  his  mo-ther  spoke  cross-ly.      ♦ 

He  heard  steps  be-hind  him,  a  strange  pat-ter-ing  sound, 
And  hiss-ing  and  whfe-per-ing  hoai8e-ly. 

He  felt  a  sharp  jerk,  in  fright  he  look-ed  round. 

And  saw  some  geese  wad-dl-ing  after. 
He  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground, 

And  then  heard  a  loud  peal  of  laugh-ter. 

From  Pe-ter  the  bag  was  now  tak-en  arway, 

To  be  carri-ed  by  his  lit-tle  bro-ther. 
Who  went  o-ver  the  com-mon  quite  safe-ly  and  well, 

While  brave  Pe-ter  went  back  to  his  moth-er. 
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WHAT    I    BEMEMBEE.— THE    LINNET'S   NEST. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


'ET  me  see,  now,  what  is  the  next 
thing  I  remember  1  Well^  I  think 
I  mugt  go  back  to-day  to  one  early 
spring,  when  I  was  about  a  year 
older  than  I  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  recol- 
lection of  my  little  self  that  I  gave  you.  The 
banks  were  covered  with  primroses,  the  green 
leaves  were  peeping  out  on  the  trees,  every  hour 
growing  longer  and  greener.  The  birds  had 
come  back,  and  were  building  their  nests  in  the 
trees  and  hedges.  Indeed,  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  have  come  to  life  after  its  long  sleep 
of  winter. 

I  remember  this  spring  so  well  because  of  one 
thing:  soon  after  Christmas  we  all  had  the 
whooping  cough,  and  were  shut  up  for  weeks 
during  the  cold  weather:  we  rejoiced  all  the 
more  when  the  delicious  soft  spring  wind  blew, 
and  the  earth  began  to  look  bright  and  green 
with  young  grass  and  early  spring  flowers,  and 
we  were  able  to  go  out  again  at  last. 

Frankie  had  been  the  worst  of  us  three  with 
whooping  cough ;  I  can  remember  his  poor  little 
face  turning  quite  black  in  his  dreadful  fits  of 
coughing.  I  sufE^ed  a  good  deal  too,  partly,  I 
suppose,  on  account  of  my  exceeding  stoutness ; 
and  what  do  you  think  was  my  great  consolation 
in  this  time  of  trouble  1  why,  a  little  black  and 
white  guinea  pig,  which  was  given  to  Nurse 
3forgan  for  me  by  one  of  her  brothers.  I  have 
all  my  life  had  a  great  love  of  animals,  and 
certainly  my  attachment  to  my  little  guinea  pig 
was  quite  remarkable ;  it  knew  and  loved  me  in 
retam,  and  seemed  only  happy  when  it  was  in 
my  little  fat  arms.  So  fond  of  piggie  was  I, 
that  I  remember  when  my  mother  took  me  a 
long  long  drive  to  London  to  see  some  famous 
physician,  who  was  to  examine  my  throat  and 
chest  that  were  weak  after  the  whooping  cough, 
°^y  P^ggi©  had  to  bear  me  company  all  the  way, 
even  into  the  presence  of  the  great  doctor.  But 
alas !  my  poor  little  guinea  pig  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  owing  to  this  very  visit  to  the  doctor. 
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On  our  return  home  I  was  rolled  up  com- 
fortably in  furs  and  shawls  on  the  seat  beside 
mamma,  and  fell  asleep  with  piggie  cuddled  up 
close  to  me.  When  the  carriage  drew  up  under 
the  porch  at  home  I  was  still  asleep,  my  dear 
little  pet  sleeping  alsa  in  peaceful  security. 
When  the  carriage  door  opened  and  the  butler 
lifted  me  out  to  cany  me  into  the  house  guinea 
pig  and  all,  alas  my  little  arms,  relaxed  by  sleep, 
held  poor  piggie  all  too  loosely,  and  with  a  flop 
the  unlucky  little  creature  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  awoke,  and  horror  (^  horrors  1  Just  in  time 
to  see  my  guinea  pig  pounced  upon,  before  any- 
one could  prevent  it,  and  killed  by  Kero,  a  black 
colley,  one  of  the  great  dogs  that  were  always 
about  our  house.  Nero,  I  suppose,  fancied  the 
guinea  pig  was  a  rat  or  other  vermin,  and  was 
quite  unconcious  of  the  misery  he  had  caused 
me. 

This  sad  loss  of  my  guinea  pig  was  a  great 
sorrow  to  me.  In  fact  my  little  heart  seemed 
quite  shut  against  all  pets  for  a  time.  The 
dogs  that  I  had  so  loved  seemed  now  quite 
hateful  to  me ;  I  could  not  forget  the  cruelty 
of  Nero,  whom  I  had  formerly  loved  tenderly. 
Kittens,  and  all  such  small  animals,  did  but 
remind  me  more  or  less  of  my  poor  little  piggie. 

At  last  however  a  time  came  when  I  could 
take  interest  in  little  live  creatures  again ;  but 
these  were  not  four-footed  pets,  at  least  at  first. 
My  heart  was  softened  and  interested  now  by  a 
pair  of  the  most  lovely  little  tame  ring  doves 
that  were  given  to  my  sister.  I  remember  their 
arrival  so  well.  They  came  one  spring  evening 
when  the  days  were  just  beginning  to  show  that 
they  intended  to  get  a  little  longer.  Already, 
we  children  were  thinking  of,  and  looking 
forward  to,  the  glad  summer  days  coming,  when 
we  should  have  tea  out  of  doors,  or  pass  the 
happy  hours  in  the  wood,  where  we  us^d  to  put 
up  a  tent,  and  fancy  we  were  settlers  or  hunters, 
or  any  of  the  people  or  things  that  children 
with  any  imagination  are  so  fond  of  pretending 
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to  be.  Ah!  those  summer  days  of  long  ago 
how  delicious  they  were  1  Little  childieiiy  make 
the  most  of  yours  that  are  coming  on  now  soon  • 
ill  the  years  to  come,  when  you  are  grown-up — 
which  of  course  you  long  to  be  now — the 
summers  may  be  veiy  beautiful,  and  you  may 
be  very  happy  in  a  grown-up  way ;  but  the  pure, 
strange  joy  of  your  childhood's  summers  can 
never  come  again. 

We  were  all  three  sitting  in  the  schoolroom, 
EranMe  and  I  each  in  a  little  armchair  before  a 
low  table,  building  houses  with  bricks:  Pearl 
was  reading  near  the  window,  Miss  Wigly,  a 
very  little  woman  with  a  tremendous  voice, 
singing  and  playing  on  the  piano.  Presently  a 
summons  came  for  Pearl  to  go  down  stairs ;  she 
disappeared  to  have  her  hair  brushed,  and  be 
made  tidy,  and  then  she  flitted  like  a  fairy 
through  the  room,  and  then  away  to  the  drawing- 
room.  She  was  not  absent  long ;  and  before  she 
came  into  the  room  we  could  hear  little  shrill 
shrieks  and  cries  of  delight,  that  she  made  as 
she  came  up  stairs,  followed  by  one  of  the 
servants,  carrying  a  large  wicker  cage,  in  which 
sat  the  two  sweet  little  doves. 

They  had  been  sent  to  Pearl  as  a  present  by 
an  aunt  of  ours.  How  we  did  delight  in  the 
doves  1  though  alas  1  they  proved  very  apples 
of  discord  amongst  us.  The  way  we  two 
little  ones  tried  to  take  possession  of  them 
made  Pearl  very  angry,  and  not  a  few  pushes 
and  cuffs  were  the  consequence.  For  days, 
though,  we  might  be  persuaded  to  be  good,  when 
inclined  to  be  very  much  the  reverse,  by  a 
promise  from  Pearly  to  let  us  look  at  and  feed, 
or  help  to  clean  out,  the  doves,  who  were  quite 
good  and  tame,  and  would,  to  my  great  joy,  let 
us  stroke  them  without  showing  the  least  fear. 

However,  our  interference  made  Pearl  so  un- 
easy for  the  safety  of  her  pets,  that  at  last  she 
could  not  bear  us  to  touch  them ;  so  they  were 
taken  into  a  little  room,  opening  out  of  the 
room  in  which  she  and  Miss  Wigly  slept,  where 
neither  Frankie  nor  I  eyer  went.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  me ;  Frankie  did  not 
care  much,  and  soon  was  amused  with  other 
things ;'  but  I  grieved  about  the  pretty,  gentle, 
cooing  doves,  and  longed  to  have  some  for  my 
own.  I  thought  and  thought  with  my  busy 
little  brain  about  how  I  could  manage  to  have 
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some ;  though  I  began  to  think  that  I  did  not 
care  so  very  much  about  having  doves,  only  I 
longed  for  some  pet  bird.  I  consulted  wift-wiin^  • 
she  was  very  fond  of  living  creatures  of  all 
sorts,  and  always  kind  and  sympathiidng  to  us 
in  all  our  fancies.  She  said  if  I  was  a  good 
little  girl  I  should  have  a  canary,  a  pretty,  little, 
yellow,  singing  canary ;  then  I  asked  if  I  might 
"stroke  it." 

''  Ko,  darling,"  said  mamma ;  "  a  little  canaiy 
would  be  frightened  if  you  stroked  it ;  canaries 
are  small,  delicate  birds,  and  it  is  only  when 
you  have  them  yeiy  young,  just  out  of  the  nest, 
that  you  can  make  them  so  tame  that  they  are 
not  frightened  if  you  touch  them." 

''Den  I  mustn't  have  a  canary,  mammai;  I 
muss  have  a  birdie  just  out  of  the  nest :  may  I 
go  and  take  one  !  "  I  asked. 

''  No,  no,"  said  mamma,  "  that  would  be  cruel, 
even  if  you  found  a  nest,  which  I  should  doubt. 
The  little  birds  have  to  be  fed  by  their  parents 
in  the  nest,  poor  little  lithings  1  *' 

I  was  far  from  satisfied,  l)ut  said  no  more 
then.  The  next  morning,  when  we  were  playing 
in  the  garden,  I  saw  one  of  the  gardeners — old 
Clements — doing  something  to  one  of  the  flower- 
beds by  himself.  Clements  had  some  grand- 
children, of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  indeed 
he  was  always  kind  and  indulgent  to  us  children, 
so  I  had  no  hesitation  in  beginning  a  conversa- 
tion with  hinL 

"  Do*e  know,  Tements,"  I  inquired,  "  where 
is  some  tiny  dickies  1 " 

"Well,  Missie,"  said  Clements,  "there's  a 
plenty  of  young  birds  about  at  this  time  of  the 
year.     What  do  you  want  to  know  for  % " 

"  I  wants  a  tiny,  tiddy  bird  to  pet,  Clements," 
I  answered.     "  I  wants  it  for  my  beddy  own." 

"But,  Missie,"  Clements  replied,  "a  young 
bird  is  a  deal  of  trouble  to  rear ;  they  wants 
such  a  deal  of  care,  you  know,  what  with  their 
wanting  feeding  so  often,  and  so  on.  A  young 
bird  would  be  too  much  of  a  care  for  such  a 
little  lady  as  you." 

"  Oh  I  but  Tements,  if  it  was  na  cruel,  I  so 
like  a  little  dickie ;  I  wouldn't  care  for  the 
troublesomeness  if  I  might ;  but  mamma  said  it 
would  be  cruel." 

"  Well,"  said  Clements,  as  he  scratched  his 
head,  "  that's  just  it,  Missie ;  young  birds  wants 
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to  be  fed  in  their  nests  first,  that's  best  for  'em ; 
and  then  when  thej  gets  a  bit  older,  you  might 
have  one  pr'aps,  if  your  Ma  and  Pa  don't 
mind.  I  do  know  of  a  linnet's  liest  in  the 
hedge  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen  garden ;  it's  in 
a  bit  of  a  hawthorn  tree ;  and  if  you'll  come 
alpng  er  me,  I'll  show  'em  to  you.  I  know 
you're  too  kind  a  little  lady  to  hurt  'em." 

With  great  glee  I  marched  beside  Clements ; 
trotting  along  as  fast  as  my  little  fat  legs 
coold  carry  me,  while  he  trudged  on  with  long 
steps,  his  great  thick  boots  crunching  on  the 
giaveL 

The  hedge  was  low  but  thick;  and  on  a 
branch  which  grew  taller  than  the  rest  Clements 
showed  me  a  pretty  round  nest  with  six  funny 
little  birds  in  it ;  little  wretched,  unfledged 
things  they  were  to  be  sure ;  their  heads  bigger 
than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 
Directly  we  got  near  them  the  little  frights 
crAned  up  their  heads,  and  opened  their  great 
months,  setting  up  a  greedy  and  quarrelsome 
twittering.  Silently  I  gazed  into  the  nest,  but 
although  I  held  my  breath  for  fear  of  disturbing 
or  frightening  the  birds,  and  did  not  give  sign 
of  my  pleasure  by  any  sound,  I  was  indeed 
perfectly  delighted ;  and  there  and  then  made 
a  plan,  which  I  told  to  nobody,  but  which  I 
nevertheless  carried  out. 

"  Now,  Missie,"  said  Clements,  when  we  were 
on  our  way  back  to  the  house,  "  you  and  me's 
got  a  secret,  don't  you  tell  nobody  about  that 
'ere  nestie  ;  not  even  Master  Frank ;  'cause  if 
people  knows  of  that  nestie,  they  might  be 
astealing  of  the  young  birds." 

I  hugged  myself  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
my  secret,  and  gave  a  little  squeak  of  delight ; 
I  actually  kept  the  secret,  ,too,  even  from 
Frankie,  to  whom  I  generally  told  all  my 
thoughts. 

Now  what  do  you  think  the  plan  was  which 
I  had  made  so  satisfactorily  in  my  own  little 
mind  1  I  determined  that  the  dear  dickies 
sitauld  remain  in  their  nest,  and  be  fed  there ; 
bnt  so  anxious  was  I  to  make  them  tame,  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  /  would  be  the  person  to 
feed  them.  Accordingly  the  next  morning 
directly  after  my  early  breakfast,  and  while 
Morgan  was  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes. 


I  seized  the  opportunity,  as  Frankie  too  was 
just  then  in  the  schoolroom  with  Pearl  and 
Miss  Wigly,  to  put  on  my  little  sun-bonnet, 
take  a  little  bowl  in  which  I  had  left  some 
bread  and  milk,  and  away  I  went  into  the 
garden.  I  walked  fast  but  very  steadily,  for 
fear  of  spilling  my  bread  and  milk.  I  took 
enough,  by  the  way,  to  feed  six  little  children 
instead  of  six  tiny  birds.  Arrived  at  the  haw- 
thorn hedge,  I  somehow  managed  to  scramble 
up  on  to  the  bank,  bowl  and  all,  without  any 
'  accident.  There  I  perched  like  a  fat  sort  of 
giant  bird  myself.  Father  and  mother  bird 
were  both  absent,  and  the  six  babies  began  the 
same  hungry  noise  as  the  day  before,  opening 
their  mouths  wider,  if  possible,  than  ever.  I 
had  provided  [myself  with  a  spoon,  which  I 
filled,  and  fell  to  feeding  one  little  mouth  after 
the  other. 

They  took  the  bread  and  milk  quite  greedily, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  this  new  kind  of  break- 
fast immensely.  As  to  me,  I  was  quite  as  happy 
as  the  dickies,  perched  on  the  bank  where  the 
hawthorn  grew,  with  the  sweet  spring  air 
breathing  round  me,  surrounded  by  the  lovely 
may-blossom,  so  delicious  to  sight  and  smell. 
A  lark  singing  near  mounted  up  to  heaven,  his 
song  growing  purer  and  clearer  as  he  neared 
the  skies. 

But  alas  !  I  was  not  left  long  undisturbed  in 
my  happiness.  Presently  I  heard  a  twittering 
behind  me,  with  a  rush  of  wings,  and  the  di- 
minutive mother  of  the  six  baby  birds  flew 
rapidly  past  me,  alighting  on  the  edge  of  ,the 
nest.  She  flew  off  again  the  instant  she  looked 
at  me,  but  she  hovered  round  about,  giving 
vent  to  her  anxiety  in  uneasy  chirps,  which 
quite  expressed  her  tender  motherly  feelings. 
I  was  so  impressed  by  her  nervous  trouble, 
that  I  kept  looking  at  her,  forgetting  both  the 
little  birds  and  my  own  unsafe  position.  I 
overbalanced  myself,  and  rolled  down  the  bank, 
bowl  and  all.  Bruised  and  pricked  by  thorns,, 
there  I  lay  upon  the  ground  roaring  lustily, 
and  was  soon  found  by  nurse  Morgan,  who  had 
been  anxiously  searching  for  me.  Being  both 
frightened  and  hurt,  I  was  easily  persuaded  for 
the  future  to  leave  the  feeding  of  the  young^ 
linnets  to  the  mother-bird. 
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FATHEB'S    BOAT. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


EE  how  the  boat  is  dancing  along, 

She  is  bounding  from  wave  to  wave; 
Look  how  she  rides  on  the  water  blue, 
Our  own  bonny  boat  so  brave  I 

And  father  will  soon  be  home  again, 

Now  look,  I  can  see  his  face ; 
His  boat  will  be  first  to  reach  the  beach: 

I  am  sure  he  will  win  the  race. 

And  the  fishermen  here  know  very  well 

That  our  Xaricy  can  beat  them  all, 
And  father  says  she's  the  tightest  craft 

Of  any,  although  she's  small. 

• 

Now  she's  coming  in  with  a  heavy  load  : 

See  the  shining  silvery  scales! 
Our  father  brings  always  the  finest  fish, 

That  is  sure — ^he  never  fails. 

How  I  wish  I  was  in  the  boat  with  him, 

K  I'd  only  been  bom  a  boy  1 
To  be  useful  and  work  with  father  dear ; 

A  girl's  like  a  useless  toy. 

But  a  woman,  it's  true,  has  work  to  do; 

She  works  hard  in  a  dilEerent  way ; 
But  she  watches  and  waits  with  an  anxious  heart, 

And  at  home  just  the  live  long  day. 

I'd  rather  be  father  a  thousand  times 

Than  mother  so  good  and  dear. 
For  I  see  her  quake  when  a  storm  comes  on, 

And  tremble  and  cry  with  fear. 

But  father  is  flying  along  with  the  wind. 

He  knows  neither  fear  nor  care. 
And  if  I  was  out  in  our  own  brave  boat, 

There's  nothing   I  wouldn't  dare. 

But  now  let's  be  off,  we'll  run  to  the  beach. 

And  watch  for  our  father  to  land. 
Come,  Annie,  make  haste,  we've  no  time  to  lose, 

And,  child,  take  fast  hold  of  my  hand. 
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(THIS  STORY  AND  ILLUSTRATION  ARE  BY  A  CHILD  OF  TEN.) 


•  WONDER  if  every  one  is  as 

r     happy    as    I    am,"    thought 

'     Ethel  Fifher,  as  she  sat  on  a 

'      stile,    with     her     little    dog 

"Jessie  "  in  her  lap, — "  even 

the  birds  Beem  to  talk  to  me 

and  King  me  pretty  songs — and  I  am  sure  all 

the  trees  ood  their  heads  as  I  pasS' — " 

Ah,  little  Ethel,  if  every  one  could  say  the 

It  was  a  warm  summer  day,  and  our  little 
friend  had  gone  into  the  fields  to  find  some 
flowers,  and  her  mamma  had  told  her  she  would 
overtake  her  at  the  stile,' — ^so  in  the  picture 
Khe  sees  her  mother  has  just  turned  the  bend 
in  the  field. 

"  Oh !  what  a  lovely  day  1 "  said  Mrs.  Fisher ; 
"i>tit  what  is  making  my  little  girl  so 
thoughtful ! " 

"  I  was  wondering,  mamma,  if  everybody  can 
come  into  the  green  fields  and  play,  and  feel 
as  happy  as  I  do." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child,  the  greater  number  of 
little  girls  and  boys  in  the  world  live  in  dirty 
houses  in  stufiy  back  streets.  Sometimes  some 
good  people  will  give  a  few  of  them  a  treat,  and 


send  them  for  a  day  in  the  country ;  but  then 
that  is  only  a  dozen  or  so  compared  with  the 
thousands  who  never  know  what  a  green  field 
is,  or  what  it  is  to  enjoy  God's  sunshine,  as  my 
little  girl  does." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ethel  suddenly,  "  bow  much 
have  I  got  in  my  money-box)  I  should  so 
like  to  send  some  of  the  poor  children  money, 
BO  that  their  mammas  and  papas  could  bring 
them  down  here  for  a  treat." 

"That  is  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher; 
"  I  hope  you  will  always  think  of  giving  other 
people  a  share  of  whatever  happiness  you  may 
have.  We  will  open  your  money-box  when  we 
gel  home,  and  see  how  much  you  have,  then  wo 
will  send  it  up  to  yont  uncle  in  London,  who 
knows  a  lot  of  poor  people,  and  he  will  see 
that  they  have  their  day  in  the  country.  I  am 
,  sure  you  will  feel  much  happier  in  having  spent 
your  money  this  way  than  buying  toys  and 
sweets,  as  you  have  done  before." 

So  you  see  Ethel  found  out  that  everybody 
was  not  as  happy  aa  herself,  but  she  tried  to 
make  them  so.  I  only  wish  all  my  little  friends 
would  do  the  same. 

M.  T. 


SIMPLE    WOEK   FOR  LITTLE    PEOPLE 


By  Mrs.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


DOLL'S  CLOTHES. 

S  Miss  DoUie  is  our  iirst  care,  here 
are  some  crochet  patterns,  so  that 
yon  may  make  a  whole  suit  of 
clothes  for  her  without  \ising  a 
•  needle  and  thread.  When  I  say  1  treble,  I 
mean  put  the  thread  over  the  needle,  then  the 
needle  into  a  loop  of  the  chain  or  row  of  work, 
and  draw  the  thread  through ;  you  have  now 
three  loops  on  the  needle,  draw  the  thread 
through  two  of  the  loops,  and  then  through 
the  other  two  that  are  left.  A  single  crochet 
is  made  by  putting  the  needle  into  a  loop  of 
the  chain  drawing  the  thread  through,  and  then 
again  through  the  two  loops  on  the  needle. 
We  will  take  the  drawers  first. 

DOLUS  DRAWERS. 

Cast  on  with  white  Berlin  fingering  37  chain 
stitches,  turn,  and  work  1  treble  into  the  3rd 
stitch  and  straight  on  to  the  end  of  row,  and 
if  you  have  done  it  correctly  there  should  be 
35  treble.   Repeat  same  as  last  for  4  rows  more. 

5th  row,  work  17  treble,  then  turn,  and  join 
the  work.  Crochet  8  rows  to  form  the  leg, 
and  finish  off  with  a  row  of  3  treble  into  1 
stitch  and  1  single  crochet.  Then  do  the 
same  at  the  other  side  for  the  other  leg.  At 
the  top  add  one  more  row  of  1  treble  and  2 
chain  all  along.  Continue  round  the  back  with 
3  treble  and  1  single  crochet.  Fasten  off. 
Make  a  chain  the  length  required,  and  put  it 
through  the  holes  made  by  the  2  chains  which 
form  the  band.  This  is  the  string  to  tie 
it  on.  If  you  want  to  dress  a  boy  doll,  you 
make  the  legs  longer,  that  is  all. 

DOLL'S  PETTICOAT. 

With  white  wool  same  as  last,  cast  on  64 
chain  stitches,  join  it,  make  2  chain,  and  work 
5  treble  and  put  3  treble  into  the  6th  stitch, 
then  work  5  treble,  miss  2  ;  repeat  this  to  the 
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end.  2nd  row,  1  treble  into  each  stitch  all 
round.  3rd  row,  same  as  first.  4th  row,  same 
as  second. 

5th  row,  begin  1  treble  on  the  third  stitch 
from  the  end,  work  3  more  stitches,  then  into 
the  5th  stitch  work  3  treble,  then  work  4 
single  treble,  miss  4  stitches  and  repeat  to  the 
end.  6th  row,  same  as  last,  but  instead  of 
missing  4  stitches  miss  2.  7th  row,  same  as 
last. 

8th  row,  begin  on  the  third  stitch  from 
the  end,  work  3  treble,  then  work  3  treble  into 
4th  stitch,  mis&  4  stitches,  and  repeat  to  the 
end.  9th  row,  same  as  last,  but  only  miss  2. 
10th  row,  finish  off  with  1  treble,  miss  2,  repe«it 
to  the  end.  Do  a  chain  the  length  required, 
and  put  through  the  top  row  to  tie. 

To  finish  off    the  petticoat  at  the  foot,  do 

3  treble  into  1  stitch,  then  2  single  crochet, 
repeat  all  round.  If  a  coloured  petticoat  is 
desired,  the  first  5  rows  to  be  done  two  different 
colours,  1  row  of  each.  Fasten  off  the  wool  at 
the  end  of  each  row. 

DOLL'S  SKIRT. 

Cast  on  35  chain,  turn,  do  6   rows   single 
crochet.     7th  row,  2  chain  to  turn  with,  put 

4  treble  into  the  third  stitch,  and  1  single 
crochet;  repeat  all  round.  Join  by  putting 
1  single  crochet  into  the  2  chain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  row.  8th  row,  1  single  crochet 
into  the  middle  of  the  4  treble,  and  4  treble 
into  the  single  crochet ;  repeat  all  round.  Do 
1 2  more  rows,  the  same,  and  finish  off  with  1 
row  of  6  treble  and  1  single  crochet ;  make  a 
chain  long  enough  to  tie,  and  put  it  through 
the  top  row.     Wool,  cardinal  colour. 

DOLUS  JACKET. 

Cast  on  28  chain,  turn,  and  crochet  4  treble 
stitches.     Put  3  treble  into  the  next  stitch. 


Simple  Work  for  Little  People. 


Tliea  crochet  3  treble,  then  3  treble  into  next 
stitcL  Then  crochet  8  treble,  and  in  the  next 
loop  put  3  treble.  Then  crochet  8  treble,  and 
into  fourth  loop  put  3  treble ;  finish  the  row 
vith  4  treble,  same  as  at  the  beginning. 

2nd  row,  make  2  chain  and  turn,  crochet  5 
treble,  and  into  the  5th  stitch  put  3  treble. 
Then  5  treble,  and  in  the  6th  stitch  put  3 
treble.  Then  10  treble,  and  in  the  11th  stitch 
put  3  treble.  Then  crochet  5  treble,  and  in 
the  6th  stitch  3  treble,  finish  with  5  treble. 

3rd  row,  2  chain,  turn,  and  do  7  treble.  In 
the  8tb  stitch  put  3  treble,  then  crochet  7 
treble,  and  in  the  8  stitch  3  treble.  Then 
crochet  12  treble,  and  put  them  into  the  next 
stitch.  Crochet  7  treble,  and  then  3  into  the 
next  stitch,  finish  with  7  trebla 

4th  row,  7  treble,  and  into  the  8th  stitch 
put  3  stitches.  Then  crochet  9  treble,  and  into 
the  next  stitch  put  3,  finish  with  7  treble. 

5ih  row,  work  8  treble,  then  make  7  chain, 
miss  13,and  work  1  treble  in  the  14th ;  this  forms 
the  arm-hole.  Then  work  15  treble,  make  7 
chain,  miss  13,  and  finish  the  row  with  8  treble. 

6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  rows,  treble. 

10th  row,  11  treble,  3  into  the  12th  stitch, 
repeat  to  end  of  row. 

11th,  12th,  and  13th  rows  same  as  10th. 

Border  to  be  worked  with  a  difEerent  colour* 
B^;in  at  the  neck,  do  4  treble  into  one  stitch, 
miss  2,  repeat  all  round  jacket,  but  leave  the 
left  front  plain.  Next  row  with  another  colour ; 
begin  at  the  neck  as  before,  1  single  crochet, 
2  chain,  4  treble,  into  the  centre  of  the  last  4, 
2  chain,  1  single  crotchet  between,  repeat  all 
round,  going  up  the  left  front  with  a  row  of 
single  crochet. 

For  the  sleeyes,  work  round  the  arm-hole 
8  rows  of  treble,  finish  with  2  rows  bordering 
same  as  round  the  jacket.  Make  a  chain  for 
the  neck  and  waist  long  enough  to  tie,  taking 
the  two  colours  used  for  the  borders  and  a 
thread  of  the  cardinal.  The  rows  are  worked 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  thread  is  not 
to  be  broken  off  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
skirts.  This  jacket  will  do  for  a  boy  doll 
worked  wUfumi  the  border,  and  a  square  piece 
added  at  the  neck  for  a  collar. 


KNEE-CAP. 

I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  begin  to 
work  something  warm  and  comfortable  for 
either  grandmamma  or  an  old  lady  friend,  and 
here  is  a  pattern  of  a  knee-cap.  Use  Berlin 
fingering,  or  any  thick  wool,  and  see  that  it  is 
soft ;  and  wood%n  or  bone  pins.  The  size  must 
be  regulated  by  the  way  you  wotk.  If  you 
knit  very  slackly  then  you  must  get  fine  pins, 
or  if  tightly,  then  a  coarser  size  is  the  proper 
thing  for  you.  Always  remember  in  winding 
your  wool,  to  do  it  loosely.  Some  little  girls 
make  their  balls  as  hard  as '  possible ;  but  if 
you  have  wound  it  properly,  it  ought  to  be 
very  soft  to  the  touch. 

The  wool  and  the  pins  being  all  ready,  cast 
on  29  stitches,  and  knit  12  plain  rows,  slipping 
the  first  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  each  row. 
The  13th  row  you  knit  13  plain  stitches,  then 
purl  one  stitch  and  make  a  stitch.  That  is 
done  by  knitting  the  15th  stitch  first  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  before  letting  the  stitch  off 
the  left  hand  wire  you  take  up  the  back  of  the 
stitch  and  knit  it  too,  that  is,  you  make  two 
stitches  out  of  one.  A  simpler  way  is  to  put 
over  the  third,  but  this  leaves  a  row  of  holes ; 
and  as  knee-caps  are  intended  not  only  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  but  rheumatic  knees  very  warm, 
the  first  way  mentioned  is  certainly  the  best 
The  stitch  having  been  made,  purl  one  stitch, 
and  knit  13  plain. 

14th  row,  knit  15  plain,  make  1,  knit  14 
plain. 

15th  row,  knit  13,  purl  1,  plain  2,  make  1, 
purl  1,  knit  13  plain. 

Bepeat  each  row  same  as  tnese  two,  always 
making  a  stitch  on  the  15th  stitch  ^rom  the  end, 
until  there  are  45  stitches  on  the  pin.  Then 
instead  of  increasing  a  stitch  you  now  deereoM 
by  knitting  the  16  th  and  15th  stitches  together 
at  the  end) of  each  row  tmtil  you  have  29 
stitches  on.  Please  to  remember  the  purl 
stitches  every  alternate  row,  that  is,  the  14th 
stitch  from  the  beginning,  and  the  14th  from 
the  end.  Knit  12  plain  rows,  cast  off,  and  sew 
the  work  up. 
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TOM     TITS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR, 


ERE  we  have  a  picture  of 
Bome  dear  little  birds  that 
we  ought  all  to  be  familiar 
with— the  little  Titmouse. 
Titmouse,  I  must  tell  you, 
is  the  proper  name,  though 
they  are  called  Tom  Tits, 
or  Bottle  Tits.  These  birds 
are  the  funniest,  prettiest  little  creatures; 
they  are  very  sociable  and  most  affectionate, 
the  young  birds  remaining  with  their  parents 
the  whole  of  the  first  year ;  and  the  old  ones 
take  such  care  of  their  baby-birds  that  they 
will  visit  their  nests  two  or  three  hundred 
times  in  a  day,  always  carrying  something 
in  their  little  beaks  to  feed  the  young  birds. 
They  are  very  greedy,  and  delight  in  feasting 
upon  fat  caterpillars,  so  they  are  useful  little 
friends  in  a  garden,  and  although  they  some- 
times destroy  the  buds  on  the  fruit  trees,  yet 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  bud,  but  in  order 
to  devour  some  worm  or  grub  hidden  within ; 
therefore  in  that  case^  they  do  good  instead 
of  harm.  The  fruit  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  maggot,  if  the  little  Tom  Tits  were  not 
there  to  help  the  gardener. 

These  little  birds  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs 
in  their  nests,  pretty,  tiny  eggs,  white  and 
spotted.  I  will  tell  you  about  some  little  Tom 
Tits  that  I  once  took  a  great  interest  in. 

I  was  staying  down  in  Kent  at  a  house 
where  I  spent  many,  many  happy  days,  the 
threshold  of  which,  alas !  I  shall  never  cross 
agaiQ,  for  the  master,  the  mainspring  of  all 
that  was  good  and  true,  the  best  frietid,  and 
kindest  Christian  gentleman  I  have  known,  is 
gone.  The  place  is  changed  and  all  about  it. 
But  in  those  happy  summer  days  that  I  am 
thinking  of,  I  remember,  seeing  the  little  Tom. 
Tits  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about. 

One  morning  I  had  come  down  very  early, 
and  I  went  out  into  the  pretty  garden,  fresh  and 
bright  with  summer  flowers,  glad  with  sunlight, 
pure  air,  and  sweet  sounds  of  birds  among  the 
trees*  Sitting  in  a  garden-seat,  I  watched  some 
little  Tom  Tits  racing  up  and  down  a  tree. 
The  father  and  mother  birds  were  eauBOvaemg^ 
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ing  their  young  ones  to  climb,  and  try  their 
wings.  Up  went  the  father  first,  running  along 
the  large  branch  of  a  tree  as  fast  as  possible, 
then  followed  the  young  ones  all  in  a  row, 
chirping  and  hurrying,  some  a  little  nervous, 
calling  out,  "Twit,  twit,"  as  if  for  help;  fear- 
ful lest  their  little  wings  should  not  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  them  if  they  fell.  But  the 
mother  bird  was  behind,  and  she  twittered  to 
them  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Don't  be  afraid,  my^ 
dears,  I  am  here  and  can  take  care  of  you; 
go  up  a  little  higher  and  you  will  get  more 
into,  the  sunshine."  So  up  went  the  little 
family,  making  as  much  fuss  and  bustle,  and 
thinking  themselves  of  as  much  importance  as 
a  worthy  citizen  and  his  wife  bringing  up  a 
large  family  of  children. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  house,  I  told  them 
all  at  breakfast  about  the  little  Tom  Tits  I  had 
been  watching,  and  then  my  host  told  me  that 
little  Tom  Tits  were  birds  well  worth  watching. 
He  said  their  habits  were  curious,  and  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  a  bird  of  so  small 
a  size  was  its  great  courage. 

''They  will  attack  quite  large  birds,"  said 
he ;  "  I  have  often  seen  one  of  them  go  up  to 
a  bird  nearly  double  its  size,  and  make  it  give 
up  a  worm  or  caterpillar  that  ii(  wanted  to 
carry  ofiE  to  its  nest." 

And  curious  enough  this  trait  in  Master  Tom 
Tit's  character  was  displayed  in  perfection  to 
me  that  very  afternoon.  One  of  the  children 
at  the  Bectory  had  a  very  disagreeable  pet, 
a  magpie,  who  was  certainly,  although  hand- 
some in  its  way,  a  most  objectionable  creature 
in  most  respects.  It  thieved,  ate  so  greedily 
that  it  made  itself  sick,  and  pecked  viciously 
at  the  unfortunate  heels  of  all  who  happened 
to  be  strangers  to  it.  On  this  particular  after* 
noon  Maggy  had  caught  a  fat  worm  out  of  the 
grass  on  the  lawn,  and  just  as  it  was  about  to 
devour  it,  two  little  Tom  Tits  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  began  harassing  the  magpie, 
who  pecked  here  and  there  most  viciously,  but 
ineffectually,  for  one  of  the  little  Tom  Tits 
carried  off  the  prize  in  triumph,  while  the 
other  flew  after,  chirping  notes  of  defiance  at 
tbft  big  conqaMPed  bird. 


DOEA   AND    CLAUDE. 

Bt  the  Bioht  Hon.  E.  H.  ENATCHBULL-HUQESSEN,  M.P.,  Authar  of  "  Uncle  Jo^t  Storia,"  ix. 


CBAPTBB  III. 

JlilK  alighted  opon  the  mountain  side, 

but  had  hardly  done  so  before  she 

became  cimBcious  that    something 

iintisual  was  going  on.  Trees,  which 

had  evidently  been  only  juat  cut  down,  were 

laid  in  different  places  upon  the  hill,  monnda 

of  earth  had  been  thrown  up,  ditches  hastily 
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dug,  and  the  place  bore  every  appeannce 
of  being  about  to  be  fortified  against  an 
enemy.  At  the  spot  upon  which  the  Fairy 
stood,  the  mountain  sloped  rapidly  down  into 
a  valley,  and  Immediately  upon  the  other  side, 
where  it  rose  again,  similar  preparations  seemed 
to  have  been  made,  so  that  to  all  appearance 
two  hostile  armies  were  facing  each  other, 
ready   for   an    immediate    battle.     A    second 
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^Lince  assured  the  Fairy  tliat  this  was  indeed 
the  case,  and  that  the  combatants  on  both 
iddes  were  people  of  the  same  race,  namely, 
the  blue-nosed  dwarfs  to  whom  the  mountain 
belonged. 

The  soldiers  on  each  side   were  crouching 

behind  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  kneeling 

behind  the   earthworks,  armed,  for  the  most 

part,  with  those  formidable  pea-shooters  which 

are  the  usual  weapons  of  the  dwarf  race,  and 

evidently  filled  with  martial  ardour,  and  anxious 

to  begin  the  fight.     As  far  as  the  Fairy  could 

bee,  the  number  of  the  troops  upon  the  opposite 

hill-side  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 

the  army  who  were  defending  the  mountain 

upon  which  she  had  alighted,  and  the  savage 

cries  which  they  shouted  from  time  to   time 

showed  that  they  were  bitterly  excited  against 

their  foes,  and  would  probably  commence  the 

attack  before  long.     Glancing  hastily  around 

her,  Queen  Carina  perceived  that,  as  her  faithful 

Earlydew  had  reported,  most  of  the  dwarfs  had 

noses  of  a  distinctly  blue  tinge,  although  some 

had  the  blue  mark  upon  their  foreheads  and 

cheeks  instead.     They  could  not  be  called   a 

good-looking  race,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 

what^rer  that  they  were,  as  she  had  been  told, 

the  people  who  were  known  as  the  blue-nosed 

dwarfs. 

Not  far,  however,  from  where  she  stood  was 
a  handsome  boy  with  curly  black  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  whom  she  perceived  to  be  encouraging 
those  around  him  with  voice  and  gesture,  but 
who,  so  far  as  his  appearance  went,  had 
certainly  nothing  in  common  with  any  blue* 
nosed  race,  his  face  being  without  the  smallest 
tint  of  blue,  and  his  nose  regular  and  handsome 
both  in  shape  and  colour.  This  could  certainly 
be  no  other  than  Dora's  brother  Claude,  and 
the  Fairy  at  once  understood  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  cause  of  the  exciting  scene  upon 
which  she  had  arrived. 

Matters  had  come  to  a  crisis  even  sooner 
than  the  good  Earlydew  had  supposed  would 
be  the  case.  Blnmpkih,  Crimperly  and  Fubster 
had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  the  breasts  of 
many  of  their  race  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  new 
king,  and  had  broken  out  into  open  rebellion 
against  him,  whilst  those  who  had  first  placed 
him  upon  the  throne  had  remained  loyal,  and 
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had  taken  up  arms  to  defend  him.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  had  been  that  the  country  of 
the  blue-nosed  dwarfs  was  about  to  be  plunged 
into  civil  war,  the  end  of  which  no  man  could 
foresee,  and  the  scene  which  Queen  Carina 
witnessed  was  probably  the  beginning  of  a 
great  and  terrible  struggle. 

The  goodness  of  her  heart  would  have  urged 
her  to  try  and  prevent  this,  even  if  she  had 
felt  no  particular  interest  in  the  young  king. 
As  this,  however,  was  precisely  what  she  did 
feel,  and  her  chief  and  indeed  only  reason  for 
having  visited  the  place  was  her  anxiety  to 
serve  him,  she  was  all  the  more  resolved  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  impending  mischief  if  she  possibly 
could.  She  therefore  made  herself  at  once 
visible  to  those  around  her  (for  with  the  power 
possessed  by  fairies  she  had  hitherto  kept  her- 
self unseen)  and  turning  towards  the  boy, 
smiled  kindly  upon  him,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  meaning  of  all  that  she  saw  going  on. 

Claude  (for  as  you  will  have  already  guessed, 
it  was  no  other)  was  rather  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  so  small  and  beautiful  a  creature,  and 
at  the  sudden  manner  in  which  she  appeared 
before  him.  However,  a  boy  who  has  been  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  company  of  blue-nosed 
dwarfs  ceases  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  and 
in  a  couple  of  seconds  he  recpvered  himself, 
and  answered  her  question  without  the  least 
hesitation. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  he  said,  "  it's  no  end  of  a 
shame !  These  fellows  had  chosen  me  for  their 
king,  right  enough,  and  it  was  all  as  jolly  as 
possible,  when  some  of  the  chaps  turned  round 
and  said  they  wouldn't  stand  it.  So  there's  a 
regular  row ;  those  beggars  on  the  other  side 
are  trying  to  drive  us  out  of  it,  and  we  won't 
have  it." 

The  Fairy  smiled  again,  but  it  was  rather  a 
sad  smile,  for  she  thought  how  lightly  and 
easily  the  boy  was  regarding  a  business  which, 
if  it  went  on  as  it  had  begun,  would  probably 
bring  ruin  and  misery  upon  hundreds  of  the 
little  people  of  the  mountain  with  whom  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode. 

''  Are  you  so  anxious  to  be  king,  Claude  1 " 
she  asked.  The  boy  stared  when  she  thus 
addressed  him  by  his  name,  but  answered  her 
at  once. 
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"  Well,  it  was  rather  jolly  at  first,"  he  said, 
''and  I'd  been  having  a  rough  time  of  it  at 
home,  yon  know.  But  anyhow,  a  fellow  can't 
give  in,  you  know.     Look  out !  " 

He  spoke  his  last  words  rather  sharply,  for 
at  that  moment  a  shot  from  a  pea-shooter  which 
commanded  their  position  went  whistling  past 
their  ears.  It  was  evidently  time  for  the  Fairy 
to  act:  raising  her  wand,  she  waved  it  high 
above  her  head,  and  every  dwarf  upon  the  hill- 
side felt  at  once  that  a  greater  power  than  their 
own  was  present,  and  at  once  stopped  the 
conflict  which  they  had  indeed  hardly  com- 
menced. 

"  Claude,"  said  the  Fairy  in  a  low  but  im- 
pressive voice,  "  do  you  love  Bora  % " 

The  warlike  spirit  which  had  shone  upon  the 
boy's  countenance  the  moment  before  disap- 
peared in  a  second,  and  his  face  softened  to 
an  expression  more  tender  than  you  can  fancy, 
whilst  with  tears  standing  in  his  deep  blue  eyes, 
he  answered  at  once  :  ''  My  Dora  %  I  should 
just  think  I  did  !  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  Faiiy,  "  how  could  you  run 
away  from  home  and  leave  her  when  she  was 
so  unhappy  1" 

The  boy's  face  flushed  deep  scarlet  at  once  : 
"  I  never  would  have  run  away,"  he  eagerly 
cried,  ''if  I  could  have  helped  my  Dora  at 
home !  I  ran  away  because  they  bullied  me  so 
awfully,  but  as  soon  as  ever  I  got  big  enough 
I  meant  to  have  gone  back  and  taken  my  Dora 
away  too.  That's  what  made  me  like  to  be 
king  over  these  little  chaps.  I  should  have 
had  sister  here  very  soon,  only  those  brutes  got 
up  this  row.  I  really  should !  "  he  added 
earnestly,  as  if  anxious  above  everything  that 
his  love  for  his  sister  should  not  be  suspected. 

"I  do  not  doubt  you,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Queen  Carina  with  a  kind  look,  for  her  heart 
warmed  towards  the  handsome  boy  as  she 
talked  with  him.  "I  am  sure  that  you  love 
your  sist^  dearly,  and  as  for  her,  she  loves 
you  with  at  least  an  equal  affection.  But  if 
you  stay  here  to  reign  over  the  blue-nosed 
dwarfs,  you  will  not  find  that  you  will  be  able 
to  do  for  her  that  which  you  desire.  These 
little  people  would  not  let  a  girl  come  to 
live  with  them,  and  what  is  more,  you  would 
find    that,  in  spite    of    yourself,  you  would 
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gradually  forget  your  sister,  and  become  more 
and  more  taken  up  with  the  afiEairs  of  dwarf dom 
until  Dora  had  almost  entirely  passed  out  of 
your  memory." 

"  I  should  never  forget  Dora !  "  cried  the 
boy,  hastily ;  '^but  the  words  of  the  Fairy  had 
evidently  a  great  effect  upon  him,  and  he  added 
in  almost  the  same  breath,  "But  I'd  rather 
have  her  with  me  than  be  fifty  kings  !  " 

As  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  one  boy 
could  be  fifty  kings,  the  Fairy  smiled  at 
Claude's  exclamation,  but  she  saw  at  once  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  that  she 
should  have  no  trouble  in  making  him  do  as  she 
wished. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  she  continued, 
"  that  what  I  tell  you  is  strictly  true.  You 
would  not  mean  to  forget  Dora,  nor  would  you 
do  so  directly.  But  the  mountain  dwarfs  have 
certain  powers,  and  one  of  these  enables  them 
to  make  any  mortal  who  lives  with  them  forget, 
aft^r  a  time,  his  past  condition  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it.  This  would  certainly  be  your 
case." 

"  Then  I'll  be  off  at  once !  "  cried  the  boy 
eagerly.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  king  or  anything 
else,  if  I  can't  help  Dora !  "  ^ 

Whilst  the  Fairy  and  Claude  had  been  thus 
talking  together,  several  of  the  little  dwarfs 
had  silently  gathered  round,  listening  to  the 
conversation  with  great,  though  respectful^ 
interest. 

As  soon  as  they  heard  Claude  shout  out  loud 
that  he  didn't  want  to  be  a  king,  a  yell  of 
lamentation  and  regret  broke  from  these  by- 
standers, which  reminded  the  Fairy  that  the 
subjects  of  the  boy-king  must  not  be  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  plans  which  she  was  about  to 
make.  So  she  told  Claude  to  order  his  friends 
to  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce  at  once,  and  have  a 
parley  with  the  enemy;  and  as  no  flag  was 
ready  at  the  moment,  she  lent  them  her  own 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  not  only  answered 
the  purpose  excellently  well,  but  was  so  fine 
and  well  worked,  with  the  Fairy's  initial  letter, 
C,  marked  so  beautifully  in  the  comer,  that  it 
was  the  object  of  general  admiration  to  all 
the  dwarfs,  and,  instead  of  returning  it  after- 
wards, they  kept  it  as  a  relic  of  that  famous 
day ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  it  is  at  this  very 
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moment  in  the  blue-nosed  dwarf  museum,  and 
one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  which  that 
mnsenm  contains. 

As  soon  as  the  flag  had  been  raised  aloft,  and 
its  meaning  understood,  a  small  party  of  the 
dwarfs  on  the  other  side  came  out  from  behind 
their  entrenchments  to  meet  Claude  and  his 
friends,  and  whilst  this  was  going  on,  the 
Faiiy  instructed  him  as  to  what  he  should  say 
when  they  met. 

Old  Blumpkin,  fierce  Crimperly,  and  ugly 
Fabster  were  foremost  among  those  who  came 
down  from  the  opposite  hill,  and  advanced  with 
an  air  of  haughty  defiance  towards  the  king 
against  whom  they  had  rebelled.  . 

Claude  bowed  gravely  as  they  approached, 
and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  informed  them 
that  he  had  received  news  which  would  greatly 
alter  the  state  of  things  which  had  caused  them 
to  take  up  arms.  As  he  was  not  much  of  a 
hand  at  explaining  matters,  ten  years  of  age 
being  rather  early  to  begin  such  things.  Queen 
Carina  now  took  the  task  upon  herself,  and 
told  them  in  the  first  place  that  they  were 
behaving  very  badly  in  making  war  upon  a 
king  who  had  been  lawfully  chosen  by  their 
race,  and  had  in  no  way  thrust  himself  upon 
them.  They  instantly  began  to  defend  their 
conduct,  but  to  this  the  Fairy  put  a  stop  at 
once,  by  waving  her  hand  in  a  haughty  manner 
and  reminding  them  that  she  had  the  power, 
if  she  chose,  to  turn  them  all  into  milestones 
that  very  minute,  and  should  certainly  do  so 
nnless  they  held  their  tongues  directly,  and 
listened  to  what  she  had  to  say. 

The  dwarfs  trembled  violently  at  this,  but  of 
coune  obeyed,  since  there  is  nothing  a  dwarf 
hates  more  than  to  be  changed  into  a  milestone, 
or  indeed  into  any  object  which  cannot  move 
aboat  as  it  likes,  and  everybody  knows  that 
milestones  can  only  do  this  at  particular  times 
and  under  circumstances  which  very  seldom 
occur.  Then  Carina  told  them  that  Claude 
would  have  made  them  an  excellent  king,  and 
that  they  were  a  parcel  of  fools  for  having  set 
themselves  up  against  him. 

However,  it  so  happened  that,  for  private 
reasons  of  his  own,  he  did  not  desire  to  reign 
over  them,  and  that  therefore  they  need  no 
longer  quarrel  with  each  other  on  his  account. 
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The  war  might  cease,  and  they  could  settle  for 
themselves  who  should  be  king.  Als,  however, 
the  generous  way  in  which  their  late  king  now 
withdrew  his  claims  would  give  to  their  nation 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  prevent  the  cruel 
civil  war  in  which  they  had  been  about  to 
plunge  it,  they  must  undertake,  in  the  first 
place,  that  none  of  his  loyal  friends  should  be 
in  any  way  injured  or  annoyed  after  his 
departure,  and  in  the  second,  must  furnish  him 
with  anything  that  he  required  for  his  journey 
on  leaving  their  mountain. 

The  three  leading  dwarfs  made  no  difficulty 
at  all  about  accepting  the  proposal  of  the  Fairy. 
As^far,  indeed,  as  the  first  condition  was  con- 
cerned, there  had  never  been  the  slightest  fear 
for  the  friends  of  Claude,  since  his  removal  at 
once  revived  the  rivalry  of  Blumpkin,  Crimp- 
erly, and  Fubster,  and  each  was  so  eager  to 
gain  to  his  own  side  the  party  which  had 
supported  the  king,  that  none  of  the  three  was 
in  the  least  degree  likely  to  injure  or  annoy  any 
of  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  his  behalf. 

The  second  condition  was  equally  acceptable, 
for  they  were  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  Claude  on 
any  terms  to  hesitate  about  giving  him  any- 
thing which  he  might  require  for  his  journey. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wanted  nothing,  which 
made  this  condition  all  the  easier ;  and  indeed 
the  Fairy  had  only  thrown  it  in  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  which  are  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  things  which  are  said  and  done  in  the 
world,  even  down  to  the  present  time. 

She  herself  intended  to  provide  for  tho  boy's 
wants,  and  only  required  for  him  an  ash-stick 
cut  from  the  trees  in  the  dwarfs'  country, 
because  a  stout  staff  of  mountain-ash  is  a  well- 
known  safeguard  against  witches,  who  can  by 
no  means  face  it,  and  is  also  a  good  thing  to 
have  in  your  hand  if  you  happen  to  meet  a 
giant,  or  any  tiresome  creature  of  that  kind. 
So  the  arrangements  for  King  Claude's  de- 
parture were  quickly  made,  and  the  opposing 
factions  of  the  blue-nosed  dwarfs  then  and 
there  reconciled. 

I  believe  it  is  only  too  true  that  they  began 
to  quarrel  again  among  themselves  as  soon  as 
Claude  was  gone,  but  this  is  only  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  rebels  who  drive  their  lawful 
sovereign  from  his  throne. 
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Blumpkin  bad  the  best  of  it  at  first,  but 
Grimperly  slew  him  in  single  combat  within  a 
month,  and  seized  upon  the  throne,  supported 
by  most  of  the  army. 

But  Fubster  was  too  many  for  him  after  all, 
and  being  very  popular  with  the  mob  on  account 
of  his  ugliness,  got  up  a  tumult  in  which  Crim- 
perley  lost  his  eyes  from  the  well-directed  fire 
of  the  pea-shooter  of  a  hired  assassin.  As 
a  blind  king  was  not  permitted  in  dwarf -land, 
Fubster  was  allowed  quietly  to  take  his  place, 
and  for  aught  I  know  he  may  be  reigning  at 
this  moment  over  the  country  of  the  blue-nosed 
dwarfs. 

Leaving  these  people,  however,  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  we  will  return  to  those  who 
are  somewhat  more  interesting,  namely,  to  the 
Fairy,  Queen  Carina,  and  the  boy  Claude.  The 
partisans  of  the  latter  among  the  dwarfs  were 
very  sorry  to  part  with  him,  but  as  he  had 
hardly  been  long  enough  upon  the  mountain 
to  have  formed  many  friendships,  they  bore  it 
pretty  well  upon  the  whole,  while  as  for  the 
boy  himself,  he  was  rejoiced  to  be  off,  after 
what  the  Fairy  had  told  him. 

She  would  have  transported  him  forthwith 
to  the  forest,  but  that  she  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  him  to  have  the  walk  there  from  the 
mountain,  so  that  things  might  not  be  made 
too  easy  for  him,  which  would  possibly  have 
the  effect  of  spoiling  his  character,  and  making 
him  careless  and  lazy. 

So  she  pointed  out  the  way  to  him,  and  left 
him  to  follow  it  by  himself,  whilst  she  soared 
off  again  with  her  wood-pigeons,  and  returned 
to  her  beloved  forest.  She  found  little  Dora 
still  fast  asleep,  and  determined  to  let  her 
remain  in  that  condition  for  a  few  hours 
longer,  by  which  time,  if  all  went  well,  her 
brother  would  have  arrived  at  the  forest. 

When  the  Fairy  had  left  him,  Claude  took 
his  staff  of  mountain-ash  in  his  hand,  and  set 
off  in  the  direction  which  she  had  pointed  out, 
his  heart  full  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
his  dear  sister  again,  and  not  altogether  sad  at 
having  been  removed  from  a  position  which 
had  exposed  him  to  so  much  envy  and  strife. 

He  was  soon  off  the  mountain  and  out  of 
the  country  of  the  blue-nosed  dwarfs,  and 
stepped  out  boldly  along  the  road,  swinging 
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his  stick  in  his  hand,  and  humming  a  merry 
tune  to  Jiimself  as  he  marched  along.  He  had 
passed  over  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
between  the  mountain  which  he  had  left  and 
the  forest  to  which  he  was  bound,  when  he 
came  to  a  place  where  three  roads  met,  and 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  decide  which  one  he 
ought  to  take. 

As  one  of  the  three  was  that  from  which  he 
came,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  settling  that 
this  was  not  the  right  one,  as  there  could  be 
no  question  of  turning  round  and  going  back 
again.  But  the  other  two  roads  both  seemed 
to  lead  forward,  only  one  went  somewhat  to 
tho  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  although 
the  Fairy  had  pointed  out  as  clearly  as  she 
could  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  gOy  the 
road  had  so  twisted  and  wound  about  since  he 
started,  that  he  really  could  not  tell  which 
side  of  him  lay  the  forest  at  that  moment. 

Whilst  he  was  standing  still  and  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  upon  this  most  important 
point,  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  person 
seated  by  the  road  side  not  many  yards  from 
him.  It  was  a  woman  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  somewhat  advffiiced  in  years. 
She  was  neatly  dressed,  and  had  by  her  side  a 
basket,  which  might  have  contained  eggs  or 
butter,  or  such  like  things ;  for  she  looked  as  if 
she  was  on  her  way  to  or  from  market,  and 
had  set  herself  down  to  rest  for  a  bit  on  the 
journey.  If  this  was  the  case,  of  course  she 
would  be  likely  to  know  the  way  about  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  as  she  looked  not  only 
respectable,  but  quite  a  motherly  sort  of  person, 
young  Claude  thought  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  ask  her  which  was  his  right  road 
to  the  Fairy's  forest. 

Little  did  the  boy  know  that  this  was  none 
other  than  old  Dame  Gifilkin,  the  most  noted 
witch  in  all  the  country  round,  who  loved 
nothing  so  much  as  to  get  boys  and  girls  into 
her  toils,  and  either  make  them  her  slaves,  if 
she  had  need  of  their  services,  or  change  them 
into  the  shape  of  some  animal  or  other,  and 
drive  them  out  into  the  world  to  lead  a  miser- 
able existence  until  they  could  find  some  good 
fairy  to  help  them,  which  of  course  did  not 
always  happen. 

On  this  occasion  she  had  not,  as  far  as  I 
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know,  come  out  on  purpose  to  waylay  Clande, 
of  whose  coming  it  is  possible  she  was  not 
aware.  The  fact  is,  that  a  large  number  of 
poor  children  in  a  neighbouring  town  had  been 
promised  "a  day  in  the  country"  by  some 
charitable  people,  and  this  day  having  been 
fixed,  and  the  little  ones  carried  down  for 
their  holiday  in  several  large  vans  and  carts, 
and  turned  loose  to  play  upon  a  common  hard 
by,  the  old  witch,  having  always  a  keen  eye 
for  hnsiness,  had  come  to  the  spot  to  keep  a 
look-out  for  any  stragglers  from  the  party 
upon  whom  she  might  be  able  to  lay  her 
hands. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  chanced  to  be  seated  at 
the  place  where  the  three  roads  met,  and  to 
fall  in  with  Claude  as  he  marched  on  towards 
the  fairy  forest.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him 
(which  was  long  before  he  discovered  her 
presence)  she  made  herself  look  as  nice  as 
possible,  and  put  on  quite  a  pleasant  smile  as 
he  came  near,  although  the  sight  of  the  stick 
of  mountain-ash  gave  her  a  sharp  pang,  and 
she  very  much  wished  that  the  boy  would  drop 
it 

Whilst  he  grasped  it  in  his  hand,  the  witch 
would  have  been  unable  to  speak  to  him  unless 
he  spoke  to  her  first,  and  she  could  not  even 
then  hurt  him.  But  unfortunately,  never 
dreaming  for  a  moment  that  such  a  respectable 
old  lady  could  be  a  witch,  he  made  up  his 
mind  at  once  to  ask  her  the  way,  and  the  very 
moment  he  did  so,  she  had  full  power  to  speak 
to  him  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  do  anything 
she  pleased. 

Then,  if  she  could  only  manage  to  make 
him  throw  his  stick  away,  or  break  it,  or  drop 
it,  she  would  have  the  further  power  over  him 
which  she  so  much  desired.  Claude  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  wicked  old  woman,  and  said 
in  the  most  natural  way  possible, 

**If  you  please,  ma'am,  can  you  tell  me 
which  is  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Queen 
Carina's  forest  1 " 

The  Fairy  had  told  him  her  name,  and  this 
^"f^as  all  he  knew,  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  uttered 
it,  a  shudder  passed  over  the  old  woman  before 
*^f  to  whom  the  utterance  of  any  good  name 
^as  a  positive  pain,  and  who  hated  the  Fairy 
like  poison.     But  she  recovered  herself  by  a 
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mighty  effort  and  answered  him  in  a  tone 
which,  though  somewhat  hoarse,  was  as  sweet 
and  pleasant  as  she  could  manage  to  assume. 

''To  be  sure  I  can,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
''that  road  to  the  left  will  take  you  there, 
safely  enough.  But  it  is  a  long  walk  for  such 
a  young  gentleman  to  be  taking — unless  you 
happen  to  have  come  from  some   place  very 
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"I  have  come  from  the  mountain  of  the 
blue-nosed  dwarfs,"  answered  Claude,  who 
saw  no  reason  for  concealment  either  of  the 
place  from  which  he  came  or  that  to  which  he 
was  bound. 

"  Deary  me,"  said  the  old  woman  (pretending 
to  be  greatly  astonished,  though  in  fact  her 
power  was  such  that  as  soon  as  the  boy  spoke 
to  her  she  knew  quite  well  whence  he  came 
and  what  was  the  object  of  his  journey). 
"  That  is  a  long  way  to  have  come,  with  such 
a  much  longer  walk  before  you ;  if  I  was  you 
I  would  sit  down  and  have  a  bit  of  a  rest." 

Claude  thought  this  was  no  bad  advice,  and 
without  more  ado  sat  himself  down  upon  the 
bank  by  the  road  side,  not  far  from  the 
speaker. 

"Is  it  far  to  the  forest  1"  he  asked  as 
he  did  this,  which  was  very  much  the  sort 
of  question  which  the  hag  desired  that  he 
should  put  to  her,  since  it  enabled  her  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  in  the  manner  which  she  had 
settled  to  do,  without  appearing  to  drag  it  in 
without  necessity. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dea^"  she  replied,  "  a  long, 
long  way,  and  roads  bad  and  dangerous.  But 
I  can't  think  how  you  can  want  to  go  to  such 
a  place,  I  can't !  " 

Why  not  %  "  asked  Claude  innocently. 
Why  % "  returned  his  new  companion : 
"  Because  if  that  Fairy  once  gets  you  into 
her  power  she  will  never  let  you  leave  the 
forest  again,  but  keep  you  there  as  a  slave  all 
the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  But,"  cried  the  boy  excitedly,  "  the  Fairy 
is  my  friend ;  she  came  to  me  when  some  of  the 
dwarfs  wanted  to  kill  me,  or  at  all  events,  pre- 
vent my  being  king;  and  she  helped  me  to 
come  away  safely.  Besides,  my  sister  is  with 
her,  and  it  is  to  meet  her  I  am  going." 

The  witch  grimly  smiled,  for  she  felt  sure 
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that  now  Claude  had  begun  to  argue  with  her, 
fihe  should  soon  prevaiL 

"  How  do  you  know  your  sister  is  with  her 
at  alU"  she  asked.  "You  have  only  the 
Fairy's  own  word  for  it,  and  of  course  she 
said  it  in  order  to  tempt  you  to  go  to  her 
forest." 

"  But  she  spoke  and  looked  so  kindly/'  said 
the  boy,  doubtfully. 

"Never  judge  by  appearances,  my  dear," 
replied  the  old  woman,  shaking  her  head  with 
a  knowing  air.  "The  most  beautiful  things 
are  sometimes  the  most  dangerous,  and  a 
person  who  smiles  sweetly  upon  you  may  be 
at  heart  the  worst  enemy  you  have." 

Here  she  paused,  and  the  craft  of  hw  words 
began  to  work  so  powerfully  upon  Claude  that, 
had  she  said  no  more,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  he  would,  ere  long,  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  wily  ways.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  the 
witch,  like  many  other  speakers,  did  not  know 
where  and  when  to  stop,  and  by  over-doing  her 
part  did  exactly  the  contrary  to  that  which  she 
intended. 

She  saw  that  the  mention  of  his  sister  had 
aroused  the  boy,  and  rightly  judging  that  she 
had  struck  upon  a  chord  which  might  be  used 
with  still  further  effect,  determined  to  say  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  the  subject.  So  in- 
stead of  giving  time  for  her  previous  words  to 
work,  she  presently  continued,  before  the  boy 
replied. 

"Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Fairy  hoB  got  your 
sister  there,  but,  if  so,  yog  may  depend  upon 
it  that  it  is  to  make  her  a  slave  too.  I  dare- 
say she  feeds  her  with  coarse,  bad  food,  makes 
her  work  like  a  drudge  all  day,  and  vezy  likely 
whips  her  with  nettles  constantly,  just  for  the 
fun  of  tormenting  her." 

Scarcely   were    these    words    out    the    old 


woman's  mouth,  when  the  boy  sprang  from  his. 
seat  in  a  fury,  which  was  not  indeed  directed 
against  her,  but  rather  against  the  idea  of  his 
own  little  pet  sister,  his  baby  Dora,  being 
exposed  to'  the  treatment  which  the  wily  old 
Gifilkin  had  described. 

When  she  began  to  speak,  Claud's  stick  had 
been  lying  across  his  knees,  and  would  probably 
ere  long  have  slipped  therefrom  to  the  ground, 
when,  as  it  would  no  longer  be  touching  any 
part  of  him,  he  would  not  have  been  any  more 
protected  by  it  from  the  power  of  the  witch. 
But,  stung  to  wrath  and  excited  as  he  was  by 
her  last  words,  he  seized  it  in  his  hand  as  he 
jumped  up,  and  shook  it  above  his  head  in  a 
manner  intended  to  show  how  he  would  like  to 
belabour  anybody  who  dared  to  insult  or  annoy 
his  darling  sister. 

"  Torment  my  Dora  1  "  he  cried  aloud,  but 
even  as  the  words  proceeded  from  his  mouth  he 
stopped  short  in  astonishment  and  alarm.  A 
change — ^awf  ul  and  unexpected — came  over  the. 
apparently  respectable  old  female  with  whom  he 
had  been  conversing. 

Every  appearance  about  her  that  had  en- 
couraged^him  to  talk  to  her,  passed  rapidly 
away,  and  before  the  power  of  the  mountain 
ash  brandished  over  her  head,  she  quickly 
appeared  in  her  own  shape,  namely,  that  of  a 
hideous  old  hag,  with  malice  displayed  in  every 
feature  of  her  wrinkled  face,  and  baffled  rage 
so  plainly  written  upon  it  that  in  a  moment  her 
true  character  was  revealed  to  the  boy. 

Springing  from  her  seat,  the  old  witch  looked 
for  one  instant  as  if  she  was  about  to  dart  upon 
him,  but  the  ashen  stick  was  too  strong  for  her,, 
and  with  a  yell  of  anger  and  disappointment 
she  hurried  down  the  road  which  she  had  just 
before  pointed  out  to  the  boy  as  that  which 
would  lead  him  to  Queen  Carina's  forest. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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See  how  the  golden  sunbeams  peep, 
And  round  behind  the  curtains  creep, 

Surprised  to  find  jou  still  asleep, 
While  the  old  world  says  "  Good-morning !  " 


3. 


Of  coarse,  the  downy  pillows  coax, 

And  drowsy-headed  little  folks 
Are  apt  to  think  it  all  a  hoax, 

When  the  old  world  says  "  Good-morning ! " 


4. 


The  soft  bed  whispers,  *'  Longer  stay. 
You'll  surely  not  come  back  to-day. 

There's  time  enough  to  spare  for  play, 

Though  the  old  world  says  *  Good-morning ! ' " 


5. 


Oh,  Dimple-Chin  and  Merry-Eyes  ; 

Swiftly  away  the  morning  flies ; 
Soon  fades  God's  glory  from  the  skies, 

When  the  old  world  says  "  Good-morning  !  " 
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WANDEBINa    THOUaHTS. 


AKK  eyes  that  look  very  thoughtful, 
And  a  pensive  little  face. 
Little  hands  lying  idle, 

As  she  rests  with  childhood's  grace. 

The  rope  that  flew  so  briskly, 
Lies  quite  still  upon  the  ground; 

And  little  thoughts  fly  quickly 
Here,  there,  and  all  around. 

The  world  is  bathed  in  sunshine, 

The  trees  broad  shadows  cast. 
The  bees  all  round  are  buzzing; 

A  butterfly  now  goes  past. 

And  the  little  thoughts  that  wander, 
On  the  back  of  the  butterfly  ride ; 

To  catch  the  sweet  breath  of   the  flowers, 
To  roam  through  the  summer-world  wide. 

Away  to  the  garden  of  flowers, 

Away  through  the  summer  air, 
To  kiss  the  opening  roses, 

And  bow  to  the  lilies  fair. 

Away,  and  away  yet  further. 

Borne  on  the  summer  breeze. 
To  visit  the  birds  in  their  little  nests. 

At  the  top  of  the  great  tall  trees. 

Away,  and  away  to  the  meadow. 
To  roll  in  the  sweet  scented  hay, 

To  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  revel 
The  whole  of  the  summer's  day. 

Away  and  away  out  jonder, 

By  the  side  of  the  running  stream, 
To  watch  the  great  water-lilies, 
To  rest  a  while  and  dream. 

And  now  the  streamlet  murmurs. 

And  a  song  it  begins  to  sing, 
And  the  thoughts  come  back  to  their  mistress^ 

Borne  on  the  butterfly's  wing. 

EDITOR. 


CHARADES. 
1. 

My  first  is  sent  from  above.  In  my  second 
people  should  dwell  in  love,  and  my  whole  is  a 
guide  to  sailors. 

2. 

My  first  can  give  my  second,  and  my  whole 
is  worn  on  the  wrist. 

3. 
My  first  is  the  time  when  we  go  to  rest ; 
My  second  a  preposition  so  small ; 
My  third  breaks  forth  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
And  my  whole  is  a  bird  admired  by  all. 
For  its  songs  are  sweet,  and  its  plumage  neat. 
And  to  hear  its  warblings  is  quite  a  treat. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

My  initials  read  downwards  give  the  name 
of  a  city,  and  my  finals  the  river  on  which  it 
stands. 

1.  A  fast  of  forty  days. 

2.  A  solemn  declaration. 

3.  A  girl's  name. 

4.  A  measure. 

5.  A  kind  of  fruit. 

6.  Water-nymphs. 


My  initials  read  down  and  my  finals  read 
up  will  name  two  towns  in  Europe. 

1.  A  river  in  Australia. 

2.  A  town  in  England. 

3.  A  town  in  South  America. 

4.  A  town  in  Kussia. 


3. 

1.  A  course. 

2.  To  cry  out. 

3.  A  month. 

4.  A  town  in  Africa. 

5.  A  town  in  England. 

6.  The  last. 

7.  A  law. 

8.  A  mineral. 

9.  To  go  out. 

10.  Town  in  Bavaria. 

11.  A  girl's  name. 

12.  A  sail. 

My  initials  and  finals  read  down  will  name 
an  author  and  one  of  his  works. 


BURIED  TOWNS. 
1. 

1.  I  did  not  hear  the  maid's  tone  of  voice. 

2.  It  is  very  clear  and  bright  on  the  beach. 

3.  Has  that  new  porter  been  sent  in  ) 

2. 

1.  He  played  the  lyre  with  great  skill. 

2.  We  have  nicely-cooked  dinners  every  day. 

3.  The  Aspen  gently  quivered  in  the  breeze. 

4.  The  Mayor  kindly  lent  us  his  assistance. 
.5.  I  found  Amos  cowering  under  the  table. 

6.  The  curlew  established   his  nest  in  mj 
com  field. 

7.  Have  it  rimmed  with  a  gold  band. 

8.  He  takes  part  against  the  Komans. 


i«00( 


Answers  to  Puzzles  on  Page  64. 


CHARADES. 

1.  Conundrums. 

2.  WiUiam  WaUace. 

3.  Koundelay. 

4.  Daisy — Dais. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

T  aline  S 
H  avr  E 
A  so  V 
M  amr  E 
E  de  R 
S  hanno  N. 
Thames — Severn. 
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2. 
B  el  T 
A  i  R 
S  o  U 
S  alaaM 
O  xH  F 
O  is  E 
N  ea  T 
Bassoon — ^Trumpet. 

BURIED  MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Atlas. 

2.  Snowdon. 

3.  Etna. 

4.  Hecla. 

5.  Athos. 


THE    BOTS    AND    I. 

A. CHILD'S   STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Mrr.  MOLESWOBTH,  A^akl>r  of  "  Herntr/,"  "  The  Omlaxt  C7oct," 


CHAPTKB   IV,— 


"  But  children,  good  tlionfch  thej  nuf  be, 
ISxat-crj  sometimes  when  they  are  ««d." 

r  \ras  Dot  quite  so  bod  the  next 
morning.  That  is  one  good  thing 
of  being  a  child,  I  suppose — at 
least  mother  says  so — things  never 

lo  bnd  the  next  morning ! 


We  all  slept  very  soundly ;  we  had  three 
nice  little  beds  in  one  rather  big  room,  which 
wo  thought  a  very  good  plan ;  nnd  the  tiret  thing 
that  woke  me  was  feeling  something  bump 
down  on  the  top  of  me  all  of  a  sudden.  It  was 
Kocey.  He  looked  quite  bright  and  rosy,  all 
his  tiredness  gone  away  ;  and  then  you  know  ho 
was  really  such  a  very  little  boy — only  five — 
that  he  could   not  be  expected   to  remember 
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very  long  about  poor  mother  going  away  and 
all  our  trouble. 

''  Audrey,"  he  said,  in  what  he  meant  to  be  a 
whisper,  but  it  was  a  very  loud  one,  "  Audrey, 
don't  want  to  wake  Tom.  Poor  Tom's  so  tired. 
Audrey,  let  me  get  in  'aside  you." 

He  had  clambered  out  of  his  bed  and  into 
mine  somehow ;  and  though  it  was  against  rules 
to  get  into  each  other's  beds — mother  had  had 
to  make  the  rule  because  Tom  and  I  got  in  the 
way  of  waking  each  other  so  dreadfully  early 
to  tell  stories — I  could  not  this  first  morning 
refuse  to  let  the  poor  little  thing  get  in  under 
the  nice  warm  clothes  to  be  cuddled. 

"  Oh  dear,  Bacey,  what  cold  little  toes  you've 
gdt,"  I  said.  ''  You  haven't  been  running  about 
without  your  slippers  on,  surely  %  " 

"  Just  for  a  minute ;  don't  tell  Pierson,"  said 
Hacey.  "  I  wanted  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
Audrey,  this  is  such  a  funny  place — there's  no 
trees  and  no  garden — and  lots  and  lots  of 
windows.     Is  all  the  windows  Uncle  Greoff's  %  " 

"Oh,  no — ^thei^  are  lots  of  other  people's 
houses  here,"  I  said.  Poor  little  Bacey  had 
never  been  in  a  town  before.  "  In  London  all 
the  houses  are  put  close  together,  you  see, 
Eacey  there  are  such  a  lot  of  people  in  London 
there  wouldn't  be  room  for  all  the  houses  they 
need  if  each  had  a  garden." 

"But  some  peoples  has  little  gardens — otr 
gardens,"  said  Bacey  eagerly.  *'  There's  one  I 
sawed  out  of  the  window." 

"  Air  gardens !  What  do  you  mean,  Bacey  t " 
I  said. 

"High  up— up  in  the  air,"  he  explained. 
*^  Sticking  up  all  of  theirselves  in  the  air." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean — ^you  mean  a 
little  glass  place  for  flowers,"  I  said.  "  I've  seen 
those — once  I  was  in  London  before  with  mother, 
in  a  cab,  when  we  were  coming  from  Tonbridge 
WeUs." 

"  JTcrff  you  % "  said  Bacey,  greatly  impressed. 
"  Was  Tom  %  " 

"No,  not  Tom — only  me.  When  we're 
dressed,  Bacey,  I'd  like  to  look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  air  garden." 

"  Come  now^**  said  Bacey.  But  I  firmly  re- 
fused to  get  out  of  bed  till  Pierson  came,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  things  mother  had  particularly 
told  me  not  tp  do — we  had  so  often  caught  cold 
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with  running  about  like  that.  And  it  was  a 
good  thing  we  didn't,  for  just  then  Pierson 
came  into  the  room  looking  rather  cross,  and  if 
she  had  found  us  running  about  without  our 
slippers  on  she'd  have  been  crosser  stilL 

"  It's  time  to  get  up,  Mi8^  Audrey,"  she  said 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  past  half-past-eight ; 
though  I'm  sure  no  one  would  think  so  by  the 
light.  I  hope  you've  had  a  good  night — ^but — " 
as  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  my  little  visitor, 
"whatever's  Master  Bacey  doing  in  your 
bed  %  " 

Bacey  ducked  down  under  the  clothes  to 
avoid  being  caught,  and  Pierson  was  getting 
still  crosser,  when  fortunately  a  diversion  of 
her  thougjits  was  caused  by  Tom,  who  just  then 
awoke. 

"  Oh  dear !  "  he  said  with  a  great  sigh,  "  oh 
dear !     Will  the  ship  have  gone  yet  t " 

He  was  hardly  awake,  but  he  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  his  big  sad  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking 
about  for  something  they  could  not  find.  Then 
with  another  sigh  he  lay  down  again.  "  I  was 
dreaming,"  he  said,  "  that  we  got  a  letter  to 
say  we  were  to  go  in  the  train  again  to  South — 
South — ^that  place  where  the  ship  goes  from, 
and  that  IJncle  Geoff  was  the  man  on  the 
engine,  and  he  kept  calling  to  us  to  be  quick  or 
the  ship  would  be  gone.  Oh  dear,  I  wish  it  had 
been  true !  " 

Poor  Tom !  Pierson  forgot  her  crossness  in 
trying  to  comfort  him.  Of  us  all  I'm  sure  he 
was  her  favourite,  even  thougn  he  was  very 
mischievous  sometimes.  We  all  went  on  talk- 
ing about  Tom's  dream  till  Pierson  had  got 
back  into  quite  a  good  temper — a  good  temper 
to  vSf  that  is  to  say,  for  she  at  last  confided  to 
us  what  had  made  her  so  cross.  She  "  couldn't 
abide  that  Mrs.  Partridge,"  that  was  the 
burden  of  her  song.  "  Stupid,  fussy  old  thing/' 
she  called  her,  "  going  on  about  Master  Tom's 
eyes  last  night.  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  say  so 
to  you,  Miss  Audrey,  but  I  can't  help  owning  I 
was  glad  you  spoke  up  to  her  as  you  did.  She's 
that  tiresome  and  interfering, — ^as  if  I  didn't 
know  my  own  work !  I'll  be  sorry  to  leave 
you,  my  dears,  when  the  time  comes,  which  it 
will  only  too  soon ;  but  I  can't  say  that  there'd 
be  peace  for  long  if  that  stupid  old  woman  was 
to  keep  on  meddlix^." 
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We  were  all  full  of  sympatliy  for  Pierson> 
and  indignant  with.  Mrs.  Partridge. 

"  Never  mind,  Pierson,"  we  said,  "  we  won't 
take  any  notice  of  her.  We'll  jnst  do  what 
you  tell  US." 

So  breakfast  was  eaten  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit,  and  after  breakfast,  our  hands  and  faces 
being  again  washed,  and  our  hair  receiving  a 
second  smooth,  we  were  taken  down  stairs  to 
be  inspected  by  Uncle  Geoff. 

He  was  busy  writing  in  a  small  room  behind 
the  dining-room — ^a  rather  gloomy,  but  not  un- 
comfortable little  room.  A  fire  was  of  course 
bnniing  brightly  in  the  grate,  but  for  a  minute 
or  two  we  all  three  stood  near  the  door,  not 
venturing  further  in,  for  though  Uncle  Geoff 
bad  replied  ''  come  in  "  to  Fierson's  tap,  he  did 
not  at  once  look  up  when  we  made  our  ap- 
pearance, but  went  on  finishing  his  letter.  Some 
mornings  he  had  to  go  out  very  early,  but  this 
was  not  one  of  them ;  but  instead  of  going  out, 
be  had  a  great  many  very  particular  letters  to 
write,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  take  his 
mind  off  them  even  for  a  minute.  I  understand 
tbat  now,  but  I  did  not  then ;  and  I  was  rather 
offended  that  the  boys  and  I  should  be  left 
standing  there  without  his  taking  any  notice- 
Haoey  kept  tight  hold  of  my  hand,  and  Tom 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  surprised,  puzzled  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes.  I  didn't  so  much  mind 
for  myself,  but  I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  boys. 
I  was  not  at  all  a  shy  child,  as  I  have  told  you, 
and  I  had  rather  a  sharp  temper  in  some  ways ; 
so  after  fidgeting  for  a  moment  or  two  I  said 
suddenly — 

**  May  we  come  near  the  ^re,  if  you  please ;  or 

if  yon  don't  want  us  may  we  go  back  to  the 

nuiBery  t " 
For  an  instant  still  Uncle  Geoff  took  no 

notice.    Then  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  looked 

at  US — at  me  in  particular. 

"  What  did  you  say,  my  little  lady  I  " 

1  got  more  angiy.     It  seemed  to  me  that  he 

was  making  fun  of  me,  and  that  was  a  thing  I 

never  could  endure.     But  I  did  not  show  that  I 

was  angry,     I  think  my  face  got  red,  but  that 

was  all,  and  I  said  again  quietly,  but  not  in  a 

T«y  nice  tone,  I  dare  say — 

''  I  wanted  to  know  if  we  might  go  back  to 

the  Dursery  if  you  don't  want  us,  or  at  least  if 
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we  might  oome  near  the  fire.  It  isn't  for  me, 
it  is  for  the  boys.  Mother  doesn't  like  them  to 
s&nd  in  a  draught,  and  there's  a  great  draught 
here.** 

''Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  beg  your  pardon;" 
said  Uncle  Geoff,  with  a  comical  smile.  "  Come 
near  the  fire  by  all  means.  My  niece  and 
nephews  are  not  accustomed  to  be  kept  waiting, 
I  see." 

He  pulled  forward  a  big  arm-chair  to  the  fire 
as  he  spoke,  and  lifting  Bacey  up  in  his  arms, 
popped  him  down  in  one  corner  of  it.  He  was 
turning  back  for  Tom,  but  Tom  glanced  up  at 
me  again  from  under  his  eyelids  in  the  funny 
half -shy  way  he  did  when  he  was  not  sure  of 
any  one.  I  took  his  hand  and  led  him  forward 
to  the  ^re, 

"  Tom  is  quite  big,"  I  said.  "  He's  never 
counted  like  a  baby." 

Again  Uncle  Geoff  looked  at  me  with  his 
comical  smile.  I  felt  my  face  get  red  again.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  beginning  to  take 
quite  a  dislike  to  Uncle  Geoff. 

"  He's  just  as  horrid  as  Mrs.  Partridge,"  I 
said  to  myself.  'Tm  sure  mother  wouldn't 
have  left  us  here  if  she  had  known  how  they 
were  going  to  go  on." 

But  aloud  I  said  nothing. 

Uncle  €^ff  himself  sat  down  on  the  big 
arm-chair,  and  took  Bacey  on  his  knee. 

"So  you're  to  be  the  boys'  little  mother 
—eh  Audrey?"  he  began.  "It's  a  great 
responsibility,  isn't  itf  You'll  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  to  teach  me  my  duty  too,  won't 
you  1 " 

I  did  not  answer,  but  I'm  afraid  I  did 
not  look  very  amiable.  Uncle  Geoff,  however, 
took  no  notice.  He  drew  Tom  gently  forward, 
and  as  Tom  did  not  pull  back  at  aU,  I  let  go 
his  hand.  Uncle  Geoff  made  him  stand  be- 
tween his  knees,  and,  placing  a  hand  on  each 
of  his  shoulders,  looked  rather  earnestly  into 
his  eyes.  Tom  fidgeted  a  little — he  stood  first 
on  one  leg,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  glanced 
round  at  me  shyly ;  but  still  he  did  not  seem 
to  mind  it. 

"He's  his  mother's  boy,"  said  Uncle  Geoff, 
after  a  minute  or  two's  silence.  "  He  has  her 
pretty  eyes." 

That  was  a  lucky  remark.     After  all,  Uncle 
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Geoff  must  be  much  nicer  than  IMrs.  Partridge, 
I  decided,  and  I  drew  a  little  nearer.  Uncle 
Geoff  looked  up  at  me. 

"And  you,  Audrey?"  he  went  on.  "No, 
you're  not  like  your  mother." 

"  I'm  not  nearly  as  pretty,"  I  said. 

"  You're  more  like  your  father,"  he  continued, 
without  noticing  my  remark.  "  And  Racey — 
who  is  he  like  1  Where  did  you  get  that  white 
skin,  and  that  golden — not  to  say  red — hair 
sir?"  he  said,  laughing.  "Whom  is  he 
like  ?  " 

"  Like  hisself,"  said  Tom,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  certain,"  said  Uncle  Geoff. 
"  And  now,  my  friends,  having  looked  you  all 
over,  so  that  for  the  future  I  shall  know  which 
is  which,  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  amuse 
yourselves  to-day  ?  " 

We  looked  at  each  other — that  is  to  say,  the 
boys  looked  at  me  and  I  at  theni,  but  we  did 
not  know  what  to  say, 

"  It  is  too  bad  a  day  for  you  to  go  out,  I  f eiar," 
continued  Uncle  Geoff,  glancing  up  at  the 
window  from  which  only  other  houses'  windows 
and  a  very  dull  bit  of  grey  sky  were  to  be  seen. 
"  It's  not  often  we  have  bright  days  at  this  time 
of  year  in  London.  But  we  must  try  to  make 
you  happy  in  the  house.  Partridge  will  get 
you  anything  you  want.  Did  your  mother  tell 
you  about  the  tutor?  " 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Geoff,"  I  said,  meekly  enough, 
but  feeling  rather  depressed.  I  did  not  at  all 
like  being  referred  to  Partridge  for  anything 
we  wanted.  "  Mother  told  us  we  were  to  have 
lessons  every  day  from  a  gentleman.  She  said 
it  would  be  better  than  a  lady,  because  Tom  is 
getting  so  big." 

"  Of  course ;  and  by  neirt  year  he'll  be  going 
to  school,  perhaps." 

"But  that  won't  be  till  after  papa  and 
mother  come  home,"  I  said  hastily.  "  Mother 
never  said  anything  about  that — and  of  course 
they'll  be  home  long  before  next  year,"  I  con- 
tinued, a  misgiving  darting  through  me  which 
I  refused  to  listen  to. 

Uncle  Geoff  looked  a  little  troubled,  but  he 
just  nodded  his  head. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  there's  lots  of  time  to  think 
of  Tom's  going  to  school,"  he  said,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair.     "I  must  be  off,  I  fear,"  he 
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went  on.  "  You  know  I  am  a  dreadfully  busy 
person,  children,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
as  much  of  you  as  I  should  like.  But  with 
Partridge,  and  your  tutor,  and  your  nurse — 
by  the  by,  I  must  not  forget  about  her  having 
to  leave  before  long.  You  know  about  that — 
your  mother  told  me  you  did  %  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  Pierson  is  to  be  married 
on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  But — "  I  hesi- 
tated. 

"  But  what  ?  "  said  Undo  Geoff. 

"  I  wish  we  needn't  have  a  nurse.  I'm  sure 
I  could  dress  and  bath  the  boys,  and  we'd  be  so 
happy  without  a  niu'se." 

Uncle  Geoff  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  I 
felt  very  vexed  with  him  again.  And  just 
then  unfortunately  a  knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  in  answer  to  Uncle  Geoff's  "Come  in," 
Mrs.  Partridge  made  her  appearance  smiling 
and  curtesying  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel 
very  angry. 

"Grood  morning,  Partridge,"  said  Uncle  Geoff; 
"  here  I  am  surrounded  with  my  new  family* 
you  see." 

"Yes  sir,  to  bo  sure,  and  I  hope  they  are 
very  good  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
won't  trouble  their  kind  uncle  more  than  they 
can  help,"  said  Mrs.  Partridge.  Uncle  Geoff 
was  used,  I  suppose,  to  her  prim  way  of  speak- 
ing, for  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  He 
began  buttoning  his  great-coat  before  the 
fire. 

"You'll  look  after  them,  and  make  them 
happy,  Partridge,"  said  he  as  he  turned  to  the 
door. 

"Of  course,  sir,"  she  replied.  And  then  in 
a  lower  voice  she  added  as  she  followed  him 
out  of  the  room,  "  I  sha'n't  be  sorry,  sir,  when 
Pierson,  the  nurse,  goes.  She's  so  very  inter- 
fering like." 

"  Ah  well,  well,  it's  only  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  then  we  must  look  out  for  some  suitable 
person.  My  little  niece,  by  the  by,  has  been 
begging  me  not  to  get  a  nurse  at  all ;  she 
says  she's  sure  she  could  wash  and  dress  the 
boys  herself — what  do  you  think  of  that. 
Partridge  ?  " 

"  It's  all  that  Pierson,  sir,"  said  Partridge  ; 
"  it's  all  jealousy  of  another  coming  after  her, 
you  may  be  sure.    Not  but  that," — ^by  this  time 
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Tncle  GeofE  and  the  old  servant  were  out  in  the 
hall,  but  my  ears  are  very  sharp,  and  one  can 
aJwajs  catch  one's  own  name  more  quickly  than 
anything  else — "  not  but  that  Miss  Audrey's 
far  too  up-spoken  for  her  age.  She  has  been 
spoilt  by  her  mother  very   likely — the  only 

girl." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Uncle  Geoff.  "  Her  father 
did  tell  me  she  was  rather  an  odd  little  girl — - 
a  queer  temper  if  taken  the  wrong  way.  But 
we  must  do  our  best  with  them,  poor  little 
things.  Miss  Audrey  seems  very  fond  of  her 
brothers,  any  way." 

Partridge  said   nothing   more  aloud,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  I  caught  a  murmured,  "  far  too 
fond  of  managing  and  ordering  them  about  for 
her  age,"  and  I  boiled  with  indignation,  all  the 
deeper  that  I  was  determined  not  to  show  it. 
I  was  angry  with  Mrs.  Partridge  most  of  all, 
of  course,  and  angry  with  Uncle  GeofE.     I  was 
not  angry  with  papa — ^I   did   not   mind  his 
having  told  Uncle  Geoff   that  I  had  a  queer 
temper,  for  I  knew  it  was  true,  luid  I  did  not 
mind   Uncle   Geoff   knowing    it ;    but    I   was 
horribly  angry  at   his    talking  me  over  with 
Partridge,  and  making  fun  of  what  I  had  said, 
and  most  determined  that  she  should  not  in- 
terfere with  either  me  or  the  boys'.     So  when 
we  went  up  to  the  nursery  again  I  called  my 
little  brothers  to  me. 

"Tom  and  Bacey,"  I  said,  "Mrs.  Partridge 
15  a  cross,  unkind  old  woman.  You  mustn't 
mind  what  she  says — you  must  only  do  what  I 
t*ll  you.  Mother  told  me  I  was  to  take  care 
<jf  you,  and  she  would  like  you  to  do  what  I 
«ay — ^you  will,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  both  the  boys.  "  Of 
course  we  love  you,  Audrey,  and  we  don't  love 
that  cross  old  thing  one  bit."  "  But,"  pursued 
Tom,  looking  rather  puzzled,  "  aren't  we  tb  do 
what  Uncle  Geoff  says  ?  "  • 
"  And  JPierson  1 "  said  Racey. 
"Pierson's  soon  going  away.  It  doesn't 
matter  for  her,"  I  said. 

"But  Uncle  Geoff?"  repeated  Tom,  re- 
turning to  the  charge.  "  Don't  you  like  him, 
Audrey  f "  he  continued  half  timidly,  as  if 
afraid  of  having  a  different  opinion  from  mine. 
"  I  think  he's  nice." 
"  Oh,  I  daresay  he's  nice,'*  said  I.     "  Besides, 
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any  way,  he's  our  uncle,  whether  he's  nice 
or  not.  But  we  sha'n't  see  him  often — he's 
so  busy,  you  know.  It  doesn't  matter  for 
him.  It's  only  that  I  want  you  always  to 
count  me  first — like  as  if  I  was  instead  of 
mother,  you  know.  That's  what  mother 
wants." 

"  Yes,  dear  Audrey,  dear  Audrey,"  cried  both 
boys  at  once.  And  then  they  put  their  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  hugged  me  so  that  we  all 
three  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  Pierson,  coming 
in  just  then,  would  no  doubt  have  scolded 
us,  but  that  her  mind  was  too  full  of  Mrs. 
Partridge  and  her  offences  to  take  in  anything 
else. 

"  It  isn't  her  house,"  she  said,  "  and  I'm  sure 
to  hear  how  she  goes  on  any  one  might  think 
it  was." 

"  What  does  she  say,  Pierson  1 "  I  asked, 
coming  close  to  Pierson,  and  looking  up  in  her 
face. 

''  Oh,  nonsense— grumbling  about  what  an 
upset  it's  been  in  the  house,  children  coming ; 
having  to  take  down  the  bed  in  this  room,  and 
get  new  little  ones,  and  all  that  sort  of  talk. 
And  worry-worrying  at  me  to  see  that  you 
don't  scratch  the  walls,  or  go  up  and  down 
stairs  with  dirty  boots  on,  and  all  such  non- 
sense. And  after  all,  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  your  coming  here?  Dr.  Gower 
is  own  brother  to  your  papa,  and  no  one  els^ 
belonging  to  him.  But  I'm  sure  if  it  wasn't 
for  what  Harding  would  say,"  Harding  was 
Pierson's  going-to-be  husband,  "and  that  I 
really  durstnH  put  him  off  again,  I'd, — I'd — I 
really  don't  know  what  I'd  do." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  Do  tell  me,  Pierson," 
I  entreated. 

"I  don't  know.  Miss  Audrey.  I'm  silly,  I 
suppose ;  but  it  seems  to  me  if  your  mamma 
could  have  left  you  with  me  in  some  little  house 
in  a  nice  country  place,  we  might  have  been  ever 
so  happy." 

"  Only  our  lessons,  Pierson  ? "  I  said  .re- 
gretfully. "  And  Harding  wouldn't  wait, 
would  he  ? — so  there's  no  use  thinking  about 
it." 

"  None  whatever,  and  of  course  it's  true 
about  lessons.  No  doubt  Master  Tom — and 
you  too.  Miss  Audrey — will  need  good  teachers. 
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I  must  just  hope  that  whoever  comes  after  me 
will  be  good  to  you  and  not  let  that  old  woman 
put  upon  you." 

"  She  sha'n't  put  upon  His  hoys  any  w&j,"  I 
said,  with  so  deteimined  a  look  in  my  face  that 
Pierson  was  quite  startled.  "  You  may  be  sure 
of  that;  for  whatever  I'd  bear  for  myself,  I'd 
bear  nothing  for  them." 

''But  it  wouldn't  be  as  bad  as  that,  Miss 
Audrey,"  said  Pierson,  rather  startled  at  the 
effect'  of  her  words.  *'  Of  course  they  all  Tnecm 
to  be  kind  to  you — there's  no  doubt  about  that  * 
and  then  your  papa  and  mamma  wished  you  to 
stay  here.  I  shouldn't  talk  so  out  to  you  as  I 
do,  but  I  was  just  that  vexed  at  Mrs.  Partridge 
interfering  so." 

r  turned  upon  Pierson  impatiently. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  changeable,"  I 
said.  "I  can't  bear  people  that  say  a  thing 
and  then  try  to  unsay  it.  I  don't  believe  they 
do  mean  to  be  kind  to  us." 

"Hush,  hush,  Miss  Audrey,  don't  let  your 
brothers  hear  what  you  are  saying,  any  way. 
We  must  try  and  find  something  to  amuse  them 
with,  this  dull  day." 

I  went  into  the  day  nursery  to  see  what  the 
boys  were  doing,  for  my  conversation  with 
Pierson  had  been  in  the  bedroom.  Poor  little 
boys,  they  did  not  look  very  merry.  Bacey, 
who  was  cleverer  at  amusing  himself  than  Tom, 
was  creeping  about  the  floor  drawing  an  ima- 
ginary cart,  in  reality  the  lid  of  Pierson's 
bonnet-box,  to  which  with  some  difficulty  he 
had  ingeniously  fastened  his  own  two  boots  as 
horses,  for  the  toys  we  had  brought  with  us 
were  not  yet  unpacked.  Bacey  was  quite 
cracked  about  horses  —  he  turned  everything 
into  horses. 

"Look,  Audrey,  lopk,"  he  said.  "See  my 
calliage  and  pair.     But  Tom  won't  play." 

"How  could  I  play  with  that  rubbish?" 
said  Tom.  "Indeed,  I  don't  care  to  play 
at  all.  I  don't  want  Pierson  to  unpack  our 
toys." 

"  Why  not  f  "  I  asked,  rather  puzzled. 

Tom  was  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  which 
was  wide — for  the  house  was  rather  an  old 
one  I  think — swinging  his  feet  about  and 
staring  gloomily  at  the  dull  rows  of  houses 
opposite. 
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"Why  don't  you  want  Pierson  to  impack 
our  toys  1 "  I  repeated. 

"  Oh  because — because  — I  can't  quite  say 
what  I  mean.  If  our  toys  were  all  unpacked 
and  put  out  nicely  like  they  used  to  be  at — ^at 
home,"  said  poor  Tom  with  a  tremble  in  his 
voice,  "  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  to  stay  here 
altDays — as  if  it  was  to  be  a  sort  of  a  home  to 
us,  and  you  know  it  would  only  be  a  pertence 
one.  I'd  rather  just  have  it  like  it  is,  and  then 
we  can  keep  thinking  that  it's  only  for  a  little 
— ^just  till  they  come  back  again." 

I  did  not  answer  at  once.  What  he  said 
made  me  think  so  of  that  day  when  poor 
mother  couldn't  bear  to  pack  up  any  pretty 
things  for  her  house  in  China,  because  she  said 
she  didn't  want  to  make  a  home  of  it.  It 
was  queer  that  Tom  should  •bslj  just  the 
same — ^it  must  be  true  that  he  was  like 
mother. 

"Audrey,"  he  went  on  again  in  a  minute, 
still  staring  out  of  the  window,  in  the  same 
dull  way,  "  Audrey,  how  many  days  will  it  be 
till  they  come  back  again  t " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied. 

"  If  we  could  find  out  exactly,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  thinking  we  might  make  a  paper — ^a  great 
big  paper,  with  marks  for  every  day,  and  then 
every  night  we  might  scratch  one  out.*  Papa 
told  me  he  did  that  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
at  school,  to  watch  for  the  holidays  coming, 
and  I'm  sure  we  want  them  to  come  back  more 
than  any  holidays." 

"It  might  be  a  good  plan,"  I  said,  for  I 
didn't  like  to  discourage  Tom  in  anything  he 
took  a  fancy  to  just  now.  But  a  sick,  miserable 
feeling  came  over  me  when  I  thought  that  we 
were  actually  speaking  of  counting  the  days 
to  their  return,  when  they  had  not  yet  gone. 
Only  this  afternoon,  would  they  reach  South- 
ampton, the  first  stage  on  the  tenjble  long 
journey. 

Tom  still  sat  swinging  his  legs. 

"  Audrey,"  lie  said,  "  London  isn't  a  very 
nice  place,  is  it  f  " 

Certainly    the    look-out    to-day    was    not 

tempting.     Bain,  rain — ^wet  and  sloppy  tinder 

foot,  grey  and  gloomy  over  head.     I  pressed 

my  cheek  against  Tom's  round,  rosy  face,  and 

I  we  stared  out  together. 
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^' There  must  be  aome  happy  children  in 
London,  I  suppose/'  I  said,  ''  children  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  are  at  home  with  them  to 
make  them  happy,"  and  as  I  said  the  t^ords, 
suddenly  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  few 
ioors  down,  my  glance  fell  on  the  little  con- 


servatory which  had  caught  Racey's  eyes — his 
"  air  garden."  I  pointed  it  out  to  Tom,  who 
listened  with  interest  to  Bacey's  funny  name 
for  it. 

"  I   wonder,"   I   said,  "  if  there  are  happy 
children  in  that  house  %  " 


(To  be  continued,) 


T?HE    SNOWDEOP. 


Music  by  T.  Crajcfton. 


Oh !  wdeisne  is  the    mowdxop  When       it      pee]^    a  >  bore  thegrotmd,     And  Joy -ow    'tis  when    lit  -  tie  birds  Their 
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chonu     peal     a-iotind: 


And     mer  •  ry  when  the    hut  •  ter  -  fly  Comes  forth  with  yel  -  low  wing ; 


But 
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plea  •  san  •  ter  tlun  all     of  them  The  first  green  leaf    of  Spring. 


3. 

When  in  the  cold  bare  hedges 
Shattered  sore  with  winter's  woe, 

The  dusky  ferns  and  withered  leaves 
All  hopelessly  lie  low. 


4. 
We  see  a  bright  green  token, 

A  tender  shining  thing, — 
It  tells  us  there  is  life  below — 

The  first  green  leaf  of  Spring. 
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RY  THE  EDITOR. 

^ITTLE  Ruth  looked  at  her  dolly  one  day, 
if  I     Said :  **  Dolly,  they  wish  me  to  give  you  away, 
^;|     They  say  you  are  old,  and  I  know  it's  quite  true, 
SiJ     But  dolly,  dear  dolly,  I  can't  part  from  you. 

**  Your  colour  has  faded,  your  nose  is  quite  gone ; 
Yet  I  love  you  as  well  as  the  day  you  were  bom : 
You've  great  cracks  on  your  face,  and  scarcely  a  hair; 
Yet  dolly,  my  dear,  to  me  you  are  fair. 

*^  And  dolly,  you've  always  been  such  a  good  child, 
So  gentle,  and  patient,  so  sweet,  and  so  mild. 
You  never  seem  peevish,  and  you  never  cry. 
You  don't  even  give  just  the  ghost  of  a  sigh. 

"  Though  you're  hurt,  darling  dolly,  too  often  I  fear, 
But  you  are  so  brave  that  you  won't  shed  a  tear: 
And  although  you've  one  arm,  ofie  leg,  and  no  nose, 
You're  dearer  to  me  because  of  your  woes. 

**  But  what  was  the  hardest  and  cruellest  sting, 
Was  that  father  once  called  you  a  horrid  old  thing ; 
He  said :    *  What  a  battered  and  wretched  old  fright ; 
Do  take  her  away,  pray,  out  of  my  sight  1 ' 

*'  And,  dolly,  he  said  that  a  new  doll  he'd  buy. 
To  find  me  a  nice  one  he  really  would  try, 
8he  should  hav,e  two  legs,  and  more  than  one  arm, 
I  am  sure  that  p^^a  did  not  mean  any  harm. 

**  But  I  felt  the  great  tears  ru^h  up  to  my  eyes. 
Though  I  dare  say,  dear  dolly,  that  that  was  not  wise, 
When  he  said  :  *  How  absurd  to  put  those  fine  clothes 
Qn  an  ugly  old  doll  without  any  nose  ! ' 

*'  'Tjis  s^j^ajige,  dolly  dear,  big  people  don't  know 
That  it  i^'t  for  beauty  one  loves  some  things  so, 
Besid^,  W(9  )^^  told  that  no  beauty  will  last, 
Shqnjld  ^^  A9^^>  with  the  beauty,  then  go  with  the  pa^t  ? 

"  Pray  what  would  they  all  say  if  I  asked  Tnajnfiijna 
To  go  out  and  buy  me  a  nice,  new  papa. 
Because  father  dear  is  old,  bald,  and  gray ; 
I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  what  1i/e*d  say." 
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'UGH,  Hugh!  What  can 
have  become  of  that 
child  r'  cried  a  tall, 
handsome,  middle-aged 
lady,  in  accents  of 
despair* 

The  lady  was  walk- 
ing rapidly  over  the 
sands  at  Eastbourne  on  a  glorious  early  spring 
day.  She  had  a  dark  complexion,  grey  hair, 
and  splendid  dark  and  bright  eyes,  though  she 
must  have  been  fifty  years  old.  "Hugh,  my 
darling  Hugh  !  where  can  he  bet"  she  kept 

repeating  to  herself.  ,    •  v 

Presently  an  old  gentleman  approached  her. 
He  was  muffled  up  in  shawls,  comforters,  and  a 
long  great  coat ;  he  carried  an  ivory  handled 
stick,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  very  red  old 
face  showed  above  his  comforter. 

"Pray,  ma'am,  can  I  help  you  1'' asked  the 
old  gentleman ;  "you  seem  in  6ome  trouble. 

-  Indeed  I  am,"  replied  the  lady ; "  I  brought 
my  Uttle  grandson  down  to  the  beach  to  play, 
and  somehow,  while  I  was  speaking  to  some 
friends  that  I  met,  he  ran  olE  by  himself ,  and 
has  disappeared;  I  am  most  anxious  about  hmi; 

liave  you  seen  him  1  ' 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  I 
have  seen,  a  short  while  back,  a  Httle  boy  that 
I  remarked  as  being  a  mischievous  sort  of 
voung  Turk,  running  past  nffe.  I  noticed  him 
because  he  nearly  knocked  my  stick  out  of  my 
hand,  and  looked  so  uncommonly  naughty." 

«  Oh,  that  was  not  Hugh,"  cried  his  grand- 
mamma, "  for  the  darling  child  has  the  ex- 
pression of  an  angel." 

"Well,  ma'am,  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  your  young  runaway,"  went  on  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Perhaps  not,  but  I  have  seen  and 
remarked  this  boy  before  on  the  beach,  on 
account  of  his  very  handsome  face.  Not  that 
I  discovered  a  particularly  angelic  expression. 
In  fact  he  always  seemed  to  me  a  spoilt-looking 
urchin,  but  he  lias  fine  eyes,  dark  hair,  a  clear 
oHve  warm-looking  skin,  Hke  a  young  Italian  ; 
and  altogether,  ma'am,  I  have  often  thought 
him  the  handsomest  boy  about  here." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  Hugh,  then,"  said  tjie 
lady  ;  "  pray  tell  me  where  he  is  t " 
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"  Beally,  that  I  cannot  answer ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  where  he  is  at  this  moment,  ma'am,  but  I 
saw  him,  as  I  told  you,  a  very  short  time  back, 
and  indeed  I  felt  him,  too,  a  young  rascal  I  He 
went  in  that  direction,"  and  the  old  gentleman 
pointed  with  his  stick  towards  a  part  of  the 
sands  hidden  by  a  projection  of  the  cliff. 

Mrs.  Graham  hurriedly  thanked  her  new 
friend,  and  walked  rapidly  to  where  he  pointed- 
Turning  a  point  of  the  c\i&,  she  soon  discovered 
Hugh,  seated  upon  a  rock  covered  with  sea- 
weed, hard  at  work  cutting  the  mast  of  a  ship 
with  a  large,  sharp  knife,  and  his  boat  lay 
beside  him  with  its  broken  mast.  Certainly 
the  boy  deserved  to  be  called  handsome,  though 
not  possessed  of  the  angelic  expression  which 
his  fond  grandmother  attributed  to  him. 
Nevertheless  he  made  a  pretty  picture,  rest- 
ing on  his  se&-weed  seat,  with  his  handsome 
dark  profile  clearly  cut  against  the  distant 
sky:  busily  working  away  at  the  mast  of 
his  toy-boat. 

The  sea  was  getting  rather  rough,  and  there 
was  a  mist  rising  from  it.  It  was  indeed  a 
coldish  early  spring  day. 
'  "  Hugh,  my  darling  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Gxaham, 
"  you  must  be  cold ;  how  glad  I  am  I  have  found 
you  I  Why  did  you  run  off  without  saying 
anything  to  me ;  I  have  been  so  terribly  anxious 
about  you,  do  come  home  now,  my  dear  child." 
Hugh  did  not  appear  to  have  the  least  in- 
tention of  moving,  he  merely  called  out,  without 
looking  up,  "Look  here,  grandma,  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  bother!  I  let  my  boat  drop 
on  a  rock  and  I've  broken  the  mast ;  but  I'm 
cutting  a  new  one  out  of  my  boat-hook." 

"What  a  pity,  Hugh,  to  spoil  your  boat- 
hook,"  answered  his  grandmamma,  and  seeing 
the  great  knife  he  had  in  his  hand,  she  went 
on,  "and  Hugh,  dear,  you  ought  not  to  be 
using  that  great  sharp  knife ;  where  did  you 
get  it  from  ?    Why,  who  does  it  belong  to  1" 

"  Thomas,"  coolly  repHed  Hugh ;  "  I  took  it 
out  of  the  stables  when  he  was  not  looking." 

"  Beally,  Hugh,  I  muH  scold  you,"  now  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  much  annoyed  at  her  grandson 
having  taken  the  coachman's  knife ;  "  how  very 
ungentlemanly,  and  how  deceitful  to  have  done 
«uch  a  thing  I    I  a«n  so  disappointed  to  think 


Hugh. 


that  my  little  grandson  should  be  so  naughty  : 
and  Hugh,  jour  own  sense  might  have  told  you 
that  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  ought  not  to  have 
such  a  knife  as  that — I " 

The  poor  lady  was  about  to  remonstrate 
further,  but  Hugh  let  fall  the  stick  he  was 
cutting,  and  the  knife,  with  a  yell  of  pain,  and 
bright  red  drops  fell  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

Mrs.  Graham  rushed  towards  him :  "  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  dreadful  cut!  my  poor  darlijig  boy," 
cried  she,  '*  what  is  to  be  done  f  Oh,  dear,  if 
there  was  only  a  doctor  near !  " 

Hugh,  who  although  a  spoilt  little  boy,  loved 
his  grandmamma,  and  was  not  altogether 
selfish,  smiled  a  sickly  sort  of  smile,  and  said, 
"  Never  mind,  grandma,  it  doesn't  hurt  much." 
Then,  glancing  at  the  blood  which  ran  freely 
from  his  hand,  he  gave  a  shudder  and  turned 
very  pale. 

Poor  Mrs.'  Graham  was  almost  beside  herself ; 
the  boy  was  evidently  badly  hurt,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  was  going  to  faint.  What  was  to  be 
done  f  "  Let  me  bind  it  up,  my  darling,'*  said 
the  fond  grandmother,  tenderly,  though  she 
began  to  feel  faint  also,  she  took  him  on  her 
knee,  seating  herself  on  the  weed-covered  rock 
from  "^hich  Hugh  had  just  risen.  She  had' 
just  taken  put  her  handkerchief,  and  rolled  it 
up  into  a  bandage,  when  a  voice  sounded 
beside  her. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  so 
you've  found  young  pickle,  have  you  1  And  in 
mischief,  too,  as  I  can  plainly  see.  What  has 
he  been  doing  1" 

Mrs.  Graham  looked  up  and  saw  her  redf  aced 
friend.  ''  He  has  cut  himself  terribly.  He 
took  the  coachman's  knife,  and  nobody  knew 
anything  about  it,  and  he  has  cut  himself  with 
it  so  dreadfully  !  What  can  I  do  t  what  do  you 
recopmiend  1  " 

^*  Becommend,  ma'am  ! "  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, ^*  Why,  I  should  recommend  the  cane. 
However,  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  first 
to  bind  up  his  hand.  Here,  let  me  do  it 
Ma'am,  for  I  can  see  that  your  nerves  are  qiiite 
upset  by  the  naughty  boy,"  and  the  old  gentle- 
man bound  up  Hugh's  hand  skilfully,  though 
not  very  gently.  Indeed  it  appeared  as  though 
he  did  not  take  much  pains  to  avoid  hurting 
the  sufferer, 
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"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  giving 
Hugh  a  knock  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane, 
'^  don't  steal  knives  in  future,  and  if  you  wish 
to  grow  up  into  anything  like  a  man,  don't  faint, 
or  nearly  so,  at  the  sight  of  your  own  blood." 

Hugh  was  not  grateful  to  his  new  friend ; 
he  turned  to  his  grandmother,  and  now,  scarlet 
with  passion,  said  :  '^  Horrid  old  man  I  I  wish 
he'd  fall  into  the  sea !  I  wouldn't  help  him 
out,  I  know," 

"  Ahj  young  sir  I  "  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
*'  so  those  are  your  thanks,  are  they  f  I  have 
sharp  ears,  you  see ;  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
fall  into  the  sea,  and  if  I  did,  I  should  not 
expect  a  chicken-hearted  baby  like  you  to 
help  me  but."  Then^  turning  to  Mrs.  Graham, 
he  said :  "  Bemember,  ma'am,  I  still  reconi' 
mend  the  cane  for  all  the  young  gentleman's 
maladies;"  and  with  a  chuckle  he  hobbled 
off  upon  his  gouty  toes. 

Hugh  and  his  grandmamma  walked  along  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  sea  until  they  met  with 
a  fly,  when  Mrs.  Graham  put  her  spoilt  boy  in 
first,  most  tenderly,  then  getting  in  herself, 
ordered  the  driver  to  go  to  the  doctor's,  where 
Hugh's  hand  was  properly  strapped  up,  and 
then  that  young  gentleman  was  not  content  to 
go  home  and  rest,  as  his  grandmamma  wished 
him  to  do,  but  he  persuaded  her  to  take  hun  to 
a  toy  shop,  and  buy  a  new  boat,  much  larger 
and  grander  in  all  respects,  than  the  one  with 
the  broken  mast.  •  Mrs.  Graham  could  refuse 
him  nothizfg ;  did  she  not  love  him  fondly  for 
himself,  and  did  not  she  love  him  fondly  also 
for  the  sake  of  his  mother,  her  own  only  child, 
who  was  now  in  India) 

When  Hugh  reached  home  he  had  nearly 
forgotten  the  pain  and  fright  he  had  suffered  in 
consequence  of  his  naughtiness.  The  visit  to 
the  toy  shop  had  quite  undone  any  good  effects 
as  ^  lesson,  that  the  cut  on  his  hand  might  have 
had.  He  only  remembered  that,  because  he 
had  been  hurt,  his  grandmother  tried  to  give 
him  pleasure,  and  he  forgot  that  he  had  been 
hurt  because  of  his  having  been  naughty. 

Certainly  the  new  boat  was  a  great  beauty ; 
Hugh  named  her  the  Empress.  She  was  a 
schooner,  painted  sky  blue,  and  so  large,  that 
it  was  as  much  as  Hugh  could  do  to  carry  her 
down  to  the  sands  by  himself. 


Hugh. 


One  splendid  morning,  a  spring  morning 
which  seemed  saddenlj  to  have  changed  into 
summer,  Mrs.  Graham  and  Hugh  went  down 
together  to  the  sands.  The  tide  was  coming 
up,  but  there  were  plenty  of  sands  yet,  and 
splendid  pools  in  which  to  swim  his  boat.  He 
shouldered  the  Empress,  and  carried  her  to  a 
pool  at  a  little  distance  from  where  his  grand- 
mother settled  herself  in  a  comfortable  nitch, 
close  to  the  tall  white  cliff,  with  her  books  and 
worL 

The  scene  was  peaceful  and  lovely,  the  sea 
quite  calm,  just  the  tiny  wavelets  making  a 
gentle  murmur  as  they  crept  higher  and  higher 
up  the  sands.  Out  at  sea  there  were  numbers 
of  fishing  boats  riding  along  slowly  and  lazily 
over  the  smooth  shining  billows.  The  sky  was 
blue,  not  even  flecked  by  a  single  cloud.  There 
was  no  wind  to  be  felt,  all  was  still  and  silent 
as  a  midsummer's  day. 

Mrs.  Graham  knitted  and  read,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  lovely  morning  with  all  its  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds.  Presently,  however,  she 
forgot  everything  except  the  book  she  was 
reading,  even  Hugh  foi^a  minute ;  knowing  he 
was  somewhere  close  to  her  she  felt  conif ortable 
on  his  account.  , 

And  what  was  Hugh  about  1  I  will  tell  you. 
He  marched  down  to  his  accustomed  pool, 
which  was  quite  a  little  sea  in  miniature,  and 
on  other  days  when  there  had  been  more  wind, 
the  £mpress  had.  sailed  bravely  tipon  it.  But 
to-day  the  pool  was  still;  there  was  not  a 
npple  on  the  water,  and  the  Empress  would 
go  neither  one  way  nor  the  other, — there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind. 

Hugh  was  very  much  disappointed,  and  be- 
came dreadfully  impatient.  He  tried  again 
and  again  to  arrange  the  little  ship's  sails  so 
as  to  catch  the  breeze  which  was  not  there  to 
catch.  At  last  he  gave  it  up,  glanced  at  his 
grandmother  comfortably  settled  and  taken  up 
with  her  book,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  opj^n  sea.  ''  Ah  I  "  thought  Hugh,  as  he  saw 
the  beautiful  calm  waters  spread  out  in  the 
distance  gleaming  under  the  sunshine,  *'  I 
should  like  to  give  the  Empress  just  one  sail  in 
the  real  sea ;  there  is  wind  enough  there  to  All 
her  sails." 

In  a  few  seconds  Master  Hugh  had  lifted  his 
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boat  out  of  the  pool,  and  with  her  carefully 
raised  upon  his  shoulder,  he  walked  along  the 
sands  towards  a  breakwater  which  ran  out  a 
considerable  way  into  the  sea.  A  second  break- 
water was  placed  at  no  very  great  distance  from 
the  first,  and  Hugh's  idea  was  to  sail  the 
Empress  from  one  breakwater  to  the  other.  He 
happened  to  have  a  ball  of  twine  in  his  pocket 
which  he  intended  to  attach  to  his  boat,  so  that 
in  case  she  should  not  take  exactly  the  direction 
he  wished,  he  might  draw  her  back  again. 

Once  or  twice  Master  Hugh  looked  at  his 
grandmamma,  who  still  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  book.  Now  Hugh  had  promised  her  that 
he  would  not  go  out  of  sight,  so  she,  poor  lady, 
relying  upon  that  promise,  felt  easy  in  her 
mind.  And  as  Hugh  was  not  out  of  sight,  if 
she  had  happened  to  be  looking  in  his  direc- 
tion, he  did  not  consider  he  was  breaking  his 
promise,  though  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong, 
or  why  did  he  glance  so  uneasily  at  Mrs. 
Graham  9 

Hugh  reached  the  breakwater,  and  walked 
carefully  down  it.  The  breeze  was  stiff  enough 
here  to  sail  the  boat,  he  attached  his  twino, 
settled  the  sails,  and  the  Empress  was  launched 
upon  the  mighty  ocean.  At  this  moment  Mrs. 
Graham  looked  up,  did  not  see  Hugh  at  his 
accustomed  pool,  and  her  eyes  caught  sight  of  a 
little  dark  figure  that  she  .recognised,  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  breakwater.  Down  went 
book  and  knitting,  and  away  sped  the  anxious 
grandmother  down  the  sands  towards  the  place 
where  Hugh  was  standing.  The  tide  was  fast 
creeping  up ;  it  washed  on  either  side  the  break- 
water some  little  distance  higher  on  the  sands 
than  where  Hugh  stood.  The  Empress  bobbed 
up  and  down  in  rather  an  uncertain  way  for  a 
second,  then  her  sails  caught  the  wind,  and  off 
she  started.  Hugh  hastily  unwound  his  twine, 
but  the  boat  pulled  hard,  and  somehow,  whether 
the  string  caught  in  some  seaweed  or  not, 
nobody  now  knows ;  but  Hugh  felt  a  sudden 
jerk  which  unsteadied  him,  then  another,  and 
over  he  went  into  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Graham  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
slight  little  figure  on  the  breakwater ;  suddenly, 
while  she  looked,  it  was  gone.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes.  Could  she  be  mistaken  %  No,  the  break- 
water was  vacant.     On  she  rushed,  breathless. 


The  Lynx. 


with  fear   and    the    pace   Ht  which   she  ms 
running. 

The  boy  pitched  into  tbe  sea,  he  got  horribly 
wet,  and  swallowed  more  salt  water  than  he 
relished,  aleo  was  not  a  little  hightened ;  but 
a  helping  hand  was  near.  A  friendly  stick  was 
hooked  into  his  clothes  before  the  sea  sacked 
him  away,  and  he  was  pulled  safely  on  to  the 
sands  by  the  red-faced  oldi  gentleman.  Hugh 
stood  up,  feeling  confused  and  giddy,  shaking 
himself  like  a  water-dog;  and  his  eyes  saw, 
first  the  Empress,  who  had  broken  her  leading 


strings,  speeding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  out  to 
sea ;  and  next,  his  poor,  frightened  grandmother, 
half  frantic  with  iterror,  coming  towards  him, 

"  Ay,"  said  tbe  old  gentleman ;  "  so  it  nas  / 
who  had  to  help  yoa  out  of  the  sea  after  all. 
I  don't  think  you  deserve  it,  sir,  and  I  did  it 
entirely  for  your  grandmamma's  sake  ;  Int 
lucky  for  you  that  I  was  sitting  reading  on  the 
other  side  of  the  breakwater." 

Somehow  Hugh  and  the  old  gcntlemso 
became  great  friends  after  this,  and  Hugh 
was  certainly  a  better  boy  in  consequence. 


a?H:E    LYNX. 


HAT  glaring  eyes  we  see 
on  the  opposite  page.  You 
have  perhaps  heard  people 
speak  of  any  one  who  has 
very  quick  and  keen  sight, 
as  haTJng  "  the  eyes  of  a 
lynx."  Certainly  this  pic- 
ture does  credit  to  those 
wonderful,  bright,  piercing  eyes  possessed  by 
this  quick-sighted  animal. 

The  lynx  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  the  more  northern  forests 
of  Asia.  And  in  the  New  World  also  the  lynx 
is  met  with.  In  Canada  they  have  a  lynx 
differing  slightly  from  that  of  Europe ;  its  hair 
being  longer  and  of  a  darker  shade.  The  lynx 
is  active,  and  easily  climbs  trees ;  its  chief  food 
consists  of  hares,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  such 
small  game ;  but  sheep  have  been  occasionally 
known  to  fall  victims  to  this  animal.  The  fur 
of  the  lynx  is  valued,  as  it  is  very  handsome. 

The  Canadian  lynx  will  take  to  the  water, 
and  is  so  good  a  swimmer  that  it  will  swim  a 
distance  of  two  miles  and  more.  Indeed,  I 
remember  once  hearing  a  carious  anecdote  of  a 
gentleman  in  Canada,  who  went  out  wild-dock 
shooting  and  fell  in  with  a  lynx,  or  peeshoo,  as 
they  are  called  out  there.  This  gentleman  had 
settled  to  go  out  for  a  day's  sport  on  the  river, 
with  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  staying,  who 
had  a  house  on  the  river's  bank.  His  friend, 
however,  was  for  some  reason  nnable  to 
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accompany  him  on  his  expedition,  therefore  be 
determined  to  go  alone. 

He  rowed  down  the  river  for  some  time  in 
his  little  boat,  which  he  had  formed  almost  into 
a  bower  by  placing  branches  of  trees  all  along 
the  gunwale,  so  that  the  poor  ducks  might 
imagine  they  saw  a  floating  island  of  weeds 
His  success  was  perfect,  for  to  his  joy  he  dis- 
covered that  Ms  boat  was  soon  within  gunshot 
of  the  ducks,  without  causing  terror  amongst 

Accordingly,  he  carefully  drew  his  oars  in, 
now  allowing  his  boat  to  float ;  and  discharging 
his  gun  shot  three  or  four  of  the  deluded,  web- 
footed  victims;  and  the  others  rising  on  the 
wing,  he  shot  a  few  more  of  those  with  his 
second  barrel.  He  was  preparing  to  see  about 
securing  his  game,  when  to  his  surprise,  be  saw 
the  bushes  open  by  the  water's  edge,  and  from 
some  long  grass  there  crept  out  into  full  view 
a  lynx  who  plunged  boldly  into  the  water,  and 
rapidly  seized  the  floating  bodies  of  the  wild 
ducks  and  carried  them  off  to  the  shore.  This 
he  did  BO  quickly  and  silently,  that  before  the 
sportsman  could  load  and  discbarge  bis  gun  for 
the  second  time,  all  his  dead  wild^tucks  had 
been  carried  oft  by  the  lynx.  The  cnature 
seemed  to  take  to  the  water  quite  naturally,  and 
I  suppose,  bnnger  made  him  nnusnally  faarleas. 

Although  veiy  powerful,  the  peeshoo  or 
Canadian  lynx  is  easily  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  back  with  a  stick. 


"  PRIMROSE." 

A  TALE   OF  THE   FLOWER   MISSION. 
By  Mbs.  JtARSH, 


little    Primrose, 
vainly  trying  to 
peep    over    the 
green      leaves 
whicL  eurround' 
ed    her ;    "  how- 
dull  it  is  to  be 
Eiire,  liaving  to 
sit  all  day  with 
ttese  st  lipid  nur- 
sea     and     little 
buda,  which  have 
ret  opened  their 
Surely    1  was 
old  enough  to  be  taken 
to  the  ball  at  the  castle  with  my  ulsters,  and 
mig/U  have  been  chosen  yesterday  afternoon, 
had  not  that  old  leaf  bent  over  me  and  hid  me 
when  those  pretty  maidens  gathered  my  sisters 
and  carried  them  away  I     Soto  I  wish  I  was 
quite  grown  np   and   coold   see  the   world  1 " 
And  die  shook  oS   the  soft  green  veil  with 
which  mother  nature  at  first  hides  the  faces  of 
her  children. 

"You  are  a  silly  little  bud,"  warbled  a 
thrush, "  be  thankful  that  you  are  h»e,  warmed 
by  the  sunshine  and  fed  hy  the  dew.  Do  you 
know  what  I  saw  this  morning  when  I  flew 
to  fetch  some  crumbs  for  my  little  wife  from 
the  castle  yard  1  Your  pretty  sisters  lay  all 
witjiered  and  dead  on  the  dust-heap ;  fallen 
^m  the  dresses  of  the  maidens  as  they  danced, 
trodden  under  foot  and  swept  away  imnoticed 
this  moruing." 

"Ah  well,"  persisted  tho  little  flower,  "any 
fate  is  better  than  being  of  no  use  to  any  one  1 
Dear  me,  I  most  he  growing  1 "  as  a  burst  of 
sunshine  sent  an  expanding  tremor  through 
her  frame.  "  Yes,  I  can  actually  peep  over  my 
leaves  at  last !  Will  any  one  ever  notice  me, 
or  shall  I  have  to  remain  in  this  quiet  nook 
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until  I  am  as  old  and  wrinkled  as  that  old 
trunk  r' 

"  Ungrateful,  disrespectful  child  ! "  and  the 
old  trunk  frowned ;  "  here  have  I  been  shelter- 
ing you  from  all  the  cold  winds  of  early  spring. 
Years  before  yott  were  bom  have  I  lain  here, 
giving  rest  to  weary  passers-by,  and  the  little 
children  play  round  me,  the  honeysuckle  twines 
her  arms  round  me,  the  ferns  seek  shelter  iu 
my  crevices,  and  the  moss  clings  to  me  lovingly. 
I  have  many  friends  and  would  not  change  my 
lot.  Old  and  wrinkled,  indeed  !  you  ignonmt 
little  primrose." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  meekly  answered  she, 
bending  her  pretty  head  as  a  breeze  saluted 
her.  "  I  did  not  know  you  could  hear  me,  and 
I  do  know  that  I  am  shockingly  ignorant,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  to  see  the  world." 

As  she  spoke '  she  breathed  so  soft  and 
fragrant  a  perfume  and  sighed  so  sadly,  that 
the  old  trunk  was  softened,  and  looked  down 
in  friendly  compassion  on  her,  while  he  gave  i\ 
helping  hand  to  ragged  robin  who  was  trying 
to  climb  his  side. 

"  Do  not  murmur  at  your  lot,  child  ;  do  you 
not  know  that  every  flower  that  grows  has  her 
appointed  work  to  do,  and  the  first  lesson  you 
must  leam  is  patience  and  gentle  sulimissiuii, 
even  if  it  be  to  sit  by  the  brook  side ;  but  that 
quiet  life  is  not  granted  to  many  of  your 
family  in  this  wood,  we  are  t<»o  ne.'xr  the  great 
city  with  its  never-ceasing  round  of  rejoicings 
and  sorrowings,  and  in  all  of  these  men  seek 
the  aid  and  presence  of  flowers.  You  need  not 
fear  growing  old  and  wrinkled  as  I  am.  Year 
after  year  I  see  such  as  you  come  and  go. 
fulfilling  your  brief  mission,  and  whispering; 
God's  love  to  man.  Should  your  wish  Ix- 
granted  and  you  are  taken  away  as  your 
sisters  were,  then  you  will  know  pain  and 
trouble,  and  your  life  will  be  shorter  than  if 
you  stayed  by  me  and  the  brooklet,  hearing 


"  Frimrose" 


the   birds    sing    and    cheering    the    eyes    of 
passers  by." 

'*  How  do  you  know  all  this  1 "  asked  Pxim- 
rose,  much  interested. 

"  My  experience  has  been  long,  child.  Once 
I  was  a  stately  tree>  and  saw  many  things  as  I 
towered  above  my  fellows,  but  I  gave  my  tall 
stout  body  to  ray  country's  service,  and  now, 
tbongh  only  an  old  trunk,  I  hatvr  a  good  deal 
from  those  who  rest  on  me  ;  but  I  cannot  talk 
any  more.     Go  to  sleep,  child." 

"  No  one  needs  ma,  and  I  do  not  see  how  / 
am  to  be  of  any  use.  I  envy  the  birds  who 
can  fly  away  to  the  towns  at  will,  and  even 
this  noisy  chattering  brook,  to  whose  babble 
I  have  to  Hsten  day  and  night,  boasting  how 
he  is  running  away  to  the  firth  to  help  to 
cany  laa^  ships  to  sea." 

*^  Hush,"  sang  the  blackbird,  "  you  are  too 
precocious  for  a  bud;  there  are  no  children 
nowadays.  Fold  up  your  petals  and  go  to 
deep,  or  rtellaria  and  hyacinth  wiU  be  com- 
plaining  that  you  are  robbing  them  of  their 
beauty  sleep." 

Primrose  would  have  cried,  but  flowers  have 
no  tears,  they  are  meant  only  to  gladden  the 
earth  with  their  beauty ;  so  she  could  only  sigh 
her  soft  perfume  to  the  sympathising  dew  drops 
as  they  bathed  her  face,  and  the  night  wind 
Hoftly  murmured,  '^  Patience,  little  Primiose, 
each  has  his  work  to  do."  When  the  flower 
angel  eame  round  to  see  that  her  charges  were 
^e  from  blight  and  cruel  caterpillars,  she 
kissed  the  sleeping  bud  and  promised  her  a 
misskm  soon. 

«  «  4>  « 

The  birds  were  holding  a  morning  concert  in 
the  wood,  a  grand  chorus  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude to  their  Creator. 

The  sun  inning  brightly  through  the  fresh 
budding  trees,  warming  all  things  into  life  and 
gladness. 

Scarcely  awakened,  Primrose  was  conscious 
of  a  stinging  sharp  little  pain  about  the  stem, 
and  collecting  her  senses,  perceived  she  was 
no  longer  in  her  old  nursery  on  the  ground, 
but  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  a  tiny  thumb 
and  finger  and  heard  pleasant  voices  above 
her — 
**  Come  Mary,  surely  you  have  enough,  do 
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come  home  to  breakfast,  I  want  mine  I  can 
tell  you,  and  I  am  quite  tired  of  stooping." 

"All  right  Harry,  you  are  good  to  have 
helped  me  so  long,  and  this  really  is  my  last 
bunch,  hold  it,  please^  while  I  tie  it  up.  Hfyw  I 
do  love  you,  you  sweet  things,"  and  the  little 
girl  buried  her  pretty  nose  amongst  the 
fragrant  blossoms.  . 

Primrose  wished  she  could  ask  the  child  not 
to  wind  the  cotton  quite'  so  tightly  round  her 
delicate  stem  which  felt  bruised  and  sore,  and 
that  she  could  suggest  that  some  of  the  soft 
damp  moss  might  be  tied  in  the  bunch — but 
she  knew  Mary  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind, 
and  so  delighted  was  she  that  she  was  about  to 
leave  the  wood,  that  she  resolved  to  bear  all 
discomfort  bravely. 

"  Pride  must  have  a  pinch/'  says  an  old 
proverb,  and  "  No  pleasure  without  pain,"  says 
another,  and  certainly  Primrose's  was  a  tigjit 
pinch — ^and  the  larger  flowers  were  not  very 
courteous  as  flowers  should  be,  and  some  were 
angry  at  being  disturbed,  and  pushed  little 
Primrose  so  far  over  that  her  stem  would  have 
broken  but  for  the  support  of  one  of  the  kind 
strong  leaves  of  which  she  had  been  so 
weary. 

"  I  wish  we  had  our  breakfast  here,  Harry, 
I  think  it  is  so  much  nicer  than  in  the  house ; 
such  a  nice  seat  this  dear  old  log  makes,  and  I 
love  the  sound  of  this  brook ;  and  how  busy 
the  birds  all  seem,  some  singing  and  some 
looking  for  breakfast.  I  should  like  to  be  a 
bird  or  a  primrose  and  live  always  in  such  a 
s'weet  place." 

"  What  nonsense,  Mary !  and  be  gathered 
some  fine  morning  and  carried  o£E  to  die  in  the 
great  city." 

"But  what  pleasure  one  would  bring  to 
other  people,  Harry;  I  wish  I  could  make 
other  people  as  happy  as  these  flowers  make 


me. 
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"  So  you  do,  in  another  way ;  you  are  a  dear 
little  sister,  Mary,  and  I  could  not  get  on  very 
well  without  you — ^but  come  along  now,  we  are 
late  as  it  is." 

Primrose  soon  found  herself  resting  on  a 
bed  of  moss  in  a  small  hamper  in  company 
with  many  other  bunches  of  primroses  and 
some    still    sleepy  -  looking     hyacinths ;     she 
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wondered  much  where  they  were  going,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  children's  voices  as 
they  walked  briskly  along,  carrying  the 
hamper  between  them. 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  to  have  been  made  only  a 
primrose  after  all,"  thought  she. 
•  "  How  much  are  twenty  pence,  Harry  1 "  rang 
out  the  pleasant  voice  again. 

■  ''One  and  eight  pence,  you  little  dunce." 

■  "  And  twenty  half -pennies,  let  me  see  !  that 
will  be  ten  pennies  I  know ;  and  altogether — " 

"  Two  shillings  and  sixpence." 

"  Only  fancy,  Harry,  having  all  that  for 
these  flowers !  Miss  Duncan  said  she  would 
give  me  three  half -pence  for  each  bunch ;  and 
mother  is  going  to  buy  wool  and  needles  with 
it  and  teach  me  to  knit  warm  socks  for  my 
own  Christmas  present  to  dear  father — won't 
it  be  grand,  and  all  through  these  sweet 
flowers  % "  and  the  little  girl  peeped  lovingly 
into  the  basket,  and  Primrose  felt  glad  that  at 
least  she  had  helped  towards  the  happiness  of 
such  a  sweet  little  girl,  and  half  regretted 
when  the  swinging  motion  was  ov^er  and  the 
children  stood  at  the  door  of  a  large  house. 

The  footman  who  took  in  the  hamper  raised 
the  lid,  and  gave  the  whole  a  jerk  as  he  counted 
the  required  number  of  bunches. 

"  How  unkind,"  thought  Primrose,  as  a  stray 
twig  scratched  her  cheek,  ''  he  must  think  we 
have  no  feeling.  Dear  little  Mary  said  how 
she  loved  us,  while  she  hurt  me  so  with  the 
cotton,  but  this  man  looks  on  us  evidently 
with  disdain,  and  says  he  wonders  '  Mistress 
cares  to  take  up  such,  rubbish  to  a  grand 
luncheon  party,  when  the  conservatory  is  full 
of  gay  and  choice  flowers.'  "  But  "  mistress  " 
knows  how  the  sight  of  the  first  fresh  wild 
spring  flowers  will  recall  happy  early  days  to 
the  minds  of  those  dear  friends  from  a  foreign 
landy  in  honour  of  whose  arrival  the  luncheon 
is  arranged ;  and  although  choice  plants  are 
ranged  down  the  table.  Miss  Duncan's  contri- 
bution is  warmly  welcomed,  and  after  the 
tiring,  noisy,  jolting  journey.  Primrose  and 
her  companions  are  glad  of  light  and  air,  and 
soon  find  themselves  seated  in  towers  of  snowy 
white  damask,  one  before  each  guest. 

"  Ours  is  evidently  a  place  of  honour,"  thinks 
Primrose ;  ''  how  I  wish  the  blackbird  and  the 
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old   trunk   could   see   me   seated  here  like  a 
queen." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  was  dethroned, 
laid  beside  some  silver  spoons  who  were  too 
grand  and  too  much  occupied  in  looking  at 
themselves  in  each  other's  faces  to  notice  her ; 
and  a$  the  clatter  of  silver  and  china  and 
merry  voices  went  on.  Primrose  felt  all  was 
not  so  pleasant  for  her  in  the  gay  world  as 
she  had  expected,  and  she  longed  to  drink 
some  of  the  sparkling  water  she  saw  beside 
her,  but  which  was  separated  from  her  by  a 
thin  wall  of  glass. 

She  felt  faint  and  giddy,  the  heated  room 
oppressed  her,  and  she  wished  that  her  gentle 
refreshing  friend  the  breeze  would  pass  that 
way ;  and  she  sighed  heavily  and  all  the  prim- 
roses sighed,  and  the  hyacinths  bent  their 
languid  heads  lower  and  lower. 

''  What  a  delicious  perfume  those  primroses 
give,"  said  a  gentle  voice  near  the  hostess ;  "  it 
takes  one  away  to  the  woods.  I  wonder  if  I 
may  ask  a  favour  9  We  have  started  a  Flower 
Mission  here,  and  those  sweet  bunches  of  the 
first  primroses  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us ; 
may  I  collect  them  presently  and  send  them  on 
their  errand  of  love  % " 

''  I  am  sure  Miss  Duncan  would  approve  of 
my  giving  that  permission,"  answered  the  lady ; 
"  and  now  you  mention  it,  I  somewhere  heard 
of  a  suggestion  the  other  day,  that  we  should 
adorn  our  tables  more  lavishly  with  flowers, 
and  then  send  them  on  to  the  Mission." 
«  «  «  « 

Fresh  cool  water  and  damp  moss  revived  ere 
long  the  drooping  flowers,  and  gentle  bands 
tied  to  each  bunch  a  card,  on  which  a  few  neatly 
written  words  might  be  read. 

«  «  «  « 

Away  again  in  the  hamper,  jolting  oveac  the 
stony  streets,  till  every  fibre  felt  strung  to  its 
pitch,  and  yet  Primrose's  heart  was  full  of 
faith  and  love ;  she  did  not  feel  proud  or  angry 
now,  some  sweet  soothing  influence  surrounded 
her,  and  she  felt  there  must  be  a  charm  in  the 
message  she  bore;  and  what  with  this  new 
delicious  peace  of  mind  and  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the  day,  she  fell  asleep. 

Her  eyes  opened  on  a  strange  new  scene.     A 
long  cheerful  room  with  pretty  pictures  on  the 


iidli,  and  oh !  bo  many  little  white  beds  each 
bolding  a  little  child.  Some  propped  up  hj 
pillows  looking  at  gay  scrap  books  or  playing 
vitb  toys,  and  s.  look  of  retnnuDg  health  on 
ike  little  faces ;  but  others,  so  worn  and  weary, 
mi  moaning  in  their  pain. 

Primrofie  had  never  heard  of  a  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  so  did  not  know  what  it  all 
coeuit,  but  she  felt  she  had  some  work  to  do, 
md  was  glad  to  do  it. 

Ooe  by  one  the  bunches  were  taken  out  fay 
&  kind  lady,  who  read  to  each  child  the  text  or 
"mesaage"  brought  by  the  flowers,  as  the 
liuaper  travelled  slowly  down  the  ward ;  and 
many  sweet  words  little  Primrose  heard,  which 
ska  had  never  heard  before,  and  saw  with  what 
eager  bands  and  bright  smiles  each  bouquet 
WM  recHved  and  how  the  children  examined 
the  pretty  card,  and  those  who  could  read  and 
vere  well  enough  examined  the  pAtty  card,  and 
repeated  the  message  until  they  knew  it  by 

At  the  end  of  this  room  a  wee,  wan,  white 
face  framed  in  golden  curls  smiled  on  Primrose 
u  she,  in  the  last  bunch,  was  held  before  it, 
and  the  little  hand  trying  to  meet  the  flowere, 
dropped  feebly. 


"_  So  aweet.  Are  there  primroses  in  heaven  t  " 

"  I  think  HO,  Charlie,  or  something  you  will 
like  better ;  eperything  sweet,  good,  pure,  and 
beautiful  is  there." 

"  And  children,  you  said  so  last  time,  little 
ones  like  me  )  you  are  sure  1 " 

"  That  is  just  what  these  flowers  have  come 
from  the  woods  to  tell  you,  Charlie ;  listen  to 
their  message,  the  words  of  'gentle  Jesus.' 
'  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'     '  God  is  love.'  " 

What  a  light  oame  into  the  blue  eyee. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said  presently  ;  "  leftve  mo 
just  this  one  little  flower,"  and  Primrose  w.is 
chosen. 

For  many  hours  she  lay  on  the  child's  breast, 
herself  growing  fainter  and  weaker,  but  quite 
happy,  knowing  her  presence  pleased  the 
child  as  he  pressed  her  tenderly,  and  softly 
whispered  words  of  her  message  from  time  to 
time,  "Ood  is  love"  sighed  forth  Primrose 
with  her  last  breath  of  fragrance. 

When  the  sun  arose  next  morning  the  child 
and  the  fiow^  had  faded  and  passed  from 
earth,  and  Primrose  had  fulfilled  her  mission. 


JOAN  AND   HER  KIT-TEN. 

FOR  YE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 

;iT-TIES  in  a  bask-et,  lit-tle  kit-ties  three, 
Wrapp-ed  up  warm  and  co-sy,  co-sy  as 
could  be ; 
Car-ri-ed  through  the  mead-ows  such  a  long, 
long  way ; 
Roll-ed  up  in  the  dark-ness;  was  it  night  or  day? 

Lit-tle  kit-ties  wak-ing  felt  the  bask-et  stop. 
Then  they  gave  a  wrig-gle,  out  the  three  heads  pop ! 

Yes,  in-deed,  it's  mom-ing,  sun  is  shin-ing  bright, 
Sil-ly  lit-tle  blind  eyes  scarce  can  bear  the  light. 

Now  a  door  is  open-ed,  pat-ter  come  small  feet. 
And  a  shout  of  laugh-ter,  then  a  voice  so  sweet : 

"Let  me  see  the  kit-ties,  lit-tle  kit-ties  dear! 
I  will  have  the  black  one  for  she  looks  so  queer." 

Then  the  Jit-tle  maid-en,  lit-tle  dark-eyed  Joan, 
Takes  the  small  black  pus-sy,  cud-dies  her  a-lone; 

But  the  lit-tle  crea-ture  turns  in  an-ffry  spiiaB, 
Pu<»  down  her  em  in  fury,  tries  to  isf^  and  bite. 

While  the  other  lit-tle  kit-tens  meek  and  gen-tle  stay, 
They  tum-ble  down,  get  up  a-gain,  and  with  the  leaves 
they  play; 
But  Black-ie  gets  more  vi-ci-ous,  sticks  out  her  tiny  claws  ; 
You'd   nev-er  think   that   she  could  be   a  puss   with 
vel-vet  paws. 

Small  Joan  feels  now  quite  an-gry,  gives  Miss  Puss  a  pat, 
"You  naugh-ty  lit-tle  wick-ed  thing,  what   do  you 
mean  by  that? 
I  took  you  up  quite  soft-ly,  to  hush  you  in  my  lap. 
And  thought  you  would   re-spect  me  'cos  I  got   on 
Grand-ma's  cap." 
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DORA.   AND    CLATTDB. 

Uv  THB  BioHT  Hon.  E.  H.  KNATCHBULL-HCGESSEN,  M.P.,  Author  of  "  Dnde  Jc^i  SlorUg,  *r." 


CHAPTSR  IT. 

gLTHOITGH  Claude  -was  yotuag  he 
had  hie  wits  aboat  him,  as  indeed 
had  been  shown  by  his  so  readily 
accepting  the  throne  of  the  blue- 
nosed   dwarfs,  and  th airing  himself    at   home 
HmoDg   that    interesting    people    without   any 
difficuHy.     The  whole  truth  now  flashed  across 
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his  mind  at  once,  and  he  felt  renerred  and 
stronger  confidence  in  the  Faiiy.  He  was 
rather  ashamed  of  himself,  indeed,  for  having 
been  so  nearly  taken  in  by  the  old  wretch  who 
had  just  left  him,  and  determined  to  be  moR 
careful  in  future,  and  not  to  be  ao  ready  to 
speak  to  strangers. 

As  the  old  woman  had  gone  down  the  l^t 
road,  Claude  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  ought  to 


Dora  and   Claude. 


follow  the  other,  and  accordingly  did  80  as  soon 
as  he  had  quite  recovered  from  the  startling 
effects  of  his  last  adventure.  He  walked  boldly 
forward  for  some  way  without  meeting  with  any 
particular  adventures,  and  the  nearer  he  got  to 
Queen  Carina's  country  the  less  likely  was  he 
to  run  against  a  witch  or  a  giant. 

So  after  a  while  he  saw  the  grand  old  trees 
of  the  forest  rising  before  him  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  standing  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  he  gazed  upon  them  with  delight,  feeling 
that  he  was  now  near  the  spot  where  he  should 
again  meet  with  his  dear  little  sister. 

At  that  moment  the  sudden  sound  of  wheels 
fell  upon  his  ear,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
lude  himself,  if  such  had  been  his  intention, 
there  drove  a  low  basket  pony-carriage  out  of 
a  cross  road  not  far  from  where  he  was  standing, 
and  in  the  pony-carriage  was  seated  none  other 
than  his  cruel  stepmother. 

But  she  was  not  alone.  By  her  side,  evidently 
directing  her,  sat  another  person  in  whom  the 
boj  at  once  recognised  the  wicked  old  witch 
who  had  tried  to  send  him  upon  the  wrong  road. 
The  truth  is  that,  although  defeated  in  that 
attempt,  Dame  GifiUdn  had  not  given  up  all 
hope  of  annoying  the  Faiiy  by  preventing  the 
boy  from  reaching  the  end  of  his  journey  in 
Rafety. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  stepmother  hated 
Claude  and  Dora  so  much  was  that  she  was 
herself  a  friend  of  witches  and  suchlike  bad 
creatures,  and  she  could  not  have  them  up  to 
her  husband's  house  to  practise  ^heir  evil  arts 
whilst  the  two  innocent-  young  children  were 
about  the  place.  As  soon  as^they  were  gone 
she  had  it  all  her  own  way,  and  her  husband 
would  very  likely  have  been  soon  changed  by 
her  into  a  dog  or  a  pig  so  that  she  might  have 
been  made  the  mistress  of  all  his  property 
if  things  had  gone  on  as  they  seemed  likely  to 
do.  The  poor  man  was  already  distracted  with 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children,  and  under  the 
pretence  that  he  wanted  medicine  to  lessen  his 
excitement,  his  wicked  wife  had  given  him  the 
first  draught  of  a  series  which  would  gradually 
bring  him  into  a  state  in  which  the  evil  ones 
could  work  their  will  upon  him. 

Leaving  him  in  a  deep  sleep  she  had  driven 
oat  upon  some  buisness  of  her  own  upon  this 
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very  day,  and  had  met  Dame  GifiUdn  flying 
from  the  mountain  ash  and  still  trembling  all 
over  from  the  effects  of  what  she  had  undergone. 
As  soon  as  she  had  somewhat  recovered  she 
told  the  bad  stepmother  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  when  they  had  put  two  and  two  together 
they  felt  certain  that  the  boy  with  the  stick 
was  none  other  than  the  runaway  Claude. 

Kow  the  stepmother  was  not  a  witch  her- 
self, although  she  much  desired  to  be  so,  and 
as  she  got  wickeder  and  wickeder  every  day, 
perhaps  she  would  soon  have  become  one  if 
things  had  turned  out  as  she  hoped  and  ex- 
pected. But  the  fact  that  she  was  not  actually 
a  witch  now  suggested  to  Dame  Gifilkin  that 
she  might  be  able  to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon 
the  boy  and  annoy  the  Fairy  through  her 
means.  The  mountain  ash  could  have  no  power 
over  A^r,  so  if  the  witch  could  direct  her  upon 
Claude's  track,  and  they  could  catch  him  to- 
gether, the  stepmother  might  use  her  authority 
to  take  the  stick  from  him,  and  then  the  two 
together  would  be  able  to  do  what  they  liked 
with  him,  which  would  have  been  ^  a  bad  look 
out "  for  Claude. 

As  soon  as  he  sa^  who  it  was  who  sat  in  the 
pony-carriage  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
run  away,  only  they  were  too  close  to  h^  to 
allow  of  his  doing  so.  They  bore  down  upon 
him  at  a  great  pace,  and  his  stepmother  cried 
out  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 

''That  is  he!  There  is  the  runaway,  the 
scapegrace,  the  nasty  little  scamp  1  He  shall 
be  flogged  within  an  inch  of  his  life !  " 

At  the  same  time  Dame  Gifilkin  yelled  oxkt 
at  him  too,  in  words  quite  as  bad,  ''  There  fie 
is !  The  ill-mannered  little  brute  that  shakes 
sticks  over  ladies'  heads!  He  ought  to  be 
boiled  alive,  the  little  wretch  1 " 

With  such  words  they  came  close  up  to  him^ 
and  pulled  up  the  grey  pony  which  drew  the 
carriage  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  where  he 
stood. 

Then  his  stepmother  spoke  again.  **  You 
little  cur !  "  she  said.  "  I  wish  I'd  wrung 
your  neck  long  ago,  and  that  minx  of  a  sister's 
neck  too — then  I  shouldn't  be  troubled  with 
such  puling  brats.  Here,  give  me  that  stick 
directly — do  you  hear  %  " 

Claude  had  been  so  accustomed  to  obey  his 
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stepmother  that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do, 
but  the  mention  of  his  sister  roused  the  courage 
within  his  heart,  and  seeing  the  company  which 
his  relative  was  in,  he  could  not  feel  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey  her  commands.  So  he 
grasped  his  stick  still  more  firmly,  and  stood 
perfectly  still,  neither  speaking  nor  making 
any  show  of  doing  as  he  was  told.  Then  his 
stepmother  urged  the  pony  up  alongside  of 
him,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  seize  him, 
calling  out  at  the  same  time,  "  You  little 
villain !  1*11  teach  you  how  to  run  away  from 
me,  that  I  will !  " 

With  these  words  she  caught  hold  of  the 
boy  by  the  shoulder  and  gave  him  such  a 
violent  shaking  that  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  over  the  pony-carriage  across  the  feet  of 
the  two  women  who  sat  in  it.  Still  he  grasped 
*his  stick  tightly  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  old 
witch  saw  that  he  did  so  she  called  out  hastily 
to  her  companion  to  give  her  the  whip  and 
reins,  and  to  wrest  it  from  him. 

The  stepmother  prepared  to  do  so,  and  was 
-in  the  act  of  handing  Dame  Gifilkin  the  reins, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  loud  shriek  of  a  curious 
and  deafening  character,  as  if  twenty  thousand 
railway  whistles  were  sounding  all  at  once, 
broke  upon  their  ears.  Not  only  did  it  break 
upon  the  ears  of  the  two  women,  however,  but 
also  upon  the  ears  of  the  pony,  who,  never 
having  heard  such  a  noise  in  his  life,  was  so 
frightened  that  he  immediately  bolted,  and  ran 
away  down  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could  towards 
the  forest,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  old  witch  could 
do  to  stop  him.  She  snatched  the  reins  from 
the  stepmother's  hand  just  as  he  bolted,  whilst 
the  latter  stooped  down  and  tried  to  wrench 
the  stick  from  Claude's  hand;  and  in  this 
position  were  the  three  people  in  the  pony- 
chaise  as  it  rattled  down  the  road. 

The  stepmother  soon  had  to  leave  off  trying 
to  get  the  stick,  and  to  hold  on  by  the  rail 
of  the  carriage  lest  she  should  be  thrown  out. 
Claude  did  the  same  with  one  hand  whilst  he 
grasped  the  stick  in  the  other,  and  the  old 
witch  leaned  back  pulling  at  the  reins  with  all 
her  might  and  main,  and  tr3ang  as  hard  as  she 
could  to  stop  the  pony.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  He 
darted  on  like  a  mad  thing,  and  as  it  could  not 
have  been  more  than  half  a  mile  at  most  from 
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the  forest  that  they  had  overtaken  Claude,  in 
a  very  short  time  the  carriage  reached  the 
first  of  the  large  trees  which  grew  upon  its 
outskirt. 

Then  there  occurred  a  most  singular  thing. 
No  sooner  had  the  carriage  passed  this  tree 
than  the  pony  stopped  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
thereby  giving  such  a  great  jerk  to  the  carriage 
that  it  very  nearly  shook  both  the  witch  and 
her  companion  from  their  seats,  and  actually 
caused  Claude  to  roll  off,  though  he  recovered 
himself  enough  to  prevent  his  actually  falling 
under  the  wheels,  and  stood  there,  safe  and 
sound  in  the  road,  with  his  stick  still  in  his 
hand. 

Then,  forth  from  behind  a  tree  which  stood 
at  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  carriage  by 
the  road  side,  there  stepped  two  figures,  which 
filled  the  boy  with  equal  astonishment  and 
delight.  These  were  none  other  than,  the 
Queen  Carina  and  his  own  dear  little  sister 
whom  she  led  by  the  hand.  No  sooner  had  he 
set  eyes  upon  the  pear,  than  the  boy  forgot  all 
about  the  witch  and  the  stepmother  and  all 
the  danger  he  had  been  .in,  being  filled  with  joy 
at  a  sight  so  pleasant  to  his  tender  heart. 

"  Oh,  Dora !  is  it  you  1  "  he  cried,  and, 
thioMring  down  his  stick  (which  fortunately 
did  not  matter  now),  rushed  forward  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

The  Fairy  now  let  go  Dora's  hand,  and 
turning  with  an  eye  in  which  just  anger  and 
contempt  plainly  sparkled,  addressed  herself 
to  the  two  creatures  who  occupied  the  pony- 
carriage.  They,  for  their  part,  had  changed 
their  looks  altogether  from  the  instant  Queen 
•Carina  had  appeared,  well  knowing  indeed  that 
evil  was  in  store  for  them  and  the  reward  of 
their  wickedness  at  hand.  The  first  words  of 
the  Queen  were  not  indeed  alarming  of  them- 
selves. 

"Pray  what  do  you  want  in  my  forest t" 
she  asked,  in  a  severe  tone. 

The  old  witch,  who  knew  better  than  her 
companion  that  the  person  who  spoke  was  not 
to  be  deceived,  only  moaned  miserably  without 
attempting  a  reply.  : 

•  But  the  stepmother,  equally  wicked  but 
less  knowing  than  her  fellow  sinner,  tried  to 
speak. 
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**  We  were  only  out  for  a  drive — we  couldn't 
help  coming — our  pony  ran  away,"  she  mut- 
tered in  trembling  tones,  vainly  trying  to  put 
a  good  face  upon  the  matter. 

"  Wretch  !  "  said  the  Fairy  in  a  still  sterner 
tone.  "Your  lying  ezcnses  will  do  you  no 
good.  Your  cruelty  to  your  innocent  step- 
children has  been  long  known,  and  it  is  this 
which  has  led  you  into  your  presdnt  condition. 
You  will  now  receive  a  punishment  which  is 
dae  to  your  bad  deeds." 

'^  Punishment  !  "  cried  the  stepmother, 
gathering  up  her  courage  and  striving  to 
pat  a  bold  front  on  it,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
feeling  of  despair  which  she  really  felt  creeping 
oyer  her.  ''Who  talks  about  punishment? 
Is  not  this  a  free  country  f  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  Fairy,  calmly. 
<<  Except  for  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  who 
may  naturally  do  as  they  please.  As  this  is 
not  the  case  with  you,  I  shall  certainly  punish 
jon  for  your  evil  conduct.  The  moment  you 
came  wiUiin  the  boundaries  of  my  forest,  you 
were  completely  in  my  power,  as  you  will 
shortly  find." 

The  stepmother  attempted  some  reply,  but  a 
look  which  came  over  the  Fairy's  face  stopped 
her  from  doing  so,  and  when^  seeing  Claude 
and  Dora  standing  by,  the  boy  with  his  arm 
fondly  thrown  round  his  little  sister's  waist, 
she  began  to  call  to  them  to  come  and  speak 
for  her,  another  look  and  a  waive  of  Queen 
Carina's  hand  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
saying  a  word. 

By  a  simple  gesture,  the  Fairy  now  com- 
manded the  two  women  to  descend  from  the 
pony-carriage  and  stand  one  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  She  then  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height  (which  was  not  very  great  after  all, 
but  which,  somehow  or  other,  gave  her  an  air 
of  immense  dignity  and  importance),  and 
raising  over  -  her  head  a  small  bough  which 
she  had  broken  from  one  of  the  trees  hard  by, 
solemnly  pronounced  the  sentence  which  she 
had  resolved  to  pass  upon  the  wretched  creatures 
before  her.  But  as  she  uttered  her  words  in 
the  faby  language,  and  moreover  in  verse,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  I  shoujd  write  them  down, 
as,  in  the  first  place,  no  child  could  understand 
them  unless,  one  that  had  been  bom  on  ChriBt- 
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mas  Day  when  there  was  frost  on  the  ground ; 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  very  uncertain 
what  effect  they  might  have  upon  anybody 
who  read  them  without  understanding  what 
they  meant.  For  they  had  a  very  strange  ^nd 
terrible  effect  upon  the  two  miserable  women 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

At  the  first  word  the  old  witch  burst  out 
into  a  yell  and  threw  out  her  arms,  which 
stopped  where  they  were,  so  that  she  could 
not  draw  them  back,  and  her  voice  died  away 
in  a  disniLal  groan.  The  stepmother  clenched 
her  fist  and  shook  it  at  the  Fairy  in  vain  rage  ; 
she  also  immediately  lost  all  power  over  her 
arm,  axid  felt  her  voice  freeze  within  her,  and 
her  life  change  in  a  curious  manner.  For  as 
Carina  pronounced  their  doom,  the  two.wretched 
creatures  gradually  changed  their  bodies  from 
an  animal  to  a  vegetable  condition.  Their  legs, 
growing  together,  became  in  each  case  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  of  which  their  arms  formed 
the  branches,  and  over  the  whole  of  their  bodies 
came  out  twigs  and  branches,  though  not  in  any 
great  quantity. 

For  when  the  Fairy  had  finished,  Claude  and 
Dora  no  longer  saw  their  two  enemies  standing 
where  they  had  stood  just  before,  but  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  very  same  place,  a 
withered,  stunted  holly-tree  reared  itself  from 
the  ground,  with  bare  branches  and  but  few 
leaves,  a  miserable  kind  ,of  tree  which  qould 
neither  give  shade  to  the  weary  traveller,  nor 
reward  him  for  a  second  look  at  it  by  any 
beauty  of  shape  or  foliage.  There  they  stood, 
and  for  aught  I  know,  there  they  stand  ;iow, 
and  probably  at  the  present  time  no  ^one  hai^ 
the  least  idea  that  those  two  ugly,  stunted 
trees  are  a  witch  and  a  stepmother.  Then  the 
Fairy  turned  and  smiled  sweetly  upon  the 
brother  and  sister. 

"Well,  Dora,"  she  said,  "are  you  happy 
now  ?  " 

The  child  returned  her  smile  as  she  answered 
at  once.     "  Yes — ^Dora  got  broder  now." 

And  Claude's  face  lighted  up  with  affectionate 
pleasure  as  he  pressed  the  little  one  still  closer 
to  his  side. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  how  the  Fairy  had 
brought  this  happy  meeting  about,  because  I 
dare  say  all  the  children  who  read  this  story 
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will  have  guessed  for  themselves  how  it  all 
happened. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  may  as  well  say  that 
when  Queen  Carina  got  back  to  the  forest,  she 
found  little  Dora  still  fast  asleep,  but,  having 
made  her  plans  beforehand,  she  only  let  her 
sleep  on  until  it  was  time  to  move,  and  then 
rousing  her,  gave  her  a  real  good  fairy  meal, 
and  led  her  away,  telling  her  that  she  was 
going  to  meet  **  broder."  The  elves  had  been 
ordered  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Claude,  and 
they  reported  when  he  was  within  a  mile 
of  the  forest,  and  also  when  they  saw  the 
witch  and  the  stepmother  driving  that  way. 
Then,  in  an  instant,  the  Fairy  told  them  what 
to  do.  It  was  Earlydew  himself,  with  ten  of 
his  men,  who  raised  the  terrible  shriek  that 
frightened  the  pony,  and  then  all  happened  as 
I  have  told  you. 

The  Fairy  was  so  pleased  at  the  love  which 
the  brother  ^nd  sister  bore  to  each  other  that 
she  had  a  great  mind  to  ask  them  to  come  and 
make  their  home  in  the  forest,  and  to  keep 
them  with  her  as  companions  and  friends.  But 
she  remembered  that  there  were  many  reasons 
against  such  a  course,  partly  connected  with 
her  own  ways  and  habits,  which  were  not 
those  which  mortal  children  could  understand, 
or  into  which  they  could  enter ;  and  partly 
because,  after  all,  there  was  a  father  in  the 
case,'  who  would  have  had  some  reason  to 
complain  if  the  same  person  who  had  for  good 
reason  changed  his  wife  into  a  holly  tree  should 
take  away  his  children.  So  instead  of  doing 
this,  Queen  Carina  told  the  two  children  to  get 
into  the  ^ny-carriage,  and  then  taking  the 
reins  into  her  own  hands,  proceeded  to  drive 
them  home. 

As  they  went  along,  she  gave  them  a  great 
deal  of  good  advice  which  was  very  useful  to 
both  of  them  afterwards,  and  to  which,  like 
good  children,  they  listened  with  attention, 
instead  of  letting  it  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
certain  young  friends  of  mine.  As  no  evil 
thing  dared  come  near  Carina,  the  journey  was 
performed  in  perfect  safety,  and  the  children 
leached  their  father's  house  just  as  the  one 
o'clock  bell  was  ringing  for  the  servants'  dinner. 
Without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  the  Fairy 
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took  the  children  straight  into  their  father's 
library,  where  they  found  him  stretched  upon 
a  sofa,  still  in  the  deep  sleep  into  which  the 
wicked  stepmother  had  thrown  him  by  her 
draught. 

Queen  Carina  saw  at  once  what  was  the 
matter,  and  instantly  lighting  a  paper  cigarette, 
held  it  so  closely  under  his  nose  as  to  slightly 
singe  his  moustache.  This  is  well  known  to  be 
a  sure  method  of  waking  people  up,  whether 
from  a  sleep  caused  by  natural  fatigue  or  magic 
charms,  and  it  not  only  had  this  effect  upon 
the  father  of  Claude  and  Dora,  but  actually 
caused  him  to  start  up  quite  in  a  rage. 

When  he  saw  his  children,  however,  his 
anger  very  quickly  turned  to  delight,  and  he 
tenderly  embraced  them  before  he  did  anything 
else.  Then  the  Fairy  told  him  the  story,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  said  that  she  was  veiy 
glad  to  have  heesx  the  means  of  bringing  back 
the  two  children,  and  very  sorry  to  have  been 
obliged  to  inflict  the  punishment  which  had 
deprived  him  of  his  wife.  The  good  man,  how- 
ever, hastily  interrupting  her,  said  that  this 
required  no  apology  whatever,  and  added,  if  I 
speak  the  honest  truth,  that  he  felt  it  was  a  loss 
to  which  he  could  submit  with  resignation.  He 
thought  so  still  more  when  the  Fairy  explained 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  sleep  in  which  she 
had  found  him,  and  told  him  that  she  knew  by 
her  arts  that  magic  had  been  employed  upon 
him,  and  that,  but  for  her  interference,  he  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  get  into  a  state  from  which  he 
might  have  been  easily  changed  into  one  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

Remembering  how  his  wife  had  of  late 
always  insisted  upon  giving  him  his  medicine 
with  her  own  hands,  the  worthy  man  had  no 
more  doubt  as  to  her  evil  intentions,  and  re- 
gretted still  less  that  she  had  been  prevented 
from  troubling  him  further.  He  devoutly 
thanked  the  Fairy  for  all  that  she  had  done, 
and  promised  to  take  better  care  of  his  children 
in  future,  and  never  to  give  them  another  step- 
mother. This  announcement  filled  their  hearts 
with  joy,  though  the  Fairy  smiled  sadly,  weU 
knowing  that  such  a  promise  would  be  kept  oar 
not  according  to  ci^umstanoes.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  turned  out,  but  let  us  hope  for  the  best, 
Claude  and  Dora  had  a  very,  happy  home  after 
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this,  anchor,  for  some  time  to  come,  and  their 
father  found  his  life  so  much  more  quiet  and 
Lappy,  that  hfl  Ter7  likely  kept  hid  promise. 
Once  a  jear  the  brother  and  sister  drove  to  the 
Fairy'B  forest,  and  on  those  occasions  they 
always  spent  a  happy  afternoon  with  their 
[riend. 

Bat  my  story  ends  here.  It  was  told  me 
one  afternoon  by  a  wood-pigeon,  who  must 
have  known  all  about  it,  for  he  Raid .  that  he 
was  first  cousin  once  lemored  to  a  bird  whose 


grandfather's  aunt's  husband's  haJf-brothwhad 
been  one  of  Queen  Carina's  wood-pigeons.  So 
a  story  which  comes  from  Ruch  a  direct  source 
of  informatioD  must  certainly  bo  true,  and  if 
any  child  who  reads  it  should  happen  to  fall  in 
with  that  same  wood-pigeon  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  possible  to  learn  a  great  many  more  par- 
ticulars about  Claude  and  Dora,  and  to  find 
out  other  good  deeds  which  at  different 
times  were  performed  by  the  kind-hearted 
Fairy. 
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MY    GREY    PAR-ROT. 

LONG  time  a-go,  when  I  was  a  lit-tle  girl,  I 
had  a  pre-sent  made  to  me  of  a  grey  par-rot. 
I  dare-say  you,  my  lit-tle  friends,  would  like 
to  hear  a-bout  it.     So  to  be-gin. 

It  was  a  love-ly  spring  day, — ^in-deed  it 
was  a  ve-ry  hot  day  for  spring,  but  then  in  Par-is,  where 
we  then  hap-pen-ed  to  be  liv-ing,  it  is  some-times  hot  as 
ear-ly  as  A-pril  even.  I  was  an-xious  to  get  home  and 
rest,  for  my  young  legs  were  wear-y  with  the  mom-ing's 
walk,  and  when  we  tum-ed  in  un-der  the  great  door-way 
of  the  ho-tel  where  we  were  stay-ing,  we  child-ren,  as 
well  as  our  gov-er-ness,  re-joic-ed.  It  seem-ed  so  cool,  so 
shad-y  and  de-li-ci-ous. 

"We  had  to  cross  the  court-yard  to  get  to  the  part  of 
the  ho-tel  where  our  apart-ment  was.  We  wait-ed  just 
a  sec-ond  un-der  the  door-way  be-fore  we  walk-ed  through 
it  in-to  the  sun  of  the  court-yard.  As  we  stood  for  this 
min-ute,  still  and  si-lent,  I  heard  a  voice,  mys-te-ri-ous  and 
low,  murrmer  the  words :  "Bless  you  ! " — ^the  voice  was 
dis-tinct  but  ve-ry  hoarse. 

I  was  a  lit-tle  start-led  be-caUse  I  did  not  ex-pect  any- 
one to  bless  me  just  at  that  mo-ment ;  I  knew  it  was 
neith-er  my  sis4er,  bro-ther,  nor  gov-er-ness ;  and  it  seem-ed 
rath-er  strange  the  bless-ing  should  be  in  Eng-lish  if  it 
was  the  wife  of  the  con-ci-er-ge  who  ut-ter-ed  it,  and  she 
was  the  on-ly  per-son  at  all  near  us.  This  fat  and  worth-y 
wo-man  un-der-stood  a  lit-tle  Eng-lish,  but  could  not 
speak  it,  and  would  not  be  like-ly  to  bless  me  so  eam-est-ly 
even  if  she  could  do  so.  The  door  was  a-jar  in-to  the 
con-ci-er-ge's  room,  and  cer-tain-ly  a-gain  I  heard  an  odd 
sound  ;  this  time  the  bless-ing  was  chang-ed  in-to  a  loud 
yawn,  then  came  a  noise  of  a  great  num-ber  of  corks 
be-ing  drawn  rapid-ly  one  af-ter  the  o-ther ;   then  an 
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anxious  in-quiry  in  the  same  strange  voice  as  to  the 
wel-fare  of  some  ba-by,  fol-low-ed  by  a  ter-ri-ble  laugh, 
loud  and  dis-cord-ant. 

We  all  join-ed  in  the  laugh,  for  we  now  found  out  who 
was  the  own-er  of  the  hoarse  voice :  this  was  no  o-ther 
than  a  large  grey  par-rot  who  was ,  in  a  cage  in  a  corn-er 
of  the  con-ci-er-ge's  lodge. 

I,  who  so  dear-ly  lov-ed  pets  of  all  kinds,  was  de-light- 
ed at  the  sight  of  the  clev-er  bird.  I  made  friends  with 
her  from  that  day,  and  Pol-ly  took  quite  a  fanc-y  to  me. 
She  did  not  be-long  to  the  con-ci-er-ge,  but  to  a  la-dy  who 
was  stay-ing  in  the  ho-tel,  who  was  nerv-ous  and  dis-lik-ed 
the  noise  poor  Pol-ly  made,  so  she  used  to  ban-ish  her 
down  stairs. 

Then  came  a  time  when  I  was  ve-ry  ill ;  we  had  mov-ed 
to  a  house  in  the  coun-try  not  iar  from  Par-is.  When  I 
left  the  ho-tel  it  had  been  a  great  troub-le  to  me  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  par-rot,  for  we  had  be-come  quite 
at-tach-ed  to  one  an-o-ther ;  she  knew  my  voice  and  the 
sound  of  my  foot-step  even,  had  learnt  to  call  me,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  al-ways  had  some-thing  in  my 
pock-et  for  her,  so  she  was  re-ward-ed  for  leam-ing  my 
name. 

You  may  sup-pose  that  I  was  de-light-ed  when,  just  as 
I  be-gan  to  get  bet-ter  of  a  long  and  dan-ger-ous  ill-ness., 
Pol-ly  was  sent  as  a  presrcnt  to  me  for  my  ve-ry  own. 
Her  mis-tress  had  heard  of  my  ill-ness,  and  in-quir-ed  of 
my  fath-er  if  he  would  al-low  me  to  have  the  par-rot ;  for 
she  said, — "  The  par-rot  pin-ed  at  not  see-ing  me,  and  it 
was  a  pi-ty  to  part  such  good  friends." 

Pol-ly  was  mine  for  many  years  but,  a-las!  she  died 
at  last  of  a  bad  cold. 
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PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 
1. 

My  first  is  what  my  whole  is  generally  cooked 
in.  My  second  is  an  article.  My  third  iik  a 
part  of  the  body.     My  whole  is  a  vegetable. 

2. 
My  first  is  in  lance  but  not  in  sword. 
My  second  is  in  some  but  not  in  many. 
My  third  is  in  master  but  not  in  lord. 
My  fourth  is  in  marshy  but  not  in  fenny. 
My  fifth  is  in  bladk  but  not  in  white. 
My  sixth  is  in  country  but  not  in  town. 
My  seventh  is  in  quarrel  but  not  in  fight. 
My  eight  is  in  yellow  but  not  in  brown. 
And  my  whole  is  a  street  in  London  to¥ni. 

FIVE  HIDDEN  TOWNS. 

**  Alice  run  and  fetch  me  that  rug  by  the  ^ce^ 
and  we  will  sit  on  it  yonder  by  the  stream,  but 
if  Ronald  will  not  let  you  have  it,  tell  him  I 
shall  come  and  recover  it  myself.  Oh  1  I  see 
Tou  have  come  back  and  brought  it  with  you. 
What  did  Ronald  say  t "  "  These  are  the  very 
Utords  he  said,  Fred :  '  Careless  people  should 
look  after  their  own  property.' "  "  Well,  now 
let  us  sit  down  by  the  stream ;  whereabouts  shall 
ym  sit,  Alice  1 "    "  Where  the  stones  are,  Fred," 

**  Oh,  dear  no,  my  little  maid,  stones  are  very 
nncomfortable  to  sit  upon.  Here  is  a  place,  sit 
down." 

"  It  is  now  three ;  to-night  we  are  to  have  some 
fireworks,  Fred,  when  the  clock  strikes  nine." 


DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

For  first,  put  down  a  heavy  kind  -x>f  instru- 
ment. 

For  second,  a  kind  of  hood  and  long  dress. 

For  third,  a  mournful  pathetic  poem, 

And  fourth,  a  town*  in  Tuscany,  please 
guess; 

And  now  put  down  the  covering  of  an 
orange ; 

Sixth  in  the  summer  you  will  find. 

And  now  put  down  an  evergreen  plant. 

For  whole,  bring  two  London  theaireB  to 
your  mind. 

2. 

A  battle-field  in  Belgium. 

A  Latin  adverb. 

To  come  in. 

An  island  near  Australia. 

Unlawful. 

An  adverb  of  negation. 

To  conclude. 

A  preposition.  . 

Wealth. 

A  postal  division  in  London. 

A  collection  of  islands. 

To  oppose. 

To  make  imoasy. 

My  finals  read  down  will  give  a  celebrated 
author  and  my  initials  one  of  his  works. 


Answers  to  Fnzzles  on  Page  96. 


CHARADES. 

1.  Light^house.    2.  Hand-cuS.    3.  Nightingale. 
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Charles  Lever — ^Roland  CasheL 


THE    BOYS    AND    I. 

A  CHILD'S  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
;.  M0LE8W0RTH,  Author  of  "  Hermy,"  "  TKt  Cudcoo  CltKk," 


"  Al '.  folks  ipoil  their  chiMnn  now  ; 
When  I  WM  ft  joimg  woman  'twM  not  bo." 

SHAT  first  day  passed — but  drearily 

Fiereou  was  really  very 

l(iDd — kinder   than   we  had    ever 

known  her.     Not  that  she  had  ever 
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been  unkind  ;  only  gnimbly — but  never  unkind 
so  that  the  boys  and  I  could  be  afraid  of  her, 
and  when  mother  waa  with  us,  mother  who 
was  alwayt  cheerful,  it  didn't  matter  much  if 
Pierson  did  grumble. 

But  to-day  she  waa  kinder  than  ever  before, 
almost  as  if  she  had  known  by  magic  what  wai 
going   to   happen;  and   through   her  kindness 
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there  was  a  sort  of  sadness  which  made  me  like 
her  all  the  betten  -I  knew  she  kept  thinking 
about  poor  mother — ^about  its  being  her  last 
day  in  England — in  the  same  country  as  her 
poor  little  boys  and  girl,  and  so  did  I.  AU  the 
day  it  was  never  out  of  my  head  for  one  inch 
of  a  minute,  though  I  didn't  say  so,  not  to 
make  the  boys  think  of  it  like  that.  For  in 
their  funny  way  they  seemed  already  to  fancy 
papa  and  mother  quUe  Avraj,  almost  as  if  they 
were  in  China,  and  I  didn't  want  to  unsettle 
that  feeling,  as  it  would  only  have  made  it 
worse  for  them  again. 

Pierson  unpacked  our  toys,  and  after  all,  Tom 
did  cheer  up  a  little  when  he  saw  his  soldiers 
and  his  fort,  which  had  been  best  toys  at 
home,  but  which  mamma  told  Pierson  were 
to  be  every-day  ones  in  London,  both  to  please 
Tom  and  because  there  had  been  such  a  great 
throwing  away  of  old  ones,  not  worth  packing, 
that  really  we  should  have  had  none  to  play 
with  if  our  best  ones  had  been  kept /or  best. 
Mother  had  had  such  a  good  thought  about  our 
toys — almost  as  soon  as  it  was  really  fixed  about 
papa  and  her  going  away,  she  had  begun  packing 
up  the  good  ones,  so  that  when  we  got  them 
out  in  London  they  seemed  quite  new,  for  it 
was  nearly  two  months  since  we  had  had  them, 
and  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  them  again, 
though  a  little  sadness  too.  Every  one  that 
came  out  of  the  box,  there  was  something  to 
say  about  it. 

"My  best  paint-box  that  mother  gave  me 
last  Christmas,"  Tom  would  say,  or  "  My  dear 
little  pony  horse,  with  the  little  riding  man, 
that  Muzzle  made  a  jacket  for,"  Bacey  cried 
out.  While  as  for  me,  every  doll  that  appeared 
— dolls  of  course  were  my  principal  toys,  and  I 
had  quite  a  lot  of  them — reminded  me  of  some 
kind  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  not  noticed 
enough  at  the  time.  Racey  was  perfectly  silly 
about  his  horses — he  loved  them  so  that  he 
almost  provoked  Tom  and  me — and  we  looked 
at  each  other  as  much  as  to  say,  "  He  doesn't  un- 
derstand." He  really  was,  I  suppose,  too  little 
to  keep  the  thought  of  our  trouble  long  in  his 
mind,  even  though  he  had  cried  so  dreadfully 
the  day  before,  and  I  think  the  sight  of  his  for- 
getting, as  it  were,  made  me  all  the  sadder. 

But  when  the  toys  were  all  arranged  in  their 
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places,  and  the  long  day  was  over  at  last,  even 
BAcey  grew  dull,  and  unlike  himself.  It  had 
been  a  very  long  day — we  had  not  been  out  of 
our  own  rooms  at  all,  except  just  for  those  few 
minutes  in  the  morning,  to  see  Uncle  Geoff. 
He  ran  up  to  see  us  again  in  the  evening— 
about  four  o'clock,  our  tea-time,  that  is  to  say 
— ^and  said  he  was  sorry  the  weather  was  so 
bad,  he  hoped  it  would  be  better  to-morrow, 
but  even  as  he  was  speaking  to  ns  the  man- 
servant came  up  to  say  he  was  wanted  again, 
and  he  had  to  run  off.  And  I'm  sure  all  the 
afternoon  the  bell  had  never  left  off  ringing, 
and  there  were  lots  and  lots  of  carriages  came 
to  the  door,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
even  children,  to  see  him.  If  we  could  have 
watched  the  people  getting  out  and  in  of  the 
carriages  it  would  have  been  fun,  but  from  the 
day  nursery  window  we  couldn't  see  them  well, 
for  standing  up  on  the  window-sill  was  too  high, 
and  standing  on  a  chair  was  too  low.  It 
wasn't  till  some  time  after  that,  that  we  found 
out  we  could  see  them  beautifully  from  the 
bedroom  window,  by  putting  a  buffet  in  an  old 
rocking  chair  that  always  stood  there.  And 
by  four  o'clock  it  was  quite  dark  ! 

After  tea  we  all  sat  round  the  fire  together 
— the  thought,  I  know  was  still  in  Pierson's 
mind  and  mine — ^whether  it  was  in  Tom's  or 
not,  I  don't  know,  for  he  didn't  say  anything. 
Only  we  were  all  tired  and  dull,  and  Kaoey 
climbed  up  on  to  Pierson's  knee,  and  told  her 
he  would  go  away  to  the  country  with  her — 
London  was  such  a  'ugly  place.  And  Pierson 
sighed,  and  said  she  wished  he  could.  And 
then  she  began  telling  us  about  the  village  in 
the  country,  that  was  her  home,  and  where  she 
was  going  back  again  to  live,  wlien  she  wus 
married  to  Harding,  who  was  the  black.smith 
there.  Her  father  had  been  a  farmer  but  he 
had  died,  and  her  mother  was  left  very  poor, 
and  with  several  children.  And  Pierson  was 
the  eldest,  and  couldn't  be  married  to  Harding 
for  a  long  time,  because  she  had  to  vrork  for 
the  others,  so  perhaps  it  was  all  her  troubles 
that  had  made  her  grumpy.  But  now  all  the 
others  were  settled — some  were  in  America  and 
some  were  "up  in  the  north,"  she  said.  We 
didn't  know  what  that  meant — afterwards  Tom 
said  he  thought  it  meant  Iceland,  and  Bacey 
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thought  it  meant  the  moon,  but  we  forgot  to 
ask  her.  So  now  Pierson  was  going  at  last  to 
be  married  to  Harding. 
^  Is  he  all  black  f  "  I  remember  Tom  asked. 
''All  blacky  Master  Tom/'  Pierson  said, 
rather  indignantly.  ''  Of  course  not — no  blacker 
than  you  or  me,  though  perhaps  his  hands  may 
be  brown.  But  once  he's  well  cleaned  of  the 
smoke  and  the  dusty  he's  a  yery  nice  complexion 
for  a  working  man.  Whatever  put  it  in  your 
head  that  he  was  b^k  %  " 

"  'Cause  you  said  he  was  a  blacksmith,"  said 
Tom,  "  and  I  thought  it  was  something  like  a 
sweep,  and  sweeps  never  can  get  white  again, 
can  they  %    It  says  so  in  the  Bible." 

I  burst  out  laughing.  ''  He  means  about  the 
Ethiopian,"  I  said,  but  Pierson  didn't  laugh. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  I  didn't  like  about 
her.  She  never  could  see  any  fun  in  anything, 
and  she  still  looked  rather  offended  at  Tom. 
"  All  black,"  she  repeated.    "  What  an  idea  »  " 

I  tried  to  put  her  in  a  good  humour  again  by 
asking  her  to  tell  us  about  her  house.  It  was 
a  very  pretty  cottage,  she  said,  next  door  to  the 
onithy,  but  of  course  a  different  entrance,  and 
aU  that. 

"  Has  it  roses  on  the  walls  f  "  I  asked,  and 
"Yes,"  Pierson  replied.  "Beautiful  roses — 
climbing  ones  of  all  colours.  And  there's  a 
nice  little  garden  in  front.  It's  a  very  pretty 
cottage,  but  most  of  the  cottages  in  our  village 
are  pretty.  It's  a  real  old-fashioned  village, 
Hiss  Audrey —  I  would  like  you  to  see  it — it's 
not  so  veiy  far  from  London." 

"  Will  you  go  there  in  the  same  railway  we 
came  in  f  "  asked  Tom 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Pierson,  "  it's  quite  the  other 
way  from  Elderling." — Elderling  was  our  old 
home.  *^  It's  only  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
town,  by  express.  You  go  to  Coppleswade 
Janction,  and  then  it's  a  walk  of  five  miles  to 
Cray  — that's  the  name  of  the  village,  and 
Coppleswade's  the  post-town." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  perhaps  some  time  we'll 
come  and  see  you,  Pierson." 

Pierson  smiled,  but  shook  her  head.  She 
was  at  no  time  of  a  very  sanguine  or  hopeful 
disposition. 

"  It  would  be  nice,"  she  said,  "  too  nice  to 
come  true,  I'm  afraid.     I  would  like  to  show 
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you  all  to  mother.  Poor  mother,  she's  counting 
the  days  till  I  come — she's  very  frail  now,  and 
she's  been  so  long  alone  since  Joseph  went  to 
America.  But  it's  getting  late,  my  dears.  I 
must  put  you  to  bed,  or  we'll  have  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge up  to  know  what  we're  about." 

"Horrid  old  thing!"  I  said.  And  when 
Pierson  undressed  us,  and  had  tucked  us  all  in 
comfortably,  we  kissed  her,  and  repeated  how 
much  we  wished  that  we  were  going  to  live  in 
the  pretty  village  of  Cray  with  her,  instead 
of  staying  in  this  gloomy  London,  with  Mrs. 
Partridge. 

I  have  often  thought  since,  how  queer  it  was 
that  Pierson  should  have  been  so  very  nice 
that  last  night,  and  from  that  what  a  great  lot 
of  things  have  come!  You  will  see  what  I 
mean  as  I  go  on.  I  can't  help  thinking — this 
is  quite  a  different  thought,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  other — that  without  knowing  it  people  do 
sometimes  know  what  is  going  to  happen  before 
it  does.  It  seemed  like  that  that  night,  for  I 
had  never  known  Pierson  quite  so  nice  as  she 
was  then. 

Late  that  evening — it  seemed  to  me  the 
middle  of  the  night,  but  it  couldn't  really  have 
been  more  than  nine  or  ten — I  wan  half 
wakened  up  by  sounds  in  the  day  nursery  next 
door.  I  heard  one  or  two  people  talking,  and 
a  low  sound,  as  if  some  one  were  crying,  but  I 
was  so  sleepy  that  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
to  wake  up  to  hear  more,  but  for  long  after 
that  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  moving  about, 
and  a  sort  of  bustle  going  on.  Only  it  was  all 
faint  and  confused — I  dreamt,  or  thought  I 
dreamt,  that  some  one  stood  by  the  side  of  my 
bed  crying,  but  when  I  half  opened  my  eyes, 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  by  the  tiny  light 
of  the  little  night  lamp  that  mother  always  let 
us  bum  in  our  room.  By  the  next  morning  I 
had  forgotten  all  I  had  heard,  and  very  likely 
if  I  had  never  had  any  explanation  of  it,  it 
would  not  have  come  into  my  mind  again. 

But  the  explanation  came  only  too  soon. 
We  woke  early  that  morning — we  generally 
did — but  we  were  used  to  lie  still  till  Pierson 
came  to  us.  But  she  had  been  so  kind  the 
night  before  that  we  felt  bolder  than  usual, 
and  after  having  talked  in  a  whisper  to  each 
other  for  some  time,  and   hearing  no   sound 
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whatever  from  her  room,  we  decided  that  she 
must  have  over-slept  herself  and  that  she 
would  not  be  vexed  if  we  woke  her.  So 
"  Pierson !  Pierson !  ! "  we  called  out,  softly  at 
first,  then  louder.  But  there  was  no  answer, 
so  Tom,  whose  cot  was  nearest  the  door,  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  her  room.  In  a  moment  he  was 
back  again — his  face  looking  quite  queer. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Tom  1 "   I  exclaimed. 

"  She's  not  there,"  he  cried,  "  and  she's  not 
been  there  all  night.   Her  bed  isn't  unmade." 

I  sat  up  in  alarm. 

"  Oh  dear !  "  I  said.  "  I  do  believe  she's 
gone  away,  and  that  was  the  noise  I  heard. 
Oh  I  do  believe  that  horrid  Mrs.  Partridsre  has 
made  Uncle  send  her  away." 

But  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of 
my  mouth  we  heard  some  one  coming  up 
stairs. 

"  Quick  Tom,"  I  said,  and  in  his  hurry  Tom 
clambered  into  my  bed,  and  I  hid  him  under 
the  clothes.  ' 

Stump,  stump — I  think  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  Mrs.  Partridge  was  rather  lame  from 
rheumatism,  and  sometimes  used  a  stick-  - 
stump,  stump,  in  she  came,  feeling  rather  cross, 
no  doubt,  at  having  had  to  get  up  so  much 
earlier  than  usual. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dears,"  she  said. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Partridge,"  I  replied* 
feeling  very  brave  and  determined. 

"  I  have  come  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  be  very  good  indeed  to-day, 
and  not  give  any  trouble,  for  your  nurse,  Pier- 
son has  had  to  go  away.  A  friend  from  her 
home  came  to  fetch  her  late  last  night,  because 
her  mother  was  dying.  So  she  left  at  once,  to 
catch  the  first  train  this  morning.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  have  had  the  house  disturbed  at  four 
or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and " 

"  But  she'll  come  back  again — she'll  come 
back  again  in  a  few  days,  won't  she  ?  "  said 
Tom,  in  his  anxiety  forgetting  where  he  was, 
and  popping  up  his  round  head  from  under  the 
clothes. 

Mrs.  Partridge  hesitated. 

"  I  can't  say "  she  was  beginning  when 

she  suddenly  perceived  that  Tom  was  not  in  his 
own  quarters.  "  Master  Tom,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  What  business  have  you  in  your  sister's  cot  ? 
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What  tricks  to  be  sure — deary  me,  deary  me  ! 
Go  back  to  your  own  bed,  sir,  at  once." 

Tom  showed  no  inclination  to  move. 

''  Yes,  Tom,"  I  said,  and  these  first  word8, 1 
think,  astonished  Mrs.  Partridge  very  much. 
"  Yes  Tom,  go  back  to  your  own  bed."  Tom 
looked  at  me  in  surprise,  but  prepared  to  obey 
me,  nevertheless.  ''But,"  I  added,  turning 
fiercely  to  Mrs.  Partridge,  "  it  isn't  to  please 
you  he  should  get  into  his  own  bed — it's  only 
because  mother  told  us  al\fays  to  stay  quiet  in 
the  morning  before  Pierson  came  to  dress  us, 
and  we  mean  to  do  everything  mother  told 
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"  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  your 
mother  would  say  to  hearing  you  talk  like 
that!"  said  Mrs.  Partridge.  " It's  not  at  all 
like  a  pretty  behaved  young  lady  to  fly  into 
such  tempers  to  any  one  as  kind  as  can  be  to 
you — your  uncle  should  be  told  of  it,  but  I've 
never  been  one  to  make  mischief.  Now  you 
must  all  three  lie  still  and  make  no  noise,  till 
Sarah  can  find  time  to  come  up  and  dress 
you." 

"I  want  to  det  up  now,"  said  Racey  un- 
dauntedly. "  I'se  been  awake  never  so  long," 

"  You  can't  get  up  now,  my  dear,"  said  Airs. 
Partridge.  "  The  house  has  been  upset  enough 
already — the  whole  work  can't  be  stopped  to 
get  you  up,  and  for  my  part  I  don't  hold  with 
such  early  gettings  up,  and  wanting  your 
breakfasts  so  ridiculous  soon." 

She  turned  and  left  the  room,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  none  of  us  spoke.  Then  Tom* 
who  after  all  had  not  decamped  to  his  own 
quarters,  having  stopped  short  in  excitement  at 
my  speech  to  Mrs.  Partridge,  which  had  also 
had  the  effect  of  putting  him  out  of  her  head — 
Tom  gave  me  a  push,  and  said  inquiringly, 

"  Audrey  %  " 

"  Well,  Tom  ?  " — I  daresay  I  8ix>ke  im- 
patiently. 

"  Audrey,  speak.   What  are  you  thinking  1  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I'm  thinking,"  I 
said.  "  At  least  I  do,  but  I  think  I'd  better  not 
say  it." 

"  Why  not  t  "  said  Tom. 

"  Because  it's  no  good." 

"  Audrey,"  said  Tom  again,  "  you're  rather 
cross,  and  I'm  80  unhappy." 
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"  Oh,  dear  Tom,"  I  said,  "  don't  speak  like 
that.  It's  just  because  I  love  you  so,  and 
I  can't  bear  you   to   be   unhappy,   that  I'm 


cross. 


i» 


'*/'m  unhappy  too,"  said  Eacey's  high-pitched 
little  voice  from  the  comer  of  the  room.  "  I'm 
vrezv  unhappy,   and    I    do   so   want    to   det 

tin  " 

Up. 

A  fiiidden  idea  struck  me.  <'  You  shall  get 
np,"  I  said.  "I'm  sure  mother  never  would 
have  wanted  us  to  stay  in  bed  hours  after  we 
were  awake.  Jump  up,  Kacey,  and  Tom,  too ; 
r\\  dress  you." 

Up  jumped  both  boys  with  the  greatest 
delight,  and  we  set  to  work.  There  W€W  no 
hot  water !  That  we  had  quite  forgotten,  and 
it  was  too  cold  to  wasb  properly  without  it, 
oren  though  we  always  had  a  cold  bath  too. 
Raoey  made  rather  a  fuss,  but  Tom  was  very 
^ood,  and  at  last  we  got  the  dressing  finished 
withont  any  worse  misfortunes  than  the  break- 
ing of  Tom's  comb,  for  his  hair  was  very  tuggy 
this  morning,  and  the  spilling  a  great  lot  of 
water  on  the  floor.  This  last  catastrophe 
troabled  us  very  little  for  the  carpet  was  not 
very  new  or  pretty,  but  we  were  sorry  about 
the  comb,  as  now  that  Pierson  was  away  we 
did  not  know  to  whom  to  apply  for  a  new  one ! 
•Inst  as  I  was  telling  the  boys  to  go  into  the 
day  nursery  and  warm  themselves  at  the  Are, 
forgetting  that  no  one  had  come  to  make  it,  a 
knock  came  to  the  door  and  in  marched  Sarah, 
I<3oking  decidedly  cross.  Her  face  cleared, 
however,  when  she  saw  us  all  dressed. 

**So  you've  been  and  dressed  yourselves," 
she  said.  **  Well,  that's  very  clever  of  you, 
though  I  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Partridge  will 


sav. 
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But  it  was  something  for  Sarah  to  be  pleased, 
and  she  set  to  work  to  make  the  fire  with  good- 
will, for  we  were  very  cold  and  our  hands  were 
blue  and  red. 

We  were  helping  Sarah  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  when  stump,  stump,  up  stairs  again 
came  Mrs.  Partridge,  and  oh,  how  cross  she  was 
when  she  saw  that  her  orders  had  been  dis- 
obeyed ;  only,  fortunately,  it  all  fell  on  me.  I 
was  a  naughty  disobedient  child — it  was  all  I 
that  made  my  brothers  naughty — ^it  was 
^igh  time  some  one  took  me  in  hand,  that  was 
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clear.  What  she  meant  by  this  last  remark  I 
did  not  quite  understand,  and  I  daresay  that 
was  a  good  thing,  for  if  I  had  thought  it  was 
any  reflection  on  moUier,  I  should  have  an- 
swered in  a  way  which  would  not  have 
made  Mrs.  Partridge  think  any  better  of  my 
temper. 

As  it  was,  I  answered  nothing.  If  I  had 
spoken  at  all  I  should  have  burst  out  crying, 
and  that  I  was  determined  Mrs.  Partridge 
should  not  see  me  do.  So  when  she  was  tired 
of  scolding  she  went  away,  and  Sarah,  who  had 
made  an  excuse  of  fetching  our  breakfast  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  came  back  again  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  tray. 

I  was  too  angry  and  unhappy  to  eat,  but 
Tom  and  Racey,  though  looking  somewhat 
soberer  than  usual  ate  with  a  good  appetite. 
Towards  the  end  of  breakfast  I  found  I  had  no 
handkerchief,  and  I  jumped  up  and  went  to  the 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  other  room  to  fetch  one. 
There  a  great  surprise  met  me.  Pinned  to  the 
top  handkerchief  of  the  little  pile  was  a  note 
addressed  to  me,  "  Miss  Audrey  Gower."  I 
knew  at  once  what  it  was.  It  was  from  poor 
Pierson  —  her  only  way  of  saying  good-bye. 
Though  I  was  nearly  nine  years  old  I  could  not 
read  writing  very  well,  and  this  Pierson  knew 
for  she  had  written  it  very  large  and  plain. 
Poor  thing,  it  must  have  taken  her  a  good 
while,  and  late  at  night,  too,  when  she  had  all 
her  packing  to  do.  I  tore  open  the  envelope. 
This  was  the  little  letter.  Oh,  how  pleased  I 
was  to  see  it ! 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Audrey,  and  my  Dear 
Little  Boys, — I  am  half  broken-hearted  to  go 
away  like  this  and  leave  you  with  strangers, 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  My  poor  mother  is  dying, 
and  begging  for  me  to  come.  I  would  promise 
to  come  back  for  a  week  or  two  any  way,  but  I 
am  afraid  Mrs.  Partridge  will  make  your  uncle 
think  it  better  not.  But  I  beg  you,  dear  Miss 
Audrey,  to  try  to  write  to  me,  and  tell  me  how 
you  all  are,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  say  if  you 
are  unhappy,  for  I  would  try  to  do  some- 
thing; and  any  way  I  could   write   to  your 

mamma. 

"  Yoiu"  faithful  nurse, 

"  Esther  Pierson." 
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I  read  it  over  two  or  three  times.  Then  I 
took  it  into  the  nursery  where  the  boys  were 
calling  for  me,  and  read  it  over  again,  word  by 
word,  to  Tom.  He  listened  with  his  big  eyes 
staring  np  at  me. 

"  How  nice  of  Pierson,"  he  said  at  the  end. 
"Audrey,  won't  you  write  and  tell  her  how 
horrid  Mrs.  Partridge  has  been  1  " 

"  We  must  think  about  it,"  I  said,  solemnly. 

"  Would  you  know  how  to  dreck  "  (he  meant 
direct)  "  the  letter  1 "  continued  Tom. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  that ;  and  my  face  fell. 
But  Pierson  iiad  had  more  foresight  than  I 
had  supposed. 

"Cray  was  the  name  of  the  village — near 
— near — oh,  I  can't  remember  near  where," 
I  was  saying,  when  Tom,  who  had  been 
examining  the  letter  with  great  attention* 
exclaimed,  "  Audrey,  there's  more  writing  here 
on  the  other  side  that  you  haven't  seen — 
C.  R. — I  believe  it's  the  'drecktion." 

And  so  it  was. 

"  ESTHEB  PlEBSON, 

Flure*8  Cottage, 
Cray, 
Near  Coppleawade, 
is  my  adress,"  Pierson  had  added.     Of  course 
there  was  only  one  cZ  in  "  address." 

"What  a  good  thing,  isn't  itl"  said  Tom. 
But  just  then  we  heard  some  one  coming  up 
stairs.  In  a  fright  I  stuffed  the  letter  into 
the  front  of  my  dress ;  it  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  had  ever  had  anything  to  conceal,  and 
I  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  do  it.  The  steps  turned 
out  to  be  Sarah's. 

"Miss  Audrey,"  she  said.  "You've  to  go 
down  stairs,  please,  to  your  uncle's  study.  He 
wants  to  see  you  before  he  goes  out,  and  he's 
in  a  great  hurry." 

"  Me  alone  1  "  I  said. 

"Yes,  Miss;  nothing  was  said  about  the 
young  gentlemen  ;  and  I'm  sure,"  she  added,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Partridge  has 
been  making  mischief.  But  never  you  mind. 
Miss,  speak  up  for  yourself." 

I  did  not  answer,  but  ran  quickly  down 
stairs. 

I  was  not  the  least  afraid,  but  I  had  very 
bitter  feelings  in  my  heart.  Why  should  I  be 
called  naughty,  and  disobedient,  and  imperti- 
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nent,  and  all  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  %  I  knew  I  had  sometimes  a  rather  cross 
temper,  but  when  mother  had  spoken  to  me 
about  it,  I  had  always. felt  sorry,  and  wished 
to  be  better.  And  since  we  had  come  to 
London,  I  had  really  tried  to  be  good,  and  to 
carry  out  what  mother  had  said  about  making 
the  boys  happy,  and  being  kind  to  them.  No 
one  had  any  right  to  begin  scolding  me  when  I 
had  not  been  naughty.  This  was  what  I  was 
saying  to  myself  as  I  ran  down  stairs,  and 
though  I  was  not  afraid,  yet  the  feeling  of 
Pierson's  letter  was  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I 
was  not  altogether  friendless. 

When  I  knocked  at  the  study  door,  Uncle 
Geoff  called  out,  "  Come  in,"  at  once.  He  was 
standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  all  ready — ^his  coat 
buttoned  up  to  the  top — ^to  go  out.  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  quite  different  from  the  day 
before. 

"  Audrey,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  "  I 
do  not  want  to  be  severe  or  harsh  to  you,  but 
it  is  necessary  you  should  understand  me. 
And  it  is  better  you  should  do  so  at  once.  I 
wish  to  be  kind  to  you,  as  kind  as  I  can  be,  but 
you,  on  your  side,  my  little  girl,  must  do  your 
part,  and  that  part  is  pefifect  obedience.  I  am 
very  little  at  home,  as  you  know,  and  I  cannot 
constantly  direct  you  and  the  boys  myself,  but 
in  my  absence  you  must  obey  Mrs.  Partridge, 
who  is  very  kind,  and  good,  and  knows  what  is 
right  for  children.  It  is  unfortunate  that  your 
nurse  has  had  to  leave  so  suddenly,  though,  if 
it  was  ehe  that  put  it  into  youi  mind  to  disobey 
Mrs.  Partridge,  it  is  better  she  has  gone.  Now 
you  understand  me — I  expect  that  you  will  do 
your  best  to-day  to  be  good  and  obedient,  and 
to  give  as  little  trouble  as  you  can." 

He  turned  as  if  to  leave  the  room — he  did 
not  seem  to  expect  an  answer.  Words  were 
burning  on  my  lips — I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he 
wished  us  to  listen  to  unkind  remarks  on 
mother,  and  unkind  reproaches  for  the  trouble 
our  coming  had  given,  from  Mrs.  Partridge, 
who  he  said  was  so  good.  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  that  we  had  tried  to  be  good,  hard  as  it 
was  on  us  to  be  sent  suddenly  among  strangers 
— I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  I  wished  to  do 
everyUiing  mother  had  said,  that  I  wished  to 
please  him,  and  to  love  him,  but  when  I  looked 
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np  at  his  face,  and  saw  the  stem  ezpression  it 
had,  I  felt  it  was  no  use,  and  I  too  turned 
away. 

But  just  at  the  door  Uncle  Geoff  stopped 
tad  lookad  iMusk.  I  suppose  the  hard  set  look 
of  onhappmeas  on  my  fthi1<?igK  face  touched 
hinL  He  turned,  and  stooping  down  put  his 
aim  Tonnd  me,  and  kissed  me. 

**  Don't  look  so  miserable,  Audrey,"  he  said. 
"  Thai  is  not  what  I  wish  at  all."  I  looked 
np  at  him  again — his  face  looked  ever  so  much 
kinder.  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  some 
nice  words,  like  "  Uncle  Geoff,  I  do  want  to  be 
good,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  perhaps 
would  have  helped  to  make  ^itti  find  out  that 


Mrs.  Partridge  was  really  not  managing  us  as 
he  wished,  when  suddenly  I  felt  the  paper — 
Pierson's  letter  I  mean — ^rustle  a  little  under 
the  pressure  of  his  hand.  I  felt  my  face  grow 
red.  Suppose  he  found  the  letter  and  took  it 
away  I  I  was  so  little  accustomed  to  con- 
ceal anything  that  I  felt  quite  guilty,  and  in 
my  fear  I  drew  away  a  little  from  his  arm.  He 
said  nothing,  but  he  must  have  been  chilled, 
for  he  took  away  his  arm,  and  turned  to  go, 
and  as  he  left  the  room,  I  was  almost  sure  that 
I  heard  him  say  in  a  half  whisper,  ''  Strange 
child !  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  trouble 
with  her." 


{To  he  continued,) 
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GATHEKESTG    FLOWERS    IN    MAT. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 

WON-DER  !  —  Is    this    your    great    grand- 
mother, 
Gath-er-ing  flow-ers  in  May ; 
Search-ing  for  deep-bell-ed  cow-slips, 

And  vi-o-lets  through  the  day? 
I  think  it  a  pret-ty  pic-ture 
Of  a  time  now  long  ago, 
All  na-ture  was  the  same  then. 

But  our  grand-mo-thers  were  dress-ed  so. 
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Gathering  Flowers  in  May. 


The  world  was  as  full  of  gay  flow-ers, 

The  birds  had  as  sweet  a  song. 
But  lit-tle  girls  then  wore  mob-caps, 

And  their  dress-es  won-der-ful-ly  long. 
The  earth  was  studd-ed  with  blue-bells, 

And  sweet  lit-tle  dais-ies  trim, 
The  child-ren  were  some-thing  the  same  too, 

But  I  fancy  a  tri-fle  more  prim. 

The  skies  of  those  days  long  de-part-ed 

Were  marbl-ed,  and  gold-en,  and  blue ; 
The  sun  when  he  rose  in  his  glory, 

Was  cloth-ed  in  as  gor-ge-ous  a  hue. 
The  child-ren  I  dare-say  were  clev-er, 

!More  re-spect-ful  per-haps  they  might  be, 
They  were  quaint  and  stiff-back-ed  lit-tle  per-sons, 

That,  I  think,  you  can  ve-ry  well  see. 

Each  lit-tle  girl  did  her  samp-ler, 

Could  clev-er-ly  make  cow-slip  wine ; 
Would  gath-er  a  "bow-pot  or  po-sy"! 

And  nev-er  was  dress-ed  up  too  fine. 
Per-haps  all  the  world  then  was  bet-ter, 

More  simple,  per-haps,  if  less  gay, 
Like  this  dear  lit-tle  maid-en  be-fore  us, 

Gath-er-ipg  flowers  in  May. 
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WHAT    I    BEMEMBEB.— SAD    MISCHIEF. 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


T  tlionghts  now  cany  me  back  to 
one  summer's  day  long,  long  ago 
— a  day  in  early  summer,  beautiful 
and  fresh ;  when  the  morning  sky 
was  full  of  glorious  colours,  when  the  trees 
were  all  covered  with  buds  and  bright  green 
leaves,  when  the  little  birds  were  calling  from 
their  nests  in  the  green  wood,  and  when  the 
air  was  filled  with  great  booming  bees,  and 
insects  of  all  sorts.  It  was  upon  this  bright 
May  day  then,  that  the  events  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  occurred — events  which  we 
children,  and  indeed  many  grown-up  people, 
remembered  very  well  for  many  a  day  after. 

Spring  Hall,  I  must  tell  you,  was  a  white 
house,  with  a  large  and  bright  garden,  tastefully 
arranged  and  pretty  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
surrounding  it.  Out  of  this  garden  two  large 
white  gates  led  into  the  park,  which  was  not 
very  large,  but  wild  and  picturesque.  Two 
lodges,  some  half  mile  from  the  park  gates, 
opened,  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  village, 
oud  the  other  on  the  high  road  to  London. 
We  three  children  were  allowed  to  play  in  the 
garden  by  ourselves,  but  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  l^e  white  gates  into  the  park  without 
governess  or  nurse.  The  white  gates  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  house,  or  else  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  have  swung  upon  them  as  we 
were  often  so  fond  of  doing.  At  any  rate,  if 
Miss  Wigly  or  Morgan,  or  indeed  anybody, 
appeared  near,  we  msed  to  slip  off  directly, 
which  showed  quite  well  that  we  knew  we 
ought  not  to  be  swinging  on  the  gate  at  all. 

However,  in  spite  of  that,  or  perhaps  because 
of  that,  for  I  fear  we  little  people  often  enjoyed 
things  more,  because  they  had  a  spice  of 
naughtiness  about  them,  one  of  those  gates 
had  a  most  wonderful  fascination  for  us,  and 
we  all  three  used  to  swing  merrily  upon  it,  as 
any  common  little  village  children  would  swing 
npon  a  farm-yard  gate,  if  they  had  the  chance. 
Backwards  and  forwards  we  went,  for  the  gate 
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swung  both  ways,  and  it  was  quite  a  long 
journey  from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  know 
Frankie  and  I  felt  a  delightful  thnll  of  danger 
pass  through  us  as  we  went  to  and  fro,  our 
hats  off,  and  our  curls  blown  about  in  the  soft 
summer  air. 

How  we  enjoyed  it  on  that  May  morning  I 
But  presently  Pearl  called  out — she  was  off  the 
gate  and  had  just  pushed  it  to  make  it  swing 
harder  for  us.  "  Come  down  quickly  you  two ; 
make  haste,  here's  Sir  Philip  Johnstone  coming 
down  the  park*  Make  haste,  make  haste! 
What  will  he  say  if  he  sees  us  swinging  I " 
and  off  flew  Pearl  as  fast  as  her  graceful  little 
legs  could  carry  her. 

Down  jumped  Frankie,  and  disappeared  in 
the  shrubbery,  while  I,  who  had  perched  my 
fat  little  self  somewhat  high  up  on  the  gate, 
found  it  difficult  to  descend  so  quickly.  The 
horse's  hoofs  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I 
was  only  just  in  time  to  reach  the  ground, 
when  I  saw  Sir  Philip  Johnstone's  white  hat 
bobbing  about  through  the  green  trees.  As  I 
jumped  my  fat  little  person  down,  the  gate 
gave  a  tremendous  swing;  I  suppose  Sir  Philip's 
horse  was  startled  at  the  sound  the  latch  made, 
for  as  he  neared  the  gate  he  jumped  and  cur- 
vetted about.  I  had  not  time  to  rim  off,  I 
feared,  too,  that  Sir  Philip  would  see  me  untidy 
and  hatless,  so  I  hid  behind  a  large  rhododen- 
dron shrub  which  stood  close  to  the  white 
gate. 

I  daresay,  before  I  tell  you  what  happened 
at  this  part  of  my  story,  you  would  like  to 
know  who  Sir  Philip  Johnstone  was,  and  why 
he  came  riding  so  early  on  this  May  morning 
to  Spring  Hall.  I  will  tell  you.  Sir  Philip 
Johnstone  was  an  old  Admiral,  a  very  pompous 
old  gentleman,  who  was  married  to  a  lady  some 
years  younger  than  himself.  Pompous  as  he 
was,  and  dreadfully  afraid  as  we  children  were 
of  him,  he  was  yet  a  clever  and  very  gentle- 
manly old  man,  and  both  my  father  and  mother 
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liked  and  respected  him  extremely.  He  wore 
a  white  wig,  as  well  as  a  white  hat,  and  he 
had  a  very  red  face.  I  had  a  particular  dread 
of  Sir  Philip,  for  once  he  had  caught  me  acting 
him.  We  were  very  fond  of  playing  at  being 
the  grown-up  people  who  called  upon  mamma ; 
it  was  a  very  favourite  game  of  ours.  Pearl 
would  always  be  Lady  Johnstone  because  she 
could  imitate  the  exact  way  that  lady  chuckled 
and  gurgled  when  she  talked,  and  they  made 
me  act  Sir  Philip,  because  I  was  short,  fat,  and 
red-faced,  like  the  Admiral.  To  our  horror, 
I  remember,  one  day  our  father  brought  him 
up  to  see  the  view  from  the  schoolroom  window, 
when  we  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  visit,  as 
you  may  imagine ;  for  there  was  Pearl  dressed 
up  in  some  old  finery,  given  to  her  by  my 
mother's  maid,  seated,  with  her  head  very  much 
on  one  side,  aping  the  manners  of  the  wife, 
while  I  was  clothed  in  an  old  waistcoat  of 
papa's  and,  with  a  stick  in  my  hand,  was  puffing 
myself  out,  and  trying  to  copy  the  way  of  talk- 
ing and  walking  of  the  Admiral  himself.  He 
did  not  notice  children  much,  as  he  had  none 
of  his  own,  so  I  trust  he  did  not  discover  what 
we  were  about.  At  all  events  he  said  nothing. 
Still,  his  sudden  appearance  on  that  occasion, 
gave  me  such  a  shock,  that  I  always  avoided 
seeing  him  if  possible  afterwards.  Therefore, 
I  was  doubly  anxious  to  conceal  myself  upon 
the  morning  when  he  came  riding  towards  the 
white  gate. 

Sir  Philip  was  bringing  mamma  a  French 
newspaper,  which  he  was  anxious  she  should 
see.  It  appears  he  had  ordered  his  groom  to 
bring  it  over  the  day  before,  the  man  had  for- 
gotten to  do  so,  and  when  he  heard  this,  the 
kind  but  impatient  old  Admiral  ordered  his 
horse  to  the  door  at  once,  and  started  off  to 
carry  the  paper  himself,  heedless  of  the  warning 
from  the  groom  that  the  horse  had  not  been 
exercised,  and  was  much  too  fresh.  As  Sir 
Philip  reached  the  gate,  it  shut  and  the  latch 
fastened  itself.  What  was  to  be  done?  Sir 
Philip's  horse  was  restive,  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  rode  him  up  to  the  gate  in  order 
to  unlatch  it  with  his  stick,  the  horse  started, 
and  swerved  to  the  side.  Sir  Philip's  red  face 
grew  redder,  and  he  looked  so  dreadfully  angry 
that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  come  out  from 
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my  hiding-place  and  offer  to  undo  the  gate. 
Indeed,  I  was  too  frightened,  for  the  moment, 
to  move;  and  yet  my  curiosity  prevented  me 
from  running  away. 

He  struck  the  horse  sharply,  and  again  rode 
him  up  to  the  gate ;  this  time  the  horse,  more 
restive  still,  swerved  again.  The  old  Admiral 
now  quite  lost  his  temper,  and  striking  the 
horse,  savagely  whirled  him  round  at  the  gate 
a  third  time.  The  next  thing  that  happened 
was  so  terrible  that,  small  child  as  I  wa8,  I 
seemed  to  lose  my  head  utterly  when  I  witnessed 
it.  Sir  Philip's  horse  became  to  me  like  some 
fearful  giant,  for  the  great  creature  rose  upon 
his  hind  legs,  rearing  straight  on  end. .  It  was 
indeed  a  dreadful  sight !  I  think  I  must  have 
shut  my  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  the  next  thing 
I  remember  is  seeing  poor  old  Sir  Philip  lying 
stretched  upon  the  ground  immovable  and 
senseless,  while  the  horse  was  galloping  away 
in  the  distance.  I  rushed  towards  the  house 
screaming  as  loud  as  I  could,  with  the  tears 
pouring  down  my  cheeks.  The  coachman 
heard  me  first,  and  as  the  stables  were  behind 
the  shrubbery,  he  was  soon  upon  the  spot  where 
the  accident  happened.  Other  servants  came 
flocking  out,  indeed  the  whole  household  was 
soon  in  the  garden. 

What  I  next  remember,  is  being  squeezed  in 
Morgan's  arms  so  tightly,  that  my  litfle  nose 
was  flattened,  and  her  gown  was  all  wet  with 
my  tears.  Th^n,  glancing  out  at  the  nursery 
window,  I  saw  Sir  Philip  brought  into  the 
house.  We  heard  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  on  the 
gravel  of  the  drive,  and  then  came  the  men- 
servants  of  the  house  carrying  a  hurdle  on 
which  Sir  Philip  lay  stretched  out.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  dreadful  this  sight  appeared  to 
me,  indeed,  to  all  of  uff  children.  It  had. 
though,  a  terrible  fascination  for  us,  as  we  aiU 
three  slunk  out  on  the  landing,  in  order  to  hwk 
through  the  bannisters  at  the  sad  burden  which 
was  carried  through  the  hall.  I  know  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  poor  old  face,  which  I  had  last 
seen  looking  so  red  and  angry,  and  which  now 
lay  back  all  white  and  wan,  and  I  never  forgot 
the  sad  sight. 

Sir  Philip  was  still  insensible ;  he  had  fallen 
upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  it  was  discovered 
also  that  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.     He  was 
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taken  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  care- 
fully and  kindly  tended  by  my  mother  until 
the  doctor  arrived.  Lady  Johnstone  was  soon 
ther^  also,  and  Sir  Philip's  leg  was  set.  Then 
we  children  were  surprised  and  a  good  deal 
amused  by  watching  a  curious  procession  pass 
the  nursery  window.  Sir  Philip,  now  quite 
conscious,  and  still  lying  on  the  drawing-room 
sofa,  was  carried  by  four  men.  Lady  John- 
stone walked  beside  him,  my  sweet,  kind- 
hearted  mother  with  her  to  cheer  and  encourage 
her.  The  doctor  came  next,  and  a  servant  or 
two  followed,  and  so  this  strange  procession 
wound  its  way  under  the  sunlight  through  the 
white  gate,  into  the  park ;  and  in  that  way  did 
|X)or  Sir  Philip  Johnstone  reach  the  home,  not 
a  mile  distant,  that  he  had  left  riding  so  briskly 
a  very  few  hours  before. 

This  was  an  event  indeed!  the  household 
seemed  quite  upset  by  it;  Miss  Wigly,  who 
liad  all  but  fainted  as  she  happened  to  meet 
the  poor  old  Admiral  as  he  was  carried  into 
the  house,  had  goue  to  her  room  to  lie  down 
and  recover  herself.  Pearl's  lessons  were  not 
attended  to  for  that  day.  Our  nurses  were 
l)iisy  talking  over  the  disaster,  so  Frankie  and 
I  were  not  looked  after  as  usual,  and  therefore 
sad  mischief  ensued  as  you  shall  hear.  Frankie, 
who  appeared  in  the  highest  spirits,  performed 
one  antic  after  the  other,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  joined  him  with  ali  my  heart  and  small 
lK)wers.  We  tumbled  the  beds  about,  we  threw 
the  pillows  at  one  another  in  the  night-nursery, 
and  when  tired  of  this,  and  as  yet  undiscovered 
hy  Morgan,  we  mounted  the  rocking-horse  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  had  fearful  imaginary 
tmnbles,  and  now  and  then  a  real  one.  The 
constraint  we  had  put  upon  ourselves  to  keep 
very  quiet,  which  indeed  we  had  been  while 
the  poor  old  Admiral  was  suffering  pain  below 
us,  now  seemed,  once  taken  off,  to  leave  our 
spirits  wilder  than  ever,  and  as  we  had  been 
told  that  Sir  Philip  would  soon  be  well,  we  felt 
no  further  anxiety  on  his  account,  and  now 
indulged  in  the  reaction  from  our  former 
silenee  and  gloom. 

But  where  was  Pearl  all  this  time  1  Morgan 
wondered  as  much  as  we  did,  and  went  in 
r  Darch  of  her.  She  went  first  to  Miss  Wigly's 
room,  where   she   found   the  little  governess 
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lying  stretched  upon  her  bed,  sleeping  off  the 
headache  caused  by  the  fright  she  had  ex- 
perienced. Morgan  gently  shut  the  door  and 
came  away  again;  Pearl  was  not  there.  In- 
deed she  searched  for  her  in  many  rooms 
without  finding  her,  when  at  last  it  occurred  to 
her  to  go  into  our  mother's  bedroom  and  there 
at  last  she  found  her.  But  how  do  you  think 
she  looked  1  Very,  very  strange,  quite  unlike 
the  beautiful  little,  girl  Morgan  had  last  seen. 

Now  to  explain  this  I  must  remind  you  that 
one  of  my  pretty  sister's  great  beauties  wa§  the 
iQng  pale  gold  hair,  which  hung  in  long  thick 
curls  to  her  waist.  This  hair  was  at  once  a 
pleasure  and  a  pain  to  Pearl.  She  liked  to 
hear  people  admire  the  lovely  golden  locks; 
and  she  had  pride  in  her  fine  hair,  for  she  knew 
that  mamma  took  pleasure  in  stroking  her  soft 
fair  curls,  and  in  passing  the  great  rings  of  gold 
through  her  fingers.  Little  Pearl  also,  I  have 
no  doubt,  had  her  share  of  baby  vanity,  and 
thought  her  curls  pretty.  But  also  this  delight 
in  the  beautiful  hair  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  annoyance  and  pain  Pearl 
suffered  in  having  her  curls  combed  out.  The 
fearful  knots  the  fine  soft  threads  got  into 
were  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  poor  Pearl. 
Miss  Wigly,  or  the  little  maid  who  usually 
attended  to  her,  often  had  a  fine  time  over  our 
"  fair  one  with  the  golden  locks." 

Now  on  the  night  before  Sir  Philip  John- 
stone's accident.  Pearl  had  been  more  than 
usually  troubled  about  her  hair,  and  had  ap- 
parently made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not 
be  so  troubled  again.  Accordingly,  thinking 
she  had  seized  a  happy  moment  when  every  one 
was  occupied  with  something  else,  she  went 
into  manmia's  i*oom,  and  finding  there  a  large 
pair  of  scissors,  she  quietly  cut  off  her  long 
golden  curls  quite  close  to  her  head.  You  may 
imagine  the  consternation  of  Morgan,  and 
indeed  of  the  rest  of  the  household.  Shorn  of 
her  locks,  our  pretty  Pearl  looked  a  different 
child,  and  I  think  that  after  the  first  few 
minutes  that  she  had  so  disfigured  herself,  she 
was  as  sorry  as  any  one  else. 

However,  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  this  was 
not  the  only  piece  of  sad  mischief  which  oc- 
curred during  that  'eventfvd  day.  Mind  I 
promised  that  I  would  be  sure  and  not  forget 
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**  the  naughty  parts  "  of  my  childhood's  recol- 
lections, and  therefore  I  tell  you  this.  Morgan 
and  Miss  Wigly — who,  now  roused  up  from  her 
nap,  seemed  to  forget  us  smaller  children  in 
surprise  and  distress  at  the  sight  of  Pearl's 
shorn  head  —  began  considering  what  they 
should  say  to  our  mother.  How  keep  the  child 
out  of  our  father's  sight  I  Poor  papa,  who 
although  often  impatient  and  worried  with  us 
children,  yet  was  so  proud  of  Pearl's  beauty. 

Seeing  that  we  were  likely  to  be  left  very 
much  to  ourselves,  Frankie  and  I  fell  into  more 
mischief  j  I  fear  indeed  that  we  were,  for  this 
day  at  least,  thoroughly  naughty  children. 
Frankie  bethought  him  of  an  amusing  game, 
which  was — to  play  at  railway  porters.  Accord- 
ingly we  both  went  into  papa's  dressing-room, 
and  found  two  waistcoats  of  his  in  which  we 
dressed  ourselves.  Frank's  was  a  black  velvet 
one,  I  remember,  and  mine  a  silk  one  of  some 
sort  of  brocade.  Dressed  up  in  these  we 
imagined  we  were  turned  into  porters  at  once. 
Now  there  happened  to  be  a  wheel-barrow, 
belonging  to  me,  by  which  I  set  much  store. 
It  was  painted  blue  and  red,  and  this  lovely 
barrow  was  to  be  turned  into  a  porter's  truck 
for  the  occasion.  Now  indeed  began  a  terrible 
scene  of  confusion  in  the  night-nursery  which 
was  enough  to  turn  poor  Morgan's  hair  grey. 

"  What  sail  we  have  for  luggage  ? "  in- 
quired I.  ' 

"Let's  see  what's  in  Morgan's  chest  of 
drawers,"  answered  Frankie.  Whereupon  we 
then  and  there  set  to  work  to  scrimmage  and 
ransack  my  poor  nurse's  things.  We  soon 
mied  the  wheel-barrow;  and  we  wheeled  our 
load  from  the  night-nursery  into  the  day- 
nursery,  and  then  down  a  passage — carefully 
avoiding  the  schoolroom,  where  Pearl  was 
sorrowing  and  being  sorrowed  over — then  back 
into  the  night-nursery,  where  the  luggage  was 
tossed  out  of  the  barrow  into  a  comer.  I  feel 
ashamed  now  when  I  think  of  poor  Morgan's 
caps  and  collars,  so  fresh  and  clean,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  her  heart,  ruthlessly  tossed  into  the 
comer  with  boots  and  shoes,  combs  and  brushes, 
toys  of  all  kinds,  in  fact  anything  we  could 
possibly  find  of  a  portable  nature.  "  Let  me 
wheel,  Frankie,"  I  asked;  "I'se  tired  not 
wheeling."      "Not    yet,"   answered   Frankie; 
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and  "not  yet "  seemed  always  to  be  the  answer 
I  was  to  get.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was 
a  very  impatient  child  sometimes,  and  I  know 
well  that  my  little  face  got  hot  and  red  at 
being  put  ofE  in  this  way :  and  passionate  little 
thing  that  I  was,  I  stamped  with  rage  when  I 
found  that  Frankie  would  not  let  me  wheel  my 
barrow.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  Morgan 
would  come  out  from  the  schoolroom,  and  that 
our  game  of  railway  porters  would  then  at 
once  be  put  an  end  to. 

"  Please,  Frankie,"  I  pleaded, "  let  me  do  one 
wheeling !  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Frankie ;  "  you're  a  little  girl, 
and  can't  be  such  a  good  porter  as  me." 

You  see  he  was  very  determined  upon  the 
subject,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  give  up  to 
me.  We  loved  each  other  very  very  dearly, 
and  yet,  like  so  many  of  you  little  folks,  we 
seemed  sometimes  to  love  pur  little  selves  so 
much  better.  Dear  little  child  who  may  be 
reading  this,  how  I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel 
what  a  happy,  happy  thing  it  is  to  make  that 
little  self  of  yours  disappear  from  your  mind, 
how  much  happier  for  you,  as  well  as  for  others. 
Lx  your  games,  in  all  things,  just  try  to  think 
of  yourself  as  somebody  else ;  that  is,  put  your- 
self, in  thought,  in  the  place  of  your  brother, 
sister,  or  playfellow.  Above  all,  when  you  feel, 
as  I  did  on  that  day  I  am  telling  you  about,  as 
if  you  were  just  getting  very  anery.  "  It's  my 
wheel-barrow,  I  want  it,"  I  cned ;  "  give  it 
me."  "  I  shan't,"  said  Frankie.  "  I  saU  hab 
it,"  I  cried  furiously,  and  a  battle  began  id 
which  I  was  worsted ;  for  I  was  knocked  down 
and  rolled  over.  Frankie  went  on  triumphant 
with  his  load,  emptied  it,  and  began  filling  up 
the  barrow  again.  There  really  was  not  much 
more  to  carry  now,  poor  Morgan's  drawers  were 
nearly  emptied,  and  our  own  also,  and  there 
was  a  fine  miscellaneous  heap  in  the  comer  I 
can  tell  you. 

Frankie  wheeled  the  now  empty  barrow  to 
the  dressing  table,  intending  to  pick  up  any 
stray  articles  which  he  had  forgotten.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  odds  and  ends,  and 
amongst  them  a  pomatum  pot,  nearly  empty, 
with  which  he  began  to  reload.  He  let  go  of 
the  barrow  for  a  minute,  and  I  made  a  grab 
at  it.     As  he  turned  his  back  to  collect  fresh 
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material,  I  was  off  with  the  barrow  like  light- 
ning, intecdtBg  to  have  at  least  one  good  wheel 
with  my  own  barrow. 

I  was  fat,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  those  days, 
and  itlthough  triumphant,  somewhat  unsteady 
OQ  my  legs,  so  that  I  did  not  get  out  of  the 
room  quickly ;  indeed,  Frankie  reached  me  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  the  door,  and  soon  dragged  the 
Ujtow  away  from  me.  I  think  he  hurt  me  as 
ha  did  it,  for  he,  as  well  as  I,  was  very  angry. 
Then,  naughty,  naughty  little  girl  as  I  was ! 
vhat  do  you  think  I  did  9  Beside  tny  small  self 
with  passion,  and  of  course  unconscious  of  the 
twrible  harm  I  might  do,  I  seized  the  heavy  delf 
pomatum  pot,  and  dashed  it  in  my  brother's  face. 

Now,  children,  this  happened  many  many 
je&rs  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  little  child,  but 
to  this  day,  I  remember  the  moment  that  fol- 
lowed ae  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  I  see  die- 
tinctly  the  old  familiar  room,  the  barrow 
between  us,  and  I  see  Frankie,  my  brother, 
my  dear  little  compaoion,  with  whom,  in  spite 
of  oar  quarrels,  I  knew  so  much  happiness, 
and  without  whom  I  could  enjoy  no  pleasure 
thoroughly,  I  see  him,  as  I  saw  him  that  day, 
fallen  back  against  the  wall,  faint  and  white, 
with  great  drops  of  blood  raining  down  from  a 


dreadful  wound  in  his  forehead.  I  can  see  the 
beautiful  fair  curia  dabbled  with  blood,  his 
collar,  bis  holland  pinafore,  under  the  grand 
black  velvet  waistcoat,  all  turned  the  same 
fearful  crimson  colour.  The  horror  of  that 
moment  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live. 
The  agony  of  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory  now, 
and  will  remain  so  always. 

Then  I  remember  the  rush  of  people  coming 
into  the  room,  and  Frankie  and  I  were  separ- 
ated, for  the  poor  little  fellow  was  carried  off 
to  mamma  who  had  just  returned  home.  I 
might  have  killed  my  brother  in  tiiat  fit  of 
passion !  But  God  was  very  merciful,  for 
Frankie  was  not,  as  it  happened,  very  seriously 
hurt,  but  to  this  day  the  scar  remains  to  remind 
me,  OS  it  has  reminded  me  through  the  long 
past  years,  of  that  terrible  burst  of  childish 
rage.  The  punishment  I  suffered  then  has 
always  remained  in  my  memory  as  the  most 
terrible  I  could  suffer.  That  punishment  was 
that  my  darling  mother  did  not  see  me  for 
three  days.  Three  days  was  I  shut  out  from 
the  sight  of  her  face,  which  was  like  the 
sunlight  to  me, — from  the  sotind  of  her  voice, 
the  sweetest  music  then,  as  always,  in  the  world 
to  me. 
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Hark !  how    the  thrash  and      blackbird         A  -  wake   the  woods    a  •  mong,    With  tribes  of  mer  -  ry 
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2. 
Come,  let  us  make  a  garland 

As  home  our  way  we  win  ; 
Here  are  the  last  primroses  • 

And  violets  to  begin, 
There  early  buds  of  hawihom 

Just  opening  on  the  tree, 
And  here  the  graceful  bending 

Wild  wood-anemone.:   Wild,  Ac. 
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3. 
Fill  hands  and  fill  up  basket, 

And  rest  among  the  flowers. 
And  muse  we  for  a  moment 

On  this  bright  world  of  ours. 
For  us  and  bur  enjoyment 

Is  Nature's  bant^uet  spread. 
With  all  her  costliest  dainties 

Axe  we  her  children  fed.    Are  we  Sec. 
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a?HE    FAIET  WEEN". 

A  liASX  LEGEND, 

Br  Mas.  &URSH. 

riN  an  island  nurs'd  by  the  Iriah  Sea, 
Tie  said,  ttUl  fairies  dwell ; 
I  donbt  if   that  be  quit«  the  truth, 
But  flowsM,  birds,  love  and  golden  youth 
Made  it  ever  a  fairy-land  to  me 

As  I  roam'd  each  vale  and  delL 

I  lov'd  to  sit  by  the  shepherd's  wife 

As  she  span  by  her  cottage  door, 
And  told  me  of   Elian  Vannin's*  fays, 
Of   good  King  Orry,  and  olden  days 
When  elves  were  in  fun  and  mischief  lifo; 
She  was  learned  in  fairy  lore  1 

*  "  EUni  Tuula  "  ii  the  Manx  fiw  the  Isle  of  Hul 
14« 


The  Fairy  Wren. 


And  snrefy  as  came  the  month  of  May 

She  would  tell  of  the  Fairy  Wren; 
A  spitefvd  Fairy,  who  work'd  much  harm, 
And  at  last  porsa'd  from  bam  to  bam 
Took  for  safety  the  form,  they  say. 

Of  the  little  bird  lov'd  by  men. 

If  a  horse  was  lam'd,  or  a  cow  would  cough, 

Or  hay-stack  tumble  down  I 
None  could  account  for  these  mishaps, 
But  perching  near,  would  be  seen  perhaps 
A  meek  little  Wren  on  the  water-trough 
.Pluming  her  feathers  brown  1 

Until,  to  rid  the  island  fair 

Of  this  most  treacherous  fay, 
The  lads  and  lasses  deemed  it  right 
To  "hunt  the  Wren"  from  mom  till  night 
With  sticks  and  stones  well  swung  in  air 
Upon  the  first  of  May, 

'Twas  cruel  work  and  sad,  I  trow, 

And  surely  all  in  Tain! 
For  rarely  now  a  Wren  is  seen 
When  young  leaves  make  the  hedges  green; 
Yet  cows  still  cough  I  and  stacks  fall  low  I 

And  horses  still  go  lame ! 

^  not  for  those  mishaps  alone 

Was  the  Fairy  Wren  tojblame. 

But  that  she  caus'd  by  such  deoeiti 

The  death  of  many  Wr^ns  so  sweet 

By  cruel  catapault  and  stone. 

It  will  ever  be  her  shame  I 
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AM  a  little  girl,  and  I  am  a  good 
little  girL  Mamma  Bays  bo,  and 
mammas  are  always  right.  I  heard 
a  lady  say  the  other  day  that  I  was 
a  pretty  little  girl,  but  I  do  not  think  so  much 
of  that,  because  that  lady  was  nobody's  mamma, 
and  therefore  she  might  be  wrong  ;  and  to  tell 
the  truth  I  do  not  Reem  to  care  so  much  about 
the  matter,  for  I  have  never  found  that  pretty 
people  are  better  or  happier  than  agly  ones  ;  as 
nurse  say?,  "Beauty  is  only  skin  deep."  Besides, 
I  have  lately  seen  things  no  much  prettier  than 
any  people  J  know,  that  I  think  less  of  it  than 
ever,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  listening  to  a 
little  story,  told  by  a  little  girl,  you  shall  hear 
all  about  it. 
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Well,  then,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  you 
mast  know  that  a  few  days  ago  my  papa  and 
mamma  told  me,  to  my  great  joy,  that  they  had 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Aunt  Jane  (she  has 
another  name,  but  that  is  what  I  always  call 
her)  to  go  and  see  her  in  her  new  country  hou&e, 
and  that  I  was  to  go  with  them. 

I  was  happy  I  We  had  been  so  long  in 
London,  wh«re  papa  goes  every  day  to  his 
chambers,  and  London  is  bo  melancholy  com- 
pared to  the  country.  What  are  the  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  to  real  green  fields,  with 
clean  white  sheep  and  lambs  nibbling  the  sweet 
grasst — I  always  wonder  whether  they  would  ac- 
knowledge their  poor  dirty  relations  in  the  Park 
— and  the  trees  where  the  little  birds  come  out 
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of  their  nests  in  the  morning  and  sing  so  memly 
all  daylong,  and  hedges  where  the  flowers  smelt 
so  nice  and  look  so  gay  % 

Oh:  how  glad  I  was  to  go;  and  on  one  fine 
morning  we  started  qnite  early,  and  spent  the 
whole  day  in  a  x^way^carriage,  only  stopping 
once  for  a  little  time  to  have  our  dinner. 

We  glided  so  fast  through  the  air  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  one  place  before  we  were  in  another. 
My  poor  little  brain  was  at  last  quite  bewildered, 
and  I  was  just  as  tired  as  if  I  had  been  running 
and  jumping  about  all  day,  instead  of  sitting 
quite  still. 

When  we  reached  the  station,  Aunt  Jane  was 
waiting  for  us  in  her  canriage,  and  when  we 
amved  at  last,  after  a  long  drive,  at  her  house, 
it  was  quite  dark,  and  I  was  so  sleepy  that  papa 
earned  me  up  stairs  to  bed,  and  I  could  scarcely 
eat  or  drink  anything  before  I  was  asleep.  I 
really  think  not  even  chocolate  bonbons  would 
have  tempted  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open  five 
minutes  longer. 

But  when  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  senses.  Instead  of  my  dull 
linden  nursery,  with  dark  curtains  and  ugly 
fomiture  and  windows  looking  out  into  the 
dusty  London  square,  I  found  myself  in  a 
beautiful  bower — so  I  called  it.  A  large  room, 
with  a  pretty  light-coloured  carpet,  and  cane 
chairs,  and  muslin  curtains  tied  with  pink 
ribbons  to  the  bed  and  windows — everything 
looking  Boolean,  and  bright,  and  fresh — and  the 
green  leaves  and  white  blossoms  peeping  in  from 
0Qt($ide,  as  if  to  say,*'  Qood  morning,  my  little 
dear ;  pray  how  do  you  like  the  country  % ' '  And 
1  did  like  it  indeed. 

Then  nurse  brought  me  some  milk  and  bread 
and  butter,  and  washed  and  dressed  me,  and 
^d,  *'  Now  you  must  go  out  at  once  to  see  the 
beautiful  garden,  and  the  fiowers  and  the  fruit, 
and  to  hear  the  little  birds  sing." 

I  felt  rather  tired  stiU,  but  I  said,  "  Oh  yes." 
1  was  so  eager  to  get  out  of  doors,  and  nurse 
pnt  on  my  hat  and  my  jacket,  and  down  stairs 
1  went  into  the  glorious  golden  sunshine. 

Oh  I  the  garden  was  beautiful.  So  very  large 
^d  so  full  of  flowers.  The  grass  looked  just 
^ke  green  velvet,  all  spangled  with  diamond 
dewdrops,  and  the  great  masses  of  blossoms 
quite  dazzled  my  poor  little  London  eyes. 
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Tall  majestic  trees  towered  all  round,  and 
between  their  great  trunks  I  could  see  the  hills 
sleeping  in  the  distance,  and  the  waters  flashing 
in  the  sun,  while  over  all  was  spread  the  sky  as 
blue  as  mamma's  turquoises. 

I  f e}t  in  what  I  heard  some  one  call  an  ecstasy, 
which,  I  believe,  means  that  I  was  highly 
delighted. 

But  what  pleased  me  best  of  all  were  the 
flowers.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  of 
all  seasons  and  of  all  climates,  and  indeed  one 
of  the  gardeners  told  me  there  were  many  but 
lately,  as  he  said,  introduced  from  foreign  parts. 
Beautiful  foreigners  made  welcome  here  to  the 
best  of  our  earth  atid  dew,  but  I  did  not  think 
them  one  bit  more  lovely  than  my  dear  old 
friends,  the  lilies  and  roses,  that  I  had  known 
so  well  all  my  life. 

I  walked  about  and  looked  at  everything. 
The  butterflies  that  fluttered  hither  and  thither, 
just  like  flowers  that  had  broken  loose  from 
theii^ stalks  and  were  taking  a  little  holiday,  and 
the  flowers  that  sat  still  and  looked  at  them ; 
and  I  listened  to  the  little  birds  that  seemed  to 
be  singifig  hymns  of  thankfulness  to  the  great 
God  for  the  blessing  of  sunshine  and  summer 
weather.  I  talked  to  the  trees  and  flowers,  and 
they  seemed  to  answer  me,  and  tell  me  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  live  always  as  they  did  in  the 
real  country,  and  how  nice  for  a  poor  little  town 
child  like  me  to  come  down  there  at  last  among 
such  glorious  sights  and  sounds. 

But  I  ran  about  so  much  that  at  last  I  grew 
quite  tired,  my  legs  were  weary,  and  I  seemed 
to  hear  all  the  noises  of  the  railway  buzzing 
again  in  my  ears,  so  I  sat  down  in  a  nice  little 
garden  chair,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  felt  quite 
comfortable. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  real  beautiful  part  of 
my  story. 

When  I  had  sat  there  a  little  time,  I  saw,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  a  commotion  among  the 
flowers  in  the  great  bed  opposite  to  which  I  sat, 
and  then — can  you  believe  it — from  the  midst 
of  it  came,  slowly  and  solemnly,  a  long  procession 
out  on  to  the  grass,  and  they  were  all  flowers 
and  yet  they  were  not  flowers. 

First  of  all  came  a  lady  with  floating  robes 
just  like  pink  clouds  all  round  her  and  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  her  lovely  head,  then  many  fair 
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young  ladies  dressed  almost  entirely  in  white 
with  only  just  a  shade  of  pale  green  here  and 
there,  and  something  told  me  they  were  lilies, 
emblems  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  that  they 
were  there  in  attendance  on  the  queen  of  flowers, 
the  royal  rose.  They  held  up  her  rosy  train 
and  watched  her  every  movement. 

Surrounding  them  were  many  lords  and  ladies, 
all  beautiful  and  bright.  And  then  there  were 
the  daisies  and  primroses,  young  maidens  pert 
and  gay ;  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  so  modest  and 
graceful;  and  blue  belles,  learned  ladies  who 
rather  turned  up  their  noses  at  the  others. 

Buttercups,  some  one  told  me,  were  too  vulgar 
for  such  elegant  society,  and  were  never  ad- 
mitted, and  ''  exotics,''  as  the  foreigners  were 
called,  only  came  as  ambassadors  from  foreign 
courts  on  occasions  of  high  ceremony. 

There  were  besides  poppies  of  all  colours,  gay 
and  flaunting,  and,  their  neighbours  said,  con- 
sidered rather  fast ;  sweet  peas,  so  pretty  and 
amiable,  dressed  in  the  loveliest  pink  and  blue 
and  white  skirts ;  and  jessamine  with  white  or 
yellow  stars  scattered  all  over  their  nice  green 
dresses.  • 

But  I  am  telling  you  about  the  ladies  only, 
while  there  were  numbers  of  splendid  beaux. 
Sweet-william,  such  a  dapper  little  man  and 
such  a  flirt ;  tiger  lily,  a  magnificent  and  fierce 
gentleman,  always  called  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  coat ;  and  pinks 
and  carnations,  all  elegant  refined  courtiers. 

And  then  the  army.  General  Sunflower,  so 
tall  and  stout  and  stately,  with  such  a  yellow 
face,  the  commander  of  the  forces ;  and  scarlet 
geraniums,  the  officers  of  the  army,  so  handsome 
and  so  gay ;  and  last  of  all  the  little  dog  roses, 
toy  terriers  and  pugs  who  followed  their  masters 
and  mistresses  about,  yelping  a  little  now  and 
then. 

But  soon  I  perceived  that  something  was 
going  on  among  them — such  a  rustling  of  leaves 
and  petals,  quite  a  sensation — and  as  the  circle 
opened  a  little,  I  spied  in  the  midst  a  lovely 
little  creature  crouching  low,  against  whom  all 
the  outcries  were  raised.  She  was  so  small  and 
slight,  she  scarcely  showed  above  the  grass,  but 
she  was  named  sweet  violet^  and  it  was  by  her 
sweetness  you  found  her  out. 

There  she  stood,  attacked  by  evexybody,  with 
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tears  of  dew  running  down  her  lovely  face,  while 
Lady  Tulip  especially,  the  principal  maid  of 
honour  and  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  queen, 
a  proud  and  splendid  beauty  in  striped  garments 
of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  looked  down  upon 
her  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
"What  Tight  had  sweet  violet,"  the  Lady  Tulip 
said, "  to  poison  everybody  by  over-perfuming  all 
the  grass  around  her  just  to  draw  attention  to  her 
own  insignificant  self)  she  should  be  punished 
for  such  misdemeanour.  She  must  be  exter- 
minated root  and  branch/'  said  Lady  Tulip, "  for 
no  one  has  a  right  to  incense  the  woxld  in  that 
way.  Do  I  fumigate  the  air  around  me  I  No,  I 
should  scorn  to  do  it.  Let  her  be  exterminated 
root  and  branch,  say  I.  Though  for  that  matter 
she  has  a  root,  I  suppose,  like  everybody  else, 
but  as  for  branches,  she  certainly  has  none  to 
speak  of,  poor  thing." 

All  the  company  joined  in  the  clamotor, 
although  one  voice  was  heard  to  remark  softly 
that  Lady  Tulip  herself  had  not  much  in  the  way 
of  branches.  No  one  heeded  the  remark,  and 
poor  little  violet  wept  more  and  more  tears  of 
dew  and  almost  sank  out  of  sight  in  her  despair ; 
when  suddenly  all  became  still,  paralysed  with 
fear ;  an  enormous  green  caterpillar  was  plainly 
to  be  seen  beginning  to  crawl  up  the  Queen 
Bose's  beautiful  crimson  dress,  and  preparing  to 
devour  her  chaplet  of  green  leaves  and  her- 
self— a  monster,  a  wicked  cruel  thing  t 

The  Queen  shivered  in  all  her  leaves,  and  all 
the  flower  people  trembled  and  shrank  away  in 
fear.  Even  the  great  General  and  the  scarlet 
geraniums,  heroes  though  they  were,  feared  to 
have  their  brave  attire  nibbled  away;  only  one 
remained,  poor  little  despised  and  perftuned 
violet.  She  threw  herself  valiantly  into  the 
breach  and  took  upon  herself  the  devouring 
monster  and  was  soon  finished  up. 

Then  all  the  flower  people  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  when  the  danger  was  over  were 
very  fine  and  brave.  They  all  lamented  the  fate 
of  sweet  violet.  Lady  Tulip  especially,  who  said 
it  was  a  great  pity  she  had  not  lived  to  receive 
the  Victoria  Cross  as  the  reward  of  her  valour. 
And  then  they,  queen  and  all,  trooped  back  into 
the  large  flower  bed  they  came  from,  and  for  a 
time  I  seemed  to  see  nothing  at  all,  till  Tnaimna 
came  and  gave  me  a  little  shake,  and  said  to  me. 
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"  Come,  wake  up,  little  one,  wake  up ;  jon  h&ve 
slept  quite  long  enough  out  here  in  the  garden ; 
yoa  will  catch  cold.  Come  in  and  have  some- 
thing to  eat."  Slept  indeed!  as  if  I  could 
We  slept  while  all  those  beautiful  sights  were 
passing  before  my  eyes  1  besides^  it  would  have 
been  so  unpolite  j  as,  though  they  did  not  seem  to 
paj  an^r  attention  to  me,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  they  knew  perfectly  well  all  the  time 
that  I  was  listening  to  all  that  was  going  on. 


However,  mamma  took  me  indoors,  and  told 
everybody  how  she  had  found  me  asleep  in  the 
garden,  and  that  I  had  been  dreaming  of 
fairies. 

Kow,  as  I  said,  mammas  are  of  course  always 
right,  that  I  know  well ;  and  yet  this  time — 
but  I  will  not  say  any  more.  Aunt  Jane  listened 
to  my  story  and  said  she  liked  it  very  much,  and 
I  only  hope  you  will  do  the  same. 

A.  E.  B. 
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Bt  Mbs.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CAPS. 


'O  make  your  dolls  complete,  you 
would  like  to  have  a  crochet  cap 
for  out-door  wear,  so  that  it 
may  be  all  of  a  piece  from  top 
to  toe.  Here,  then,  is  a  Tam- 
o'-Shanter  suitable  for  either 
a  girl  or  a  boy  doll.  Cood  fingering  worsted 
does  nicely,  that  is  to  say  if  it  is  not  rough 
and  coarse,  and  a  real  Tam-o'-Shanter  is  blue 
with  a  red  tuft  on  the  top,  only  you  can 
crochet  it  with  any  colour  you  please. 

TAM-O'-SHAIiraER  CAP. 

Make  3  chain  stitches,  join  it  in  a  circle  by 
a  single  crochet.  Now  go  round  and  round  the 
work  putting  2  single  crochet  stitches  into 
every  loop  till  you  have  16  loops  on  the 
Work. 

Then  put  2  single  crochet  stitches  into  one 
loop,  and  1  single  crochet  into  the  next  loop, 
repeat  round  and  round  till  there  are  32  loops 
round  the  work. 

After  you  have  32  loops  put  2  single  crochet 
in  one  loop,  1  single  crochet  into  the  next  two 
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loops,  repeat  round  till  there  are  48  stitches 
round  the  work. 

Now  crochet  12  single  crochet  into  the  next 
12  loops,  and  into  the  13th  loop  put  two  single 
crochet  stitches,  repeat  round  and  round  till 
there  are  80  stitches. 

The  above  is  the  crown,  and  for  the  edge, 
work  five  times  round  the  work  all  single 
crochet  without  increasing  any  more. 

Then  decrease  by  working  12  single  crochet 
into  the  next  12  single  loops,  miss  the  13th  loop 
all  the  way  round  in  this  way  till  you  have  42 
loops. 

Now  work  7  times  round  for  band,  single 
crochet  without  missing  any  loops.  Make  a 
tuft  for  the  centre  of  crown,  and  fastening  i^ 
there  securely  cut  the  worsted  and  comb  it 
out. 

You  can  make  a  large  one  for  baby  or  for 
your  brother  from  this  model  by  making  the 
crown  much  larger  than  80  loops,  but  you 
simply  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  work  flat  so  that  it  neither 
bulges  out  in  the  centre  nor  becomes  like  a  frill 
at  the  edges,     tf  it  appears  like  the  former 
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you  have  not  increased  enough,  and  If  like  the 
latter  70a  hare  increased  too  much  or  you  do 
not  work  smoothly  aod  regularly,  that  ia,  you 
drag  some  stitches  too  tightly  and  work  others 
too  loosely, 

SAILOR  HAT  FOR  DOLL. 

Cast  on  3  chain,  join  it  in  a  circle  by  a  single 
croehet.  do  round  the  work  in  the  same  way 
as  for  Tam-o'-Shanter  crown  till  you  have  48 
stitches. 

Now  work  7  times  round  single  crochet. 

When  this  is  done  turn  the  work  in  your 
hand,  make  3  chain  and  work  S  treble  stitches 
into  the  next  8  loops,  and  2  treble  into  the  9th, 
repeat  and  join  carefully  at  the  top  of  the  3 
chain.  Repeat  as  above  for  S  ronnde.  This 
makes  a  sailor's  broad  brim,  and  if  you  wish  it 
to  stand  oat  stiff  run  a  piece  of  very  fine 
bonnet  wire  round  the  edge  of  the  last  round. 

A  DOLL'S  HOOD. 

Work  the  crown  same  as  Tam-o'-8hanter  till 
you  have  60  loops  round  the  work,  and  crochet 
either  in  treble  stitch  or  single  crochet  5  times 
round  without  increasing.  Now  leave  20  loops 
for  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  work  buckward.s 
and  forwards  either  in  treble  stitch  or  with  a 
row  of  holes  between,  or  in  single  crochet  to 
the  desired  depth  of  doll's  head.  For  the  size 
of  crown  given  above  6  rows  are  enough,  but 
whatever  size  you  make  it,  whether  for  doll  or 
baby,  you  always  put  two  stitches  into  the 
first  loop  and  two  into  the  lost  loop  of  each 
row  to  formthe  ears.     Then  to  make  a  pretty 


roll  or  frill  rotmd  the  face,  yon  can  crochet 
several  rows  and  roll  it  back  over  a  piece  of 
wadding  and  sew  it,  or  you  can  knit  one  with 
little  standing  up  tufts  in  this  way — ' 

Cast  on  7  stitches,  knit  1 ,  put  the  pin  into  the 
next  stitch  and  roll  the  worst«d  three  or  four 
times  round  it  on  your  first  finger,  and  knit 
it  all  through  the  loop  knot  1 ;  do  this  into  the 
next  stitches,  knit  the  last  stitch,  plain.  Next 
row  plain.  Knit  as  much  as  is  required  to  go 
roimd  the  front.  The  curtain  is  crocheted  into 
the  loops  left,  in  any  stitch  you  decide  upon 
doing,  single  crochet  is  the  neatest,  only  if  you 
wish  to  line  it  with  silk  a  row  of  holes  makes 
it  bright  looking.  The  curtain  is  increased  bv 
putting  2  stitches  into  the  first  loop  and  2 
into  the  last  loop  of  each  row.  Six  rows  will 
be  sufficient,  and  you  then  tack  the  comers  to 
the  edge  of  the  ear. 

A  SMOKING  CAP  FOE  PAPA. 

Work  the  crown  as  for  Tam-o'-Shanter  to 
the  desired  size,  and  work  round  and  round 
single  crochet  without  increasing  or  decreasing 
till  you  have  the  proper  depth  for  the  heud, 
and  finish  ofE  with  a  cord  and  tassel.  The 
last  10  rounds  can  be  done  with  a  different 
colour  to  form  a  band. 

OPERA  CAP  FOE  MAMMA. 

Ton  can  make  an  opera  cap  on  the  model  of 
the  doll's  hood,  only  much  larger;  and  not  to 
crush  the  hair  crochet  it  all  treble  stitch, 
crown  and  all  over,  and  line  it  with  tilk. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

OW  sorry  I  am  for  the  people  who 
have  to  live  in  London  all  the  year 
round  !  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to 
be  near  the  shops  where  everything 
that  people  can  possibly  want  is  to  be  found, 
althoagh  it  perhaps  makes  them  spend  more 
money  than  they  would  do  if  they  had  to  sit 
down  and  write  for  everything  that  they 
wanted  instead  of  having  it  so  close.  But 
there  is  dust  and  heat  in  the  summer,  smoke 
and  blacks  in  the  winter,  from  which  the 
country  is  free,  and  there  are  great,  thick, 
i»tifling  fogs  which  roll  up  and  make  every- 
thing dreary  and  everybody  miserable,  and  in 
which  one  can  hardly  take  a  breath  without 
feeling  that  one  is  getting  a  sore  throat  in 
doing  it. 

Besides  all  these  things  there  is  the  ever- 
lasting rolling  and  rumbling  of  the  carriages 
in  the  streets,  the  organ  which  always  strikes 
up  its  music  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
you  want  to  be  quiet,  the  frozen-out  gardeners, 
who  probably  never  were  gardeners  at  all,  the 
policeman  whose  appearance  reminds  you  that 
there  are  wicked  people  about,  and  the  general 
feeling  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  bustling, 
worrying,  active  life  and  have  no  time  to  rest 
and  be  quiet. 

So  I  am  sorry  for  the  people  who  are  obliged 
to  live  always  in  London,  and  I  love  to  get 
into  the  country  and  listen  to  the  birds  whose 
tnne  is  better  than  that  of  the  organs,  and 
smell  the  flowers  which  are  sweeter  than  the 
Ntreets,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  which  is  purer 
than  that  of  the  crowded  citv. 

But  people  who  cannot  live  in  the  country 
very  often  go  there  in  the  summer  for  change 
if  air,   and  if  they  have  children,  they   go 
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to  the  sea-side,  and  there  the  lovely  sea-breezes 
blow  into  them  health  and  strength  in.  every 
breath  of .  air  that  comes  across  the  \vater. 
It  is  a  jolly  place  for  children,  too;  thero 
are  a  great  many  games  at  which  they  can 
play  by  the  sea-side. 

There  is  the  game  of  following  the  waves 
as  they  roll  back  into  the  sea,  and  then  running 
quickly  before  them  as  they  come  on  to  the 
shore  again,  so  as  just  to  avoid  their  catching 
you.  But  the  great  thing  against  this  game 
is  that  they  sometimes  do  catch  you,  and  then 
there  are  wet  shoes  and  socks,  and  now  and 
then  cross  nurses  and  nurserymaids  in  con- 
sequence. 

Then  theni  is  the  game  of  throwing  stones 
at  some  floating  bottle  or  bit  of  wood,  or  at 
a  bottle  half  buried  in  the  beach  with  only 
its  head  and  neck  to  be  seen.  But  this  is  not 
a  nice  amusement  for  little  girls,  and  stone- 
throwing  is  rather  dangerous  even  for  boys, 
until  they  have  grown  old  enough  to  be  very 
careful  about  it. 

Collecting  sea- weed  is  another  game  in  which 
some  children  delight,  and  very  pretty  the 
sea-weed  looks  with  the  salt  water  dripping 
from  it  as  you  hold  it  up  in  your  hand. 

But  none  of  these  are  as  good  as  the  game 
of  building  a  castle  on  the  beach.  That  is 
grand  fun,  and  if  you  manage  well,  you  may 
have  a  good  deal  of  excitement  about  it.  You 
ought  to  choose  the  time  when  the  tide  ii^; 
coming  in,  and  begin  at  a  spot  which  will  bo 
covered  by  the  waves  at  last,  but  from  which 
they  are  still  some  way  off.  You  build  up  a 
great  heap  of  beach  for  your  castle,  and  if 
you  please,  you  can  stick  bits  of  wood  and 
sea-weed  on  the  top  for  men  and  flags  on  the 
walls.  A  great  ditch  should  be  made  all  round 
the  castle,  which  is  very  easy,  and  then  from 
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the  ditch  you  scoop  up  several  different  channels 
towards  the  sea.  If  you  make  these  a  little 
zigzag,  and  not  too  straight,  it  is  great  fun 
to  watch  the  water  coming  in  little  by  little. 
You  can  make  little  barriers  in  your  channels 
if  you  like,  but  one  after  the  other  the  water 
comes  in  over  these  after  each  wave,  until  it 
reaches  your  main  ditch,  and  then  you  watch 
from  a  little  way  off  until  it  gradually  fills 
the  moat  round  the  castle,  and  bit  by  bit  the 
castle  crumbles  away  until  the  last  bit  of 
stick  and  sea- weed  has  been  swept  away  and 
hidden  by  the  waves. 

This  was  the  game  at  which  Mary  and  Ethel 
Dormer,  with  their  little  brother  Adolphus, 
were  busily  engaged  in  playing  upon  one  warm 
afternoon  in  the  month .  of  August.  It  was 
the  very  afternoon  for  such  games,  for  the 
sun  was  too  warm  to  run  about  much,  and 
indeed  the  children  found  it  quite  hot  enough 
.  standing  and  kneeling  about  on  the  beach 
whilst  they  were  building  their  castle,  and 
were  quite  glad  when  it  was  finished,  so  that 
they  could  sit  down  and  watch  the  sea  coming 
up  to  attack  it. 

Jane,  the  nursery-maid,  did  not  care  about 
castles:  she  had  seated  herself  under  a  rock 
which  kept  the  sun  off,  and  was  deeply  engaged 
in  reading  a  book  which  seemed  to  interest 
her  much,  for  she  took  no  notice  of  what 
the  children  were  doing.  They  were  after  no 
mischief,  however,  and  wanted  no  watching, 
so  it  did  not  much  matter. 

''  Look,  Mary,"  cried  Ethel,  as  they  eagerly 
watched  each  wave  as  it  broke  upon  the  shore, 
"  Look,  how  well  the  castle  stands ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  best  we  have  ever  made ;  it  will  keep 
out  the  sea  ever  so  long !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  sister,  with  a  very  wise 
look,  ''  I  think  it  will :  look,  that  last  wave 
has  hardly  come  one  bit  further  than  the  one 
before:    now  let  us  look  out  for  the    next 
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So  the  two  little  girls  fixed  their  eyes 
attentively  on  the  next  wave  that  was  coming 
in,  and  little  Adolphus,  who  was  only  eight 
years  old,  sat  by  them  looking  also  and  think- 
ing it  all  a  very  serious  affair,  if  you  might 
judge  by  the  grave  expression  of  his  counte- 
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I  should  tell  you  that  £thel  was  ten  and 
Mary  nearly  twelve,  and  that  their  papa  and 
mamma,  who  lived  for  most  of  the  year  in 
London,  had  brought  them  down  for  six  weeks 
to  the  sea-side  for  change  of  air.  It  was  a  very 
nice  change,  too,  from  smoky,  dusty  London 
and  all  the  noise  and  rattle  of  the  streets 
and  the  crowd  of  busy  people,  down  to  the 
quiet  village  of  Barston,  which  had  not  yet  be- 
come a  fashionable  watering-place,  but  where 
those  who  came  to  visit  it  could  find  fresh  sea- 
breezes  and  at  the  same  time  quiet  and  rest. 
There  were  clean,  comfortable  houses  to  be  had, 
and  one  of  these  the  Dormers  had  taken  for 
the  time  I  mention.  It  was  a  house  in  the 
Marine  Parade,  which  is  a  very  grand-sound- 
ing name,  and  makes  one  think  of  a  fine  row 
of  houses  with  smart  railings  before  them, 
and  soldiers  drilling,  and  bands  playing,  and 
carriages  rolling,  and.  ladies  in  fine  dresses 
and  with  beautiful  parasols  in  their  hands, 
sitting  in  the  carriages  or  walking  on  the 
Parade. 

But  this  Marine  Parade  was  only  caUed 
so  by  people  who  meant  that  all  these  things 
should  be  seen  there  on  some  future  day,  or 
at  all  events  hoped  so.  None  of  them  were 
there  yet,  but  there  was  only  the  name,  and 
a  road  by  the  side  of  which  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  stood  a  dozen  houses  or  so, 
which  were  at  present  all  that  Barston  had 
to  show  for  its  Marine  Parade.  The  road 
passed  immediately  in  front  of  the  little  green 
plot  of  grass,  encircled  by  an  iron  railing, 
which  was  before  each  of  these  houses,  and 
directly  you  had  crossed  the  road  you  were 
upon  the  beach.  A  little  way  to  the  left, 
opposite  the  Dormers'  house,  the  high  rocks 
came  down  close  to  the  sea,  and  along  the 
foot  of  these  rocks  was  a  fine  J>laoe  for  the 
children  to  play. 

So  there  sat  these  three  young  things  watch- 
ing the  tide  making  its  way  under  the  founda- 
tions  of  their  castle,  which,  like  all  things 
of  human  creation,  would  shortly  be  swept 
away  and  its  very  traces  ere  long*  destroyed. 
All  of  a  sudden  Adolphus  pointed  with  his 
finger,  as  a  wave  broke  just  before  the  castle, 
and  cried  out  to  his  sisters. 

Look,  Mary !  look,  Ethel !  there  is  a  green 
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lady  in  a  sea- weed  boat ! ''  The  girls  eagerly 
tnined  theup  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which 
their  brother  pointed,  being  sure  that  some- 
:.  thing  nnusnal  had  met  his  view.  For  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  excitement,  and  his  whole 
manner  showed  that  he  saw  something  curious 
and  uncommon*  And  so  he  did,  for  as  his 
sisters  looked  also,  thej  saw  the  same  thing 
which  he  did,  namely,  a  regular  boat,  or  some« 
thing  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  which 
seemed  to  be  made  of  sea-weed^  floating  on 
the  wave,  and  in  the  boat  was  a  lady  dressed 
entirely  in  green. 

8he  was  not  a  full-sized  lady  by  any  means, 

for  both  Mary  and  Ethel  had  several  dolls 

which  were  quite  as  big  as  she  was,  if  not 

bigger.     In  fact  she  was  about  the  size  of  a 

small  doU,  but  no  doll  was  ever  like  her — 

no,  not    the  best  wax    doll    that   ever  was 

made.     Her  eyes  shone  very  brightly,  which 

dolls'  eyes  do  not  often  doj  and  she  seemed 

to  guide  her  boat   by  her  wand,  which  she 

held  in   her  hand,  and  pointed  with  it  as  if 

it  Was  a  helm  by  which  she  steered.     Her 

dress  was  of  some  very  light  stufE,  and  it 

glittered  and  sparkled  all  over  as  if  it  was 

studded  with  a  million,  of  the  smallest  and 

dearest  diamonds,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  the 

foam  of    the  sea  water  which  gave  it  this 

appearance ;  the  children  could  not  tell,  but 

they  gazed  upon  the  little  lady  with  great 

astonishment,  for  they  had  never  seen  anybody 

or  anything  like  her  before. 

Now  Mary,  being  the  eldest,  was  rather  a 
careful  child,  and  her  first  thought  was  for 
the  safety  of  the  stranger.  "  Oh,  Ethel !  " 
she  cried,  **  she  will  certainly  be  drowned !  " 

"No,''  replied  Ethel  calmly,  for  she  was 
a  wise  little  girl  who  could  reason  about 
things  to  herself  as  cleverly  as  some  grown- 
up people,  "I  don't  think  she  will,  for  she 
seems  quite  used  to  it,  and  not  the  least  bit 
afraid." 

"But  all  her  clothes  will  be  spoiled  by  the 
sea  water,'*  rejoined  Mary. 

"Perhaps  they  are  used  to  it,  too,"  said 
Ethel ;  "  but  see,  Mary,  she  is  coming  straight 
to  the  castle!/'  And  as  she  spoke,  the  last 
wave  came  breaking  upon  the  shore,  and  the 
water  reached  the  end  of  the  channel  which 
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the  children  had  made  from  the  castle  to  the 
sea,  and  it  broke  into  the  end  of  the  channel 
and  ran  up  it  a  little  way  till  the  force 
of  that  wave  was  spent.  But  some  of  the 
water  stopped  in  the  channel  until  the  next 
wave  should  come,  and  in  that  water,  stand- 
ing in  her  sea- weed  boat  was  the  little  green 
lady. 

She  waved  her  hand  to  the  children  as  if 
she  had  known  them  all  their  lives,  and  smiled 
upon  them  with  quite  a  pleasant  and  friendly 
smile.  She  had  not  time  to  do  much  more, 
before  the  next  wave  came  dashing  up,  lifted 
her  and  her  little  boat,  and  carried  them 
further  up  the  channel  and  thus  nearer  to  the 
castle.  Again  she  waved  her  hand,  and  the 
children,  having  been  taught  to  be  always 
polite  to  strangers,  waved  back  again«  The 
next  wave  brought  the  little  lady  close  to 
the  castle  wall,  which  it  would  take  the  water 
some  time  to  cover. 

As  the  children  looked  on,  the  little  lady 
leaped  lightly  from  her  boat,  drew  it  up  after 
her  as  easily  as  possible,  and  presently  stood 
upon  the  very  highest  point  of  the  castle 
wall.  Little  Adolphus  clapped  his  hands  with 
delight  when  he  saw  her  do  this,  and  Mary 
and  Ethel  both  felt  that  she  must  be  a  very 
strong  person  to  have  done  it.  The  little 
creature,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think  she 
had  done  anything  wonderful,  but^stood  there 
as  quietly  as  if  she  was  used  to  the  kind  of 
thing,  and  kissed  her  hand  to  the  children, 
from  whom  she  was  now  only  a  few  yards 
distant. 

Then  she  spoke,  and  they  managed  to  hear 
what  she  said,  in  spite  of  the  waves,  for  her 
tones  were  very  clear,  and  she  spoke  in  the 
children's  own  language,  which  was  very  lucky, 
because  they  were  not  old  enough  to  have 
learned  -any  other  language  well  enough  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  in  it.  The  first  remark 
that  the  lady  made  was  one  which  was  not  very 
new  or  very  extraordinary,  for  it  has  often  been 
made  before  by  the  most  stupid  as  well  as  the 
most  clever  people. 

'*  What  a  beautiful  day !  "  she  said ;  and  the 
children  all  said  "  yes,"  because  they  thought 
it  was  polite  to  answer  when  they  were  spoken 
to,  and  they  could  not  have  said  anything  else 
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but  "  yes  "  without  saying  what  was  not  true. 
Then  the  little  lady  continued. 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  building 
me  this  castle.  I  do  so  like  to  find  a  castle 
when  I  land  upon  the  beach." 

Now  the  three  children  had  always  been  told 
to  be  very  particular  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
they  felt  that  as  they  certainly  had  not  built 
the  castle  for  the  little  lady,  of  whose  very 
existence  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  it  would 
not  be  truthful  or  right  to  let  her  suppose, 
as  she  evidently  did,  that  they  had  been  work- 
ing for  her  sake.  So  Mary  made  answer,  and 
the  coloiur  came  up  into  her  cheeks  as  she  did 
so,  for  she  was  not  quite  certain  how  the 
stranger  would  take  it. 

"  We  did  not  build  the  castle  for  you,  ma'am," 
she  said,  **  because  we  did  not  know  you  were 
coming,  but  we  are  very  glad  you  should  live 
in  it  if  you  want  to." 

The  little  lady  smiled. 

**  That  is  quite  as  well,"  she  replied,  "  as 
if  you  had  built  it  on  purpose  for  me.  If  I 
get  a  nice  house  to  live  in,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  the  people  who  made  it  and  let  me  have  it, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  first  motive  in 
setting  about  it.  And  now,  since  you  have 
done  me  this  service,  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  I  never  stay  in  my  houses  long, 
and  you  see  that  in  a  minute  or  two  the  waves 
will  have  covered  this  one,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  before  this  happens. 
You  may  each  of  you  ask  me  for  something 
which  you  would  like  to  have,  and  if  I  can 
manage  it,  it  shall  be  yours.  Only  make  haste 
about  it,^  for  if  you  take  too  much  time  in 
thinking  what  you  shall  choose,  the  waves  will 
be  over  the  ciistle  and  you  will  have  lost  your 
chance." 

The  children  listened  with  some  surprise ; 
they  knew,  however,  that  they  must  be  speak- 
ing to  a  fairy  of  some  sort,  because  they  had 
an  uncle  who  used  sometimes  to  tell  them  fairy 
stories,  in  which  fairies  came  to  people  and 
gave  them  three  wishes,  or  one  wish  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  as  this  little  lady  did  the 
same,  of  course  she  muet  be  a  fairy  too.  Only 
in  the  stories  the  people  generally  wished 
for  something  so  silly  or  useless,  that  when 
they   had  got  it,  they  were  very  sorry  that 
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they  had  not  asked  for  something  else,  and 
negretted  that  they  had  ever  seen  the  faiiy 
at  all. 

This  thought  immediately  crossed  the  minds 
of  Mary  and  Ethel,  and  they  resolved  not  to 
make  any  such  mistake  if  they  could  help  it, 
although  the  time  allowed  them  in  which  to 
make  their  choice  was  so  short,  that  they 
hardly  knew  what  to  say. 

Little  Adolphus  had  neither  doubt  nor  hesi- 
tation in  the  matter,  but  shouted  out  his  wish 
that  there  might  be  bread  and  jam  for  tea 
so  loudly  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  Jane  did 
not  hear  him,  and  comd  running  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  The  Fairy  smiled  upon  thd 
boy,  but  made  no  remark,  whilst  she  waited 
for  the  little  girls  to  speak. 

Already  the  waves  had  filled  the  channel  and 
were  in  the  trenches  round  the  castle,  the 
lower  walls  of  which  began  to  crumble  and 
disappear  as  the  water  came  soaking  in  more 
and  more  after  each  wave.  The  Fairy  pointed 
to  this  with  her  wand,  and  Mary  and  Ethel 
saw  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  tibat 
if  they  did  not  make  haste  to  decide,,  theij^ 
chance  of  wishing^ — or  rather  of  getting  what 
they  wished  for — would  be  gone.  They  felt 
therefore  that  it  was  quite  necessary  to  make 
up  their  minds  at  once,  although  they  would 
have  liked  to  have  thought  over  and  discussed 
the  matter  a  great  deal  longer,  and  had  a  kind 
of  fear  that  they  might  afterwards  wish  they 
had  asked  for  something  different.  But  the 
castle  walls  received  a  heavier  shock  than  ever 
at  the  breaking  of  the  next  wave,  and  it  was 
very  plain  that  a  few  more  would  sweep  away 
the  whole  building  altogether. 

So  Mary  and  Ethel  both  called  out  to  the 
Fairy  at  once^  and  without  thinking  any  more 
about  it.  Mary  said  she  should  like  a  dog 
that  would  go  into  the  sea,  and  Ethel  chose 
a  doll  that  could  talk. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  these  were  not 
very  wise  choices  after  all,  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  children  were  young, 
and  you  cannot  expect  to  find  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders.  You  and  I  would  no  doubt 
have  chosen  much  better,  but  then  we  are^ 
older  than  Mary  and  Ethel  and  Adolphus  were> 
at   the  time,  and  consequently  have  a  great 
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more  experience.  All  the  same,  I  liave 
often  thought  that  if  a  fairy  were  to  be  so 
veiy  kind  as  to  come  to  me  and  offer  me 
three  wishes,  I  should  want  to  take  some  time 
before  I  made  up  my  mind  what  the  two  first 
should  be.  As  to  the  third  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all.  It  would  be  that  I  might  be  allowed 
three  wishes  more,  by  which  means  one  might 
carry  the  business  on  till  one  had  got  every- 
thing which  one  could  possibly  want,  and  get 
rid  of  all  the  things  which  one  had  got  by 
mistake,  and  foiind  one  was  better  without. 
But  as  no  fairy  ever  does  come  with  a  generous 
offer  of  this  kind,  it  is  of  very  little  use  to 
settle  what  one  would  do  if  she  did,  and  I 
will  come  back  to  the  story  of  the  Dormer 
children. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  wished  their  wishes, 
the  Fairy  waved  her  wand  above  her  head 
three  times,  and  said  : 

"Very  well,  my  dears;  I  will  keep  my 
promise  to  you,  and  your  wishes  shall  all  come 
to  pass.  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  little 
more  talk  with  you,  and  perhaps  I  may  come 
back  and  do  so  one  of  these  fine  days.  But 
at  present  you  see  I  am  rather  pressed  for 
time :  had  you  built  your  castle  a  little  higher 
up  on  the  beach  I  might  have  stayed  a  little 
longer,  but  as  it  is  I  am  afraid  X  have  no 
choice  but  to  be  off." 

The  children  could  see  with  their  own  eyes 

that   the   little   lady  was  only  speaking   the 

truth.     For,  even  as  she  concluded  her  remarks, 

there  came  a  somewhat  larger  wave  than  usual, 

which  broke  right  up  against  the  castle.     The 

foundations  had  already  been  undermined  by 

the  water,  so  that  the  walls  having  nothing 

to  support  them,  naturally  gave  way,  and  the 

whole  building  sank  slowly  backwards  towards 

the  sea.      It  was  quite  evident  that  the  next 

wave  would  complete  the  destruction,  and  the 

next  but  one  would  leave  very  little  trace  of 

the  castle  at  all. 

The  Fairy,  however,  appeared  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion :  as  the  water  went  hissing  back 
from  the  ruined  castle  walls,  she  calmly  seized 
her  .sea-^^eed  boat,  launched  it  into  the  channel 
and  jumped  lightly  into  it.  Then,  standing 
erect  in  the  boat  as  it  floated  back  to  the 
sea,  she  ^^aved  her  hand  and  wand  again  to 
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the  children,  and  smiled  upon  them  with  a 
pleasant  smile ;  the  next  moment  came  a  wave 
which  to  all  appearances  swamped  her  and  her 
boat  altogether. 

"  Oh,  she  will  be  drowned !  "  called  out 
Adolphus,  ready  to  cry  as  he  saw  the  water 
roll  over  the  Fairy. 

But  fairies,  especially  if  they  are  sea-fairies, 
never  drown  (though  sea-faring  men  some- 
times do),  and  in  another  instant  the  children 
saw  the  boat  riding  on  the  top  of  the  next 
wave,  with  the  little  figure  still  standing  erect 
in  it,  and  waving  her  wand  once  more  as  her 
boat  gaily  darted  forward  on  the  crest  of  the 
billow.  The  next  moment  she  was  out  of  their 
sight,  and  the  sea  sent  no  more  such  visitors 
to  them  that  afternoon.  In  fact,  the  great  sea 
did  not  appear  to  trouble  itself  about  fairies 
the  least  bit  in  the  world,  any  more  than  about 
sharks,  dolphins,  mackerel,  and  shrimps.  •  It 
has  plenty  of  room  for  thorn  all,  on  its  surface 
and  down  below  in  its  deep  waters,  and  it  goes 
on  just  the  same  whether  they  stay  where  they 
are,  or  come  on  shore,  which  the  fish  part  of 
the  sea  people  never  do  if  they  can  possibly 
help  it. 

The  children  sat  for  some  time  looking  at 
the  sea  and  wondering  at  what  had  happened. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  wonder  as  you  sit  by 
the  sea  and  look  at  it,  the  great  moving, 
heaving,  living  thing  that  it  seems  to  be. 
You  may  wonder — you  must  wonder — and  be 
struck  by  its  vastness,  grandeur,  and  beauty, 
and  it  should  fill  your  heart  with  awe  as  you 
think  on  the  almighty  jx)wer  of  Him  who 
made  it,  and  gathered  the  waters  together, 
and  set  them  their  bounds  that  they  cannot 
pass. 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you  will  ever  have 
that  particular  cause  for  wonder  which  the 
little  Dormers  had,  for  fairies  in  sea- weed 
boats  do  not  appear  every  day  nor  to  every- 
body. 

After  the  Fairy  had  gone  quite  out  of  sight 
the  children  stood  gazing  after  her  for  some 
time  without  saying  anything,  for  their  little 
minds  were  full  of  surprise  at  the  strange 
visit  they  had  received. 

Then  Mary  turned  to  Ethel  and  said,  "  What 
a  kind  little  lady  she  seemed  to  be." 
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"  Yea,"  replied  Etliel :  "  I  wish  she  could 
have  stayed  a  little  longer.  Perhaps  she 
would.  If  we  hnd  built  our  castle  higher  up 
on  the  beach,  so  that  the  waves  couldn't  have 
reached  it  so  quick." 

"  But  we  could  not  know  aha  was  coming," 
returned  Mary,  "  or  we  might  have  done  so. 
She  seemed  quite  content  with  what  we  had 
done,  though,  and  ready  to  believe  it  wae  all 
done  oo  purpose  for  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  sister,  "  and  you  know  it 


did  jost  as  well  for  her  as  if  it  had  been  eo, 
and  so  it  was  very  Inclcy  we  tbonght  of  playing 
at  this  game.  Bat  how  about  the  things  she 
promised  t     Do  yon  think  we  shall  get  them 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mary,  "I  am  sure  we 
shall.  I  believe  fairies  always  keep  their  word 
and  do  what  they  promise,  and  of  course  this 
toaa  a  faity,  no  one  else  could  come  uid  go  liJu 
that." 


i^To  be  continued.) 


PICTURE    PAGE    WANTING    WORDS.    (FOR    PRIZE    STORY.) 


liUJU 
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CHARADES. 
1. 

A  maiden  pale  to  my  first  was  tied, 
While  the  seas  were  strewn  with  dead ; 
And  she  alone  o'er  the  waves  did  ride 
From  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead. 

In  my  second  I  rode,  and  a  horse  ran  away. 
And,  oh,  how  the  children  did  squall  I 
And  twenty-one  ladies  all  fainted  that  day 
For  they  saw  the  poor  rider  fall. 

My  whole  sat  alone  on  the  dirty  house-top, 

Where  the  cats  all  night  did  mew. 

With  soot  and  with  bread  crumbs  he  filled  his 

crop. 
And  then  to  his  nest  he  withdrew. 

2. 
My  first  to  your  lessons  you  do  each  night, 
In  my  second  the  Arabs  dwell ; 
My  whole,  if  you  open  a  book,  comes  to  light, 
'Tis  in  boxes  and  bags  as  welll 

REBUS. 
1. 

As  a  noun  I  am  a  useful  receptacle, 
As  a  verb  I  am  piracy  in  mid-ocean^ 
Behead  me  and  I  am  a  fish. 
Divide  this  fish  and  the  half  means  to  divide. 
The  last  half  transposed  means  to  allow. 
And  this  curtailed  leaves  a  French  word, 
And  the  French  word  transposed  makes 
A  Spanish  word  of  the  same  meaning. 


2. 
I'm  hate  and  envy  and  a  lot  of  wickednesses 
combined.     Behead  me  and  I  am  a  girPs  name. 
Behead  again  and  I  am  a  species  of   insect. 
Behead  again  and  I  am  not  boiling  point. 

ENIGMAS. 
1. 

I'm  sometimes  a* man  and  I'm  sometimes  a  boy, 
I'm  a  blot  in  your  book  and  a  scratch  on  your  face 
And  sometimes  I  cause  a  school-boy  great  joy, 
AnJ'e'en  in  the  Bible  I  have  found  a  place. 
At  me,  with  his  rifle,  a  soldier  doth  aim ; 
I,  a  family  saved,  if  you  cut  off  my  head, 
I'm  the  sign  of  a  man  who  can't  write  his  own 

name, 
Now  see  if  this  riddle  by  you  can  be  read. 

2. 
I  keep  your  clothes,  your  books,  your  toys, 
I  dwell  in  freedom  on  the  moor. 
I'm  feared  by  naughty  girls  and  boys. 
At  Christmas,  given  to  the  poor. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 
1. 

A  consonant,  .a  hole,  a  snake,  hard  things, 
foolish,  grown  up  boys,  a  consonant. 

2. 
A  consonant,  a  metal,  a  girl's  name,  young 
cows,   hard,   darker,   melancholy,   beer,  a  con- 
sonant. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  on  Page  128. 

CHARADES. 

1.  Pot-a-toe.     2.  liothbury. 


HIDDEN  TOWNS. 

^ug^y»  Derby,  Bedear,  Maidstone,  Eton. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 


1. 

A  ncho  R 

D 

omin  0 

E 

leg 

Y 

L 

ucc 

A 

P 

ee 

L 

H 

ea 

T 

I 

V 

Y 

Adelphi — ^Royalty. 
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2. 

Q  uatre-Bra  S 

XJ 

h         I 

E 

nte      R 

N 

arro     W* 

T 

asmani   A 

I 

llega      L 

N 

0         T 

D 

etermin   E 

U 

nde      R 

B 

iche      S 

W 

0 

Ao^Yihipelag  O 

R      esis      T 

D     isquie     T 

Quentin  Derward — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*  In  this  Doable  Acrostic,   as  given  at  ^tage  ItS^ 

the  word  close,  which  coiresponds  with  ^tarrmin^  was 

accidentally  omitted* 


THE    BOYS    AND    I. 

A  CHILD'S   STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Br  Mr.s,  MOLESWOETH,  Julhor  of  "Benny,"  ••  Tlie  Cuckoo  Clock,"  it:. 


CHAPTEB   VI.— WE  TKY  TO  BE  OOOD. 

"  Oar  Bister  is  quite  in  her  glory, 
Wli.ni  telling  ua  uice  little  tales." 

^S  ill-luck  would  have  it,  this  day 
also  was  wet  and  drearj'.  I  don't 
know  that  Mrs.  Partridge  or  Htiroh 

regretted  it,  for  if  it  had  hecn  fine 
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one  of  the  servants  would  have  had  to  take  as 
out  for  a  'walk.  But  ice  were  very  sorry.  Any- 
thing would  have  been  better  than  another 
long  dreary  day  up  in  the  dull  nuwery.  Still 
we  had  some  variety  to-day,  for  our  tutor  came 
to  give  us  our  first  lesson,  which  took  up  t^vo 
hours.  He  was  not  a  very  amusing  person ; 
he  was  very  thin  and  tired  looking,  but  he  was 
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perfectly  gentle,  so  we  liked  him  well  enough. 
We  liked  him  too  for  another  reason.  He 
said  that  we  were  very  well  on  for  our  ages ; 
and  as  mother  had  always  taught  us  herself, 
we  felt  quite  pleased  for  him  to  say  so.  He 
left  us  some  lessons  to  do  for  the  next  day,  but 
not  much.  Long  before  the  afternoon  was  half 
over  we  had  finished  them,  and  were  wondering 
whatever  we  could  get  to  do  to  help  us  through 
all  the  hours  that  still  remained.  This  was 
not  a  day  for  Uncle  GeofE  seeing  people  in  his 
house,  so  we  had  not  even  the  fun  of  listening 
to  the  carriages  stopping,  and  the  beU  ringing, 
and  trying  to  peep  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
getting  out.  Sarah  was  rather  kind —  she  came 
in  and  out  to  see-  us  as  oft^n  as  she  could,  but 
of  course  she  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  she  said  Mrs.  Partridge  made  her  work 
even  harder  than  she  needed.  Mrs.  Partridge 
did  not  come  up  stairs  again  herself  all  day, 
and  of  that  we  were  very  glad — 1  suppose 
she  found  the  stairs  too  much  for  her. 

Before  the  end  of  that  afternoon,  I  think  we 
had  changed  our  minds  about  wishing  we 
might  have  no  nurse.  Even  a  rather,  cross 
nurse  would  have  been  better  than  none  at  all. 
It  was  very  tiresome  every  time  we  wanted 
anything  to  have  to  fetch  it  ourselves,  or  to 
have  to  run  out  to  the  landing  and  stand  there 
till  Sarah  happened  to  come  in  sight.  There 
was  no  bell  in  the  nursery,  at  least  it  was 
broken,  but  even  if  it  hadn't  been,  we  shouldn't 
have  dared  to  ring  it.  And  two  buttons  came 
•off  Racey's  boot — both  off  the  same  boot,  just 
out  of  tiresomeness — and  he  couldn't  keep  it 
on  properly,  and  he  had  to  wear  cloth  boots  in 
the  house,  because  the  winter  before  he  had 
had  such  bad  chilblains,  so  I  had  to  try  to  sew 
them  on,  and  you  don't  know  how  I  pricked 
my  fingers  1  I  do  think  there  is  nothing  so 
horrible  as  sewing  on  boot  buttons. 

And  then  when  Tom  and  I  were  doing  our 
writing  for  Mr.  Lingard — that  was  our  tutor — 
for  the  next  day,  Tom  would  pull  the  ink  close 
over  to  him,  and  I  pulled  it  back  to  me,  and 
we  both  got  cross,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  ink  was  all  spilt  over  the  table ;  and  oh !  it 
inade  such  a  big  black  pool,  and  then  little 
streams  of  it  began  running  to  the  edge,  and 
irould  have  fallen  on  to  the  carpet. 
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"  Oh,"  said  Tom,  "  I'U  wipe  it  up ; "  and  up 
he  jumped  to  fetch  something  to  wipe  it  with, 
and  before  I  could  see  what  he  was  about,  what 
do  you  think  he  had  done  f  He  had  seized  my 
Lady  Plorimel's  opera  cloak  which  was  lying 
on  a  chair — of  course  it  shoiddn*t  have  been 
lying  about,  I  know — ^and  scrubbed  up  the  ink 
with  it  all  in  a  minute.  The  cloak  was  black 
silk  outside,  so  he  thought  it  was  just  a  piece  of 
black  stuff  lying  about — ^but  inside  it  was 
lovely  pale  pink,  and  of  course  it  was  quite 
spoilt.  I  was  so  vexed  that  I  began  to  cry, 
and  then  Tom  was  dreadfully  sorry,  and  came 
and  hugged  and  kissed  me,  and  so  we  made 
friends  again,  and  the  ink  spilling  sent  away 
our  quarrelling  any  way.  And  perhaps  it  was 
better  for  Lady  Florimel's  cloak  to  be  spoilt, 
than  for  the  carpet,  for  then  we  should  have 
had  a  very  great  scolding  from  Mrs.  Partridge. 
It  didn't  matter  for  the  table,  as  it  just  had  an 
oilcloth  cover  that  would  not  stain.  And  when 
we  had  made  friends  again,  we  all  climbed  up 
on  to  the  window-sill,  and  began  to  wonder 
what  we  should  do. 

'^  Tom,"  said  Bacey,  pressing  his  face  flat 
against  the  window,  so  as  to  see  out  better, 
**  Tom,  have  you  seen  the  air-garden  f  " 

"  The  air-garden,"  repeated  Tom,  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

''He  means  that  little  sticking  out  glass 
place,"  I  explained,  ''with  flowers  and  plants 
in — there,  further  down  on  the  other  side." 

"A  preservatory,"  said  Tom,  rather  con- 
temptuously, "  why,  who  would  think  'what  you 
meant,  if  you  say  a'  air-garden." 

"  /  zink  it's  a  much  prettier  name  than 
'servatory,"  said  Eacey  indignantly. 

I  began  to  be  afraid  of  getting  into  quarrel- 
ling again  just  from  having  nothing  to  do ;  the 
big  clock  on  the  stair  which  we  could  hear 
from  the  nursery,  had  struck  only  three  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  there  was  still  a  whole 
hour  to  tea.  The  boys  were  really  tired  of  all 
their  toys,  and  I  didn't  care  to  play  with  my 
dolls.  The  misfortune  to  Lady  Florimers  cloak 
had  put  me  out  of  conceit  of  them  for  the 
present. 

"  Let's  tell  each  other  stories,"  I  said. 

"  Don't  know  none,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  make  them  up,"  said  I. 
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"I  know  lots,"  remarked  Racey. 
"  Well,  you  begin  then,"  said  I. 
"  Oh  no,"  objected  Tom,  "  Eacey's  stories  are 
90  silly.     You   tell  us   one,  Audrey,  and   I'll 
thinlr  of  one'  while  you  are  telling  it." 

"Thank  you — how  much  would  you  listen 
to  mine,  if  you  were  making  one  yourself  all 
the  time ! " 

"  Oh  but  I  vsovld  listen — dear  Audrey,  your 
stories  are  always  so  nice,"  said  Tom,  coaxingly ; 
bat  Racey  was  so  offended  at  Tom  saying  his 
stones  were  stupid,  that  he  wouldn't  speak  at 
aU. 

"  Well,  1*11  tell  one  if  you'll  let  Kacey  tell 
one  too.  I  don't  think  his  are  stupid  at  all. 
And  if  you  can  think  of  one,  you  can  tell  yours 
too.  Let's  all  be  quiet  for  five  minutes  to 
think  of  them." 
''  Mine's  all  ready,"  said  Eacey.     "  It's  about 

a " 

'^Huflh,  you're  not  to  tell  till  it's  your  turn," 
said  Tom  sharply,  so  that  Eacey  looked  ofEended 
a^ain ;  and  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  stop  their 
quarrelling,  that  I  had  to  begin  my  story  before 
I  had  got  it  half  settled.  I  mean  before  I  had 
thought  quite  how  to  tell  it  rightly,  for  the 
story  itself  was  true,  as  mother  had  told  it  me 
herself. 

"Tom  and  Eacey,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think 
you  ever  heard  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
Mother  told  it  to  me  one  day  when  you  weren't 
in  the  room.  It  is  about  mother's  godmother 
when  she  was  a  little  girl." 

**  Mother's  godmother's  little  girl,"  said  Tom, 
looking  rather  puzzled. 

"^N'o,  of  course  not,  you  stupid  boy,"  said  I, 
at  which  Tom  looked  ofEended.  It  seemed  as 
'^  we  couldn't  get  out  of  the  way  of  quarrelling 
that  aftemcK>n,  and  the  minute  I  had  said  it, 
I  was  sorry.  "  Oh,  dear  Tom,  don't  be  vexed. 
1  didn't  mean  to  call  you  stupid,"  I  said, 
'loickly.  "  I'll  tell  you  how  I  mean.  Mother 
had  a  godmotheir,  you  know,  just  like  you  have 
Uncle  Geo£E  for  your  godfather.  And  mother 
was  called  after  her  godmother,  whose  name 
▼as  like  mother's  of  course,  as  she  was  called 
after  her.  Well,  this  godmother  was  partly 
French  and  partly  English,  and  of  course  when 
she  was  young,  before  she  was  grown  up,  she 
was  a  little  girl,  just  like  everybody  else." 
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"Except  boys,"  said  Tom  very  seriously. 
He  was  anxious  to  show  me  that  he  was  giving 
his  whole  attention.  "  When  men  are  little 
they're  boys,  not  girls." 

"Of  course,"  I  said  again.  "Well,  any 
^^Jf   you   see   now   how   I   mean — this   lady, 

Madame ^I  forget  her  last  name,  it's  very 

hard  to  say,  I'll  call  her  Marie,  for  that  was 
her  first   name,  and   of   course  when  she  was 

little  she  wasn't  called  Madame ,  well  when 

she  was  little,  she  was  taken  for  a  visit  to  her 
grandmother,  who  lived  in  France." 

"  Didn't  she  live  in  France  herself  1 "  said 
Tom ;  "I  thought  you  said  she  was  French." 

"  She  was  part  French — not  all.  No,  I  don't 
think  she  lived  in  France.  They  took  her  there 
for  a  visit,  so  she  couldn't  have  been  living 
there.  She  went  to  stay  with  her  grandmother, 
I  told  you,  and  her  grandmother  lived  in  a 
queer  old  town,  that  was  as  old  as — as  old  as — '' 
I  stopped  to  think  of  the  oldest  thing  I  knew. 

"  As  old  as  old,"  suggested  Tom. 

"  As  old  as  twenty  grandmothers,  all  top  of 
each  'nother,"  said  Eacey. 

This  was  thought  very  witty,  and  we  spent  a 
minute  or  two  in  laughing  at  it.  Then  I 
started  again.  "  Well,  never  mind  how  old  it 
was,  any  way  it  was  very  old,  for  mother  told 
me  she  had  once  been  there  herself,  and  the 
churches  and  houses  were  all  like  old  castles, 
the  walls  were  so  thick,  and  the  stones  they 
were  made  of  so  grey  and  worn-looking.  And 
in  this  old  town  once  a  year,  there  was  a  great, 
great,  big  fair — ^you  know  what  I  mean  boys — 
people  used  to  come  from  ever  so  far,  bringing 
things  to  sell,  and  all  the  biggest  streets  were 
set  out  with  little  wooden  shops,  with  all  the 
things  in.  There  were  even  Turkish  and  Chinese 
people  selling  things ;  and  all  the  people  in  the 
town,  and  the  country  people  round  about,  used 
to  look  forward  all  the  year  to  the  things  they 
would  buy  at  this  fair.  It  wasn't  all  for  buying 
though ;  there  were  lots  of  show  things,  animals 
you  know,  shows  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  snakes 
and  monkeys,  and  other  shows,  like  circuses — 
ladies  and  gentlemen  all  dressed  up,  and  even 
little  children  riding  round  and  round  on 
beautiful  horses,  and  sometimes  dancing  up  in 
the  air  on  ropes.  And  there  were  music  places, 
and  lots  of  shops  too,  where  you  could  get  nice 
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things  to  eat — altogether  it  was  very  nice. 
Marie  used  to  go  out  for  a  walk  every  day  with 
her  nurse,  and  she  always  pulled  and  pulled 
till  she  came  the  way  to  where  the  fair  was. 
But  her  grandmother  told  the  nurse  she  must 
never  take  Marie  to  the  fair  without  lier, 
because  there  were  sometimes  such  crowds  and 
crowds  of  people,  that  the  grandmother  was 
afraid  Marie  might  get  hurt  some  way.  Marie 
cried  the  day  her  grandmother  said  that,  because 
she  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  spend  some 
money  that  some  one  had  sent  her,  or  given  her ; 
perhaps  her  father  had  sent  it  her  in  a  letter 
for  her  birthday — I  think  that  was  it.  She 
was  only  five  years  old,  quite  a  little  girl,  so  it 
was  no  wonder  she  cried.  And  so  her  grand- 
mother promised  she  would  take  her  the  next 
day  if  it  was  fine ;  and  it  was  fine,  so  Marie  set 
ofE  to  the  fair  with  her  grandmother,  and  her 
nurse  walked  behind.  It  must  have  been  a 
very  funny  place  mother  told  me,  for  besides  all 
the  Turkey  people,  and  Chinese,  and  Spanish, 
and  all  that,  there  were  all  the  funny  dresses 
of  the  country  people  themselves.  The  women 
had  high  caps,  all  stuck  up  with  wires,  and 
bright  coloured  skirts,  and  velvet  bodies.  I 
know  what  they  were  like,  because  mother  had 
a  doll  once  that  her  godmother  had  i^nt  her 
dressed  that  way,  and  mother  remembered  it 
quite.  I  wish  we  could  see  a  picture  of  that  fair 
now,  don't  you  Tom?  how  funny  it  wouki  be, 
and  even  that  little  Marie's  dress  would  look 
funny  and  old-fashioned  now !  " 

"  What  would  it  be  like  %  "  said  Tom. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  it  would  be  some- 
thing like  the  little  tiny  pictures  there  used  to 
be  in  the  drawing-room,  hanging  up  in  velvet 
cases  on  the  wall — mini — something  mother 
called  them,  of  papa's  aunts  when  they  were 
little.  They  had  white  frocks,  and  blue  sashes, 
tied  right  up  under  their  arms,  and  their  hair 
all  curling.'* 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Tom.  "  Gro  on, 
Audrey,  I  can  fancy  Marie  quite  well." 

"Well,  she  went  trotting  along  beside  her 
grandmother,  and  she  was  very  pleased,  because 
she  had  her  money  to  spend,  and  she  was  a 
very  pretty  little  girl,  so  everybody  looked  at 
her.  And  she  was  very  nicely  dressed,  and 
her  hair  was  beautiful ;  I  was  forgetting  that, 


for  it  has  to  do  with  the  story — long,  long, 
curls  of  bright  light  hair  down  her  back.    Aiid 
she  bought  with  her  money  a  very  pretty  little 
basket,  with  roses  painted  outside ;  and  after  a 
while,  when  they  had  looked  at  all  the  shops, 
her  grandmother  thought  it  was  time  to  go 
home.     They   had    to    pass    through    a  very 
crowded    place,   where   a  lot   of   people  were 
standing  to  see  some  kind  of  show,  and  Marie's 
grandmother  said  to  the  nurse,  *  Wait  a  minute, 
the  crowd  will  be  going,  for  the  show  is  just 
over.'     So  the  nurse,  who  had  Marie's  hand, 
stepped   back  just  a  little   bit  to   wait,  and 
Marie,  seeing  her  grandmother  just  in  front, 
pulled  away  from  the  nurse  to  get  beside  her 
grandmother.    But  just  then — they  were  stand- 
ing like  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  you  know — 
Marie  caught  sight  of  a  funnily  dressed  up  dog, 
that  a  man  had  on  a  table,  and  that  he  was 
making  bow  to  the  people  that  passed.     Mean- 
ing to  come  back  in  a  moment,  Marie  darte<l 
away  to  see  the  dog,  and  just  for  a  little  while 
the  nurse  didn't  miss   her,  thinking  she  was 
with  her  grandmother,  for  she  had  said  when 
she  pulled  away  her  hand,  '  I  want  to  go  to 
grandmother,*  and  of  course  her  grandmother 
didn't  miss  her,  thinking  she  was  behind  with 
the  nurse.     Marie  was  so  pleased  witlr  the  dog 
that  she  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  looking  at 
it,  and  laughing  to  herself  at  its  tricks.     And 
then   she  heard   some  one   saying  to    her,  in 
French  of  course — she  could  speak  both  French 
and  English — *  Oh,  what  pretty  hair  the  youn<r 
lady  has  I     Oh  what  a  charming  young  lady  \ ' 
And  when  she  turned  round  she  saw  the  person 
that  was  speaking  to  her  was  a  gipsy^-lookin^ 
girl — of  course  Marie  was  too  little  to  know 
that  she  was  gipsy-looking — but  she   remem- 
bered that  she  had  very  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and   a  bright   scarlet   dress,   and   shiny   gold 
things  about  her  head.     She  must  have  been 
one  of  the  rope- dancing  players  mother  told 
me,  for  afterwards  her  grandmother    notictxl 
that  their  tent  was  close  by  the  dancing  do^ 
place.     Little   Marie    looked    up   at    the   giH 
without  speaking.     Then  the  girl  said  to  herj 
*  I  have  two  little  dogs  that  dance  much  bettej 
than  that.     Will  the  young  lady  come  with  m.i 
to  see  them  ?  * 

"  She  held  out  her  hand,  but  Marie  woidd  noi 
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take  her  hand,  because  she  thought  it  was 
dirty.  She  wanted  dreadfully  to  'see  the  two 
dogs  though,  so  she  said  to  the  girl,  'You 
show  me  where,  and  I'll  come,  and  then  you 
must  take  me  back  to  my  grandmother.' 

"  *  Oh  yes,"  said  the  girl,  *  you  come  after  me, 
and  then,  when  you've  seen  the  dogs,  I'll  take 
yon  back  to  your  grandmother.' 

"  Bo  the  girl  turned  another  way  and  went  in 
among  the  tents,  like  at  the  back  of  them,  and 
Marie  went  after  her.  The  girl  walked  quick, 
but  she  kept  looking  back  to  see  if  Marie  was 
coming.  Marie  was  coming  as  fast  as  she  could, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  close  to  her  it  seemed, 
she  heard  the  most  awful  big  noise  she  had 
ever  heard  in  her  life;  a  roar,  so  dreadfully 
loud,  that  it  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  like 
thunder.  Marie  knew  what  it  was,  for  when 
she  had  been  at  the  fair  before,  alone  with  her 
nurse,  she  had  heard  it,  though  never  so  near, 
and  her  nurse  had  told  her  it  was  the  lion,  the 
great  big  lion  they  had  in  the  animal  show 
place." 

"Oh  Audrey,"  Bacey  interrupted,  coming 
close  up  to  me  and  cuddling  his  face  into  my 
shoulder,  "don't  tell  stories  about  lions.  It 
does  so  f'ighten  me." 

"Lubbish,"  said  Tom,  "do  go  on,  Audrey. 
IVs  lovely."  (Why  Tom  always  said  "  lubbish  " 
for  "  rubbish  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  for  he 
could  say  his  r'»  well  enough.) 

*'  Well,"  I  went  on,  "  Marie  was  no  braver 
than  Racey,  for  when  she  heard  this  terrible 
roar,  she  really  thought  the  lion  was  coming 
after  her,  and  she  turned  and  ran,  as  fast  as 
ever  her  feet  could  go,  right  the  other  way. 
She  turned  so  suddenly  and  ran  so  fast,  that 
when  the  gipsy  girl  turned  round  to  look  for 
her,  she  was  out  of  sight." 
"  Wa8  the  gipsy  vexed  ?  "  asked  Tom. 
"  Of  course  she  was." 

"But  it  was  very  kind  of  her  to  say  she 
would  show  Marie  her  two  little  dogs.  Wasn't 
she  a  kind  girU  " 

"  No,  not  really.  Marie's  grandmother  told 
her  afterwards  that  no  doubt  the  girl  had 
wanted  to  steal  her,  and  that  her  people  would 
have  made  Marie  into  a  rope-dancing  girl,  be- 
cause you  see  she  was  so  pretty,  and  had  such 
beautiful  hair.   And  they  would  have  taken  her 
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far  away  to  other  countries,  and  sbe  was  so 
little  that  after  a  while  she  would  have  for- 
gotten her  friends  very  likely,  and  her  father 
and  mother  would  never  have  seen  her  again. 
Just  think  what  a  difference  it  would  have 
made  if  the  lion  hadn't  roared  just  that  minute ! 
Marie  would  very  likely  have  grown  up  a  poor 
dancing  girl,  and  nobody  would  ever  have 
known  who  she  was.  And  she  would  never 
have  been  mother's  godmother,  so  I  wouldn't 
ever  have  been  telling  you  this  story." 

"  How  queer ! "  said  Tom,  consideringly. 
"  All  just  because  of  the  lion's  roar.  But  please 
go  on,  Audrey,     Where  did  Marie  run  to  ?  " 

"  Zes,  where  did  she  zun  to  ?  "  said  Racey. 

"You're  a  parrot,  Racey.  I  don't  believe 
you've  been  listening." 

"  I  has,"  said  Racej',  indignantly. 

"Well,  she  ran  and  ran,  till  she  got  quite 
out  of  the  fair,  and  in  among  a  lot  of  streets, 
where  she  didn't  know  her  way  a  bit.  She  did 
know  some  of  the  big  streets  close  to  her  grand- 
mother's house  a  little,  but  these  little  narrow 
streets  she  didn't  know  one  bit ;  and  when  she 
stopped,  after  running  till  she  was  quite  out 
of  breath,  she  didn't  know  how  to  go  home 
at  all.  She  was  still  frightened,  she  fancied 
perhaps  the  lion  was  running  after  her,  and 
she  looked  about  to  see  where  she  could  go  to 
be  safe  out  of  his  way.  Near  to  where  she 
was  she  noticed  a  door  open ;  she  went  up  and 
peeped  in.  It  was  a  kitchen,  and  in  this  kitchen 
an  old  woman  was  sitting  with  a  pillow^ — ^not  a 
pillow  like  what  we  have  in  bed,  you  know — 
but  a  hard  cushion,  more  like  a  footstool,  that's 
what  they  call  a  lace  pillow — with  a  pillow 
before  her,  making  lace.  She  looked  a  nice  old 
woman,  and  the  room  seemed  clean,  and  there 
were  flowers  in  the  window,  so  Marie  peeped  in 
a  little  further,  and  at  last  got  in  altogether, 
and  stood  in  the  doorway.  The  old  woman 
looked  up  to  see  what  it  was  that  was  in  her 
light,  and  when  she  saw  it  was  a  little  girl,  she 
said,  *  Good  morning,  miss,'  to  her  very  nicely, 
and  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  Marie  said, 
*  Good  morning,  madame,'  to  her  quite  nicely  too, 
and  then  she  said,  still  looking  frightened — 

"  *  Oh  it's  the  lion ;  I  ran  away  from  the  lion, 
because  I  thought  he  was  going  to  eat  me  up.' 

"  The  old  woman  quite  understood,  for  of 
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course  she  knew  about  the  fair  and  the  animals 
that  were  there,  and  she  saw  that  the  little  girl 
must  have  strayed  away  from  her  friends.  So 
she  made  Marie  come  in,  and  she  gave  her  a 
little  chair  to  sit  on,  and  some  milk  to  drink, 
and  then  she  asked  her  her  name,  to  try  to  find 
out  who  she  was,  only  unfortunately  Marie 
didn't  know  any  of  her  name  except  just 
*  Marie/ 

"  *  Dear  me,*  said  the  old  woman, '  that  won't 
do,  there's  such  lots  of  little  Maries.' 

"But  she  went  on  questioning  her  till  she 
found  that  Marie  was  staying  with  her  grand- 
mother, that  she  had  come  over  the  sea  to  stay 
with  her,  and  that  her  grandmother  had  a 
parrot,  whose  cage  hung  out  of  the  window,  and 
who  talked  to  the  people  passing  in  the  street, 
and  that  he  called  her  grandmother's  maid, 
'Babett,  Ba-Ba-bette.'  And  when  Marie  said 
that,  the  old  woman  quite  jumped. 

"  *  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,*  she  said.  *  I  know 
who  is  the  young  lady's  grandmother ; '  and  up 
she  got,  and  put  away  her  lace,  and  took  Marie 
by  the  hand  to  lead  her  home.  Marie  was  just 
a  little  frightened  at  first  to  go  out  into  the 
street  again,  for  fear  the  lion  should  be  coming 
that  way ;  but  the  old  woman  told  her  she  was 
sure  he  wouldn't  be,  and  really^  you  »know, 
though  Marie  didn't  know  it,  she  had  far  more 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  gipsy  girl  than  of  the 
poor  lion,  who  had  only  been  roaring  to  amuse 
himself  in  his  cage.  But  they  got  on  quite  well 
through  the  streets,  and  just  as  they  came  to  the 
comer  near  where  was  Marie's  grandmother's 
house,  there  they  saw  her  grandmother  and  the 
nurse,  and  Babette  behind  them,  and  the  cook 
behind  her,  and  the  gardener  last  of  all,  all 
coming  hurry-scurrying  out  of  the  house,  all  to 
go  different  ways  to  look  for  Marie.  Her  grand- 
mother had  come  home,  you  see,  ihm\DXig perhaps 
Marie  had  found  her  way  there;  but  she  and 
the  nurse  were  most  dreadfully  frightened,  and 
you  can  fancy  how  delighted  they  were  when 
they  found  her.  Only  all  the  time  of  the  fair 
after  that,  Marie's  grandmother  would  not  let 
her  go  out  except  in  the  garden,  which  was  a 
big  one  though,  for  fear  the  gipsy  dancing  girl 
should  try  to  steal  her  again." 

"  But  she  didn't  ? "  said  Racey,  drawing  a 
long  breath. 
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"No,  of  course  she  didn't.  If  she  had,  I 
couldn't  have  told  you  the  story." 

"Oh  I'm  80  glad  she  didn't,"  said  Racey 
again.  "Oh  Audrey,  I'm  so  glad  nobody 
stolened  her,  and  that  no  lionds  eated  her.  Oh, 
it  makes  me  s'iver  to  think  of  dipsies  and 
lionds." 

"  You  little  stupid,"  said  Tom.  Really  he 
was  very  tiresome  about  teasing  poor  Racey 
sometimes. 

"You're  not  to  t-ease  him,  Tom,"  I  said; 
"and  now  it's  your  turn  to  tell  a  story." 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "it's  about  a  boy  that 
was  dedfully  frightened  of  li — " 

"  Oh  Audrey,  he's  going  to  make  up  a'  ugly 
story  about  me,"  said  Racey,  beseechingly. 

"  Ko,  no,  I'm  not,"  said  Tom,  "  I  was  only 
teasing.  My  story's  very  nice,  but  it's  very 
short.  Once  there  was  a  bird  that  lived  in  a 
garden — ^Pierson  told  me  this  story — ^but  when 
it  came  winter  the  bird  went  away  to  some 
place  where  it  was  always  summer.  I  think, 
but  I'm  not  quite  sure — I  think  the  bird  went 
to  the  sun,  Pierson  said." 

"  Oh  no,  it  couldn't  be  that.  The  snn's  much 
too  far  away.  I've  heard  about  those  birds. 
They  don't  go  to  the  sun,  they  go  to  countries 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  where  the  sun 
always  shines,  that's  what  you're  thinking  of, 
Tom." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  was  it,"  said  Tom, 
though  only  half  satisfied,  "  it  would  be  much 
nicer  to  say  they  went  to  the  sun.  Well  this 
bird  had  a  nest  in  the  garden,  and  there  was  a 
girl  that  lived  in  the  garden — I  mean  in  the 
house  where  the  garden  was — that  used  to  look 
at  the  birds,  'cause  she  liked  them  very  much. 
And  she  liked  this  bird  best,  'cause  its  nest 
was  just  under  her  window,  and  she  heard  it 
singing  in  the  morning.  And  when  it  began 
to  come  winter  she  knew  the  bird  would  go 
away,  so  what  do  you  think  she  did  %  She  got 
it  catched  one  day,  and  she  tied  a  very  weeny, 
weeny  ribbon  under  it's  wing,  some  way  that  it 
couldn't  come  undone,  and  then  she  let  it  ^, 
And  soon  it  went  away  to  that  other  country, 
and  the  winter  came.  And  the  girl  was  ver}' 
ill  that  winter.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  measles 
she  had,"  said  Tom  looking  very  wise,  "  but  I 
should   think  it  was.     And  they  thought  she 
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was  going  to  die  after  the  winter  was  gone- 
And  she  kept  wistiing  the  birds  wonid  come 
back,  'cause  she  thonght  she'd  die  before  the^ 
corned-  But  at  last  one  morning  she  heard  a 
little  sqneaking — no  I  don't  mean  squeaking — 
I  mean  cliirping,  just  outside  her  window,  and 
she  colled  the  aerrants,  and  told  them  ehe  was 
sure  her  bird  had  come  back,  and  they  muBt 
catch  it.  And  her  nui;se  catched  it  some 
way,  and  brought  it  to  her,  and  what  do 
TOO  think)  when  she  looked  under  its  wing, 
ihere  was  the  weeny  ribbon  she  had  tied.  It 
was  the  very  same  bird.  Wasn't  it  clever  to 
kDow  to  come  back  to  the  very  same  window 


even!  It's  quite  true,  Fierson  knowed  the 
girl." 

"  And  did  eho  die  V  I  asked  Tom. 

"  Oh  no ;  she  was  so  glad  the  bird  had  come 
back,  that  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  got  quite 
well  that  very  minute." 

"That  very  minute,  Tom,"  I  said^  "she 
couldn't  get  well  all  in  a  minute." 

"  Oh,  but  she  just  did ;  and  if  you  don't 
believe  it,  you  needn't.  Pieraon  knowed  her. 
I  think  it's  a.  very  nice  story,  not  frightening 
at  all." 

"  Yes,  it's  very  nice,"  I  said.  "  Thank  you, 
Tom.     Now,  Bacey,  it's  your  turn." 


{To  b«  eoniinned.) 


HAY-TIME. 


HAY-TIME. 


UMMER  trees  are  clad  in  green. 
All  the  buds  are  blowing, 
And  the  winter's  gone  away: 
There  is  no  fear  of  snowing. 

Now  the  tufted  grass  is  laid, 
Alas,  the  fair  wild  flowers ! 

They  died  too  soon  beneath  the  scythe, 
And  wither  through  the  hours. 

The  little  lield-mice  fly  in  fear, 
The  lark's  nest  is  turned  over. 

The  mowers  spared  nor  mouse  nor  bird, 
Nor  buttercup  nor  clover. 

The  great  bright  sun  has  gone  to  bed, 
And  left  the  flowers  dying ; 

They're  dead  when  he  gets  up  again, 
He  sees  them  without  crying. 


And  well  it  is  no  tears  should  fall, 
That  Heaven  should  send  no  shower; 

In  hay-time  summer  winds  should  blow, 
The  sun  show  all  his  power. 

And  to  the  hay-field  children  come^ 
With  merry  shouts  of  laughter; 

And  tumble  all  the  hay  about, 
And  then  come  tumbling  after. 

The  children  revel  in  the  hay. 
All  in  the  bright  June  morning, 

The  hay  that  was  such  grand  tall  grass. 
With  sweet  gay  flowers  adorning. 

But  all  the  world  must  have  its  day. 

Its  time  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
The  grass  must  grow,  the  flowers  bloom. 

Not  thinking  of  the  morrow. 

Whatever  is,  be  sure  is  best, 

If  pleasure,  or  if  trouble. 
And  nothing  lasts,  however  bright — 

Not  even  a  soap-bubble  1 


IfiO 


TIM'S    LESSON 


TIM'S    LES-SON. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 


AE,  far  a-way  in  the  coun-try  there  lived  a  lit-tle 
boy  in  a  cot-tage  with  his  fath-er  and  mo-ther. 
His  fa-ther  was  a  poor  man,  and  went  out 
to  work  ev-ery  day,  and  was  a-way  near-ly  all 
day,  Tim-my — ^for  the  lit-tle  lad's  name  was  Tim-o-thy — 
and  his  mo-ther  were  left  in  the  cot-tage  ar-lone.  Tim's 
mo-ther  had  plen-ty  to  do  to  keep  her  cot-tage  clean, 
wash  the  clothes,  and  have  all  ready  for  her  good  man 
when  he  came  home.  And  Tim's  fa-ther  was  wel-com-ed 
by  a  bright  fire,  a  well-swept  hearth,  clean  cot-tage,  and 
a  sweet  lov-ing  smile  when-ev-er  he  re-tum-ed. 

He  got  sweet  smiles  from  his  wife,  that  is  to  say,  but 
not  from  his  lit-tle  boy,  who  was  a  bad-tem-per-ed  lit-tle 
ur-chin.  He  was  the  on-ly  child  of  his  mo-ther,  so  she 
thought  he  was  the  on-ly  child  in  the  world.  Tim  suf-fer- 
ed  for  this,  for  he  rul-ed  his  mo-ther,  and  that  you  know 
is  a  ve-ry  bad  thing  for  any  lit-tle  child  to  do.  The  fact 
was  that  Tim,  the  on-ly  child,  gave  as  much  trou-ble  as 
four  or  five  good  lit-tle  boys  of  his  age  would  have  done. 
If  his  mo-ther's  back  was  tum-ed  he  would  eith-er  pop 
some-thing  in-to  the  fire  or  try  to  pull  out  a  light-ed  stick. 
When  she  was  at  her  wash-tub  he  would  take  up  a  piece 
of  dirt  and  throw  it  in  a-mongst  the  clothes  that  were 
be-ing  wash-ed,  or  some-times  he  would  run  a-way  as  fast 
as  his  naugh-ty  lit-tle  legs  could  car-ry  him  and  hide ;  so 
that  his  mo-ther  would  have  a  fine  fright,  not  know-ing 
what  had  be-come  of  him. 

This  was  the  trick  his  mo-ther  dread-ed  most,  for  she 
was  in  great  fear  of  los-ing  her  pre-cious  boy  in  spite  of 
his  bad  tem-per  and  naugh-ty  ways.     Tim  would  of-ten 
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be  quite  cross  and  sul-ky  to  his  fa-ther,  with-out  any 
rea-son,  when  he  came  home  ;  in  fact  he  was  an  o-di-ous 
little  boy. 

One  day  he  ran  off  from  the  cot-tage  so  far  that  his 
mo-ther  saw  his  stout  lit-tle  fig-ure  quite  like  a  speck  in 
the  dis-tance,  and  she  had  a  fine  ran  af-ter  him.  How- 
ever, she  was  thank-ful  to  catch  him  at  last  and  have 
him  in  her  arms  a-gain  to  car-ry  home.  But  when  she 
took  Mas-ter  Tim  up  he  kick-ed,  and  scratch-ed,  and 
scream-ed,  and  made  a  ter-ri-ble  fuss.  Then,  for-tun-ate-ly, 
Tim's  fath-er  saw  the  scene  from  a  dis-tance,  and  he  came 
quick-ly,  took  the  child  from  his  mo-ther,  and  car-ri-ed 
him  to  the  cot-tage.  "  Now,"  he  said  to  Tim,  "  I  am 
mas-ter  of  this  cot-tage,  and  I  won't  have  you  be-have  in 
this  way ;  you  must  be  good  I  say." 

Little  Tim,  still  in  a  great  fury,  screamed  out : 

"  I  mas-ter  of  dis  cot-tage,  I  mas-ter." 

"  Ve-ry  well,"  said  his  fii-ther,  "  you  shall  be  mas-ter, 
but  it  shall  be  of  the  out-side  of  the  cot-tage."  And 
tak-ing  him  up  he  put  him  out-side  the  door,  and  shut  it. 
Tim's  mo-ther  was  too  wise  to  in-ter-fere. 

When  Tim  found  him-self  shut  out  he  no  lon-ger 
wish-ed  to  run  off.  He  thought  of  his  kind  mo-ther's  lap, 
of  his  lit-tle  chair  by  the  fire-side,  of  his  nice  bread  and 
milk,  of  his  lit-tle  warm  bed,  and  he  cried  bit-ter-ly  now 
from  sor-row  at  be-ing  tum-ed  out.  At  last  his  fa-ther 
o-pen-ed  the  door  and  took  com-pas-sion  upon  his  naugh-ty 
lit-tle  boy,  and  Tim  had  his  tea  and  went  to  bed  hap-pi-ly. 
He  nev-er  ran  a-way  a-gain,  or  said  that  he  was  mas-ter 
of  the  cot-tage.  You  see  he  was  a  bet-ter  boy  af-ter  this 
les-son. 
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By  Mrs.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


BABY'S  SHOE  AND  STOCKING. 

HE  shoe  to  be  knitted  in  any 

colour  of    Berlin    wool,    the 

stocking    with    white,    on    2 

wires  No.  16,  and  sewn  up  as 

afterwards'described.    Cast  on 

with  colour  30  stitches. 

First  row  plain,  second  row  slip  1,  plain  27 

stitches ;  make  one  by  knitting  first  the  front 

of  the  loop  and  then  the  back,  plain  2. 

Third  row,  slip  1,  plain  28  stitches,  make  1, 
plain  2.  Repeat  as  third  row  18  more  times, 
always  knitting  one  more  plain  before  the 
make  1  at  the  end  of  each  row,  till  there 
are  50   stitches  on  the   wire,  then   work   as 

follows : — 

Twenty-second  row,  slip  1,  knit  the  other 
stitches  plain,  and  4  rows  more. 

Twenty-seventh  row,  slip  1,  plain  15 ;  now 
tie  on  the  white,  and  work  the  remainder  of 
the  row  with  it,  there  should  be  of  white,  34 
stitches  in  all. 

Twenty-eighth  row,  slip  1,  plain  33  with 
white,  with  colour  plain  16. 

Twenty-ninth  row,  slip  1,  plain  15  with 
colour,  then  with  white,  *  knit  2  stitches 
together,  put  over  the  thread,  plain  1,  purl  1  j 
repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row,  edge  plain  2. 

Thirtieth  row,  slip  1,  plain  1  *  knit  2  together, 
put  over  the  thread,  plain  1,  purl  1,  with 
white;  repeat  from  *  to  end  of  white,  then 
with  colour,  plain  16. 

Repeat    as   29th    and   30th    rows   3   times 

more. 

Thirty-seventh  row,  slip  1,  plain  15,  colour, 
then  with  white,  *  knit  2  together,  put  over 
the  thread,  plain  1,  purl  1,  repeat  from  ♦  to 
end,  edge  plain  2. 

Thirty-eighth  row,  slip  1,  plain  1,  plain  20; 
then  knit  2  together,  plain  1,  purl  1,  all  but  16 
knit  these  plain  with  colour. 

Thirty-ninth  row,  slip  1,  plain  15,  with 
colour;  knit  2  together  put  over  the  thread, 
plain  1,  purl  1,  repeat  all  but  22  loops,  lift 
them  on  to  a  piece  of  thread  until  the  other 
side  is  worked,  and  tie  it  securely. 
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Fortieth  row,  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread,  plain  1,  purl  1, three  times  with  white; 
then  with  colour  plain  16. 

Forty-first  row,  sHp  1,  plain  15,  with  colour  ; 
then  with  white  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread,  plain  1,  purl  1,  repeat. 

Forty-second  row,  knit  2  together,  put  over 
the  thread,  plain  1,  purl  1,  3  times  with  white, 
then  with  colour,  plain  16. 

Repeat  as  forty-first  and  forty-second  rows, 
4  times  more. 

Fifty-first  row,  slip  1,  plain  15  colour,  then 
with  white,  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread,  plain  1,  purl  1,  3  times ;  now  cast  on  22 
loops  for  the  other  side  of  ancle. 

Fifty-second  row,  slip  1,  plain  1,  edge; 
plain  20  with  white,,  knit  2  together,  put  over 
the  thread,  plain  1,  purl  1,  3  times,  still  with 
white ;  then  with  colour  plain  16. 

Fifty-third  row,  slip  1,  plain  15,  with  colour, 
then  with  white ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread,  plain  1,  purl  1,  repeat  to  end  of  white, 
plain  2. 

Fifty-fourth  row,  slip  1,  plain  1,  edge, 
repeat ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the  thread, 
plain  1,  purl  1,  to  end  of  white,  then  with 
colour,  plain  16. 

Repeat  as  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  rows  3 
times  more. 

Sixty-first  row,  slip  1,  plain  15  colour ;  then 
with  white,  plain  34. 

Sixty-second  row,  slip  1,  plain  1,  edge,  plain 
32,  with  white ;  then  with  colour,  plain  16. 

Sixty-third  row,  slip  1,  plain  49,  with  colour, 
and  five  more  rows. 

Sixty-ninth  row,  slip  1,  plain  1,  slip  1,  knit 
1 ;  take  the  slipped  stitch  over  *  plain  46. 

Seventieth  row,  slip  1,  plain  1 ;  knit  2 
together,  same  way  as  row  above  *  plain  45. 

Repeat  as  this  row  18  more  times,  always 
taking  in  a  stitch  at  the  commencement  of  the 
wire,  as  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  rows 
are  described,  until  you  have  reduced  the 
number  of  stitches  to  30.  Cast  it  off,  and  if 
you  have  worked  properly  the  cast  off  row  will 
be  on  the  right  side.  The  thread  is  now  at 
the  heel,  do  not  break  it  off,  but  pick  up  the 
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11  slipped  edge  stitches  at  the  slanting  side 
of  the  heel,  and  you  have  1  of  the  cast  off 
stitches  on  the  wire,  so  work  off  the  1 1  slanting 
ones  plain,  this  is  for  a  gusset,  and  you  work 
them  as  follows :  First  row,  slip  1,  knit  2 
together,  plain  9 ;  knit  all  the  rows  as  above, 
there  being  1  plain  less  each  row,  till  there  are 
2  left,  lift  the  1  over  the  other  and  cast  off. 
Knit  another  gusset  on  the  slanting  part  of 
the  toe,  but  pick  up  the  stitches  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  one  you  have  been  working  for  the 
heel. 

Kow  pick  up  all  the  stitches  round  the  ankle, 
22  for  each  side  and  12  loops  on  the  centre  of 
forefoot,  then  tie  on  the  white  wool  at  the  end 
of  the  side,  where  you  cast  on  the  22  loops, 
and  work  as  follows:  Elnit  4  rows,  slip  1, 
plain  55. 

Fifth  row,  slip  1,  plain  1,  edge ;  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  together,  plain  1,  repeat  edge, 
purl  2 ;  knit  the  next  5  rows  plain,  slipping  the 
first  stitch. 

Eleventh  row,  slip  1,  plain  1,  edge  *  knit  2 
together,  put  over  the  thread,  plain  1,  purl  1, 
repeat  from  ♦  to  end,  plain  2,  edge. 

Bepeat  as  eleventh  row  15  more  times,  then 
finish  with  12  rows  as  follows : — 

Slip  1^  plain  3,  edge ;  purl  3,  plain  3,  repeat 
to  end. 

Next  row,  slip  1,  plain  3,  purl  3,  plain  3, 
repeat  to  end,  purl  4 :  every  row  is  the  same, 
then  cast  off. 

Join  it  up  on  the  wrong  side  by  sewing  the 
white  with  white,  and  the  coloured  with  coloured, 
and  be  careful  to  see  that  the  slanting  side  of 
the  heel  that  has  no  gusset  worked  on  it  has 
one  side  of  the  gusset  sewn  on  the  top  half  and 
the  other  side  of  gusset  sewn  on  to  the  other. 
The  toe  should  be  quite  square. 

A  BABY'S  GAITER. 

Cast  on  48  stitches  with  good  soft  fingering 
wool  and  fine  pins.  First  row  plain ;  knit  10 
rows,  2  plain,  and  2  purl.  Then  knit  18  rows 
plain,  garter  stitch.  The  next  28  rows  are 
knitted,  polka  stitch,  that  is,  you  put  the 
thread  over,  slip  1  stitch,  and  knit  2  stitches 
together. 

The  next  46  rows  are  knitted  plain,  but 
you  take  in  one  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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first  plain  row,  and  of  the  second  stitch  of  the 
tenth  row.  Also  at  the  eighteenth.  At  the 
twenty-seventh  and  at  the  thirty-fifth  you 
take  in  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
each,  reducing  the  gaiter  to  41  stitches.  Cast 
off  10,  knit  21,  cast  off  10.  Tie  on  the  worsted 
and  knit  5  plain  rows,  then  take  in  at  the 
beginning,  and  at  the  end  of  each  row  till  there 
are  7  stitches  cast  off. 

BABY'S  CHEMISK 

Cast  on  60  stitches.  Ejiit  2  plain  and  2 
purl  stitches  alternately  till  50  rows  have  been 
knitted.  For  sleeve  band  cast  on  6  stitches, 
knit  a  ridge  of  1  plain  row,  1  purl  row,  and 
1  plain  row;  then  knit  1  purl  row,  1  plain 
row,  1  purl  row  for  the  next  ridge;  14  ridges 
are  sufficient  for  sleeve  bands.  Join  it  neatly  up 
and  crochet  round  the  neck  and  sleeves  for  a 
finish. 

Single  crochet  into  the  loop  you  select  to  start 
from,  3  chain,  3  long  stitches  3  chain  and  3 
long  stitches,  all  into  the  third  loop.  That 
is,  you  leave  2  loops  between  the  single  crochet 
and  the  long  stitches.     Then  3  chain,  miss  2, 

1  single  crochet  into  the  third  loop,  repeat. 

'   BABY'S  JACKET  OR  SPENCER. 

White  merino  wool  is  required  and  needles 

No.  14.    Cast  on  103  stitches,  knit  3  plain  rows. 

Fourth  row,  plain  2,  put  over  the  thread,  knit 

2  together,  plain  1,  repeat  to  end,  plain  2. 
Fifth  row,  plain  51   stitches,  put  over  the 

thread,  knit  2  together,  (this  is  the  centre  of 
the  back)  plain  51. 

Sixth  row,  knit  47  stitches,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  together,  plain  8,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  together,  plain  47.  The  next  5 
rows  are  the  same  only  you  knit  one  less  at  the 
beginning  and  'end  of  each  row  and  increase 
the  number  of  stitches  between  the  holes  at 
the  back.  That  is,  the  next  row  will  be 
46  stitches  instead  of  47,  and  so  on  till  you 
have  6  little  holes  sloping  up  each  side  of  the 
back. 

Knit  the  next  2  rows  plain.  Then  take  a 
third  needle  and  knit  27  stitches,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  worked  afterwards.  This  is 
to  form  one  of  the  fronts,  and  to  leave  a  space 
for  the  arm. 
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Enit  38  plain  rows.  Then  at  the  ehovlder 
die  take  in  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  e&ch  row,  for  10  rows  more,  and  cast  ofE  with 
IT  Etitches.  Bemember  to  be  careful  to  take 
in  at  the  Bhonlder  aide  only.  Then  take  ofi  27 
at  the  «nd  of  the  work  for  the  other  front,  and 
koit  it  the  same,  leaving  the  remainder  for  the 
back.  Knit  the  front  same  as  the  other,  and 
Then  done  knit  the  back.  Knit  30  rows,  and 
pat  a  thread  in  at  the  centre  Btitch  of  the  back 
and  knit  2  together ;  leave  the  half  of  the  work 
again  on  a  spare  needle,  and  begin  to  shape  the 
neck  by  knitting  2  together  at  the  side  next 
the  thread,  knit  10  roWs  taking  in  at  the  neck 
mie  onlj,  and  cast  off;  this  part  forms  the 
shoulder,  knit  the  other  side  and  sew  up  the 
shoulders. 

For  sleeve  cast  on  36  stitches,  knit  one  plain 
row,  second  row,  plain  2,  make  1  by  knitting 
the  front  of  the  stitdi  and  the  back,  plain  to 
eai  till  there  are  54  stitches  on ;  knit  30  rows. 
Take  in  on  the  thirty-first  row  at  the  beginning. 


and  at  the  end  of  it  on  the  third  and  fourth 
stitches.  Take  in,  in  this  way  every  8  rows,  till 
there  are  40  etitches.  Knit  20  rows,  2  plain 
and  2  purl.  This  part  is  to  be  folded  hack  for 
a  cuS.  Pick  up  the  stitches  round  the  neck, 
and  knit  1  plain  row.  Vext  knit  2  plain 
stitches,  pat  over  the  thread  and  knit  2  together, 
plain  1,  repeat,  next  row  plain  and  cast  off. 
Pick  up  the  stitches  at  right  side  ot  front,  knit 
1  plain  row  and  cast  oS,  this  side  is  for  the 
buttons.  Pick  up  the  stitches  of  the  left  side 
and  knit  1  plain  row.  Now  knit  9  plain  stitches. 
Cast  off  1  stitch,  knit  13  plain,  cast  off  1, 
plain  13,  cast  oS  1,  knit  the  rest  plain.  Knit 
the  next  row  plain  and  oast  off.  Put  a  crochet 
finish  to  the  neck  and  cuffs,  same  as  given  to 
baby's  chemise,  that  is,  after  the  sleeves  have 
been  carefully  sewn  up  and  let  into  the  arm- 
holes.  Praw  a  piece  of  narrow  ribbon  in 
through  the  holes  at  the  waist  and  neck  and 
sew  on  pearl  buttons  to  correspond  to  the  holes 
left  in  the  left  front. 


A    STORY    OF    A    SKYLARK. 


A    STOBY    OF    A    SKYLARK 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


the  happy  summer-time,  when  all 
the  world  had  come  to  fresh  life 
and  beauty  after  a  long  hard  win- 
ter, a  little  lark  first  opened  his 
0V&5  and  ears  to  see  and  hear  the  beautiful 
sights  and  sweet  sounds  that  the  little  wild 
hirds  so  delight  in.  He  and  his  brothers  and 
siv<ters,  merry  little  companions  as  they  were, 
Jiad  left  their  nest,  and  had  just  been  taught 
by  their  father  and  mother  to  fly  about  and 
.seek  their  own  fortunes.  The  nest  had  been 
wisely  deserted,  for  the  mowers  had  shorn  the 
Md  where  it  lay,  and  the  tall  friendly  grass, 
and  graceful  nodding  flowers  that  had  bowed 
their  heads  over  it,  peeping  in  upon  the  little 
young  birds,  were  all  laid  low. 

Our  little  lark  had  just  bidden  farewell  to 
his  relations   on   this    lovely   June  morning, 
and  with  many  promises  of  meeting  soon  again 
to  tell  their  adventures   to  one  another,  the 
young  birds  had  separated.   Our  skylark  having 
^mtched  his  brothers  and  sisters  disappear  flying 
oif  in  different  directions,  now  determined  to 
take  his  flight,  and  glancing  round   with   his 
(juick  bright  eyes,  he  flew  a  little  way  in  the 
air.    How  bright  the  sun  was !     How  wonder- 
fully blue  the  sky !     The  leaves  so  fresh  and 
green,  the  flowers  so  sweet  and   fair!     "Ah, 
what  a  world  of  happiness !  "  thought  the  little 
skylark.     "  How  glad  a  thing  to  live  I  *' 

The  skylark's  nest  had  been  in  a  paddock  ad- 

joimng  a  flower-garden  and  in  the  paddock  the 

hay  was  now  made.     The  little  bird   perched 

tor  a  few  seconds  upon  the  wire  fence  which 

divided   the   paddock  from  the  garden.     The 

^rarden,  like  all  things  belonging  to  the  happy 

world,  seemed  beautiful  to  the  skylark ;  it  was 

Ml  of  flowers,  with  lawns  and  flowering  shrubs. 

The  air  was  laden  with  delicious  scents.     At 

M)me  little  distance  stood  the  house  to  which 

this  garden  belonged ;  a  white  house,  with  con- 

.^rvatory  and  a  veranda  on  one  side — the  side 

on  which  our  little  bird  gazed.     The  lark  heard 

children's  voices  sounding  near,  so   happy,  so 

*^d,j  they  seemed  in  their  merry  play.     "  How 

^kd  the  whole  world  is ! "  thought  the  little 

bird,  fall  of  joy  himself,  and  glad  that  other 

creatures  should  be  joyful  too.   He  hopped  upon 
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the  lawn,  and  looked  within  the  veranda.  There 
he  saw  a  new  sight  to  him ;  three  cages,  in  one 
of  which  was  a  parrot,  and  in  the  other  two, 
canaries.  The  bird  wondered,  not  under- 
standing, and  then  a  strange  vague  feeling  of 
alarm  came  over  him;  and  he  flew  away. 
Far,  far  away,  up,  up,  up  higher  and  higher 
into  the  heavens.  And  then  his  fresh  sweet 
voice  came  to  him  as  it  had  never  come  before, 
for  never  had  he  soared  so  high  and  never 
had  he  sung  so  from  his  little  heart  before. 
His  wings  fluttered,  bearing  him  up  into  the 
glorious  sunlight,  into  the  silvery  blue  of  the 
summer  sky. 

The  note  sounded  fainter  and  fainter  to  those 
below,  but  the  children  of  the  white  house  heard 
it  and  stood  wondering,  listening  to  the  free  glad 
notes  of  the  happy  bird.  There  was  a  sound  in 
the  lark's  song  that  told  of  better,  purer  things ; 
a  faint  echo  of  the  angel's  voices  that  he  may 
have  caught  in  his  upward  flight.  The  lark's 
sweet  notes,  so  full  of  happiness,  faintly  brought 
to  the  children's  minds  a  fancy  of  greater  joy 
above  than  they  had  known,  or  could  know, 
here. 

The  lark  saw  the  children  as  he  rose ;  there 
were  three ;  a  fair  blue-eyed  little  girl  of  six  or 
seven,  a  boy  younger,  gentle,  soft,  and  fair  as  his 
sister,  and  another  boy  of  about  the  same  age 
as  the  girl,  darker  and  strong-looking,  stood 
beside  them.  The  fair  boy  said,  "  Sissy,  our 
dickies  don't  sing  so  pretty  as  that." 

The  little  girl  smiled,  and  looked  upwards 
with  a  dreamy  look,  as  she  answered,  "That 
bird  sings  up  in  the  sky,  and  he  isn't  In  a  cage, 
perhaps  that  makes  a  difference." 

The  dark  boy  laughed,  and  said,  "That's  a 
lark  singing  up  there ;  they  sing  beautifully  in 
cages,  and  I  shall  ask  mamma  to  give  me  one. 
I  shall  keep  him  in  a  cage,  and  make  him  sing 
all  day  long." 

Meantime  the  lark  flew  on  farther  and  farther 
away;  sometimes  he  flew  higher,  till  he  was 
hidden  in  the  mist  of  light  clouds,  as  they 
flecked  the  summer  sky ;  sometimes  lower,  near 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  cool,  green,  and  dark. 
This  was  the  skylark's  first  long  flight  alone. 
He  stopped  once  or  twice  to  eat,  and  coming  to 
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the  side  of  the  river,  he  drank  a  cool  refreshing 
draught  and  bathed:  then  up  and  on  again, 
glad  and  gay  as  ever.  But  at  last  the  little 
bird  felt  hungry,  and  his  tiny  pinions  were  tired. 
The  sun  began  to  sink.  Looking  downwards, 
he  saw  in  the  distance  houses  and  the  smoke  of 
chimnies,  making  the  sky  dark  above  them. 
The  lark  flew  on,  and  hovered  in  the  air  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  By  this  time  he  was 
very  hungry  indeed,  and  was  delighted  to  see  a 
quantity  of  grain  scattered  about  in  a  kitchen 
garden  belonging  to  one  of  the  houses.  He 
noticed  it  was  spread  very  thickly  in  one  par- 
ticular place ;  he  flew  towards  it,  and  hopping 
about,  began  pecking  away  greedily.  Just  above 
his  head  a  large  round  thing  stood,  with  one 
edge  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  sup- 
j)orted  by  a  stick.  This  round  thing  was  a  deep 
sieve,  which  was  now  being  used  as  a  bird-trap. 
The  gardener's  boy  having  arranged  it  but  a 
short  while  before.  And  he  was  watching  near. 
A  string  was  pulled,  the  stick  fell,  the  sieve 
with  it;  and  our  poor  little  skylark  was  a 
prisoner. 

Stunned  and  almost  dead  with  fright,  the 
poor  little  bird  knew  at  once  that  he  had  no 
means  of  escape.  He  was  not  left  for  more 
than  a  second  though,  under  the  sieve,  for  a 
large  brown  hand  now  cautiously  groped  under 
it,  and  seizing  the  skylark,  dragged  him,  flut- 
tering, from  his  prison.  The  gardener's  boy 
called  out  in  triumph,  ''  I'se  caught  un  mother, 
and  I  only  set  the  trap  'alf  an  hour  back." 

"  Giye  un  to  the  cat  then.  Bill,"  called  out  a 
shrill  female  voice. 

"No,  mother,  he  be  a  rare  foine  bird,"  an- 
swered Bill ;  *'  he  be  a  skylark ;  I  shall  put  un 
in  a  cage  and  keep  un." 

"I  won't  have  un  he^,"  called  his  mother; 
"  I  can't  have  no  such  trouble ;  give  un  to  the 
cat  or  wring  his  neck." 

Bill  now  carried  the  poor  frightened  little 
skylark  into  the  cottage,  and  first  placing  it 
under  a  small  basket  turned  upside  dovm,  he 
went  in  search  of  an  old,  dii-ty,  and  very  dilapi- 
dated bird-cage ;  and  the  lark,  miserable  as  he 
was,  was  soon  sleeping  with  his  little  head  under 
his  wing,  for  a  time  forgetful  of  his  great 
misfortune. 

When  Bill's  father  came  in  to  tea  and  heard 
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of  the  capture  of  the  lark,  he  told  his  son 
that  he  thought  he  had  better  sell  the  bird. 
"  There's  Mrs.  Nixon  as  keeps  the  bird-shop  in 
the  town,  she'll  be  glad  to  buy  un,  if  he  be  a 
singing  bird,  m'apen  she'll  give  yer  a  shilling." 

The  next  morning  off  Bill  started,  bird-cago 
in  hand,  and  walked  into  IVIrs.  Nixon's  shop  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  bright  June  morning,  with 
the  skylark  in  the  cage  tied  up  in  a  red  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The  bargain  was  soon  struck.  Mrs.  Nixon 
discovered  that  he  was  a  very  young  bird,  who 
would  probably,  as  she  thought,  soon  become 
reconciled  to  his  imprisonment  and  sing  well 
in  a  cage. 

So  in  four  and  twenty  hours  the  skylark  who 
had  revelled  so  in  his  freedom,  and  gloried  in 
his  heavenward  flight  under  the  golden  sunlight, 
was  shut  up  to  spend  his  miserable  little  life  in 
a  close  cage  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dark  and 
dismal  little  shop  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 

Ah,  poor  little  bird !  who  fancied  the  world 
so  full  of  happiness,  what  a  changed  place  it  is 
to  you  now :  the  skylark  pined  and  drooped, 
and  no  song  could  come  from  his  aching  heart. 
Mrs.  Nixon  took  great  care  of  him,  fed  him 
well,  and  set  him  outside  her  shop  upon  a 
ledge  where  the  sun  shone  upon  him,  thinking 
that  would  cheer  him,  and  he  would  sing.  He 
had  many  companions  in  his  misery ;  two  or 
three  larks  were  stuck  about  the  shop  in  small 
cages  like  his  own,  besides  a  blackbird  and 
several  canaries.  The  canaries  were  happy 
enough,  never  having  known  freedom,  but  the 
wild  English  birds  were  sad  as  himself  almost. 

One  day,  when  his  cage  was  put  out  in  the 
sun,  he  caught  a  glimpse  above  the  houses,  of 
the  blue  sky — ^the  sky  up  to  which  he  had 
risen  on  his  active  strong  little  wings  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  that  happy  morning,  now  such  a 
short  time  back.  The  recollection  of  his  pa^t 
happiness,  and  his  present  helpless  misery, 
gave  him  so  sharp  a  pang  [of  anguish,  that, 
flapping  his  wings,  he  tried  to  rise  from  the 
piece  of  turf  at  the  bottom  of  his  cage ;  and 
a  longing,  thrilling,  agonizing  song  bux^t  from 
his  little  throat. 

Mrs.  Nixon  came  out  of  her  shop,  and 
looking  up  at  him,  said,  "  Ah !  youVe  found 
your  voice,  have  you,  master  1  and  a  fine  one 
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it  is  too."  Little  did  she  know  that  the  song 
vas  a  despairing  cry  of  anguish  at  the 
recollection  of  the  happy  past.  The  hirk 
was  taken  down  from  the  ledge,  and  put  in  the 
shop  that  afternoon:  sad  and  silent  the  bird 
sat  with  ruffled  feathers  and  wistful  eyes,  every 
now  and  then  vainly  stretching  its  wings, 
hopelessly  trying  to  rise  and  knocking  himself 
against  the  top  of  the  cage.  Presently  the 
shop  door  opened,  and  a  lady  with  her  little 
boy  came  in.  The  boy  walked  straight  up  to 
where  the  lark's  cage  stood,  and  said :  ''  This  is 
the  bird  1  should  like  to  have,  mamma." 

^^  I  don't  like  your  having  a  lark  in  a  cage, 
Philip  darling,''  said  the  lady;  "it  always 
^eems  so  cruel  to  me  to  keep  those  joyous 
little  wild  birds  shut  up  in  prison." 

^'  Pray^  mamma,  do  let  me  have  it  I  "  pleaded 
the  little  boy.  Then,  eagerly  turning  to  Mrs. 
Nixon,  he  asked,  ''  Does  he  sing  well  %  " 

"  That  he  does,  sir,"  answered  she ;  "  and 
you  see  ma'am,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
lady,  "he's  quite  a  young  bird,  so  won't  miss 
his  liberty." 

The  bird  was  bought,   and  Philip  took   it 
home,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  sky- 
lark he  recognised  in  him  the  dark-haired  boy 
he  had  seen   standing  in  the  garden  of   the 
white  house,  upon  that  happy  morning,  the  last 
he  was  free.     The  child  was  good  to  him,  put 
him  fresh  turf  and  food  every  dfty,  and,  placing 
the  cage  in  the  sunlight  outside  the  window, 
tried  to  make  the  poor  bird  happy.     But  in 
vain.     The  bird  pined  for  his  freedom,  for  his 
long  glorious  flights  towards  heaven,  which  he 
saw  now  so  far,  so  hopelessly  far  off,  through 
the  bars  of  his  cage :  he  never  sang ;  the  one 
sad  song  of  regret  was  never  repeated. 

Philip's  mamma  watched  the  bird,  and  felt 
for  him  in  his  misery.  "  Philip,"  she  said,  "  the 
poor  bird  suffers.  Pray,  darling,  let  him 
go!" 

Philip  could  not,  and  wotdd  not  believe  the 
bird  was  unhappy.  "  I  feed  him,  muxima,"  said 
he;  <'he  has  fresh  gt%ts&  ^vqity  day,  I  never 
forget  him,  I  try  to  make  him  happy.** 

"  But  you  cannot,  my  boy,"  said  hia  motkjBa*  \ 
"he  will  never  be  happy  until  you  op^i  his 
cage  door;  or  God  takes  pity  oa  the  little 
bird,  and  stills  Yam  weary  restless  U)^*^ 


^'  I  cannot  let  him  go,  dear,  dear  mamma  !  " 
said  the  child. 

"  Yery  well,  Philip,  I  will  say  no  more."  • 

That  night  Philip  went  to  bed  in  his  little 
cot  that  was  placed  beside  his  mother's  bed. 
He  was  her  only  child,  and  though  six  years 
old  he  still  slept  beside  her.  No  more  had 
been  said  about  the  bird  and  the  child  had 
gone  to  bed  cheerful.  But  a  strange  dream 
came  to  him  in  the  night :  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  the  little  lark  shut  up  in  the  narrow  cage  : 
he  dreamed  he  felt  the  longing,  the  strong 
wild  longing  for  freedom,  of  the  skylark.  He 
dreamt  of  the  lark  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
garden  of  his  cousin's  house,  weeks  before,  the 
lark  out  of  sight  then  but  whose  wild  sweet 
song  had  come  down  to  them  from  the  heaven 
above,  telling  some  story  of  its  own,  touching 
some  feeling  he  had  felt  unconscious  of  before. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  were  that  little  bird, 
which  was  caged,  and  miserable  now  in 
captivity.  He  struggled  to  rise,  fluttered  his 
little  wings  in  one  last  despairing  effort,  and 
awoke.  But  mamma's  hand  took  his,  and  the 
soft  voice  asked  him  what  troubled  him,  and 
then  he  told  her  his  dream. 

'^  I  will  set  the  lark  free,  mamma,"  said  he ; 
^'  do  you  think  it  can  be  the  same  we  heard 
down  at  Aunt  Jane's  1 " 

"  That  we  can  never  know,  darling,"  said 
mamma ;  ''  but  I  am  glad  the  dream  came  to 
my  little  boy,  although  it  troubled  him,  for  it 
has  taught  him  to  feel  for  the  skylark's  misery 
in  his  captivity." 

The  next  morning  Philip,  with  his  mother, 
took  the  lark's  cage  into  the  garden;  and 
opened  the  prison  door.  The  little  bird  perched 
for  a  minute  on  the  threshold  of  the  cage, 
glanced  round  with  his  bright  eager  eyes,  and 
then  flew  straight  out  into  the  summer  air; 
and  rising  higher  and  higher  on  his  strong, 
young  wings,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  And  the 
song,  which  had  never  been  heard  by  the  child 
while  the  bird  was  caged,  now  came  down  as 
if  from  heaven  in  a  burst  of  joy  and  thank- 
ful happiness.  Clear  and  sweet  came  the  glad 
notes  as  the  lark  soared  up  into  the  summer 
sky ;  and  the  little  boy  cried  as  he  turned  to 
his  mother ;  but  I  don't  think  the  tears  he  shed 
w«B»  twrs  of  sorrow. 
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'OU  little  readers  of  Wide- 
AwaJce  know,  I  think,  by 
this  time  how  fond  I  am 
of  animals ;  above  all,  how 
fond  I  am  of  dogs,  and  I 
hope  you  are  also :  and 
that  you.  will  like  to  hear 
about  this  favourite  of 
mine  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of. 

Ban  was  not  my  own  property,  I  must 
begin  by  telling  you,  and  even  when  I  firsts 
knew  hJTn  his  best  days  were  past.  He  was  a 
large  retriever,  black,  with  a  little  tan  about 
him.  He  was  no  longer  useful  in  the  field 
when  I  first  went  to  stay  with  his  master; 
but  he  was  kept  as  a  watch  dog,  and  had  a 
comfortable  kennel  in  the  yard  where  he  was 
chained  up.  Dear  old  dog  '  he  was  much  spoiled 
by  all  the  family,  and  as  he  grew  older  his 
peculiarities  increased.  He  was  gentle  to  us 
all,  most  loving  and  considerate  of  the  children, 
but  he  was  terribly  quarrelsome,  and  would 
fight  savagely  with  strange  dogs.  Often  and 
often  have  our  country  walks  been  spoiled  by 
the  battles  of  master  Dan,  in  which  he  gener- 
ally came  off  victorious,  I  must  say,  although 
in  those  days  even,  he  was  not  so  young  as  he 
had  been.  But  the  last  time  I  stayed  in  the 
dear  old  rectory,  which  was  Dan's  home,  poor 
Ban  was  past  fighting  his  own  battles,  and  I 
had  to  fight  one  for  him  as  you  shall  hear. 

It  was  lovely  June  weather  when  we  went 
down  to  pay  our  annual  visit  at  the  rectory ; 
beautiful  summer  had  come  in  good  earnest, 
the  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  the  hedges  full  of 
blossom,  the  air  soft  and  full  of  sweetness.  I 
noticed  a  great  change  in  Dan  from  the  previous 
year ;  he  had  been  pretty  active  up  to  now,  but 
I  was  quite  touched  and  sad  to  see  how  the  old 
dog  was  changed  this  year.  He  seemed  so  weak 
in  the  back,  and  his  hind  legs  would  often  quite 
give  way.  He  did  not  ask  to  go  out  generally 
unless  I  was  of  the  party,  and  his  mistress  used 
to  say — and  I  believe  it — that  he  made  the  most 
of  his  rheumatism  and  weakness  to  me  to  get 
my  sjrmpathy.  I  think  too,  he  pretended  that 
he  could  not  get  over  a  stile  sometimes,  and 
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barked  and  stuck  half  through  it,  to  make  me 
come  back  and  help  him  when  by  a  little  effort 
he  could  have  done  it  alone. 

One  morning  I  was  going  to  the  village, 
through  the  rectory  garden  and  churchyard. 
Dan  came  too— it  was  so  sunny  that  I  carried 
my  umbrella  up ;  we  went  through  the  iron 
gate  from  the  garden  into  the  churchyard  which 
we  crossed,  going  round  the  church  and  then 
we  intended  to  pass  through  the  lytch  gate 
into  iJie  village  street  for  I  was  going  to  the 
village  shop. 

Just  as  we  passed  the  church  door  Dan's 
bieMsk  bristled,  and  he  gave  a  low  deep  growl, 
which  was  answered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gate  by  a  growl  quite  as  savage.  I,  fearing  a 
fight,  rushed  towards  the  gate  to  fasten  the 
latch,  but  before  I  could  reach  it,  it  was 
pushed  open  by  a  large  retriever,  young  and 
strong ;  a  terrible  enemy  of  poor  Dan's.  In  a 
moment  the  fight  began,  the  young  dog  sprang 
upon  old  Dan,  and  he  was  down,  his  hind  legs 
giving  way  at  once.  He  still  had  some  fine 
teeth,  but  not  so  many  as  the  other  dog ;  never- 
theless he  snarled  and  bit  and  did  his  best, 
showing  good  fight,  though  he  had  no  chance. 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  tortured,  so  hastily 
shutting  my  umbrella,  I  beat  the  strange  dog 
with  all  my  might  and  main.  Alas  1  the  stick 
broke  and  the  wires  bent  double^  and  the  dog 
seemed  none  the  worse.  In  an  agony  of  fear 
that  I  should  see  my  poor  old  friend  killed 
before  my  eyes,  I  seized  the  strange  dog  with 
both  my  hands  by  the  scuff  of  his  neck,  and 
tried  to  drag  him  off  Dan.  Although  I 
scarcely  lifted  him,  this  distracted  his  thoughts ; 
he  turned  viciously  upon  me,  and  bit  my  hand. 

The  people  of  the  shop  now  saw  and  heard 
what  was  going  on  in  the  churchyard  ;  they 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  not  too  soon,  for  both 
Dan  and  I  were  worsted  in  the  fight.  But  I 
saved  Dan's  life  that  time  I  know,  and  ho 
knew  it  too ;  for  his  love  for  me  from  that  day 
was  doubled  if  possible.  I  don't  think  he  ever 
quite  got  over  that  encounter  ;  and  before  the 
next  summer  blossoms  scented  the  air,  poor 
Dan  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

HE  words  were  Bcarcely  out  of  her 
mouth  when  a  pattering  sound  was 
heiLrd  upon  the  beach,  as  if  some 
large  animal  was  scampering  over 
it,  and  on  turning  round  the  children  saw 
a  large  Newfoundland  dog  galloping  up  to 
them  along  the  edge  of  the  waves.  By  his 
<)ripping  appearance,  he  seemed  as  if  ^he  had 
just  come  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  wat«r  flew  ofi 
him  as  be  ran. 

He  was  altogether  %  magnificent  creature  to 
behold,  and  there  was  a  wise,  and  at  the  some 
time  a  good-natured,  look  upon  bis  face,  such 
as  dogs  of  his  particular  breed  sometimes  have, 
which  made  him  very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
In  fact,  the  children  all  took  a  great  fancy 
to  him  directly,  because  he  looked  so  honest 
and  friendly,  which  are  two  very  good  things 
for  either  a  dog  or  a  human  being  to  be.  The 
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colour  of  this  dog  was  black  and  white,  hia 
die  was  great,  and  he  was  evidently  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  his  tribe.  But  the  most 
curious  thing  about  him  was  that  be  did  not 
come  alone,  but  carried  Eomething  in  his  mouth, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
burden  ever  carried  by  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  doll :  a 
wax  doll,  a,  large  wax  doll,  with  a  cheerful 
face,  blue  eyes,  and  dressed  in  that  becoming 
and  fashionable  dress  which  you  would  expect, 
in  a  doll  of  good  position  in  doll  society.  She 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  leofct  uncomfortable 
or  displeased  at  being  carried  about  in  a  dop's 
mouth,  but  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  sho 
was  perfectly  used  to  that  mode  of  conveyance, 
and  rather  liked  it.  She  seemed  to  bear  a 
smile  upon  her  face  as  the  dog  came  up  to  the 
children,  and  although  her  features  really  iiev«r 
altered,  but  remained  as  still  and  quiet  (ts 
waxen  features  usually  do,  the  children  conld 
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Dot  help  fancying  that  she  was  glad   to  see 
them  even  before  she  told  them  so. 

She  did  tell  them  so,  and  that  very  soon, 
and  this  is  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
story.  No  sooner  had  the  dog  i*eaehed  the 
children,  than  a  voice  proceeded  from  the  doll, 
which  said  in  a  most  audible  tone :  "  Bet  me 
down." 

The  dog  immediately  obeyed,  and  laid  her 
gently  and  carefully  upon  the  beach,  exactly 
before  Ethel ;  after  which  he  turned  to  Mary, 
looked  up  into  her  face  with  his  large  eyes, 
and  wagged  his  tail  as  if  to  say,  "  How  d'ye 
do,  miss?  "  after  the  regular  dog  manner. 

For  a  moment  Mary  and  Ethel  looked  at 
each  other  in  mute  astonishment,  whilst  little 
Adolphns  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted  aloud  : 
"  Oh,  what  a  beauty  dog !  " — in  which  he  was 
quite  rights  for  a  handsomer  animal  never 
existed. 

Then  Mary  said,  "  Oh,  Ethel !  "  and  Ethel 
said,  **  Oh,  Mary  1  "  and  they  waited  an  instant 
before  they  could  find  words  to  say  anything 
more,  whilst  the  dog  kept  on  wagging  his  tail 
as  if  to  invite  the  little  girls  to  take  some 
notice  of  him,  and  the  doll  lay  quietly  upon 
the  beach  at  Ethel's  feet. 

It  was  the  doll,  indeed,  who  made  the  next 
observation,  for  before  the  children  had  well 
recovered  from  the  surprise  with  which  they 
saw  these  new  visitors  arrive,  she  calmly 
obeerved,  in  the  same  little  voice,  rather  shrill, 
but  not  unpleasant,  "  Pick  me  up,  please." 

Now  although  Ethel  had  often  wished  to 
have  a  doll  tliat  could  speak,  she  had  never 
fully  realised  to  herself  the  possibility  of  having 
such  a  thing,  or  what  she  should  do  with  it 
if  she  had,  and  she  felt  almost  frightened  now 
that  her  wish  had  actually  come  to  pass. 
However,  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that  the 
Fairy  had  of  course  sent  the  doll,  and  no 
doubt  with  the  best  intentions.  She  must  of 
course  accept  the  gift  which  had  been  thus 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  it  was  silly  to  be 
frightened  at  the  very  thing  for  which  she 
herself  had  asked.  So  she  plucked  up  courage, 
lifted  the  doll  from  the  beach,  and  took  it  into 
her  arms,  though  she  was  so  startled  when, 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  its  countenance, 
it  said,  "  Thank  you  !  **  right  into  her  face, 
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that  she  very  nearly  dropped  it  then  and 
there. 

Meanwhile  Mary  had  no  fear  whatever  with 
regard  to  her  dog,  for  hers  it  undoubtedly  was. 
No  one  could  have  been  afraid  of  such  a  good- 
tempered  looking  animal,  and  she  began  to  pat 
his  head  directly,  and  call  him  "  poor  fellow  " 
as  if  she  had  known  him  all  her  life. 

"  What  a  darling  he  is  !  "  she  said  to  Ethel ; 
"  and  see,  there  is  a  collar  round  his  neck ; 
I  wonder  if  that  will  tell  us  his  name !  " 

She  has^ned  to  look,  but  before  she  could 
do  so,  Ethel,  full  of  her  lovely  new  doll,  and 
having  quite  got  over  her  momentary  fear, 
asked  the  pretty  thing  the  same  question  to 
which  Mary  required  an  answer  in  the  case  of 
her  dog. 

"What  is  your  name,  you  pretty  crea- 
ture 1 " 

"  Selina,"  replied  the  doll,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  she  understood  and  was  pleased 
with  the  compliment. 

"  And  where  do  you  come  from,  dear  1  " 
asked  Ethel. 

"  Neptune  brought  me,"  replied  the  doll ; 
and  at  the  very  same  moment  Mary  discovered 
that  upon  the  brass  collar  round  the  neck 
of  her  dog  were  engraved  the  following  words : 
"  Neptune :  a  present  to  Mary  Dormer." 

It  did  not  sfiCy  from  whom  the  present  came, 
but  of  course  both  the  children  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  dog  and  doll  were  given  by  the 
Fairy,  and  by  nobody  else.  Ethel  wanted  to 
know  a  great  deal  more,  but  Miss  Selina  either 
could  not  or  would  not  tell  her  anything  about 
the  place  from  which  she  had  come. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  was  so — I  can  only 
tell  you  the  facts  as  they  were  told  me  by  the 
mackerel,  from  whom  I  had  the  story — but 
I  suppose  that  fairies,  whether  they  live  in 
the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  have  their  secrets  as 
well  as  other  people,  and  perhaps  they  do  not 
like  their  homes  talked  about.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, Selina  did  not  know  much  about  the 
Fairy's  home  ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
cover what  dolls  do  or  do  not  know ;  they  are 
always  so  demure  and  quiet.  I  have  known 
dolls  that  never  utt.ered  a  word  from  morning 
to  night  before  human  creatures,  though  very 
likely  they  were  the  greatest  chatterboxes  in 
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the  world  when  they  were  alone  with  other 
dolls.  No  one  ever  finds  out  how  much  such 
creatures  really  do  know,  and  a  great  many 
people  believe  they  know  nothing,  But  a  doll 
that  not  only  can  speak  but  does  speak,  pro- 
bably knows  a  great  deal  more  than  these  silent 
creatures,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
Selina  could  have  told  her  mistress  a  great 
deal  about  the  place  she  came  from,  if  she  had 
been  so  disposed. 

But,  as  it  was,  she  told  her  absolutely 
nothing,  and  always  answered  tHe  questions 
asked  her  in  the  most  provoking  manner 
possible. 

"  Have  you  come  from  fairyland  1 "  asked 
Ethel. 

"  Neptune  is  a  good  dog,"  replied  Selina. 
"  Were  you  with  the  Fairy  before  you  came 
to  me  !  "  again  demanded  the  little  girL 

"  Lots  of  lobsters,"  said  Selina,  which,  you 
see,  was  no  answer  at  all  to  the  question. 

*'  Has  the  Fairy  got  a  palace  under  the  sea  1 " 
once  more  Ethel  asked,  with  most  praiseworthy 
patience  and  perseverance. 

"Nice  blue  water,"  remarked  Selina,  as  if 
she  was  making  an  answer  which  was  certain 
to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Ethel  was  wise  enough  to  see  from  this  that 
her  doll  would  only  answer  according  to  her 
own  fashion,  and  that  no  information  could  be 
got  from  her  except  such  as  she  chose  to  give. 
She  therefore  left  off  asking  her  about  the  place 
she  had  come  from,  and  joined  her  sister  in 
caressing  Neptune,  who  seemed  quite  at  home 
with  all  of  them. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Adolphus,  Mary 
threw  a  stick  into  the  sea  to  find  out  whether 
the  dog  would  fetch  it.  I  shoiild  just  think  he 
would  !  He  dashed  ofE  merrily  into  the  waves 
at  once,  found  the  stick,  seized  it  in  his  teeth, 
brought  it  to  shore,  laid  it  at  Mary's  feet,  and 
then,  like  a  well-bred  dog  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstood his  business,  ran  to  a  little  distance 
so  that  the  water  should  not  come  over  the 
children  as  he  shook  himself  dry  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  race. 

The  children  were  all  delighted  with  the 
dog,  and  would  willingly  have  stayed  much 
longer  upon  the  beach  in  order  to  have  played 
with  him.     But  at  this  moment  the  voice  of 
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Jane  was  heard  calling  to  them  to  come  home 
with  her,  as  it  was  nearly  tea-time.  That 
excellent  young  woman  had  been  so  deeply 
engaged  in  her  book  that  the  minutes  had 
flown  by  more  quickly  than  she  thought,  so 
she  now  came  bustling  down  from  her  aeni 
under  the  rock  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Miss  Maiy — Miss  Ethel — where  are  you  t 
Come  along,  dears,  it's  just  tea-time.  I'd  no 
notion  it  was  so  late  I  Come,  Master  Adolphus, 
there's  a  good  boy,  we  must  set  off  home 
directly  this  minute." 

So  spoke  Jane,  as  she  hastened  down  towards 
the  three  children  who  were  under  her  charge, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  perceived  Neptune,  who 
stood  there  wagging  his  tail,  and  expecting 
another  stick  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

"  Why,  what  ever  are  you  a-dorng  of  with 
that  there  great  dogi  "  she  exclaimed.  ''Don't 
you  know  your  ma  always  tells  you  not  to  go 
playing  with  strange  dogs  1  He  may  be  mad 
for  anything  you  know,  or  apt  to  bite — ^there's 
no  trusting  a  strange  dog.  Come  away.  Miss 
Mary,  do !  " 

Jane  spoke  rather  sharply  as  she  approached 
nearer  to  the  children,  but  before  they  could 
reply,  Neptune,  who  looked  as  imlike  a  mad 
or  a  bad  dog  as  he  did  like  a  pig,  answered 
for  himself.  He  bounded  up  to  Jane  with  a 
friendly  air,  as  if  he  had  known  her  all  Ids 
life,  wagged  his  tail  vehemently,  and  stood 
looking  up  in  her  face  with  such  a  kindly, 
good-natured  countenance,  as  the  crossest 
nursery-maid  in  the  world  could  not  have 
resisted. 

"Why,"  she  cried,  "I  do  declare  the  dog 
makes  as  if  he  knows  me.  Poor  fellow,  poor 
fellow,"  and  yielding  to  the  influence  of  lus 
attractions,  and  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart, 
she  stooped  down  and  patted  his  shaggy 
head.  This  was  a  ^"eat  triumph  for  the 
children. 

"  You  see  he  ain't  mad,  not  a  bit,"  said  little 
Adolphus  sturdily,  whilst  Mary  and  Ethel 
both  clapped  their  hands  with  delight. 

"  Why,  how  ever  did  you  make  friends  with 
him,  Miss  Mary )  "  asked  Jane. 

"  He  is  mine,  my  very  own,"  answered  the 
little  girl.  "  The  Fairy  gave  him  to  me,  and 
his  name  is  Neptune." 
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*' Fairy,  indeed  !  "  said  Jane,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  she  did  not  believe  that  part  of 
the  story  much.  '*  And  a  very  good  sort  of 
fair}'  too,  I  shoold  think.  /  never  heard  tell 
of  a  fairy  who  went  about  giving  children 
Newf  oondland  dogs — ^nor  any  one  else,  I  should 
suppose." 

''But  she  did  indeed — she  really  did," 
replied  Mary.  ''  She  came  over  the  waves  in 
a  sea-weed  boat,  and  she  stood  in  the  castle  we 
had  made  till  it  was  quite  washed  away ;  and 
she  gave  me  Neptune,  and  Ethel  a  beautiful 
doll  that  speaks,  and '  Adolphus  is  to  have 
biead  and  jam  for  tea." 

"Well,"  remarked  Jane,  "I  never  did! 
How  eon  you  go  on  talking  such  nonsense, 
Miss  Mary.  But  there  is  a  doll,  I  do  de- 
clare  " 

As  she  spoke,  Ethel  calmly  held  up  her  doll 
to  view,  and  Jane  came  close  up  to  her  to  look 
at  it 

"  Somebody  has  been  a-giving  of  you  children 
presents,  that's  very  plain,"  said  she.  "  I 
don't  know  what  your  papa  and  Tnamma  will 
say,  I'm  sure,  nor  how  they  will  like  to  have 
a  big  dog  to  keep :  but  you  must  ask  them  for 
joorselves.  This  is  a  fine  doll.  Miss  Ethel,  let 
me  look  at  her."  With  these  words,  Jane  took 
the  doll  in  her  arms,  and  held  it  up  to  view. 
"A  beautiful  doll  as  ever  I  see,"  ihe  said 
adminngly.  ''And  nicely  dressed  too,  I  do 
declare.  Well,  dolly,  you  are  a  beauty  ;  what's 
your  name,  I  wonder?  " 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  Jane, 
when  there  suddenly  issued  a  voice  from  the 
doll  in  reply  to  this  inquiry. 

^  Selina,"  it  said,  in  good  English  and  very 
du{tinc€ly,  evidently  thinking  that  it  was  polite 
and  proper  to  answer  the  question  which  Jane 
had  so  thoughtlessly  put. 

No  sooner  did  she  hear  this  sound  than  the 
nurserr-maid  instantly  dropped  the  doll  upon 
the  beach,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  '^  Good 
gracious  me — the  thing  speaks !  "  And  she 
8tarted  back  from  it  as  if  half  inclined  to  run 
away. 

*'Yes,"  said  Ethel  gravely,  "of  course  it 
doe.s.  I  asked  for  a  doll  that  would  speak — 
but  don't  throw  her  down  again,  please  Jane, 
you  mi^ht  hurt  her." 
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As  she  spoke,  the  child  carefully  lifted  up 
the  doll,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  injured  by  the  fall,  but  lay  quietly  there 
waiting  to  be  picked  up,  and  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  an  ordinary  doll. 

Jane  was  all  amazement.  "  Well,  I  never !  " 
was  all  that  she  could  say,  which  she  presently 
varied  by,  "  I  never  did,"  and  again,  "  I  never 
see  such  a  thing  in  all  my  bom  days ; "  but 
she  did  not  attempt  to  touch  the  doll  again, 
and  made  no  objection  to  Ethel  carrying  it 
home.  Perhaps  she  thought  that  a  doll  that 
could  speak  would  do  other  strange  things,  and 
that  she  had  better  let  her  alone.  At  all 
events  she  did  so,  and  contented  herself  with 
asking  the  children  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  the  Fairy  as  they  walked  home.  Mary 
and  Ethel,  however,  could  only  tell  the  same 
story  over  again,  and  little  Adolphus  could  of 
course  throw  no  further  light  upon  it,  though 
he  backed  up  his  sisters  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  "  booty  lady  "  who  had  come  in  the  boat, 
and  expressed  himself  with  great  and  joyous 
confidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  bread  and 
jam  which  was  to  appear  at  tea. 

When  the  party  reached  the  house  on  the 
Marine  Parade,  which  was  **home"  for  the 
present,  it  was  quite  tea-time. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  Neptune,  Jane  ?  '* 
asked  Mary  with  a  wistful  look. 

''You  can't  do  nothing  at  all.  Miss  Mary, 
only  leave  him  outside.  Fairies  as  gives  dogs 
to  little  people  without  first  asking  their  pa's 
and  ma's  must  take  care  of  the  dogs  theirselves. 
ffe  won't  come  to  no  harm,  don't  you  be  afraid ! " 

Mary  did  not  much  like  to  leave  her  new 
friend  outside,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  Neptune  himself  appeared  perfectly  to 
understand  that  he  had  no  business  inside  the 
house.  He  looked  after  the  children  until 
they  had  all  entered,  and  the  door  had  been 
shut,  and  then  he  laid  himself  down  upon  the 
grass  plat  in  front  of  the  house  as  contentedly 
as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  place  from 
a  puppy.  The  children  saw  this  from  the 
window,  when  they  had  gone  up  stairs  to  take 
off  their  things,  and  it  pleased  them  very  much, 
because,  as  Ethel  wisely  observed,  "  it  showed 
that  Neptune  knew  that  he  belonged  to  Mary, 
and  meant  to  stop  near  where  she  was." 
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When  they  had  taken  their  things  off,  and 
got  ready  for  tea,  they  went  into  the  school- 
room where  Miss  Primner  the  governess  was 
sitting  in  state,  and  the  tea-things  all  before 
her  on  the  table.  There  was  the  tea-pot,  the 
cups  and  saucers,  spoons,  plates,  a  cake,  and 
a  plate  of  bread  and  butter,  all  just  as  usual, 
and  lo  and  behold,  immediately  before  the 
chair  on  which  little  Adolphus  usually  sat, 
was  a  large  plate,  full  of  huge  pieces  of  bread 
and  jam,  as  tempting  a  dish  as  you  ever  saw — 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  one  who  happens  to  be 
fond  of  this  particular  kind  of  food. 

Adolphus  burst  at  once  into  an  ecstasy  of 
delight,  and  clapped  his  hands  as  freely  and 
loudly  as  if  he  had  been  at  play  on  the  beach, 
instead  of  under  the  very  nose  of  the  grave 
Miss  Primner,  and  in  her  own  peculiar  king- 
dom. 

"  Oh,  the  good  Fairy ! "  he  cried  aloud. 
"Look,  Mary,  look  Ethel,  there's  the  bread 
and  jam  she  promised,  and  lots  of  it,  too." 

Miss  Primner  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
hear  such  an  outburst  unmoved. 

"  Adolphus,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  "pray  restrain  yourself 
within  due  bounds,  and  do  not  let  your  spirits 
run  away  with  you.  It  is  not  proper,  more- 
over, to  display  such  immoderate  joy  at  the 
sight  of  food  which  you  happen  to  like.  I  do 
not  understand  your  allusion  to  fairies,  which 
is  only  fun,  I  suppose.  The  servants  brought 
in  the  bread  and  jam,  I  believe,  with  the  rest 
of  the  things,  and  there  is  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary in  it." 

"  But  there  was  a  fairy,"  returned  Adolphus, 
feeling  rather  hot,  and  very  much  snubbed, 
but  firm  in  his  faith  in  the  little  lady  who 
had  kept  her  promises  so  well.  "There  was 
a  fairy,  and  Mary  and  Ethel  saw  her  too." 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  little  girls  upheld 
their  brother,  and  told  Miss  Primner  all  that 
had  happened. 

But,  unhappily,  there  are  some  people  who 
never  will  believe  in  fairies,  and  this  worthy 
lady  was  one  of  these.  She  reasoned  with  the 
children,  even  whilst  she  joined  in  eating  the 
bread  and  jam,  which  they  all  agreed  was 
excellent,  though  it  had  no  effect  upon  the 
governess  in  the  sense  of  altering  her  opinion. 
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She  explained  to  Mary  and  Ethel — for  it  was 
rather  beyond  Adolphus — how  that  the  eye 
sometimes  deceives — that  especially  in  the  hot 
weather  there  is  a  glare  before  it  which  con- 
fuses the  eyesight — ^how  that  the  sun  shining 
upon  the  water  makes  it  seem  to  dance  and 
sparkle,  and  the  froth  takes  strange  shapes 
which  people  who  have  plenty  of  imagination 
may  fancy  to  be  living  creatures  when  they 
are  really  only  the  shadows  of  the  sea-foam. 

She  said  this,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
far  too  wise  for  me  to  write  down,  or  even  to 
remember,  and  when  she  had  quite  done,  and 
thought  she  had  proved  to  Mary  and  Ethel 
that  there  were  no  fairies,  and  therefore  that 
they  could  not  have  seen  any,  the  children 
only  looked  at  each  other,  and  thought  that 
sea-foam  never  gave  anybody  a  dog  and  a  doll, 
and  that  if  Miss  Primner  had  been  with  them, 
she  would  have  known  that  there  were  fairies 
after  all.  Besides,  there  was  the  bread  and 
jam  before  their  eyes,  and  in  a  short  time 
down  their  throats  too,  and  excellent  it  was. 

When  tea  was  over  the  little  girls  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  down  to  see  their  papa  and 
mamma,  while  Adolphus  was  packed  off  to  the 
nursery,  wherein,  before  long,  he  would  be  pat 
to  bed  to  dream  of  beautiful  little  ladies  in 
sea-weed  boats,  who  lived  only  on  the  most 
delicious  bread  and  jam. 

When  Mary  and  Ethel  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  they  found  their  papa  standing  at  the 
ivindow  and  talking  to  their  mamma,  who  was 
seated  upon  the  sofa.  He  was  at  that  moment 
saying — "It  is  a  very  odd  thing,  my  dear 
Maria,  but  the  dog  seems  just  as  if  he  knew 
me  perfectly  well,  though  I  certainly  cannot 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  him  before.  He 
wags  his  tail  like  an  old  friend,  and  makes 
himself  quite  at  home  on  the  grass  plat.  If 
he  belongs  to  the  people  in  the  house,  I  wonder 
we  have  never  seen  him  before." 

At  this  instant  in  ran  the  little  girls  and 
heard  these  last  words. 

"Oh,  papa!  it's  Neptune  I "  they  both 
shouted  in  one  breath. 

"  And  who  may  Neptune  be,  my  darlings  t  " 
asked  Mr.  Dormer,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  J  "  said  Ethel,  "  he  is  Mary's  dog,  which 
the  Faiiy  gave  her  on  the  beach." 
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"  Yes/'  said  Mary,  confirming  the  statement, 
"  he  is  mj  dog.  Isn't  he  a  beauty  papa  f  May 
I  keep  him  f  " 

** He  certainly  is  a  very  fine  dog"  replied 
Mr.  Doimer,  smiling.  *^  I  did  not  know  that 
fairies  dealt  in  snch  articles.  Did  she  give 
70a  any  bones  to  feed  him  with,  or  how  did 
bhe  expect  he  was  to  live  1 " 

"I  don't  know,  papa,"  returned  Maiy,  her 
coimtcnance  falling  as  she  spoke.  '^  I  suppose 
like  dogs  always  do  live.  I  thought  if  you 
would  let  me  keep  him,  there  would  be  bones 
after  dinner,  and  he  might  get  some  scraps  for 
himself,  besides." 

"  Oho !  "  replied  her  father,  "  I  begin  to  see 
how  the  land  lies.  Master  Neptune  was  to 
live  partly  on  me,  and  partly  on  public  charity, 
and  perhaps  do  a  little  bit  of  thieving  on  his 
own  account  besides.  A  pretty  sort  of  fairy 
to  quarter  her  big  animals  on  other  people 
when  she  has  no  further  use  for  them  herself  ! 
And  what  did  she  do  for  you,  Ethel  t  If  Mary 
has  got  a  dog,  I  suppose  you  coaxed  the  Fairy 
out  of  a  kitten  at  least  t " 

"  I  have  got  a  doll  that  speaks,  papa,"  said 
Ethel  very  gravely,  for  she  felt  that  a  fairy 
sack  as  that  which  they  had  seen  was  not  a 
person  to  be  joked  about.  Perhaps  she  had 
a  lurking  idea,  too,  that  the  Fairy  might  be 
offended  at  being  spoken  of  so  lightly,  and  if 
she  was,  it  was  possible  that  Neptune  might 
disappear,  and  Selina  be  turned  into  a  common 
doll,  just  like  any  other,  and  never  open  her 
mouth  again.  So  Ethel  did  not  laugh,  nor 
indeed  did  Mary,  as  they  usually  both  did 
when  their  papa  spoke  to  them  in  his  pleasant, 
jocular  way. 

When  Mr.  Dormer  saw  that  his  little  girls 
looked  so  grave  he  thought  it  better  to  treat 
the  matter  more  seriously,  so  he  said  in  a 
somewhat  altered  tone — 

*'  Well,  my  darlings,  I  am  glad  you  have  got 
KQch  nice  presents,  whoever  may  have  given 
them  to  you.  As  to  Master  Neptune  (if  that  is 
his  name),  he  is  really  a  beauty,  and  if  some 
one  has  given  him  to  Mary,  she  shall  certainly 
keep  hiniy  if  mamma  has  no  objection.  And  as 
to  Ethel's  doll,  I  am  equally  ready  to  say  that 
it  shall  be  received  as  a  member  of  our  family, 
provided  always  that  it  speaks  at  proper  times 
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and  places,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  and  does 
not  interrupt  other  people  when  they  are  talk- 
ing. On  these  conditions,  I  can  have  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  a  doll  talking  as  well  as 
anybody  else." 

Mrs.  Dormer,  who  was  not  very  strong,  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
had  contented  herself  with  Hstening  to  what 
was  said.  Ethel  had  nestled  up  by  her  side  on 
the  sofa,  whilst  Mary,  after  kissing  her  mother 
as  usual,  had  hurried  up  to  the  window  to  gaze 
upon  her  beloved  Neptune. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  had  given  a 
friendly  bound  or  two  to  show  that  he  knew 
his  mistress,  and  then,  as  the  room  was  upon 
the  ground-floor,  and  the  window  open,  he 
stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  with'  his  fore  paws  on 
the  window  sill,  and  stretched  out  his  head  to 
be  patted,  wagging  his  tail  all  the  time  in  a 
manner  becoming  a  well-behaved  dog  of  a  good 
disposition. 

<<  Oh  mfl-mTnn !  **  cried  Mary,  turning  round 
towards  the  sofa,  ''  he  is  such  a  lovely  dog,  and 
80  good-tempered  I  Just  look  at  his  head  ;  you 
can  see  it  quite  well  now  from  the  sofa  without 
getting  up." 

Mrs.  Dormer  smiled  at  her  little  daughter's 
enthusiasm,  as  she  looked  at  Neptune's  head 
according  to  her  request. 

''It  18  a  beautiful  head,"  she  said,  ''and  a 
kind,  nice  expression  he  has.  I  am  glad  papa 
will  let  you  keep  him,  and  certainly  /  shall  not 
object.  But  tell  us  a  little  more,  my*  Mary, 
how  you  came  by  such  a  fine  present  as  a 
Newfoundland  dog." 

Thus  invited,  Mary  told  the  whole  story 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  leaving  out  any 
part  of  it,  and  speaking  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness and  evident  belief  in  all  that  she  said  that 
it  would  have  been  cruel  indeed  not  to  have 
believed  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dormer  looked  at 
each  other  while  their  little  girl  was  speaking, 
and  were  puzzled  for  a  moment  how  to  treat 
her  story.  They  saw  that  she  believed  it  to  be 
true,  every  word  of  it,  and  there  was  the 
Newfoundland  dog  to  prove  it.  At  all  events, 
they  could  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  doubt  Mary's 
word,  even  if  Ethel  had  not  been  there  to 
confirm  it,  and  ready  to  call  her  doll  as  a 
witness  if  required.     So  they  thought  it  best 
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to  say  ver}^  little  at  that  moment  about 
believing  or  not  believing  all  that  they  had 
heard,  and  only  said  that  they  thought  their 
children  had  fallen  in  with  a  very  good-natured 
fairy  and  were  very  lucky  that  such  had  been 
the  case. 

But  although  Neptune  was  much  admired  by 
both  their  parents,  the  latter  had  not  yet  seen 
Ethel's  doll,  and  the  little  girl  was  very  anxious 
that  they  should  do  so.  When  bed-time  came 
she  begged  her  mamma  to'come  to  her  room  for 
this  purpose,  and  Mrs.  Dormer  could  not  refuse 
her  earnest  request.  Selina  was  lying  upon  the 
little  sofa  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  as  quiet 
and  composed  as  any  doll  you  ever  saw ;  and 
Ethel  at  once  ran  up,  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
displayed  all  her  beauties  to  her  mA-inTnA^ 

"  Well,  my  darling  "  said  the  latter,  "  it  is  a 
very  nice  doll  indeed,  and  I  suppose  it  says 
*  Papa '  and  '  Mamma '  when  you  pull  some 
string  or  touch  some  secret  spring — I  think  you 
you  said  it  spoke,  did  you  not,  my  pet  t " 

*'  Oh  mamma ! ''  cried  Ethel  eagerly,  '^  it  does 
much  more  than  that.  I  really  believe  it  can 
say  everything,  just  like  a  real  live  person,  and 
I  have  not  got  to  touch  anything,  only  just  to 
speak  to  it  like  I  should  to  you  or  papa — ^listen 
a  minute  and  you  shall  hear.*'  With  these 
words  Ethel  stroked  the  doll's  hair  'gently, 
and  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  just  as  if  she  was 
speaking  to  a  baby — "  Selina  !  are  you  tired  1 '' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Selina  promptly,  and  without 
any  hesitation. 

JVIrs.  Dormer  started.  "  Why,  it  really  did 
speak !  "  she  said. 

"  Oh  yes  I  "  cried  Ethel,  delighted  that  her 
story  should  be  thus  proved  true  by  her 
witness.  "  She  does  indeed ;  just  hear  her 
once  more.  Selina,  have  you  been  comfortable 
since  I  went  down  stairs  with  Mary  1 " 

"  Yes  "  again  said  the  doll  as  before. 

"  Well "  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  "  this  is  really 
very  extraordinary,  and  you  have  indeed  got  a 
wonderful  doll,  my  child.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
answer  if  /  ask  it  a  question.  Where  do  you 
come  from.  Miss  Selina?  " 

"  The  beach,"  said  the  doll  directly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  mean  before  that.  Can  you  not 
tell  us  where  you  were  born  and  where  you 
have  always  lived  ]  " 
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<<  A  fine  day,"  replied  the  doll,  and  would  bj 
no  means  say  anything  upon  this  forbidden 
subject. 

Mrs.  Dormer  was  very  much  surprised,  and 
went  down  to  tell  her  husband  what  had 
happened  in  Ethel's  room. 

Kow  Mr.  Dormer  was  a  very  wise  man.  He 
was  not  like  some  grown-up  people,  who  think 
that  children  know  nothing  at  all,  and  that 
they  themselves  know  everything  that  there  is 
to  be  known.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  be 
had  ever  seen  a  fairy  with  his  own  eyes,  but  he 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  there  were  such 
things  as  fairies,  because  if  not,  who  fb^ 
invented  fairy  tales  1  Ko  one  could  have  doue 
so  unless  there  had  been  something  to  write 
about,  and  this  of  itself  made  it  more  than 
likely  that  there  had  been  fairies  at  some  time 
or  other,  If  so,  why  should  there  not  be  some 
now  t  If  there  were  any,  it  was  probable  they 
would  show  themselves  to  children  rather  than 
to  grown-up  people,  since  the  little  ones  would 
be  nearer  their  own  size,  and  more  likely  to 
have  time  to  attend  to  them.  Putting  all  these 
things  together,  Mr.  Dormer  was  qnite  ready 
to  think  that  a  fairy  might  have  paid  his  little 
girls  a  visit.  Besides,  as  he  said,  it  was  non- 
sense for  anybody  to  say  that  there  was  any- 
thing impossible:  A  very  few  years  ago  people 
said  that  railroads  were  impossible,  and  that  no 
one  could  safely  travel  by  them ;  yet  everybody 
did  so  now,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a 
great  many  other  things,  which  people  called 
impossible,  just  because  they  did  not  understand 
them.  Nobody  quite  understood  fairies,  but 
they  need  not  be  impossible  for  all  that,  and  a 
fairy  who  gave  presents  of  Newfoundland  do^. 
and  dolls  that  spoke  was  certainly  a  very 
useful  friend  to  possess. 

So  Mr.  Dormer  told  his  wife  that  it  was  o! 
no  use  to  puzzle  over  the  matter,  and  try  to 
explain  their  children's  story  in  some  other  way, 
but  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
make  no  fuss  at  all  about  it,  but  just  let  the 
doll  and  the  dog  alone. 

This  was  very  lucky  for  Mary  and  Ethel, 
who  would  have  been  sadly  vexed  if  they  had 
not  been  allowed  to  keep  their  presents.  As  it 
was,  they  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  them 
each  day,  and  found  them  both  very  useful. 
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Neptnne  wag  always  good-natured,  aad  loved 
to  pia;  with  ids  little  mistress  and  her  sister. 
He  went  out  with  them  in  all  their  walks,  and 
ran,  jumped  about,  and  barked  just  for  all  the 
Torid  as  if  he  was  a  connnou  dog,  that  had 
colhing  whatever  to  do  with  fairies  or  fairy- 
He  loved  dearly  to  have  a  stick  thrown  into 
the  sea,  or  in^  any  pood  in  which  the  water 
Has  clean  (for  be  could  not  bear  mud),  and  then 
be  would  rush  in,  and,  no  matter  how  far  it  had 
been  thrown,  he  would  bring  it  back  in  his 
mouth,  lay  it  at  Mary's  feet,  and  dance  round  it, 
with  short  barks  of  joy,  as  if  he  had  done  some 
very  great  feat,  and  was  justly  proud  of  it. 
And  when  the  little  girls  were  indoors,  at  their 
meals,  or  doing  their  lessons,  the  dog  would 
stretch  himself  out  at  full  length  upon  the 
grass  plat,  and  lie  there '  quietly  and  patiently, 
nwaiting  the  moment  when  they  would  be  able 
to  come  out.  Certainly  no  fairy  had  ever 
given  a  child  a  present  which  was  more  valued 
than  was  Neptune  by  Mary  Dormer,  and  indeed 
by  all  the  fwiiily. 

As  to  the  doll,  if  she  was  a  more  wonderful 
gift,  she  was  hardly  less  useful  than  Neptune. 
iiiss  Selina  never  spoke  nnless  she  was  spoken 
to,  so  that  she  did  not  trouble  the  schoolroom 
wicli  too  much  talking.      But  when  she   did 


speak,  it  was  always  in  short  sentences,  easy  to 
understand,  and  she  never  used  hard  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  children  could  not  be 
expected  to  know.  At  first,  one  or  two  people 
(especially  Jane  the  nursery-maid,  who  did  not 
like  any  secrets  to  be  kept  from  her)  used  to 
ask  questions  about  fairyland,  but  to  these 
Selina  never  would  give  any  answer  except  one 
that  just 'told  them  nothing  at  all,  so  that  they 
soon  gave  up  asking  anything  about  it.  Upon 
all  other  subjects  her  answer  was  ready,  and 
you  may  suppose  that  this  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  Ethel  as  well  as  to  her  brother  and  sister. 
Upon  a  wet  day  it  was  pleasant  to  have  a  doll 
who  was  quite  like  a  companion,  and  if  Mary 
was  not  able  to  play  with  her  .Ethel  had  Selina 
to  talk  to,  and  held  very  amusing  conversations 
with  her.  She  was  evidently  a  very  good  doll, 
and  had  been  well  brought  tip,  for  in  all  her 
answers  to  the  questions  which  were  asked  her 
she  gave  good  and  wise  advice  when  she  could, 
and  never  said  anything  which  a.  well-behaved 
child  should  not  say  or  hear.  So  that  those 
who  heard  her  could  not  fail  to  !^ee  that  she 
was  a  companion  who  could  do  the  children  no 
harm,  and  that  the  fairy  (if  fairy  it  really  was) 
who  had  given  her  to  Ethel  must  be  one  of  a 
good  sort  and  who  had  done  so  with  the  best 
intentions. 


{To  be  eontinved.\ 
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POLLY'S   WISDOM. 

* 

ELL  me,  pret-ty  Pol-ly,  tell  me, 

Are  you  hap-py  with  your  friend? 
Does  my  lov-ing  care  con-tent  you, 
Is  it  a  mer-ry  life  you  spend  ? " 

Pol-ly  an-swers,  ve-ry  grave-ly, 
In  a  lan-gu-age  of  her  own: 

"Lit-tle  lass,  in-deed  I  thank  you; 
But,  you  see,  I  live  a-lone." 

"  Not  a-lone,  oh !  dear  green  Pol-ly ! 

Pray,  Pol-ly,  what  do  you  call  me? 
I  pet  and  kiss  you,  Pol-ly,  dai-ly, 

I'm  large  e-nough  for  you  to  see." 

"  You're  ve-ry  jvell,"  now  an-swer-ed  Pol-ly, 
"  But  I  re-gret  the  pleas-ant  trees. 

The  yams,  and  pep-pers,  and  ban-an-nas, 
Grow-ing  far  be-yond  the  seas. 


"  I  dream,  a-las  !  so  sad-ly,  fond-ly. 

Of  long  flights  with  out-stretch-ed  wing, 

Of  gor-ge-ous  sun-light,  tro-pic  splen-dour, 
And  par-rot's  voi-ces  round  me  sing. 

*-I  love  you  tru-ly,  lit-tle  mis-tress, 
But  hate  your  fog  and  wash-ed  out  skies, 

I  make  the  best  of  be-ing  pris-on-er, 
Be-cause,  you  know  a  par-rot's  wise." 
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PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 
1. 

To  frighten  oft  my  firBi  is  used, 

Now  isn't  that  a  shame  % 

Mj  second  is  a  game  of  cards, 

Called  from  a  great  man's  name. 

My  third's  a  term  oft  used  for  skill, 

I  can't  say  any  more. 

My  whole — ^The  mighty  man  who  plunged 

All  Europe  into  war. 

2. 

My  Jlrst  is  a  kind  of  gallop  (horses). 
My  second  is  to  inter. 
My  whole  is  a  town. 

REBUS. 
1. 

The  initials  of  the  following  English  towns 
read  downwards  will  give  the  name  of  a 
famous  battlefield  fought  and  gained  by  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

A  town  in  Kent. 

A  town  in  Hants. 

A  town  in  Berkshire. 

A  town  in  Glamorganshire. 

A  to^n  in  Somersetshire. 


A  town  in  Kutlandshire. 
A  town  in  Northumberland. 
A  town  in  Derbyshire. 
A  town  in  Oxfordshire. 
A  town  in  Lancashire. 
A  town  in  Warwickshire. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 
1. 

Pleasant. 
A  metal. 
Frigid. 
Extremities. 

2. 
A  young  animal. 
A  tree. 

A  burrowing  animal. 
An  edible  root. 

HIDDEN  LAKES. 
1. 

Get  the  vinegar  Daisy. 

2. 
The  charge  of  Balaklava. 

3. 

Thunder  and  lightning. 


ANSWERS  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  160. 


CHARADES. 

DIAMOND  PUZZL 

1. 

1. 

Sparrow. 

B 

2. 

PIT 

Contents. 

A  D  D  E  B 
B   I   D  B  L  E  S 

REBUS. 

BILLY 
MEN 

1. 

S 

Scuttle,  cuttle,  cut,  let,  le,  et. 

2. 

2. 

D 

Malice,  Alice,  lice,  ice. 

TIN 

E  F  F   I  E 

ENIGMAS. 

H  E  I  F   E  B  S  * 

1 

DIFFICULT 

Mark. 

B  L  A  C  K  E  B 
BLUES 

2. 

ALE 

Box. 

T 
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A  CHILD'S  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Bt  Mbs.  MOLESWORTH,  Aulhcr  of  ••  Hermy,"  "The  Cudcoo  Cltek,"  Jx.    , 


CBAPTXS  VII. — TOAST   FOR  TEA. 


HIN£!S  veT7  atapid,"  said  Itacey. 

"Never  mind,  I  daresay  it'll 
be  very  nice,"  said  Tom  and  I 
cncouragiii^j;. 
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"  It's  about  a  fly,"  said  Bacey.  "  It  was  a 
fly  that  lived  in  a  little  honse  down  io  the 
comer  of  a  window,  and  when  it  was  a  fine  day 
it  coined  out  and  walked  about  the  glaes,  and 
when  it  waa  a  bad  day  it  stayed  in  ita  bed. 
And  one  day  when  it  was  walking  about  the 
glass  there  was  a  little  boy  standing  there  and 
he  catcbed  the  fly,  and  he  thought  he'd  pull  off 
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its  wingSy  'cause  then  it  oonldn't  get  away — 
that  was  dedf nlly  naughty,  wasn't  it  % — and  he 
was  just  going  to  pull  off  its  wings  when  some 
one  came  behind  him  and  lifted  him  up  by  his 
arms  and  said  in  a'  awful  booing  way — ^like  a 
giant,  you  know — '  If  you  pull  off  flies'  wings, 
I'll  pull  off  your  arms,'  and  then  he  felt  his 
arms  tugged  so,  that  he  thought  they'd  come 
off,  and  he  cried  out — 'Oh  please,  please,  I 
won't  pull  off  flies'  wings  if  you'll  let  me  ga' 
And  then  he  was  let  go;  but  when  he  turned 
round  he  couldn't  see  anybody — ^wasn't  it  queer  t 
— only  the  fly  was  very  glad,  and  he  never  tiled 
to  hurt  flies  any  more." 

^'But  who  was  it  that  pulled  the  boy's 
arms  %  "  said  Tom,  whose  interest  had  increased 
as  the  story  went  on. 

Bacey  looked  rather  at  a  loss.  ''I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  ''I  should  think  it  was  a' 
ogre.  It  might  just  have  been  the  boy's  papa, 
to  teach  him  not  to  hurt  flies,  you  know." 

"That  would  be  very  stupid,"  said  Toul 

"Well,  it  might  have  been  a'  ogre,"  said 
Eacey.  "I  made  the  story  so  quick  I  didn't 
quite  settle.  But  I'll  tell  you  another  if  you 
like,  aU  about  ogres,  kite  real  ones  and  awful 
dedful." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Tom,  "  I  don't  care 
for  your  stories,  Bacey.   They're  all  muddled." 

Bacey  looked  extremely  hurt. 

"  Then  I'll  never  tell  you  any  more,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  tell  them  all  to  Audrey,  and  you  sha'n't 
listen." 

"Indeed,"  said  Tom,  "I  can  listen  if  I 
choose.  And  when  the  new  nurse  comes  she 
won't  let  you  go  on  like  that.  She'll  be  vrezy 
cross,  I  know." 

Bacey  turned  to  me,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Audrey,  fjoUl  the  new  nurse  be  Uke  that  %  " 

I  turned  to  Tom. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "why  do  you  say  such 
unkind  things  to  Bacey  f  " 

Tom  nodded  his  head  mysteriously. 

"It's  not  unkinder  to  Bacey  than  it  is  to 
us,"  he  replied.  "  I'm  sure  the  new  nurse  will 
be  cross,  because  I  heard  Mrs.  Partridge  say 
something  to  Uncle  Geoff  on  the  stair  to-day 
about  that  we  should  have  somebody  '  vrezy 
strict.'     And  I  know  that  means  cross." 

"  When  did  you  hear  that  %  "  I  asked. 
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"  'Twas  this  afternoon.  Uncle  Geoff  hadn't 
time  to  come  up.  He  just  called  out  to  Mrs. 
Partridge  to  ask  how  we  were  getting  on. 
And  she  said  in  that  horrid  smiley  way  she 
speaks  sometimes — ^  Oh,  vrezy  well,  sir.  Much 
better  since  their  nurse  is  gone.  They  need 
somebody  much  stricter^'  Isn't  she  horrid, 
Audrey!" 

"  Never  mind,"  I  said.  But  that  was  all  1 
would  say.  I  would  not  tell  the  boys  all  I 
was  feeling  or  thinking ;  they  could  hardly  have 
understood  the  depth  of  my  anger  and  woanded 
pride,  though  I  really  don't  think  it  was  a 
very  bad  kind  of  pride.  I  had  always  been 
trusted  at  home.  When  I  was  cross  or  ill- 
tempered  mother  spoke  seriously  to  me,  some- 
times even  sternly,  but  she  seemed  to  beliere 
that  I  wanted  to  be  good,  and  that  I  had  sense 
to  understand  things.  And  now  to  be  spoken 
of  behind  my  back,  and  before  my  face  too, 
as  if  I  was  a  regularly  naughty  child  who  didn't 
want  to  be  good,  and  who  had  to  be  kept  down 
by  strictness,  and  who  wanted  to  make  the 
boys  naughty  too — ^it  was  more  than  I  could 
bear  or  that  I  would  bear. 

"  Mother  told  me  to  make  the  boys  happy/* 
I  said  to  myself,  "  and  I  wiU,  I'll  write  to 
Pierson — ^to-night,  when  nobody  can  see,  I'll 
write  to  her." 

Tom  and  Bacey  saw  that  I  was  unhappy, 
though  I  only  said  "never  mind,"  and  when 
they  saw  that,  it  made  them  leave  off  quarrel- 
ling, and  they  both  came  to  me  to  kiss  me  and 
ask  me  not  to  look  "  so  sorry." 

Just  then  Sarah  came  up  with  our  tea-tray. 
She  spoke  very  kindly  to  us,  and  told  us  she 
had  begged  Mrs.  Partridge  to  send  us  some 
strawberry  jam  for  our  tea.  And  to  the  boys' 
great  delight,  there  it  was.  As  for  me,  I  was 
too  angry  with  Mrs.  Partridge  to  like  even  her 
jam,  but  I  did  think  it  kind  of  Sarah. 

"I'm  sure  you  deserve  it,  you  poor  little 
things,"  she  said.  "And  I. don't  see  what  any 
one  has  to  find  fault  with  in  any  of  you. 
You've  been  as  quiet  as  any  three  little  mice 
to-day." 

"  Sarah,"  I  said,  encouraged  by  her  way  of 
speaking,  "  have  you  heard  anything  about  the 
new  nurse  that  is  coming)  '•' 

Sarah  shook  her  head. 
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"  I  don't  think  there's  any  one  decided  on," 
she  said.  ^'Mrs.  Partridge  has  written  to 
somewhere  in  the  country,  and  I  think  she's 
expecting  a  letter.  She  said  to-day  that  if 
to-morrow's  fine,  I  must  take  you  all  out  a 
walk." 

Then  she  arranged  our  tea  on  the  table  and 
we  drew  in  our  chairs. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  tea-pot,"  I  said.  "  I  know 
quite  well  how  to  pour  it  out.  It's  horrid  this 
way." 

''  This  way,"  was  an  idea  of  Mrs.  Partridge's. 
Since  we  had  had  no  nurse,  she  had  been 
unwilling  to  trust  me  with  the  tea-making,  so 
she  made  it  down  stairs  and  poured  the  whole 
— tea,  milk,  and  sugar — ^into  a  jug,  out  of 
which  I  poured  it  into  our  cups.  It  wasn't 
nearly  so  nice,  it  had  not  the  hot  freshness  of 
tea  straight  out  of  a  tea-pot,  and  besides  it 
did  not  suit  our  tastes,  which  were  all  a  little 
different,  to  be  treated  precisely  alike.  Kacey 
liked  his  tea  so  weak  that  it  was  hardly  tea  at 
all,  Tom  liked  his  sweet,  and  I  liked  hardly 
any  sugar,  so- the  jug  arrangement  suited  none 
of  US,  Bacey  the  best,  perhaps,  for  it  was 
certainly  not  strong,  and  sweeter  than  /  liked, 
any  way.  But  this  evening  the  unexpected 
treat  of  the  strawberry  jam  made  the  boys  less 
difficult  to  please  about  the  tea. 

''It  was  rather  kind  of  Mrs.  Partridge  to 
f^end  us  the  jam,"  said  Tom.  He  spoke  timidly; 
he  didn't  quite  like  to  say  she  was  kind  till 
he  had,  as  it  were,  got  my  leave  to  do  so. 

"  It  isn't  hor  jam,"  I  said.  "  It's  Uncle  Geoff  s, 
and  indeed  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  straw- 
berries are  not  from  our  garden.     I  remember 

mother  always  used  to  say  '  We  must  send  some 

fruit  to  Geoff. ' " 
"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "I  remember  that  too." 

Ho   was  just  about  biting  into  a  large  slice 

of  bread  and  butter  wUhoni  jam — I  had  kept 

to  old  rules  and  told  the  boys  they  must  eat 

one  big  piece  "  plain,"  first — when  a  new  idea 

St  nick  hhsL 
"Audrey,"   he  said,    "do  you   know  what 

would  be  lovely?     Supposing  we  made  toast. 

I  don't  think  there's  anything  so  nice  as  to^st 

»-ith  strawberry  jam." 
Tom    looked  at   me   with   so   touching  an 

pxpression  in  his  dark  eyes — he  might  have 
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been  making  some  most  pathetic  request — ^that 
I  really  could  not  resist  him.  Besides  which, 
to  oonfess  the  truth,  the  proposal  really  found 
great  favour  in  my  own  eyes.  I  looked  con- 
sideringly at  the  ready  cut  slices  of  bread  and 
butter. 

"  They're  very  thick  for  toast,"  I  said,  "  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  they're  all  buttered  already." 

"  That  wouldn't  matter,"  said  Tom,  "  it'd 
be  buttered  toast.     That's  the  nicest  of  all." 

"  It  wouldn%  you  stupid  boy,"  I  said,  forget- 
ting my  dignity ;  *'  the  butter  would  all  melt 
before  the  bread  was  toasted,  and  there'd  be 
no  butter  at  all  when  it  was  done.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  we  might  do ;  let's  scrape  off 
all  the  butter  we  can,  and  then  spread  it  on 
the  toast  again  when  it's  ready,  before  the  fira 
That's  how  I've  seen  Pierson  da  I  mean  that 
she  spread  it  on  before  the  fire—of  course  she 
didn't  have  to  scrape  it  off  first." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Tom ;  "  it's  only 
that  horrid  Mrs.  Partridge  makes  us  have  to 
do  such  things." 

We  set  to  work  eagerly  enough,  however, 
notwithstanding  our  indignation.  With  the 
help  of  our  tea-spoons  we  scraped  off  a  good 
deal  of  butter  and  put  it  carefully  aside  ready 
to  be  spread  on  again. 

"The  worst  of  it  is  it'll  be  such  awfully 
thick  toast,"  T  said,  looking  at  the  sturdy  slices 
with  regret.     "  I  wish  we  could  split  them." 

"  But  we  can't,"  said  Tom,  "  we've  no  knife. 
What  a  shame  it  is  not  to  let  us  have  a  knife, 
not  even  t/ou,  Audrey,  and  I'm  sure  you  are 
big  enough." 

.  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  keep  one  back  from 
dinner  to-morrow,"  I  said,  "I  don't  believe 
they'd  notice.  Tom,  it's  rather  fun  having  to 
plan  so,  isn't  iti  It's  something  like  being 
prisoners,  and  Mr&  Partridge  being  the — ^the — 
I  don't  know  what  they  call  the  man  that 
shuts  up  the  prisoners." 

"  Pleeceman  1 "  said  Bacey. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that.  The  policeman 
only  takes  them  to  prison,  he  doesn't  keep 
them  when  they  are  once  there.  But  let's  get 
on  with  the  toast,  or  our  tea'll  be  all  cold 
.before  we're  ready  for  it." 

It  was  no  good  thinking  of  splitting  the 
slices,  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  them,  thick 
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as  they  were.  And  it  took  all  our  planning- 
ness  to  do  without  a  toasting-fork.  The  tea- 
spoons were  so  short  that  it  burnt  our  hands 
to  hold  them  so  near  the  fire,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  we  were  quite  in  despair.  At  last  we 
managed  it.  We  made  holes  at  the  crusty  side 
of  the  slices,  and  tied  them  with  string, — of 
which,  of  course,  there  were  always  plenty  of 
bits  in  Tom's  pockets ;  I  believe  if  he'd  been 
in  a  desert  island  for  a  year  he  still  would 
have  found  bits  of  string  to  put  in  his  pockets 
— to  the  end  of  the  poker  and  to  the  two  ends 
of  the  tongs.  They  dangled  away  beautifully ; 
two  succeeded  admirably,  the  third  tmfortu- 
nately  was  hopelessly  burnt.  "We  repeated  the 
operation  for  another  set  of  slices,  which  all 
succeeded,  then  we  spread  them  with  the 
scraped  butter  in  front  of  the  fire  by  means 
of  the  fiat  ends  of  our  tea-spoons,  and  at  last 
very  hot,  very  buttery,  very  hungry,  but  tri- 
umphant, we  sat  round  the  table  again  to 
regale  ourselves  with  our  tepid  tea,  but  beauti- 
fully hot  toast,  whose  perfection  was  completed 
by  a  good  thick  layer  of  strawberry  jam. 

We  had  eaten  three  slices,  and  were  just 
about  considering  how  we  could  quite  fairly 
divide  the  remaining  two  among  the  three  of 
us, — rather  a  puzzle,  for  Tom's  proposal  that 
he  and  I  should  each  take  a  slice  and  give 
Kacey  half,  didn't  do. 

"  That  would  give  Racey  a  half  more  than 
us — at  least  a  quarter  more.  No,  it  wouldn't 
be  a  quarter  either.  Any  way,  that  wouldn't 
do,"  I  said.  ''  Let's  cut  each  slice  into  three 
bits  and  each  take  two." 

"And  how  can  we  cut  without  a  knife  I" 
said  Tom. 

"  *  How  can  he  marry  without  a  wife  ?  "*  I 
quoted  out  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  which  set 
us  all  ofiE  laughing,  so  that  we  didn't  hear  a 
terrible  sound  steadily  approaching  the  door. 
Stump,  stump,  it  came,  but  we  heard  nothing 
till  the  door  actually  opened,  and  even  then 
we  didn't  stop  laughing  all  at  once.  We  were 
excited  by  our  toast-making ;  it  was  the  first 
time  since  we  were  in  London  that  our  spirits 
had  begun  to  recover  themselves,  and  it  wasn't 
easy  to  put  them  down  again  in  a  hurry. 
Even  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Partridge's  very  cross 
face  at  the  door  didn't  do  so  all  at  once. 
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I  daresay  we  looked  very  wild,  we  were  very 
buttery  and  jammy,  and  our  faces  were  still 
broiling,  our  hair  in  confusion  and  our  pinafores 
crumpled  and  smeared.  Then  the  fender  was 
pulled  away  from  the  fire,  and  the  poker,  tongs, 
and  shovel  strewed  the  ground,  and  somehow 
or  other  we  had  managed  to  bum  a  little  hole 
in  the  rug.  There  was  a  decidedly  bumy 
smell  in  the  room,  which  we  ourselves  had  not 
noticed,  but  which,  it  appeared,  had  reached 
Mrs.  Partridge's  nose  in  Uncle  Geoff  s  bedroom 
on  the  drawing-room  floor,  where  unf  ortxmately 
she  had  come  to  lay  away  some  linen.  And 
she  had  been  really  seriously  frightened,  poor 
old  woman. 

Being  frightened  makes  some  people  cross, 
and  finding  out  they  have  been  frightened  for 
no  reason  makes  some  people  very  cross.  Mrs. 
Partridge  had  arrived  at  being  cross  on  her 
way  up  stairs;  when  she  opened  the  nursery 
door  and  saw  the  confusion  we  had  made,  and 
heard  our  shouts  of  laughter^  she  naturally 
became  very  cross. 

She  came  into  the  room  and  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  looking  at  us  without  speaking. 
And  in  our  wonder — for  myself  I  can't  say 
"fear,"  I  was  too  ready  to  be  angry  to  be 
afraid,  but  poor  Tom  and  Racey  must  have 
been  afraid,  for  they  got  down  from,  their 
chairs  and  stood  close  beside  me,  each  holding 
me  tightly — in  our  wonder  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen  next,  our  merriment  quickly 
died  away.  We  waited  without  speaking, 
looking  up  at  the  angry  old  woman  ^th  open- 
mouthed  astonishment.  And  at  last  she  broke 
out. 

"Oh,  you  naughty  children,  you  naughty, 
naughty  children,"  she  said.  "To  think  of 
your  daring  to  behave  so  after  my  kindness 
in  sending  you  jam  for  your  tea,  and  the  whole 
house  upset  to  take  you  in.  How  dare  you 
behave  sol  Your  poor  uncle's  nice  furniture 
ruined,  the  carpet  burnt  to  pieces  as  any  one 
can  smell,  and  the  house  all  but  set  on  fire. 
Oh,  you  naughty,  TutugJUy  children  1  Come 
away  with  me,  sir/'  she  said,  making  a  dive 
at  Tom,  who  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to 
her,  "come  away  with  me  that  I  may  take 
you  to  your  uncle  and  tell  him  iviiat  that 
naughty  sister  of   yours  has  put    into  your 
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—  for    that    it's    all    her,    I'm    certaia 

Tom  dodged  behind  me  and  avoided  Mrs. 
Partridge's  hand.  When  he  found  himself  at 
wliat  he  considered  a  safe  distance  he  faced 
loimd  upon  her. 

*' Audrey  isn't  naughty,  and  you  sha'n't  say 
she  isL  None  of  us  is  naughty — not  just  now 
any  way.  But  if  it  was  naughty  to  make  toast, 
it  was  me^  and  not  Audrey,  that  thought  of 
it  first." 

"You  impertinerU  boy,"  was  all  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge could  find  breath  to  say.  But  she  did 
not  try  to  catch  Tom  again,  and  indeed  it 
would  have  been  little  use,  for  he  began  a  sort 
of  dancing  jig  from  side  to  side,  which  would 
hiYQ  made  it  very  difficult  for  any  one  but  a 
very  quick,  active  person  to  get  hold  of  him. 
"You  rude,  impertinent  boy,"  she  repeated, 
and  then,  without  saying  anything  more,  she 
tinned  and  stamped  out  of  the  room. 
Tom  immediately  stopped  his  jig. 
"I  wonder  what  she's  going  to  do,  Audrey,'* 
he  said. 

"To  call  Uncle   Geoff,   I  expect,"    I   said 
qaietly.     ''He  must  be  in,  because  she   said 
something  about  taking  you  down  to  him." 
Tom  looked  rather  awestruck. 
*'  Shall  you  mind,  Audrey  %  "  he  asked. 
^Ko,   not  a  bit.     I  hope  she  has  gone  to 
call  him,"  I  said.     "  We've  not  done  anything 
naughty,  so  I  don't  care." 

'^  But  if  she  makes  him  think  we  have,  and 
if  he  writes  to  papa  and  mother  that  we're 
naughty,  when  they  did  so  tell  us  to  be  good," 
said  Tom,  very  much  distressed.  "  Oh,  Audrey, 
wouldn't  that  be  dreadful  1 " 

*'Papa  and  mother  wouldn't  believe  it,"  I 
persisted.      **  We've  not  been  naughty,  except 
that  we  quarrelled  a  little  this  afternoon.     I'll 
write  a  letter  myself,  and  I  know  they'll  believe 
me,  and  I'll  get  Pierson  to  write  a  letter  too." 
"  But  Pierson's  away,'*  said  Tom. 
"  Well,  I  can  write  to  her  too." 
This  seemed  to  strike  Tom  as  a  good  idea, 
**  How  lucky  it  is  you've  got  yoiur  desk  and 
paper,  and  embelopes  and  everything  all  ready," 
he  said.     **You  can  write  without  anybody 
knowing.     If  I  could  make  letters  as  nice  as 
you,  Audiney,  Pd  write  too." 
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"Never  mind.  I  can  say  it  all  quite- well," 
I  said,  "  but  I  won't  do  it  just  yet  for  fear 
Mrs.  Partridge  comes  back  again." 

I  had  hardly  said  the  words  when  we  heard 
a  quick,  firm  step  coming  up  stairs.  We  looked 
at  each  other ;  we  knew  who  it  must  be. 

Uncle  Geoff  threw  open  the  door  and  walked 
in. 

"  Children,"  he  said,  "  what  is  all  this  I  hear  ? 
1  am  very  sorry  that  all  of  you — ^you  Audrey 
especially,  who  are  old  enough  to  know  better, 
and  to  set  the  boys  a  good  example — should  bo 
so  troublesome  and  disobedient.  I  cannot 
understand  you.  I  had  no  idea  I  should  have 
had  anything  like  this." 

He  looked  really  puzzled  and  worried,  and 
I  would  have  liked  to  say  something  gentle 
and  nice  to  comfort  him.  But  I  said  to  myself, 
"  What's  the  use  %  He  won't  believe  anything 
but  what  Mrs.  Partridge  says,"  and  so  I  got 
hard  again  and  said  nothing. 

"  Where  is  the  burnt  carpet  ? "  then  said 
Uncle  Geoff,  looking  about  him  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  some  terrible  destruction. 

I  stooped  down  on  the  floor  and  poked  about 
till  I  found  the  little  round  hole  where  the 
spark  had  fallen. 

"  There,"  I  said,  "  that's  the  burnt  place." 

Uncle  Geoff  stooped  too  and  examined  the 
hole.  The  look  on  his  face  changed.  I  could 
almost  have  fancied  he  was  going  to  smile. 
Ho  began  snif&ng  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
what  he  smelt. 

"  That  can't  have  made  such  a  smell  of 
burning,"  he  said. 

"  No,  it  was  the  slice  of  toast  that  fell  into 
the  fire  that  made  most  of  the  smell,"  I  said. 
"It  had  some  butter  on.  We  were  toasting 
our  bread — that  was  what  made  Mrs.  Partridge 
so  angry.'* 

"  How  did  you  toast  it  1" 

Tom,  who  was  nearest  the  fireplace,  held  up 
the  poker  and  tongs,  on  which  still  hung  some 
bits  of  string. 

"We  made  holes  in  the  bread  and  tied  it 
on,"  he  said. 

At  this  Uncle  Geoff's  face  really  did  break 
into  a  smile.  All  might  have  ended  well,  had 
it  not-  unfortunately  happened  that  just  at  this 
moment  Mrs.  Partridge — who  had  taken  till 
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now  to  anive  at  the  top  of  tlie  stairs — came 
stumping  into  the  room.  Her  face  was  very 
red,  and  she  looked,  as  she  would  have  said 
herself,  TBry  much  "  put  about." 

''  Oh  dear,  sir,"  she  exdaomed,  when  she  saw 
Uncle  Creoff  on  his  knees  on  the  floor,  ''oh 
dear,  sir,  you  shouldn't  trouble  yourself  so." 

"I  wanted  to  see  the  damage  for  myself," 
he  said,  getting  up  as  he  spoke,  ''  it  isn't  very 
bad  after  all.  Your  fears  have  exaggerated  it, 
Partridge." 

Mrs.  Partridge  did  not  seem  at  all  pleased. 

"Well,  sir,"  she  said,  "it's  natural  for  me 
to  have  felt  upset.  And  even  though  not 
much  harm  may  have  been  done  to  the  carpet, 
think  what  might  be,  once  children  make  free 
with  the  fire.  And  it  isn't  even  that  I  feel 
the  most,  sir — children  will  be  children  and 
need  constant  looking  after — but  it's  their 
rudeness,  sir — ^the  naughty  way  they've  spoken 
to  me  ever  since  they  came.  From  the  very 
first  moment  I  saw  that  Miss  Audrey  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  her  own  way,  and 
no  one  else's,  and  it's  for  their  own  sake  I 
speak,  sir.  It's  a  terrible  pity  when  children 
are  allowed  to  be  rude  and  disobedient  to  those 
who  have  the  care  of  them,  and  it's  a  thing 
at  my  age,  sir,  I  can't  stand." 

Uncle  Creoff's  face  clouded  over  again.  Mrs. 
Partridge  had  spoken  quite  quietly  and  seem- 
ingly without  temper.  And  now  that  I  look 
back  to  it,  I  believe  she  did  believe  what  she 
said.  She  had  worked  herself  up  to  think  us 
the  naughtiest  children  there  ever  were,  and 
really  did  not  know  how  much  was  her  own 
prejudice.  No  doubt  it  had  been  very  "up- 
setting "  to  her  to  have  all  of  a  sudden  three 
children  brought  into  the  quiet  orderly  house 
she  had  got  to  think  almost  her  own,  even 
though  of  course  it  was  really  Uncle  Geoff's, 
and  no  doubt  too,  from  the  first,  which  was 
partly  Pierson's  fault,  though  she  hadn't  meant 
it,  the  boys  and  I  had  taken  a  dislike  to  her 
and  had  not  shown  ourselves  to  advantage.  I 
can' see  all  how  it  was  quite  plainly  now — now 
that  I  have  so  often  talked  over  this  time  of 
troubles  with  mother  and  with  aunt — (but  I 
am  forgetting,  I  mustn't  tell  you  that.  yet). 
But  at  the  time  I  could  see  no  excuse  for  Mrs. 
Partridge.     I  thought  she  was  telling  stories 
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against  us  on  purpose,  and  I  hated  her  for 
telling  them  in  the  quiet  sort  of  way  she  did, 
which  I  could  see  made  Uncle  Geoff  believe 
her. 

All  the  smile  had  gone  out  of  his  face  when 
he  turned  to  us  again. 

"Budeness  and  disobedience,"  he  repeated 
slowly,  looking  at  us — ^at  Tom  and  me  especially, 
'"  what  an  account  to  send  to  your  parents !  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  use  my  saying  any 
more.  I  said  all  I  could  to  you,  Audrey,  this 
morning,  and  you  are  the  eldest.  I  trusted 
you  to  do  your  utmost  to  show  the  boys  a  good 
example.  Partridge,  we  must  do  our  best  to 
get  a  firm,  strict  nurse  for  them  at  once.  I 
cannot  have  my  house  upset  in  this  way." 

He  turned  and  went  away  without  Baying  a 
word — without  even  wishing  us  good-night. 
It  was  very,  very  hard  upon  us,  and  I  mubt 
say  hard  on  me  particularly,  for  I  know  I  had 
been  trying  my  best — trying  to  be  patient  and 
cheerful  and  to  make  the  little  boys  the  same. 
And  now  to  have  Uncle  Geoff  so  entirely  turned 
against  us,  and  worst  of  all  to  think  of  him' 
writing  to  papa  and  mother  about  our  being 
naughty !  What  would  they  think  1 — ^that  we 
had  not  even  been  able  to  be  good  for  one  week 
after  they  had  left  us  would  seem  so  dreadful 
I  did  not  seem  as  if  I  wanted  to  write  to  papa 
and  mother  my sdf— it  would  have  been  Hke 
complaining  of  Uncle  Geoff,  and  besides,  saying 
of  myself  that  I  had  been  trying  to  be  good 
wouldn't  have  seemed  much  good.  But  I  felt 
more  and  more  that  some  one  must  write  and 
tell  them  the  truth,  and  the  only  person  I  conld 
think  of  to  do  so  was  Pierson.  So  I  settled 
in  my  own  mind  to  write  to  her  as  soon  as 
I  could;  that  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
settle. 

In  punishment,  I  suppose,  for  our  having 
been — as  she  called  it — "so  naughty,"  Mrs. 
Partridge  sent  Sarah  to  put  us  to  bed  extra 
early  that  evening.  Sarah  was  very  kind  and 
sympathising,  but  I  now  can  see  that  she  was 
not  very  sensible.  She  was  angry  with  Mrs. 
]^artridge  herself,  and  everything  she  said  made 
us  feel  more  angry. 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow,  so  that  I 
can  take  you  out  a  walk,"  she  said^  when  she 
had  put  us  all  to  bed  and.  was  tuming  awajs 


The  Boy»  and  I. 


"By  the  day  after  X  euppose  the  new  nurse 
will  ba  coming." 

We  all  three  stai-ted  up  at  that. 

■'  ifW  she,  Soiah  I "  we  said.  "  What  have 
joa  heard  about  her  %  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  settled,"  Saiah 
lepKed,  "  but  I  belieTe  Mrs.  Partridge  is  going 
into  the  country  to-morrow  to  see  some  one,  and 
to  h«ar  her  talk  you'd  think  her  only  thought 
naa  to  get  some  one  as  bard  and  strict  as  can 
be.  'Spare  the  rod  and  spoU  the  child,'  and 
aoch  like  things  she's  been  saying  in  the 
kitchen  this  evening.  A  nice  character  she'll 
give  of  yon  to  the  new  nurse.  My  word,  but 
I  should  feel  angry  if  I  saw  her  dare  to  lay 
a  Imud  on  Master  Tom  or  Master  Kacey." 

I  beckoned  to  Sarah  to  come  nearer,  and 
Epoke  to  her  in  a  whisper  for  the  boys  not 

"Sarah,"  I  said,  "do  tell  me,  do  yon  really 
tbiak  Mrs.  Partridge  will  tell  the  new  nurse 
to  whip  Tom  and  Baceyl  They  have  never 
been  whipped  in  their  lives,  and  I  think  it 
would  kill  them,  Sarah." 

"Oh  no.  Miss  Audrey,  not  so  bad  as  that," 
mi  Saiah.  "  But  still,  from  what  I've  seen 
of  them,  I  shouldn't  say  they  were  boys  to 
be  whipped.     It  woold  break  Master  Tom's 


spirit,  and  frighten  poor  Master  Kacey  out  of 
all  his  pretty  ways.  And  if  you  take  my 
advice,  Miss  Audrey,  you'll  make  a  regular 
complaint  to  your  uncle  if  such  a  thing  ever 
happens." 

"It  would  be  no  use,"  X  said  aloud,  but  to 
myself  I  said  in  a  whisper,  "I  shouldn't  wait 
for  that." 

It  was  quite  evident  to  me  from  what  Sarah 
had  said  that  sho  did  think  the  new  nurse 
would  not  only  be  allowed,  but  would  be 
ordered  to  whip  us — the  boys  at  least — if  they 
were  what  Mrs.  Partridge  chose  to  call  naughty. 
And  it  was  quit«  evident  to  me  that  any  nurse 
who  agreed  to  treat  children  so  conld  not  be  a 
nice  person.  There  was  no  use  speaking  to 
Uncle  Qeoff,  he  could  only  see  things  as  Mrs. 
Partridge  put  them,  and  of  course  I  could  not 
say  she  told  actual  stories.  She  did  worse,  for 
she  told  things  her  way.  Tha«  was  only  one 
thing  I  was  sure  of.  Mother  certainly  did  not 
want  her  dear  little  boys  to  be  whipped  by  any 
nurse,  and  she  bad  left  them  in  my  charge  and 
trusted  me  to  make  them  happy. 

All  sorts  of  plans  ran  through  my  head  as 
I  lay,  trying  not  to  go  to  sleep,  and  yet  feeling 
sleep  coming  steadily  on  me  in  spite  of  my 
troubles. 


{To  be  continued.) 


FIELD    FLOWERS. 


FIELD 


BY  THE  EDITOB. 


IT  the  fulness  of  the  summer. 

When  all  earth  looks  wondrous  bright, 
Comes  a  little  village  maiden. 
Tripping,  with  a  step  so  light. 

With  her  hair  all  loose  and  flowing 
In  the  fresh,  sweet  summer  air; 

See,  her  hat  with  flowers  is  laden, 
Gathered  from  the  hedges  fair. 

Hedges  that  give  forth  their  sweetness 

Gladly  to  the  passer-by, 
Blossoms  that  plead — ''Come  and  take  me" 

Breathing  perfume  with  their  sigh. 

Honeysuckle;  yellow  charlock — 
Golden  flowers;  a  brilliant  sight! 

Speckled  foxglove;  and  another — 
Meadow-sweet,  so  fair  and  white! 

All  the  banks  are  rich  with  mallow, 

All  the  hedges  in  a  glow; 
Can  the  world,  so  glad,  so  glorious. 

Yet  be  full  of  pain  and  woet 


Yes,  the  child  that  stands  before  us 
Choosing  flowers  fresh  and  fair^ 

She  herself,  the  sweetest  flower, 
Has  of  trouble,  too,  her  share. 

Sorrow,  want,  and  often  sickness, 

Visitors  amongst  the  poor, 
Stalking  through  our  land  of  beauty, 

Gain  an  entrance  at  the  door. 

Sometimes  even  in  the  summer, 
When  the  earth  is  decked  most  gay, 

Fever  comes  amongst  the  children. 
Making  dark  the  brightest  day. 

Then  the  flowers.  Heaven's  messengers! 

Comfort  bring  with  their  sweet  breath, 
Cheering,  helping,  with  their  brightness, 

Breathing  hopefulness  in  death. 
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WHAT    I    BEMEMBEE.— THE    SEA-SiDE- 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


EBY,  very  distinctly  do  the 
events  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  to-day  come 
back  to  my  memory.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  make  the 
scenes  come  into  your  little 
minds  nearly  as  distinctly 
as  they  arise  in  mine.  Let 
me  begin  thia  chapter  with  one  beautiful 
evening  late  in  the  summer;  the  heat  had 
been  very  great  for  several  weeks,  .  and, 
although  it  was  getting  rather  cooler  again 
DOW,  yet  our  little  faces  looked  white  from 
the  post  intense  heat,  in  spite  of  living  in  the 
coantry.  We  had  all  failed  a  little :  even  my 
appetite,  my  fat  and  rosy  appearance,  were  not 
quite  what  they  had  been. 

On  thia  lovely  evening,  which  succeeded  an 
afternoon  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  we 
children,  having  said  good  night  to  papa  and 
mamma  before  they  went  into  dinner,  were 
standing  on  the  balcony  on  to  which  the  school- 
room windows  opened.    The  air  was  still,  the 
sky  clear :  the  sun  had  sunk,  but  in  the  west 
the  sky  still  wore  his  glorious  colours.     There 
was  scarcely  a  sound  about,  the  insects  were 
all  lulled  to  sleep,  the  flowers  closed,  only  we 
restless   little  beings — so  soon  to  be  sleeping 
too — kept  up  our  prattle  and  laughter.     And 
now  and   then  we  could  hear    our  mother's 
sweet  voice,   or  papa's  deeper  tones,   talking 
quietly  below  us,  for  they  were  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  under  the  schoolroom,  sitting 
with   the  large  windows   open,   enjoying  the 
delicious  summer  evening  below,  as  we  children 
were  enjoying  it  above.     At  least,  not  quite  in 
the  same  Way,  for,  added  to  our  delight  in  the 
cool  eveiiing,  we  were  having  immense  fun  and 
pleasure  in  a  pastime  which  was  every  evening 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  us.     This  pas- 
time we  called  fishing,  and  how  do  you  think 
we  fishedy  and   what  with,   and   what    fort 
WeU)  the  manner  of  our  fishing  was  in  this 
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wise.  We  each  had  a  little  basket  with  a 
handle  arching  over  the  top,  to  which  we  each 
tied  a  piece  of  string,  and  then  let  it  slowly 
descend  over  the  side  of  the  balcony;  each 
basket  was  taken  possession  of,  before  it 
reached  the  ground,  by  a  loving  'hand  from 
below,  and  presently  each  eager  expectant 
little  fish^  would  feel  a  slight  jerk  at  the 
string,  and  then  he  or  she  would  begin  to  haul 
up  the  rope  carefully,  very  carefully,  partly 
because  the  basket  had  become  heavy,  and 
partly  because  the  contents  were  so  valuable 
in  the  little  fisher's  eyes.  For  the  kind  hands 
below  loaded  those  little  baskets  with  choice 
things  from  the  dessert  on  the  table,  fruit, 
sweet  biscuits,  and  sweetmeats.  Such  cries  of 
delight  as  there  were  as  each  little  basket  was 
pulled  intQ  the  eager  little  owner's  hands  1 
This  was  our  manner  of  fishing.  And  in  this 
way  were  we  engaged  on  the  summer  evening 
I  am  now  thinking  of.  Sometimes  we  were 
impudent  enough  to  send  our  baskets  down  a 
second  or  third  time,  but  of  course  we  rarely 
had  anything  put  into  them  more  than  once. 
How  we  laughed,  and  clapped  our  hands  over 
the  treasures  that  came  up  from  below.  This 
particular  evening  we  were  allowed  to  stay  out 
on  the  balcony  longer  than  usual ;  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  in  the  cool  so  much,  and  also  were  so 
taken  up  with  the  contents  of  the  baskets  that 
we  did  not  notice  we  were  longer  fishing  than 
usual,  until,  the  baskets  quite  emptied  and 
without  chance  of  being  replenished,  we  began 
to  discover  it  was  getting  dark,  and  we  were 
getting  sleepy.  Morgan  occasionally  came  to 
see  how  we  were  getting  on>  and  Miss  Wigly 
was  reading  just  inside  the  window,  so  that 
we  were  well  looked  after. 

Presently  .we  heard  Morgan  and  Miss  Wigly 
talking.  "  Yes,  I've  a'most  done.  Miss,"  said 
Morgan,  in  answer  to  something  Miss  Wigly 
asked ;  "1  shall  only  have  to  pack  a  few  things 
x:liore  to*morrow  moming.     But  I  want  to  get 
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the  things  out  of  the  way  before  the  children 
comes  to  bed,  for  there's  no  occasion  to  tell 
them  to-night  j  they  wouldn't  sleep  a  wink  for 
thinking  of  it  if  I  was  to  let  'em  know."  This 
was  said  in  a  low  voice. 

My  little  sharp  ears  heard  what  Morgan 
said,  so  In  I  bounced  from  the  balcony. 
"  Morgan,  Morgan,  what  is  it  ?  "  cried  I ; 
"  what  is  it  you  don't  want  us  to  know  !  " 

"  There  now,"  said  Morgan,  "  what  a  child 
it  is!  Never  mind,  Miss  Lucy."  However,  even 
if  I  had  been  inclined  not  to  mind.  Pearl  and 
Frankie  were  very  much  inclined  to  mind,  and 
we  all  rushed  into  the  nursery  after  Morgan, 
demanding  an  explanation.  ''  Well,  well,"  said 
Morgan,  ''be  good  children;  if  you  must 
know,  then,  you  are  going  to  Brighton  to- 
morrow." 

At  this  news  we  set  up  such  a  shout,  such 
jumping  and  dancing,  that  we  might  have 
been  a  set  of  Zulus  executing  their  war- dance. 
We  stamped,  and  jumped,  and  made  such  a 
frightful  noise — ^you  see  we  were  very  naughty 
sometimes— that  we  frightened  mamma.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  dreadful  scene  that 
immediately  followed.  Our  mother  was  ner- 
vous and  very  delicate;  frightened  at  the 
noise,  she  fancied  some  accident  had  occurred, 
and  ran  quickly  up  stairs  to  satisfy  herself. 
How  well  I  remember  her  entering  the  room, 
pale  and  breathless :  and  then,  sitting  down  on 
the  sofa,  her  head  fell  back  and  she  fainted. 
Over  and  over  again  has  that  scene  come  back 
to  me  through  the  long  long  years.  The  agony 
of  fear  and  grief  I  felt  could  scarcely  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  who  had  not  experienced 
something  of  the  kind.  We  thought  we  had 
killed  our  mother!  The  fainting  fit  lasted 
only  a  short  while,  though  to  us  it  was  an 
age  of  suffering.  Our  mother  recovered,  and 
then  we  almost  made  her  ill  again  by  smother- 
ing her  with  kisses  and  other  endearments, 
promising  never,  never  to  be  so  noisy  again. 
And  I  am  certain  that  was  a  lesson  we  never 
forgot.  If  any  of  us  three  were  inclined  to  be 
"rampageous,"  as  Morgan  called  it,  it  was 
quite  enough  for  one  of  the  others  to  say 
''Kemember  about  mamma,"  and  we  were  all 
as  quiet  as  mice. 

All  our  joy  at  the  visit  to  Brighton  was  at 
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an  end,  and  the  next  morning  we  awoke  quiet 

and  anxious  children,  which  we  continued  to  be 

through  the  journey :  though  to  our  joy,  onr 

darling  mother  seemed  quite  to  have  recovered 

the  shock  we  had  so  thoughtlessly  given  her. 

But  when  we  saw  the  sea  again,  the  sea  that 

we  had  only  seen  in  our  dreams  since  the  year 

before,  our  spirits  rose,  and  although  quietly 

expressed,  for  us,   our  delight  was  extreme. 

The  sea  was  peaceful  and  smooth  on  the  day 

we  arrived  at  Brighton.     My  father  had  taken 

a  house  in  Sussex-  Square,   in   the    part  of 

Brighton  called  Kemp  Town.    As  we  drove 

along  the  cliff  from  the  station,  we  could  see 

fishing  boats  and  larger  vessels  lying  stationary 

upon  the  hreast  of  the  calm  water,  and  we  coidd 

hear  the  murmur  of  the  tiny  waves  upon  the 

beach.    And,  joy  of  joys !  we  could  see  the 

bathing  machines,  and  we  knew  we  should  in  a 

day  or  two  be  having  splendid  dips  in  the  sea.  I 

wonder  if  you  little  people  love  the  sea  as  I  did 

when  I  was  a  child,  and  indeed  as  I  always  have 

all  my  life.     To  be  near  the  sea,  on  the  sea,  or 

in  the  sea,  has  always  been  one  of  my  greatest 

pleasures.     And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you 

about  a  bathing  adventure  which   happened 

to  me  during  this  very  visit  to  Brighton. 

You  must  know  that  there  was  at  that  time 
one  quite  important  member  of  our  family  that 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned  to  you :  this  member 
of  the  family  was  a  dog — a  true  sky  terrier — 
called  Elfie,  for  he  was  like  an  elf  in  his  clever 
odd  ways  we  thought.  He  was  beloved  by  ua 
all,  but  was  the  particular  property  of  Pearl 
who  was  very  very  fond  of  him,  and  for  a  long 
long  time  kept  to  the  delusion  that  Elfie  was  a 
prince  in  disguise ;  and  that  he  would  one  day 
get  rid  of  the  enchantment  which  had  turned 
him  into  a  dog,  and,  becoming  a  handsome 
young  prince,  he  would  straightway  offer  her 
his  hand  and  heart.  Elfie  acknowledged  Pearl 
as  his  mistress,  but  he  extended  his  loving 
friendship  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
particularly  patronised  me.  Elfie  was  very 
handsome  in  his  way,  and  I  always  thought 
he  knew  it.  He  was  dark  bluii^  grey  in 
colour,  with  very  silky  hair,  which  hung  over 
his  beautiful  eyes,  he  had  a  coal-black  nose — 
but  look  at  the  picture,  and  you  will  eee  hinu 
Elfie  went  to  Brighton  with  us,  and  always 
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accompanied  us  when  we  went  to  bathe;  he 
lioUd  the  water,  and  therefore  never  thought 
of  coming  after  us  into  the  sea,  but  he  went 
vith  lis  into  the  machine,  and  would  sit  at  the 
open  door  with  a  wise  expression,  watching  us 
bathe. 

But  to  come  to  my  adventure :  one  morning 
I  wiis  got  ready  for  my  bath  the  last  of  the 
three,  our  usual  old  bathing  woman,  Nanny, 
had  given  Pearl  and  Frankie  their  dips,  for 
mamma  was  most  particular  that  we  should 
have  our  heads  wetted  first,  and  was  now  engaged 
in  giving  them  sundry  odd  jumps  up  and  down 
and  merry-go-rounders,  as  we  called  them. 
Morgan  told  me  to  wait  for  Kanny ;  and  had 
tamed  into  the  other  compartment  of  the 
machine,  for  it  was  a  double  one,  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  nursery  maid,  who  was  arranging 
our  clothes,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I 
would  join  the  party  in  the  merry-go-round  with- 
out my  usual  dip.      Accordingly  I  descended 


the  steps  slowly  and  cautiously.  K'anny 
and  the  others  did  not  notice  me ;  the  only 
person  who  was  aware  of  my  intention  was 
Elfie,  and  he  certainly  did  not  approve.  Down 
I  went,  going  to  the  last  rung  of  the  little 
ladder — then — ^I  made  a  false  step,  «nd  fell  into 
the  water,  head  first.  I  was  stunned  !  Kanny 
heard  the  splash,  but  did  not  see  me,  Morgan 
ran  to  the  bathing-machine  door,  and  did  not 
see  me.  Elfie  barked  furiously,  and  was  the 
first  to  see  my  little  white  cap,  which  was  lifted 
on  a  wave  a  few  feet  off.  The  brave  doggie 
did  not  hesitate,  but  sprang  into  the  water, 
swam  the  short  distance,  and  seized  it.  Ho 
kept  my  head  above  water  until  the  old  bathing 
woman  waded  to  me,  and  I  was  soon  carried 
back  to  the  machine. 

My  little  face  was  sadly  scratched  from  my 
fall,  but  otherwise  I  soon  recovered.  And  I 
never  tried  to  have  a  bathe  without  my  usual 
dip  from  Nanny  again. 
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H  mother ! "  cried  Hubert, 
running  into  the  break- 
fast room  one  mornings 
"Willie  Stephens  has  a 
lot  of  the  dearest  little 
white  mice  you  ever  saw ; 
and  he  says  that  he  will 
give  me  two  if  only  you 
will  buy  me  a  cage  to  put  them  in,  and  Wilson 
in  the  village  keeps  cages  for  white  mice,  and 
they  only  cost  eighteenpence,  and  there  is  a 
wheel  for  the  mice  to  run  round,  and  a  place 
for   them    to    sleep    in,  and    a   dining-room, 

and " 

"  Gently,  my  boy,  you  are  breathless,"  said 
Mrs.  Mayne,  smiling  at  his  excitement. 

''But  do  come  and  buy  a  cage,  mother,  I 
long  so  to  have  the  dear  little  creatures  for  my 
own." 


a 
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Hubert,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  see  about 
it." 

Breakfast  was  soon  over,  and  Hubert  begged 
his  mother  to  lose  no  time  in  going  about  the 
cage,  and  little  Frank  and  Dolly  begged  too^ 
for  Hubert  had  told  them  all  about  the  mice, 
and  their  nice  little  house,  and  their  pretty 
pink  eyes. 

"  Have  you  thought,  Hubert,  of  all  the  care 
they  will  need,  that  you  will  have  to  feed  them 
regularly,  and  clean  the  cage?  I  am  only  afraid 
that  you  will  grow  tired  of  them,  and  neglect 
them,  which  would  be  cruel  I  " 

''  Oh,  mother  I  as  though  I  could  ever  neglect 
the  dear  little  things !  I  shall  so  like  to  attend 
to  them  and  watch  them  play." 

Mrs.  Mayne  was  fond  of  animals,  and  she 
encouraged  her  children  to  be  so  too,  and  she 
thought  that  having  some  pets  would  teach 
them  how  much  care  every  living  thing  needs 
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which  is  not  fr^  or  able  to  provide  for  itself, 
and  she  knew  what  pleasure  they  would  have 
in  watching  the  pretty  mice  work  their 
wheel. 

All  mice  like  to  run  about  very  much,  and  if 
they  were  .shut  up  in  a  tiny  cage  they  would 
pine  and  die,  so  as  it  would  take  a  large  cage 
to  give  them  room  for  a  good  run,  some  one 
luckily  thought  of  a  little  wire  wheel,  so  that 
the  little  mice  can  run  as  long  as  they 
like,  turning  it  round,  yet  never  getting  any 
further.  . 

When  Mrs.  Mayne  was  ready  to  go  out,  she 
called  Hubert,  and  away  they  went  to  the 
shop,  but  to  his  great  dis^pointment  there 
was  no  cage  in  stock ;  Wilson  would  order  one, 
however,  which  would  come  in  a  few  days. 

So  eager  was  Hubert  to  have  food  ready  for 
his  pets,,  that  he  then  coaxed  nuLmnn^  off  to  the 
grocer's  to  buy  some  bird  seed,  of  which  white 
mice  are  very  fond. 

Every  morning  and  every  afternoon  saw 
Hubert  at  Wilson's  shop  inquiring  if  the  cage 
had  arrived,  and  as  he  was  a  very  impulsive 
and  not  very  patient  little  boy  (as  you  may 
have  guessed),  the  time  seemed  very  long  and 
weary  to  him,  until  at  last  the  happy  day 
came,  and  the  children  all  went  to  fetch  the 
mice,  carrying  the  cage  by  turns. 

Were  ever  two  little  mice  more  petted  or 
admired,  or  more  tempted  with  nice  things  to 
eat  %  Hubert  ran  to  cook  for  bread  and  milk 
in  a  doll's  cup,  kindly  lent  by  Dolly,  who  had 
a  set  for  her  last  birthday  present,  and  longed 
to  see  "  dee  itty  mi  dink  out  me  tup."  Frank 
poured  some  bird  seed  into  a  tiny  saucer,  up- 
setting half  the  packet  on  the  floor  in  his 
eagerness,  while  Dolly  thrust  a  rAisin,  some 
crumbs  of  gingerbread,  and  a  half  sucked 
lemon-drop  through  the  bars  as  her  special 
contribution  to  the  feast. 

Off  again  flew  Hubert  to  beg  some  soft  hay 
from  Woods  the  groom,  to  put  in' the  sleeping 
compartment ;  and  that  evening  the  little  mice 
felt  quite  happy,  and  so  pleased  that  they  had 
come  to  live  with  such  kind  children;  they 
tasted  the  sweet  bread  and  milk,  cracked  the 
bird  seed  so  prettily,  then  ran  into  the  wheel 
and  turned  it  round  so  fast  with  their  pretty 
pink  feet  that  Frank  and  Dolly  clapped  their 
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hands  with  delight,  and  the  noise  sent  the  little 
mice  scampering  ofiE  to  their  sleeping  room, 
frightened ;  however,  they  soon  applied  again, 
and  the  children  could  scarcely  bear  to  leave 
them  when  nurse  came  to  say  the  bath  was 
ready. 

Next  morning  Hubert  was  up  early,  sfnd  ran 
to  his  mother's  room  to  beg  a  little  brush  to 
clean  the  cage ;  indeed  he  spent  most  of  that 
day  brushing  the  floors,  changing  the  food,  and 
carrying  the  mice  about  in  his  hand,  "  to  tame 
them,"  he  said. 

The  little  creatures  had  at  least  three  break- 
fasts daily,  three  luncheons,  three  dinners, 
three  teas,  and  tharee  suppers,  and  as  soon  as  a 
speck  of  dirt  or  spot  of  milk  on  the  floor  was 
seen,  it  was  carefully  swept  away. 

This  went  on  for  several  days,  and  Mrs. 
Mayne  was  pleased  to  see  what  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  the  white  mice  were 
to  the  children ;  and  the  mice  were  happy  too, 
although  they  had  more  attention  than  was 
altogether  agreeable,  and  they  often  felt  both- 
ered by  the  little  fingers  appearing  so  often  in 
their  house,  and  the  constant  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  doors. 

By  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  however,  little 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mouse's  meals  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  those  of  any  ordinary  f anuly  \ 
a  few  days  later,  and  those  were  not  quite 
regular,  and  I  am  afraid  that  any  one  peeping 
into  Mrs.  Mouse's  hreakfast  room  would  have 
thought  she  kept  a  most  untidy  housemaid, 
while  she,  poor  little  thing,  was  peeping  through 
the  bars  of  her  cage  and  wondering  why 
Hubert  had  not  tidied  her  room,  washed  the 
dirty  cups  and  set  the  breakfast,  and  feared  her 
little  husband  would  be  cross  and  ill-tempered 
when  he  came  out  of  his  nest  and  found  every- 
thing so  imcomf  ortable ;  however,  she  consoled 
herself  by  sitting  on  her  hind  legs  and  washing 
her  own  pretty  little  face  with  her  pink  paws, 
that  she  af  least  might  be  clean  und  neat,  and 
wished  so  much  that  she  could  clean  the  house, 
and  get  the  breakfast  early,  as  Hubert  used 

to  do.  ■ 

"  Have  the  mice  been  fed,  Hubert  ?  "  mamma 
would  say,  as  he  was  seating  himself  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

"Oh,  I  will  attend  to  them  just  now,"  he 
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would  say,  "  I  gave  them  enough  food  yester- 
day to  last  nntil  dinner-time  to-day."  Or  it 
would  be,  ''  I  am  jast  going  to  do  it,  mother ;  " 
and  oftener  still,  ''  Oh,  I  forgot,"  and  at  last, 
when  a  new  kite  was  absorbing  all  his  attention, 
"What  a  nnisance  those  mice  are,  always 
wanting  cleaning  and  feeding.  Nurse  h  you  do 
them." 

I  am  afraid  there  are  some  little  boys  and 
girls  like  Hubert,  who  like  pets  to  amuse  them, 
bat  do  not  always  care  to  give  up  the  time 
from  play  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  little 
animals  when  the  novelty  of  feeding  them 
wears  off,  but  I  hope  there  are  not  many  such. 
Hubert  did  not  mean  to  be  imkind,  and  he 
woald  not  have  hurt  or  killed  any  little  animal 
for  the  world,  and  was  inconsolable  when  one 
day  he  saw  a  little  grey  mouse  caught  and 
Hlled  in  a  trap,  and  thought  cook  most  cruel 
and  wicked  to  have  enticed  it  there  with 
toasted  cheese  when  she  only  wanted  to  kill 
it;  but  he  never  remembered  that  it  was  just 
as  cruel  to  leave  his  little  mice  dirty  and 
hungry ! 

One  day  Mrs.  Mayne  was  called  away  from 
home  for  a  few  days  to  a  sick  friend,  and  left 
behind  many  instructions  for  the  care  of  the 
children,  and  told  nurse  to  be  sure  and  see 
that  the  mice  were  looked  after. 

Alas !  nurse  was  not  any  more  thoughtful 
than  Hubert;  she  was  an  amiable,  easy-going 
girl,  who  had  all  her  own  wants  supplied  with- 
out any  thought  on  her  part ;  however,  when 
she  heard  the  little  wheel  going  quickly  round, 
she  would  sometimes  say — "  Of  course  you  havo 
fed  the  mice.  Master  Hubert  %  " 

"Tou  know  mother  told  you  to  look  after 
them,"  he  would  say ;  and  so  each  left  it  to  the 
other,  until  often  the  once  pampered  pets  were 
hungry  and  half  starved. 

One  day,  when  nurse  was  cleaning  the 
nursery,  she  put  the  little  cage  on  a  high  shelf 
out  ef  the  way,  smd— forgot  to  take  it  down. 

TJncle  Charlie  had  sent  a  new  book  to 
Hubert,  and  so  charmed  was  he  with  the 
'Wonderful  adventures  and  tales  of  lions,  tigers, 
ajid  shipwrecks,  that  /le  forgot  to  ask  for  his 
mice,  and  did  not  miss  them  from  their  usual 
place. 

When  Mrs.   Mayne   returned,    and   looking 
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round  the  nursery  said,  "I  do  not  see  the  mice, 
Hubert,  where  are  theyl  I  hope  you  have 
attended  to  them  well ; "  Hubert  turned  very 
red,  and  looking  vainly  around,  said,  "  Oh, 
mother,  indeed  I  quite  forgot  them ;  but  nurse 
must  have  fed  them  all  right,  as  you  told 
her." 

"  Ah,  Hubert,  that  was  to  have  been  your 
great  pleasure  as  well  as  your  duty ;  however 
we  will  hope  nurse  has  been  more  thoughtful, 
and  I  shall  send  away  the  mice  to  your  little 
cousins,  who  have  had  their  rabbits  and 
canaries  for  a  year  or  more,  and  are  as  fond  of 
and  attentive  to  them  as  ever.  Here  comes 
nurse,  she  shall  take  them  at  once." 

"  The  mice,  ma'am  I  Well,  I'm  sure  I  thought 
that  was  always  Master  Hubert's  work,  and 
I've  enough  to  think  of  with  the  children, 
without  mice  to  mind  as  well ;  and  though  I 
did  just  put  them  on  that  shelf,  I  never  dreamt 
but  he  would  think  of  fetching  them  down  at 
feeding  time,  and  sure  enough  I  forgot  all 
about  the  creatures,"  and  up  she  climbed  to 
reach  the  cage. 

In  vain  all  nurse's  excuses  of  herself,  and 
Hubert's  distress  and  repentance,  the  once 
pretty  playful  pets  were  lying  stiff  and  cold, 
the  once  bright  pink  eyes  dull  and  lifeless. 
"Ajid  this,"  said  Hubert's  mother,  "is  the 
consequence  of  '  I  forgot.'  I  shall  not  punish 
you,  for  I  see  you  are  punished  by  yourself," 
as  he  cried  over  the  dead  mice,  while  his 
mother  told  him  how  much  they  must  have 
suffered  through  his  fault.  ''All  I  shall  do 
will  be  to  put  this  empty  cage  where  it  may 
constantly  remind  you  of  the  little  favourites 
who  died  of  hunger  because  you  *  forgot.' " 

At  first  Hubert  did  not  feel  that  this  punish- 
ment would  be  very  hard,  but  when  next  day 
and  each  succeeding  day  on  raising  his  eyes  he 
saw  the  empty  cage  on  a  small  bracket  exactly 
opposite  his  seat  at  meals,  his  conscience  smote 
him  sorely,  and  he  felt  almost  ashamed  to  eat 
the  nice  things  his  mother's  care  and  thought 
had  provided,  with  that  cage  before  him  in 
silent  reproach ;  and  he  resolved  in  every  way 
to  try  to  show  more  thought  and  consideration 
and  attention  to  his  mother's  pets,  that  in  time 
he  might  be  thought  worthy  again  to  bo 
intrusted  with  some  of  his  own. 
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CISSY    AND    TODDLES. 

FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 

IS-SY  is  a  lit-tle  girl,  and  Tod-dles  is  her  cat. 
Cis-sy  one  mom-ing  came  into  her  mam-ma's 
bed-room  with  a  face  beam-ing  with  joy. 
"  Mam-ma,  mam-ma,"  cri-ed  she  ;  '*  Cook 
call-ed  me  down  stairs  just  now  and  told  me 
she  had  some-thing  to  show  me,  and  what  do  you  think  it 
was  ?     Now  guess." 

Mam-ma  grave-ly  con-sid-er-ed  for  a  sec-ond,  and  sug- 
ges-ted  "  a  plum  cake."  "  No,  no,  mo-ther  •  dar-ling," 
cri-ed  Cis-sy ;  "  not  cake  at  all ;  some-thing  ni-cer." 
Cis-sy's  mam-^ma,  a-ware  of  the  fail-ings  of  her  child, 
thought  of  one  or  two  fav-our-ite  good-ies  in  which  she 
knew  her  lit-tle  girl  took  plearsure.  But  Cis-sy  as-sur-ed 
her  she  was  quite  wrong.  "  So  give  it  up,  mam-ma  dear, 
and  I  will  tell  you."  Mam-ma  ac-cor-ding-ly  gave  it  up : 
and  Cis-sy  con-tin-ued, — "  Well,  Cook  call-ed  me  in-to  the 
kit-chen,  and  then  went  to  the.  cup-board,  where  she  keeps 
wood,  and  she  took  out  a  bas-ket,  and  in  the  bas^ket  there 
lay  the  sweet-est,  dar-ling-est,  dear-est  lit-tle  duck  of  a 
tab-by  kit-ten  you  ev-er  saw.  *  There,'  Miss  Cis-sy,  said 
Cook,  '  we've  on-ly  the  old  mo-ther  and  this  kit-ten,  and 
I  dare-say  your  mam-ma  wouldru't  mind  your  hav-ing  it 
for  your  own.'  And  you  would-n't  mind,  dar-ling,  dar-ling 
mam-ma,  would  you  ?  It  is  the  sweet-est,  pret-tiest  kit-ty 
you  ever  saw,  with  long  hair — I  do  think  'it  will  have 
long-ish  hair — at  an-y  rate,  may  I  keep  it  ? " 

What  could  Cis-sy's  mam-ma  say  ?  Of  course  the  kit-ten 
was  Cis-sy's.  And  a  fine  pet  Cis-sy  made  of  it ;  the  lit-tle 
crea-ture  was  ve-ry  pret-ty — ^pret-tier  ev-en  than  most  kit- 
tens are — ^and  all  you  lit-tle  folks  know  how  pret-ty  they 
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al-ways  are.  Its  hair  re-ally  prom-is-ed  to  be  long,  much 
long-er  than  the  hair  of  an  or-din-ary  cat. 

Gs-sy's  af-fee-tions  were  quite  set.  up-on  her  kit-ten.  It 
was  al-ways  with  her,  and  she  pet-ted  it,  fed  it,  and 
thought  of  it  night  and  day.  She  thought  of  a  good 
many  names  for  her  cat,  but  could  not  de-ter-mine  up-on 
one.  She  con-sul-ted  mam-ma  and  parpa,  sis-ters  and 
bro-thers,  un-cles,  aunts,  and  cou-sins,  but  could  not  fix 
up-on  a  name.  At  last,  how-ev-er,  the  name  of  Tod-dle- 
kins  seem-ed  to  please  her,  so  that  name  she  a-dop-ted, 
and  Tod-dle-kins  was,  af-ter  a  lit-tle  while,  shor-ten-ed 
in-to  Tod^iles,  and  Tod-dles  it  re-main-ed.  Tod-dles  was 
taught  all  sorts  of  tricks  by  her  lit-tle  mis-tress.  She 
would  jump  through  your  hands,  or  over  a  stick ;  she 
would  sit  up  and  beg  like  a  dog,  she  would  trust,  fetch 
and  carry,  and  in  fact  so  ac-com-pli-shed  a  pus-sy,  of  such 
ten-der  years,  had  ne-ver  been  Imown  be-fore.  Tod-dles 
was  in-deed  one  in  a  thou-sand  a-mongst  cats.  Cis-sy's 
litrtle  bro-ther,  a  by  no  means  gen-tle  lit-tle  boy,  used  to 
carry  Tod-dles  about  un-der  his  arm  or  over  his  shoul-der, 
up-side  down,  or  any  way,  and  Tod-dles  was  ne-ver, 
ne-ver  known,  to  scratch.  Tod-dle's  claws  were  al-ways 
hid-den  un-der  a  vel-vet  pad. 

So  Tod-dles  was  lo-ved  by  the  whole  fam-ily,  and  of 
course  most  of  all  by  her  lit-tle  mis-tress.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  tell  you  here  about  all  Tod-dle'&  sweet  ways. 
One  hab-it  of  hers  was,  that  when-ev-er  she  saw  her  mis- 
tress af-ter  an  ab-sence,  she  would  ut-ter  a  lit-tle  plain-tive 
miqWf  and  jump-ing  up  light-ly  on  her  shoul-der,  she 
would  kiss  her  fond-ly  in  cat  fash-ion,  rub-bing  her  lit-tle 
hairy  face  gent-ly  a-gainst  Cis-sy's  cheek. 

One  day,  alas !  Cis-sy  re-tum-ed  home  from  a  vis-it  of 
a  few  days  to  her  aunt  in  the  coun-try,  to  find  Tod-dles 
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gone.  Yes,  it  was  on-ly  too  trae,  Tod-dles  was  lost ! 
Days  pass-ed  and  Tod-dles  did  not  return.  Loud  and 
deep  were  the  lam-en-ta-tions  of  the  fam-ily  over  the  dis- 
ap-pear-ance  of  Tod-dles.  In-quir-iea  were  made  in  all 
di-rec-tions,  but  to  no  pur-pose,  no  one  knew  what  had 
be^jome  of  Cis-sy's  cat.  Days  grew  into  weeks ;  and  now 
another,  and  as  Cis-s/s  mam-ma  thought,  a  much  worse 
trou-ble  be-fel  the  fam-ily.  The  child-ren  had  the 
mea-sles,  and  Cis-sy  was  the  worst,  and  long-est  in  get- 
ting o-ver  them.  Whe-ther  the  loss  of  Tod-dles  prey-ed 
on  her  mind,  and  so  made  her  worse,  I  don*t  know,  but 
the  others  were  well  and  about,  and  Cis-sy  was  still  weak, 
and  could  on-ly  sit  up  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day. 

One  Sun-day  eve-ninff  in  the  sum-mer,  Cis-sy's  mam-ma 
left  her  Ut-tle  girl  in  bed,  and  went  to  the  eve-ning  ser- 
vice  of  the  Par-ish  Church.  As  she  re-tum-ed  home 
through  the  quiet  street,  in  the  soft  sum-mer  eve-ning, 
her  at-ten-tion  was  at-trac-ted  by  a  sound  be-hind  her, 
and  then  she  felt  some-thing  touch-ing  her  dress;  she 
look-ed  down,  and  saw  the  long  lost  Tod-dles,  who  knew 
her  in  the  street  and  had  been  fol-low-ing  her  for  a  long 
way.  Cis-sy's  mam-ma  call-ed  her,  and  Tod-dles  trot-ted 
mer-rily  a-long  un-til  they  both  got  home  to-geth-er. 

Cis-sy  had  fall-en  in-to  a  dose,  lis-ten-ing  to  the  church 
bells.  She  slept  a  long  while,  for  she  was  a-waken-ed  by 
— ^what  do  you  think? — a  soft  and  gen-tle  miow,  from 
the  chair  close  be-side  her  bed,  and  there  was  Tod-dles, 
sit-ting  look-ing  at  her  with  lov-ing  eyes.  Cis-sy  gave  a 
great  shout  of  joy,  and  then  Tod-dles  sprang  on  the  bed 
and  was  soon  kiss-ing  her  lit-tle  mis-tress  in  her  sweet 
af-fec-tion-ate  way.  You  may  be  sure  Tod-dles  was 
wel-com-ed  by  ev-ery-body. 

Af-ter  this,  Cis-sy  ve-ry  soon  re-cov-er-6d. 
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By  Mrs.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


THE  CROQUET  SOFA  BLANKET. 

SrfERE  is  something  this  month  that 
may  be  useful  work  for  the  boys, 
as  well  as  for  the  girls.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  blanket,  easily  worked, 
and  if  neatly  joined  together  and  the  colours 
arranged  as  described,  is  very  effective.  It  can 
be  worked  with  common  fingering  worsted,. or 
with  petticoat  wool,  but  if  the  latter  is  selected, 
single  fleecy  must  be  bought  for  the  brown  re- 
quired, as  that  colour  is  either  not  to  be  had, 
or  very  difficult  to  procure.  The  colours  re- 
quired are  black,  yellow,  scarlet,  blue,  brown, 
and  when  the  stripes  are  joined  together,  are 
arranged  in  the  order  named,  then  reversed; 
that  is,  after  sewing  a  black,  yellow,  scarlet, 
blue,  brown,  you  then  sew  on  a  blue  next  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brown,  then  a  scarlet, 
yellow,  black.  The  brown  must  always  be  the 
centre  of  the  coloured  stripes. 

There  are  four  black  stripes  required,  and  you 
cast  on  for  each  with  wooden  pins,  45  stitches, 
and  knit  them  garter  stitch  aU  throughout  the 
work.  Each  stripe  should  be  two  yards  long  if 
a  good-sized  blanket  is  desired. 

For  the  coloured  stripes  you  cast  on  5  stitches, 
and  they  also  are  knitted  as  a  garter,  and  two 
yards  long.  Six  stripes  of  each  of  the  colours 
are  required,  but  only  three  of  the  brown.  The 
ends  ought  to  be  finished  off  with  a  fiinge  of 
all  the  colours. 

CANADIAN  TIDY. 

Colours  required  are  scarlet,  blue,  white,  pink, 
green,  and  yellow,  in  thick  single  Berlin  wool. 
2  oz.  of  yellow,  1  oz.  of  scarlet,  and  1  j  oz.  of  all 
the  other  colours. 

The  stripes  are  worked  in  Qerman  crochet 
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tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end,  to  which  a  tassel 
of  the  same  colour  is  attached.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  stripe  there  is  a  fringe  also  of  the 
same  colour.  Hound  each  stripe  work  a  row  of 
single  crochet  in  yellow  wool.  The  stripes  are 
joined  by  a  chain  of  crochet  in  yellow  wool, 
which  gi^es  the  effect  of  a  narrow  raised  stripe. 
On  each  stripe  stars  are  worked  which  take  up 
3  rows  of  the  German  crochet.  All  the  stripes 
have  8  stitches  for  width.  In  length  the  greens 
are  90,  pinks  97,  whites  103,  blues  111, scarlets 
115. 

The  stars  on  the  greens  are  pink ;  on  the  pink, 
white ;  on  the  white,  blue ;  on  the  blue,  scarlet; 
on  the  scarlet,  white. 

Sew  the  scarlet  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  blue,  then  white,  then  pink,  and  then 
green. 

LAMB'S  SKIN  MUFF. 

Work  with  two  wooden  pins.  No.  4 ;  cast  on 
37  stitches  with  nine  plus  black  fleecy.  Work 
a  straight  piece  about  half  a  yard  long ;  sew  or 
knit  it  together,  and  make  it  up  with  wadding 
on  a  silk  lining.  The  pattern  is  very  simple  a»s 
you  only  slip  the  first  stitch;  then  knit  one 
plain,  and  purl  one,  to  end  of  row.  £ach  row 
is  the  same  till  all  is  complete. 

OVER-ALL  BOOTa 

Here  is  something  useful  for  mamma.  Two 
colours  are  required.  This  can  be  arranged  air- 
cording  to  taste,  but  we  shall  say  cardinal  and 
black.  This  boot  is  all  worked  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  all  black.  Work  with 
No.  10  pins  and  nine  ply  fleecy.  Four  skeins  of 
black,  and  two  of  cardinal  are  required. 

Cast  on  the  first  pin  16  loops,  on  the  second 
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18,  on  the  third  16.  Eoit  the  first  bis  rounds 
with  cardinal,  a  plain  roDtid  and  a  purl  ronnd 
alt^roataly. 

Then  with  block,  knit  the  next  six  rounds 
plain,  a  purl  as  above,  and  continue  doing  this 
till  you  have  knitted  42  rounds  or  7  stripes. 

Arrange  the  stitches  of  the  43rd  round  for 
heel  and  instep  ;  18  stitches  are  to  be  placed  on 
one  pin  for  the  front  of  the  foot,  and  16  on  each 
of  the  other  two  for  heel,  "Workwith  black,  16 
plain  stitches  for  one  side  of  the  heel ;  then 
cast  on  33  loops  on  to  an  extra  pin,  this  Is  for 
half  of  foot ;  then  on  a  second  extra  pin  cast 
on  other  33  loops,  then  join  and  work  the  other 
Id  for  heel. 

The  next  ten  rounds  are  knitted  1  purl,  and 
1  plain  round  alternately,  including  the  cast-on 
Pitches  for  foot.  You  must  now  begin  to  take 
in  for  the  sole  at  the  centre  of  the  toe  part. 
Slark  the  centre  with  a  bright  thread,  and  knit 
two  plain  stitches  for  the  centre  of  the  sole,  and 
take  in  by  purling  two  together  on  each  side 
of  the  two  plain  stitches  for  12  rounds,  knitting 
them  purl  and  plain  as  usual. 


Join  the  two  sides  of  the  sole  together,  casting 
them  off  as  you  do  the  heel  of  a  stocking.  Pick 
up  the  loops  that  were  cast  on  at  the  top  for 
the  foot  part  on  two  pins,  with  the  exception  of 
the  8  centre  stitches,  which  are  left  for  the  toe 
port ;  these  are  joined  to  the  front,  or  fore-foot, 
when  it  is  worked.  Tie  on  your  black  wool  at  left 
side  of  boot  and  work  the  first  of  the  picked-ap 
stitches  and  the  first  on  the  instep  pin  together; 
leave  the  one  on  the  instep  cm  its  own  pin  (as  you 
knit  again  from  the  other  side  of  it  when  you 
return,  as  it  requires  two  rows  down  the  fore- 
foot for  each  stitch  on  the  instep).  Having  now 
worked  the  two  together,  proceed  and  knit  plain 
to  the  end  of  the  first  pin,  with  the  picked-Up 
stitches  on  it ;  return  and  work  up  again  to  the 
top  on  the  instep  which  was  worked  before ; 
knit  it  again  at  the  other  side ;  continue  in  this 
way  until  you  have  worked  the  18  loops  on  the' 
instep  pin,  then  join  this  and  the  other  wire 
with  the  picked-up  one  together,  casting  it  cSfE 
like  the  heel  of  a  stocking.  Then  with  a  needle 
draw  lip  the  end  of  the  forefoot  part  and  join  it 
to  the  8  stitches  which  were  left  for  the  toe. 
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2. 
Merry  time  for  girls  and  boys, 

When  the  cowslips  first  appear, 
Gilding  meadows  with  their  cups : 

Happiest  time  of  all  the  year. 


3. 

When  the  bees,  with  busy  hum. 
Play  amongst  their  golden  bells. 

And  the  butterflies  are  come — 
All  of  joy  and  pleasure  tells. 
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Bl  THK  BlOHT  HoK.  E.  H.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN,  M.P.,  jtvOcr  of  "  t-'ncfa  Jot's  StorUt,"  ix. 


CHAPTER  III. 

gHINGB  went  on  very  happUy  with 

the  little  Dormers  itx  some  time 

after  the  Fairy's  visit,  and  notlmig 

strange  or  nnusuaJ  occurred.     The 

children  vere  always  out  of  bed  at  seven  o'clock, 

breakfast  was  on  the  table  at  eight  o'«loch  to 

a  minute,  Iheti  come  lessons  with  Miss  Frimner 
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till  eleven,  and  from  eleven  tiH  one  o'clock 
dinner  was  the  time  for  going  out,  when  the 
weather  was  fine  enough  for  them  to  do  so. 

Thns  the  days  slipped  by  easily  and  quickly, 
until  it  only  wanted  a  short  time  to  the  end  of 
their  stay  at  the  sea-side,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dormer  would  have  to  carry  their  small  family 
back  to  London.  The  children  did  not  look 
forward  to  their  return  with  much  pleasure: 
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they  were  not  very  fond  of  London,  which  had 
too  much  smoke  and  fog  to  please  them,  and 
where  they  had  no  beach  to  play  upon  and  no 
waves  to  watch. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  that  their  holiday 
would  so  soon  be  over  which  made  them  a  little 
more  peevish  than  usual ;  certain  it  is,  at  all 
events,  that  Miss  Primner  had  to  scold  them 
several  times  for  little  faults,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  complain  to  their  mamma  if  they  did 
not  behave  better.  I  think  they  would  have 
attended  more  to  what  she  said  if  she  had 
talked  quietly  to  them,  and  told  them  how  it 
would  vex  their  mamma  and  make  her  unhappy 
if  they  were  not  good,  and  how  they  ought  to 
try  to  be  so,  in  order  to  please  and  make  her 
happy  who  loved  them  so  much,  and  did  so 
much  for  thenu  But  good  Miss  Primner  was 
a  little  bit  fond  of  a  scold  if  anything  went 
wrong,  and  she  spoke  pretty  sharply  to  the 
children  several  times. 

It  was  very  odd,  (but  both  Mary  and  Ethel 
noticed  it,  so  they  could  not  have  been  mistaken^) 
that  after  they  had  been  naughty,  a  change 
came  over  both  Selina  and  Neptune  which  was 
very^lainly  to  be  seen.  The  doll  gave  shorter 
answers  than  usual  to  the  questions  which  they 
asked  her,  and  would  sometimes  hardly  reply 
at  all.  As  for  Neptune,  on  such  occasions  he 
always  appeared  dull  and  out  of  spirits,  wagged 
his  tail  in  a  feeble  and  melancholy  manner,  and 
trotted  quietly  by  Mary's  side  instead  of  jump- 
ing round  her  and  barking  as  usual.  These 
things  ought  to  have  warned  the  children  that 
the  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
Fairy's  gifts  would  be  in  danger  if  they  did  not 
try  to  deserve  it  by  being  good:  But  people, 
whether  small  or  great,  very  seldom  think  of 
warnings  until  it  is  too  late ;  and  neither  Mary 
nor  Ethel  thought  much  about  the  manner  of 
the  dog  and  the  doll  with  reference  to  their 
own  conduct.  They  became  idle  at  their 
lessons,  were  impertinent  to  Miss  Primner  more 
than  once,  and  Mary  actually  boxed  her  little 
brother's  ears  one  day  for  some  trifling  offence, 
for  which  she  had  to  learn  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Watts's  hymn  about  dogs  delighting  to  bark  and 
bite,  and  it  being  very  wrong  for  children  to 
let  such  angry  passions  rise  as  might  incline 
them  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.     Not 
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that  children  usually  bark,  even  when  naughty 
but  then  neither  do  bears  and  lions  growl  and 
fight  more  than  other  animals  nowadays,  but 
perhaps  they  did  at  the  time  good  Dr.  Watts 
wrote  his  hymns — ^and  at  all  events  we  all  know 
what  he  meant,  namely,  that  it  \a  wrong  and 
foolish  to  quarrel,  and  that  beings  to  whom  the 
good  God  has  given  reason  as  He  has  to  us, 
ought  to  know  better  than  the  brute  beasts 
which  have  no  understanding. 

On  this  occasion  Mary  knew  that  she  had 
been  wrong,  and  Neptune  clearly  knew  it  too, 
for  he  was  quite  a  different  dog,  and  would 
scarcely  run  or  play  at  all.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  did  not  improve  Mary's  temper :  she 
felt  she  had  been  naughty,  but  the  spirit  within 
her  was  proud  and  rebellious,  and  she  would 
not  let  herself  be  sorry. 

So  they  walked  down  to  the  sea,  and  began 
to  play  on  the  beach  as  usual ;  Jane  taking  her 
old  seat  under  the  rocks,  and  Neptune  seating 
himself  gravely  at  a  little  distance  off,  watching 
the  little  girls  as  they  played.  Adolphus  was 
not  with  them  that  day,  but  they  had  plenty  of 
games  at  which  two  could  get  on  very  well,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  having 
a  pleasant  game.  But  people  cannot  be  naughty 
at  one  moment,  and  perfectly  good  and  happy 
the  next.  When  one  knows  one  has  been  doing 
wrong,  a  kind  of  discontent  with  oneself  some- 
how creeps  into  one's  heart,  and  everything 
seems  to  go  wrong,  do  what  one  will  to  pre- 
vent it. 

This  is  what  Mary  found,  and  to  say  the 
truth,  Ethel  wtis  not  in  a  much  better  frame  of 
mind,  though  I  forget  what  it  was  that  made 
her  also  discontented  with  herself.  They  had 
not  played  long  before  there  arose  some  point 
upon  which  they  did  not  agree.  It  was  not  a 
very  important  point,  either,  or  else  perhaps  I 
should  remember  it.  But  because  Ethel  did 
not  think  the  same  as  she  did,  Mary  turned 
away  and  said  she  should  not  play  any  longer, 
and  then  Ethel  called  her  '*  a  cross  thing," 
which  did  not  make  matters  any  better.  The 
two  children  sat  apart  from  each  other  on  the 
beach,  and  only  said  rude  and  unpleasant  things 
which  made  them  both  more  cross  and  more 
unhappy. 

This  had  gone  on  for  some  little  time,  when 
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their  attention  was  directed  to  the  strange 
behaviour  of  Neptnne.  During  their  quarrel, 
he  had  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two 
sisters  with  a  grave  and  sad  expression  on  his 
face,  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
had  cared  to  look  at  him.  Now  and  then  he 
gave  rent  to  a  low,  uneasy  kind  of  whine,  as  if 
he  was  troubled  in  spirit  at  what  was  going  on, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  got  up  from  the  place 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting  on  the  beach,  and 
moved  to  and  fro  in  a  restless  manner  as  if  he 
did  not  quite  know  what  to  be  at.  But  at  last, 
when  one  of  the  little  girls  had  said  something 
more  unkind  than  ever  to  the  other,  Neptune 
ttu'ned  his  nose  up  to  the  sky,  and  gave  vent  to 
a  long,  sad  howl.  This  he  repeated  three  times, 
each  time  louder,  longer,  and  more  sad  than 
before. 

He  then  turned  to  the  spot  upon  which 
Selina  was  lying,  as  quietly  as  if  she  had  been 
only  a  common  doll,  and  trotting  up  to  her 
gave  a  low  whine,  and  evidently  seemed  as  if  he 
was  trying  to  make  her  understand  his  meaning. 
Apparently  she  did  so,  for  to  the  surprise  of  tho 
children,  they  heard  the  doll  say  in  her  usual 
dear  and  distinct  voice — "  Yes :  I  think  so. 
It  really  is  the  only  way  I  " — ^as  if  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  something  and  was  ready 
to  do  it. 

The  next  moment  Neptune  bent  down  his 
head  and  took  her  up  gently  in  his  mouth : 
then  he  turned  round,  and  with  one  melancholy 
look  at  the  two  sisters,  calmly  trotted  off,  with 
Selina  in  his  mouth,  and,  quickening  his  trot 
into  a  faster  pace  when  they  called  to  him,  ran 
along  close  to  the  sea,  with  the  foam  of  the 
waves  breaking  over  him  as  he  went,  imtil 
he  presently  disappeared  entirely  from  their 
sight. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  two  little  girls 
shouted  after  him,  calling,  "Neptune,  Neptune," 
with  all  their  might  and  main.  For  all  the 
attention  he  paid  them  the  dog  might  just 
as  well  have  been  called  "  Ponto  "  or  "  Pincher," 
or  finy  other  common  name  of  the  sort ;  he  took 
no  sort  of  notice  of  their  voices,  and  it  was 
qaite  dear  that  he  had  gone  away  in  as 
mysterious  a  manner  as  that  in  which  he  had 
first  oome  to  them. 

Mary  and  Ethel  looked  at  each  other  with 
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faces  upon  which  astonishment  was  the  only 
feeling  which  at  first  showed  itself.  They 
stared  at  one  another  for  a  full  minute, 
perfectly  dumb  with  surprise,  and  then  both 
together  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  crying  and 
sobbing  which  was  quite  beyond  their  control. 

In  one  moment  they  had  lost  both  the 
presents  which  the  Fairy  had  so  kindly  given 
them,  and  which  had  proved  such  useful  and 
pleasant  companions.  They  did  not  for  an 
instant  doubt  that  Neptune  and  Selina  had 
gone  away  for  ever,  and  their  sorrow  was 
almost  too  much  to  bear.  It  was  the  first  real 
grief  which  the  children  had  yet  had  to  bear, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  no  sorrow  could  be 
greater.  Neptune  had  been  so  kind  and  good- 
natured,  so  playful  and  merry,  and  Selina  had 
been  so  wise  and  so  funny  in  her  remarks,  that 
the  loss  of  two  such  treasures  could  never  be 
replaced ;  and  the  children  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  it  rather  severely,  especially  as  it  was  so 
unexpected  a  misfortune. 

After  the  first  burst  of  tears,  a  sudden 
resolution  struck  both  of  them,  and  they  rushed 
down  close  to  the  sea  again,  and  cried  "  Neptune, 
Neptune,"  at  the  top  of  their  voices  for  several 
minutes.  But  no  Neptune  appeared ;  he  had 
vanished  from  their  sight  as  if  he  had  never 
existed,  and  the  waves  seemed  to  laugh  at  their 
distress  as  they  broke,  one  after  another,  upon 
the  beach,  and  sent  the  spray  flying  up  into  the 
very  faces  of  the  weeping  children. 

They  did  not  know  what  to  do :  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  happened  was  so  great  a^ 
quite  to  confuse  them,  and  when  they  found 
that  calling  the  dog's  name  did  no  more  good 
than  crying,  they  left  off  doing  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  and,  taking  a  few  steps  back,  sat 
down  on  the  beach  and  began  to  think. 

"Oh  Mary  I  "said  Ethel  presently:  "I  do 
feel  so  very  wretched." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  her  sister  in  a  sad  voice,  as 
if  she  could  hardly  restrain  her  sobs.  "To 
think  that  my  beautiful,  dear  Neptime  should 
have  run  away  like  that." 

"And  taken  my  poor  Selina  too"  put  in 
Ethel. 

"I  do  think  it  is  very  hard,"  continued 
Mary,  "  for  I  am  sure  we  were  all  of  us  as  kind 
as  could  be  to  poor  Nep,  and  as  to  your  doll,  no 
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one  erer  was  cross  or  unkind  to  her.  I  wonder 
what  made  them  go  ?  " 

"  Tm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  replied  Ethel, 
"  iinless — unless " 

"  Unless  what?  "  asked  Mary. 

"Why,  unless  there  was  something  they 
didn't  like." 

"What  could  there  be?"  demanded  her 
sister.  "  I  am  sure  JSTep  had  plenty  of  bones 
always,  and  a  nice  tin  of  fresh  water  put  out 
for  him  on  the  lawn  every  day ;  and  then  you 
took  Selina  out  for  a  walk  almost  whenever  you 
went  out,  and  took  as  much  care  of  her  as  she 
could  possibly  want.  I  don't  know  what  more 
we  could  either  of  us  have  done." 

"No — "  said  Ethel  very  slowly  and  thinking 
as  she  spoke ;  "  no — I  didn't  mean  just  tfuUy 
but  perhaps  there  was  something  else.  We 
may  have  said  or  done  things  they  didn't 
Hke." 

"I'm  sure  /  don't  know  what,"  rejoined 
Mary — "I  don't  recollect  saying  anything  to 
offend  them ;  besides,  are  a  dog  and  a  doll  to 
come  and  go  just  as  they  please,  and  take 
offence  at  what  you  say  to  them  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  like  itf  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing." 

"I  didn't  mean  quite  ihca,''  replied  Ethel, 
who  was  a  clever  little  girl,  and  had  some  idea 
of  what  was  really  the  cause  of  the  departure 
of  Neptune  and  Selina.  "  I  didn't  mean  just 
talking  to  them,  you  know,  but  our  ways  of 
going  on  altogether." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary, 
in  answer  to  this,  "  only  I  do  think  that  if  there 
was  any  particular  thing  which  we  had  to  do 
for  them,  the  Fairy  ought  to  have  told  us." 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken  these  words  when  a 
sudden  and  tmexpected  event  caused  her  to 
break  off  her  speech  and  grasp  her  sister  by 
the  arm,  as  she  pointed  with  her  other  hand  to 
the  sea. 

Biding  merrily  upon  the  crest  of  the  waves, 
now  up,  now  down,  but  always  floating  safely 
in  the  nudst  of  the  spray,  was  a  sea- weed  boat 
such  as  the  children  had  seen  before  upon  that 
eventful  day  which  they  so  well  remembered. 
In  the  boat,  as  before,  was  a  figure  clad  in  green, 
standing  upright  and  steering  by  means  of  a 
wand   which   it  held   in  its  hand,  and  every 
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moment  it  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  sKore. 
But  it  was  not  the  same  figure  as  that  wMcIi 
they  had  seen  upon  the  first  occasion.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  one  altogether  different  It 
was  the  figure  of  a  little  old  man  which  ap- 
proached the  land,  and  his  green  dress  was  of 
a  dull,  thick  stuff,  very  different  from  the  light, 
almost  transparent,  material  in  which  the  Ftiiiy 
had  been  clad.  His  face  could  scaicelj  he 
called  handsome^  for  it  had  a  scowl  upon  it 
which  made  one  think  it  must  belong  to  a  cross 
person — and  people  who  are  cross  and  give  way 
to  a  habit  of  scowling  at  others,  generally  lose 
what  little  beauty  they  may  have  had  to  start 
with.  His  eyes  sparkled,  but  with  no  kindlj 
light,  his  form  was  unshapely,  his  aims  nn- 
naturally  long,  and  a  small  hump  upon  his 
back  did  not  serve  to  improve  his  personal 
appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  waves  had  brought  his  boat 
to  the  shore,  he  jumped,  or  rather  scrambled, 
out,  dragged  it  a  couple  of  yards  up  on  to  the 
beach,  and  then  turned  round  and  regarded  the 
two  sisters  with  a  look  which  did  not  seem  to 
them  to  be  particularly  kind  or  good-natnred. 

"Why  didn't  ye  lend  a  hand  and  help, ye 
human  imps  %  "  asked  he  in  a  surly  tone,  which, 
together  with  the  unpleasant  look  he  had  about 
him  altogether,  so  confused  and  frightened  the 
children  that  they  made  him  no  reply.  "  Why 
don't  you  answer)"  said  the  little  old  man 
sharply;  "do  you  think  I'm  going  to  stand 
here  all  day  long  asking  questioiis  of  such  toads 
as  you  f  Why  didn't  ye  lend  a  hand  and  help^ 
Isayl" 

By  this  time  Maiy  had  found  her  tongue  and 
accordingly  made  use  of  it,  which  was  indeed 
desirable,  if  not  quite  necessaxy. 

"  Please,  sir "  she  began : 

"But  I  donH  please,"  rudely  interrupted  the 
person  whom  she  addressed :  "  I  don't  please 
that  you  didn't  help  me,  and  I  don't  please  to 
be  called  'sir,'  seeing  that  I  am  a  king  by 
birth  and  right.  Say  'your  majesty,'  you 
mere  shrimp,  when  you  speak  to  me." 

"  Please  your  majesty,"  said  Mary,  trembling 
as  she  spoke,  for  she  had  never  before  had  U) 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  king :  ''  please 
yoiv  majesty,  we  didn't  'know  that  you  wanted 
any  help         " 
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"Didn't  know  f  "  retnmed  the  little  man  in 
the  same  angry  voice :  "  that  is  not  tme,  shrimp : 
joa  mnst  have  known  that  help  would  be  useful 
to  a  person  who  had  just  come  ashore  in  a  boat, 
and  great  hulking  lubbers  like  jovi,  might  have 
carried  the  boat  up  on  to  the  beach  without 
tronble.  It  was  sheer  laziness  not  to  do  it. 
And  I  a  king,  too  1  " 

"Please  your  majesty,"  said  Mary.  "We 
didn't  know  you  were  a  king." 

"  Didn't  know  again  1  "  cried  the  other : 
"Bat  yon  must  have  known,  and  you  ought  to 
have  known,  and  it  was  your  business  to  have 
known.  And  pray  why  have  you  not  built  me 
any  castle,  or  prepared  to  receive  me  properly 
when  I  landed  t  " 

"Please  your  majesty,"  said  Mary  humbly, 
"we  didn't  know  that  you  were  coming." 

"Another  '  didn't  know  I '  I  declare  I'U  pull 
yonr  nose  for  you  if  you  say  it  once  more.  You 
ought  always  to  be  ready  for  my  coming,  idiots, 
and  these  *  didn't  knows  '  are  no  excuse  at  all. 
Do  you  want  to  be  whipped  with  sea^weed  rods, 
changed  into  mackerel,  or  given  to  the  dogfish  f  " 
"  Oh  no,  no,  no  1 "  cried  both  the  children 
together  in  accents  of  fear. 

"  Then  don't  do  it  again,"  replied  the  little 
man ;  although  what  he  meant  by  "  it,"  was  not 
very  clear,  especially  when  he  had  just  been 
scolding  the  little  girls  for  doing  nothing. 
However,  it  does  not  do  to  inquire  too  closely 
and  carefully  into  the  meaning  of  all  that 
people  say,  especially  when  they  are  members 
of  the  class  of  beings  to  which  the  speaker 
evidently  belonged. 

He  stood  still  after  his  last  speech,  looking 
at  Mary  all  the  time,  as  if  he  was  making  up 
his  mind  what  to  say  next. 

"There  ought  to  be.  punishment — "  he 
presently  continued— ^'' there  certainly  ought 
to  be  some  kind  of  punishment  for  neglect  of 
this  kind,  but  perhaps  you  have  neither  of  you 
been  so  well  instructed  as  you  might  have  been. 
In  this  case  there  may'  be  some  little  excuse  to 
be  made  for  you ;  but  it  must  not  occur  again, 
for  persons  of  importance  are  not  to  be  neglected 
in  this  sort  of  manner.  That  I  (xm  a  person  of 
importance  you  will  know,  if  you  did  not  know 
it  before,  when  I  disclose  my  name.  I  am  '  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,'  and  the  greatest  king  in  >^ 
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the  whole  place,  and  so  you  had  better  take 
care  how  you  offend  me  again.  I  will  forgive 
you  for  this  once,  poor  ignorant  hezrings  ;  but 
in  order  that  you  may  not  offend  me  again,  I 
will  leave  behind  me  those  who  shall  teach  you 
your  duty.  Until  you  hear  from  me  again 
you  will  keep  and  provide  for  two  of  my 
servants  whom  I  shall  leave  with  you.  They 
will  serve  to  put  you  in  mind  of  me,  and  woe 
betide  you  if  you  do  not  attend  to  and  obey 
them ! " 

With  these  wt>rds  the  old  man  put  his  wand 
over  his  shoulder  and  touched  his  hump,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  it,  there 
appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
sisters  a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  and  a  square 
pincushion,  which  were  very  curious  compajiions, 
and  odd  things  for  a  king  to  oanry  about  with 
him. 

"  Now,  Mouser,"  cried  the  little  man,  "  good 
Mouser,  pretty  Mouser,  go  and  take  care  of 
the  children,  and  teach  them  all  your  nice  ways. 
And  you,  pincushion,  also  go  and  do  your 
duty." 

The  cat  answered  this  appeal  with  a  "  miauw  " 
which  was  plainly  intended  to  convey  her 
intention  to  do  as  she  was  told,  but  she  was 
not  content  with  this  natural  sound.  In,  good 
English,  but  not  in  a  pleasant  or  musical  voice, 
she  replied  to  the  words  of  the  king — if  such 
he  was — ^with  the  following  remark.  "Yes, 
master — I'll  see  to  'em,  and  scratch  'em  too,  if 
they  don't  look  out." 

At  the  same  time  the  pincushion  (which  was 
a  square,  common-looking  article  with  a  wooden 
stand,  and  plastered  round  each  side  with 
little  shells,  such  a  one  as  you«sometimes  see  in 
lodging  houses  by  the  sea-side)  gave  vent  to  its 
feelings  in  a  strange,  melancholy  moan,  which 
was  probably  its  only  way  of  speaking. 

Maiy  and  Ethel  were  both  very  much 
surprised  at  what  had  occurred,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say  or  do  under  the  circumstances. 
The  king  evidently  intended  his  two  servants 
^as  he  had  called  the  cat  and  the  pincushion)  to 
stay  with  them,  and  they  did  not  *  dare  to 
refuse,  lest  some  of  those  punishments  should 
fall  to  their  share  of  which  he  had  spoken  at 
first.  They  could  not  help  drawing  a  contrast 
in  their  own  minds  between  the  two  presents 
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which  the  beautiful  Fairy  had  given  them,  and 
the  two  things  which  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
now  required  them  to  accept,  but  they  both 
felt  that  they  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  king  himself  did  not  appear  to  care 
whether  the  children  liked  to  keep  his  servants 
or  not :  he  had  given  his  orders,  and  that  was  all 
he  had  to  do  in  the  matter.  So,  as  soon  as  he 
had  spoken  his  last  words,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  two  sisters,  and  returned  to  his  boat. 
There,  however,  he  turned,  and  once  more 
spoke.  ' 

**You  will  hear  from  me  again,''  he  said, 
**  you  wretched  little  codlings,  and  my  servants 
will  let  me  know  if  you  do  not  treat  them  well. 
Take  care,  therefore,  that  you  do  so,  or  it  will 
be  worse  for  you." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  off  his  boat  again  with- 
out requiring  the  little  girls  to  help  him,  jumped 
into  her  as  she  floated  off,  and  went  sailinsr 
away  over  the  waves  in  the  same  way  he  had 
come. 

The  two  sisters  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment  without  speaking,  and  nnght  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  some  time  longer,  if  Mary 
bad  not  been  roused  from  her  silence  by  a 
smart  scratch  on  the  ankle,  and  hastily  drawing 
it  up  and  at  the  same  time  looking  down  to  see 
what  had  caused  the  pain,  she  saw  the  cat 
looking  up  at  her  with  its  large  green  eyes — 

*'  Come !  you  take  me  up !  "  it  said  in  a  voice 
which  showed  that  it  meant  to  be  heard  and 
attended  to.  "  Take  me  up  this  moment,  do 
you  hear  ?  I  must  be  carried  over  this  beach, 
for  the  shingle  hurts  my  feet ;  and  besides,  I 
don't  like  walking." 

Mary  stared  *down  with  amazement  upon  the 
animal  who  addressed  her  in  this  strange 
manner;  but  the  cat  was  evidently  not  a 
person  to  be  trifled  with. 

*^  Come  1  "  she  said,  lifting  her  paw  in  a 
threatening  manner  towards  Mary's  foot.  "  Did 
you  hear  what  I  said  ?  Take  me  up  at  once ! 
And  tell  the  other  girl  to  carry  the  pincushion. 
Stupid  lout!'  does  she  think  it  can  walk 
alone  ?  " 

Mary  felt  rather  ashamed  of  having  to  obey 
a  cat,  but  after  what  had  happened  she  felt 
afraid  to  refuse  the  request,  or  rather  command, 
which   proceeded   from   the  animal.      So   she 
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stooped  down  and  lifted  the  creature  from  the 
ground  as  she  had  been  directed. 

"  Gently,  gently,"  cried  the  cat  as  she  did 
so;  "  don't  pinch  me,  you  little  tadpole,  or  I'll 
scratch  you  !  "  At  the  same  time  she  arranged 
herself  in  Mary's  arms  in  the  most  comfortable 
manner,  and  said — "Now  you  may  carry  me 
home  1 " 

Meanwhile  Ethel  had  picked  up  the  pincushion 
and  held  it  timidly  in  her  hands,  not  quite  sure 
what  to  do  with  it,  especially  as  there  were  a 
number  of  pins  and  needles  in  it,  the  points  of 
which  stuck  out  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
found  it  very  difficult  to  carry  it  without  con- 
tinually pricking  her  fingers,  which  indeed  she 
did  many  times  before  she  got  home. 

The  girls  were  still  wondering  what  to  do  when 
Jane  appeared,  to  tell  them  that  they  had  been 
out  long  enough,  and  must  now  leave  the  beach. 
She  started  when  she  saw  the  cat  and  the  pin- 
cushion, and  asked  them  where  they  had  got 
such  things  from.  Mary  and  Ethel  told  her 
as  clearly  as  they  could  exactly  what  had 
happened,  but  what  reply  she  made  I  really 
cannot  tell.  Perhaps,  after  the  sudden  and 
curious  arrival  of  Neptune  and  the  doll,  she 
was  not  inclined  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
which  occurred  upon  the  beach ;  but  at  any  rate 
she  made  no  objection  to  the  children  carrying 
home  their  new  possessions,  although  she 
questioned  them  a  great  deal  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  former  presents.  The  cat 
kept  her  own  counsel ;  said  nothing  whilst  she 
was  being  carried  to  the  Marine  Parade,  and 
apparently  went  fast  asleep  in  Mary's  arms. 
The  pincushion  also  kept  silence,  but  as  thi^; 
probably  arose  from  his  natural  want  of  poorer 
to  express  himself  properly,  it  is  no  subject  for 
comment  or  wonder.. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  the  latter,  and  not  a  little  sorrow, 
when  the  children  got  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dormer  were  neither  of  them  pleased  at  the 
exchange  of  a  dog  and  a  doll  for  a  cat  and  a 
pincushion,  and  poor  little  Adolphos  cried 
bitterly  at  the  loss  of  Nep,  and  was  made  no 
better  by  a  fearful  face  which  the  cat  made 
at  him  when  nobody  was  looking.  However, 
Neptune  and  Selina  were  gone,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  •  The  cat  was  not  ill-looking,  and 
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was  ily  enough  to  do  nothmg  but  purr  and  rub 
lunelf  in  a  coaxing  manner  against  tlie  knees 
of  the  master  and  mistresB  of  the  family,  so  oa 
tom^e  them  favourably  disposed  towards  such 
a  geotle  and  domestic  animal. 

Bnt  in  the  school-room  and  nursery,  especially 
irheDeyer  the  children  were  alone,  her  conduct 
wu  rery  different.  She  ruled  them  with  a  rod 
—or  rather  I  should  say — with  a  paw  of  iron, 
for  that  paw  was  always  ready  to  scratch  dpon 
the  leust  provocation,  and  when  it  did  scratch, 
it  hart  considerably.  You  may  ask  why  Mary 
ioA  £thel  did  not  go  at  once  and  tell  their 
pvents,  but  the  cat  was  so  crafty  that  they 
feared  to  oSend  her,  and  she  was  always  so  good 
and  demure  in  the  drawing-room  that  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Dormer  would  hardly  have  believed  that 
she  would  ever  scratch  or  be  cross  unless  verj' 


much  teased ;  bo  she  had  her  own  way,  and  led 
the  poor  children  a  fine  time  of  it  ftftar  she  was 
once  established  in  the  house. 

As  for  the  pincushion,  I  believe  it  was  only 
its  limited  powra-  to  do  harm  n'hich  made  it  less 
hurtful  than  the  cat.  No  one  could. ever  take 
it  up  without  a  needle  or  pin  running  into  the 
hand  which  touched  it.  Few  things  ore  more 
provoking  than  being  startled  by  the  sndden 
prick  of  a  pin,  and  this  pincushion  bad  a 
knack  of  managing  its  pins  in  the  most 
oSensive  manner  to  all  those  who  meddled  with 
it.  Then  it  moaned  now  and  then,  especially 
in  the  night,  as  if  it  bad  an  imprisoned  spirit 
inside  it  (as  it  may  have  had,  for  all  I  know), 
and  to  bnve  a  moaning  pincnebion  in  your 
room  is  a  very  great  nuisance,  deny  it  who 
will 


{To  he  conimtted.) 


CHILDREN    AT    TEA. 


CHILDEEN    AT    TEA. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 


AM  ve-ry  an-xious,  child-ren  dear, 
That  you  should  qui-et  be, 

And  take  care  to  be-have  quite  well 
While  I  pour  out  the  tea. 


Ma-til-da  Jane,  I  need  not  scold, 

For  you  be-have  so  well; 
You  sit  so  straight,  and  try  your  best 

To  please  me,  I  can  tell. 

But  oh,  Be-lin-da,  what  a  sight ! 

See  how  she  sits  a-wry, 
I  can-not  make  that  child  o-bey. 

No  mat-ter  how  I  try. 

Her  hair  is  al-ways  in  a  fiirze ; 

Her  dress  and  sash  un-tied; 
She  drops  her  shoes,  turns  in  her  toes, 

I  know  not  what  be-side. 

_     •         «  .  .     .       ■  *  " 

But  now  for  once,  Be-lin-da  dear, 

I  trust  you  will  be-have ; 
Not  spill  the  milk,  nor  spoil  your  dress, 

My  trouble  try  to  save. 

And  then  you  both  shall  have  a  cup 

Of  most  de-li-cious  tea; 
A  piece  of  cake,  per-haps  some  jam, 

And  then  go  out  with  me. 
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PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 


1. 


My  first  is  everything  you  can  devise 
I'm  rich  and  poor,  I'm  good  and  bad ; 
My  second  is  composed  for  purpose  wise, 
Of  the  mere  refuse  of  the  things  you've  had. 
My  whole's  the  public's  rage,  for  scarce  a  house^ 
But  anxiously  expects  my  coming  in ; 
And  though  I'm  mute  and  still  as  any  mouse, 
I  claim  a  share  in  war's  loud  clashing  din. 


My  first  is  perpetual. 
My  second  is  perpetual. 
And  my  whole  is  peirpetual. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 

1. 

1.  To  propel. 

2.  A  brave  man. 

3.  An  inflammable  liquid. 

4.  A  young  lady. 


5.  A  girl's  name. 

6.  To  kill. 

My  initials  and   finals  give  the  name  of 
noted  man  of  the  Tudor  period. 


1.  An  English  vegetable. 

2.  A  river  in  Italy. 

3.  Part  of  a  tree. 

4.  A  tribe  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

5.  A  sporting  bird. 

6.  An  English  imiversity. 

7.  What  every  married  lady  possesses. 

8.  An  inhabitant  of  Africa. 

9.  The  father  of  -an  ancient  people. 
10.  A  favourite  fruit. 

My  initials  and   finals  read    down  give  the 
name  of  a  country  and  reason  for  visiting  it. 


ENIGMA. 

Whole,  I  am  material;  behead  me,  I  am  re- 
luctant ;  curtail  me,  I  am  chance ;  curtail  again, 
and  I  am  an  exckmation ;  behead  me  and  I  am 
nothing.  - 


ANSWERS  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  192. 


CHARADES. 

1.  2 

Bo-nap-art. 


Canter-bury. 


Maidstone. 

Andover. 

Heading. 

Swansea. 

Taunton. 

Oakham. 


REBUS. 


1. 


Newcastle. 

Matlock. 

Oxford. 

Oldham. 

Rugby. 

Marston  Moor. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 


1. 

NICE 
IRON 
COLD 
ENDS 


LAMB 
ALOE 
:iIO  L  E 
BEET 


HIDDEN  LAKES. 


1.  Garda. 


2.  Bala. 


5.  Thuiu 
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THE    BOYS    AND    I. 

A  CHILD'S  STORY  FOE  CHILDEEIT. 
Br  Mes.  MOLESWORTH,  Atitkor  of  "Bermy,"  "The  Cueteoo  Claek,"  <te. 


CBAPTZK  Till. — WASTED  A   STAMP. 


a  write  a  lotter." 


HAD  meant,  you  will  remember,  to 

write   my  letter  to  Pierson   late 

at  night  when  everybody  was  in 

bed.    I  had  been  afraid  of  niiting 
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it  till  I  was  sure  everybody  was  asleep,  for  if 
the  light  in  tho  nursery  had  been  seen,  there 
was  no  saying  what  Mrs,  Partridge  might  not 
have  done,  she  would  have  been  so  angry.  So 
I  settled  in  my  own  mind  to  get  up  in  tho 
middle  of  the  night — quite  in  the  middle — to 
write  it.     But  nobody — no  big  person  at  least 
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— will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  for  all  my 
plans  and  resolutions  "I  never  woke !  The  be- 
ginning and  the  middle  of  the  night  passed, 
and  the  end  came,  and  it  was  not  till  the  faint 
winter  dawn  was  trying  to  make  its  way 
through  the  smoky  London  air  that  I  woke 
up,  to  find  it  was  morning — for  a  few  minutes 
later  I  heard  the  stair  clock  strike  ^even. 

At  first  I  was  dreadfully  vexed  with  myself, 
then  I  began  to  think  perhaps  it  was  better. 
Even  in  the  very  middle  of  the  night  I  might 
have  been  seen,  and,  after  all,  the  letter  would 
not  have  gone  any  sooner  for  having  been 
written  in  the  night  instead  of  in  the  day-time. 
And  in  the  day-time  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
write  without  minding  any  one  seeing  me,  for 
Tom  and  I  had  our  lessons  to  do  for  our  tutor 
for  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  therefore,  I  got  my 
paper  and  set  to  work.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  just  yet  what  I  wrote  to  Pierson.  You 
will  know  afterwards.  You  see  I  want  to 
make  my  story  as  like  a  proper  one  as  I  can, 

in  €096  aun oh,,  there  I  am  again,  like  a 

goose,  going  to  spoil  it  all !  I  meant  to  say, 
that  I  have  noticed  that  in  what  I  call  proper 
stories,  real  book,  printed  ones,  though'  it  all 
seems  to  come  quite  smooth  and  straight,  it  is 
really  arranged  quite  plannedly — ^you  are  told 
just  a  bit,  and  then  you  are  quietly  taken 
away  to  another  bit,  and  though  you  never 
think  of  it  at  the  time,  you  find  it  all  out 
afterwards.  Well,  I  wrote  my  letter  to  Pierson 
after  Tom  and  I  had  finished  our  lessons  for 
our  tutor.  I  told  Tom  I  had  written  it,  and 
then — the  next  thing  was  how  to  get  it  stamped 
and  taken  to  the  post. 

**  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  buying  a  stamp 
when  we  were  out  this  morning,"  I  said.  I 
have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  in  the  morning, 
early,  we  had  been  out  a  short  walk  with  Sarah. 
Only  a  very  short  one  however,  for  Sarah  had 
to  hurry  back,  because  of  course  Mrs.  Partridge 
said  she  needed  her,  and  our  tutor  was  coming 
at  eleven.  Still  we  were  very  glad  to  go  out 
at  all. 

"  Sarah  would  have  known  ;  would  you  have 
minded  t  "  said  Tom. 

Somehow  it  made  me  feel  sorry  and  puzzled 
to  hear  him  talk  like  that.     We  had  always 
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been  used  to  being  quite  open  about  everything 
— we  had  never  thought  about  any  one  knowing 
or  not  knowing  about  anything  we  did,  except 
of  course  surprises  about  birthday  presents  and 
those  kind  of  things.  And  now  in  one  short 
week  Tom  seemed  to  have  got  into  little  under- 
hand ways — of  not  wanting  people  to  know, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  had  too,  but  some- 
how it.  made  me  more  sorry  for  Tom  than  for 
myself — it  was  so  unlike  his  bright  open 
way. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  minded. 
At  least  not  for  myself,  only  perhaps  Mrs. 
Partridge  would  have  scolded  Sarah  if  she 
had  found  out  we  had  been  to  the  post- 
office." 

''How  shall  we  get  it  posted  1"  said  Tom. 
''  If  we  had  a  stamp  I  could  run  with  it.  I 
saw  a  box  for  letters  a  very  little  way  round 
the  comer." 

"Did  you  ? "  I  said.  "  That's  a  good  thing. 
Let's  wait  a  little,  and  perhaps  there'll  come 
some  chance  of  getting  out.  I  should  think  we 
could  get  a  stamp  at  some  shop — there  were 
shops  round  the  comer  too." 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  got  the 
letter  written.  I  looked  at  it  with  a  good  deal 
of  pride^-the  address  I  was  sure  was  right,  I 
had  copied  it  so  exactly  from  the  one  at  the  end 
of  Pierson's  letter.  Though  the  boys  did  not 
know  exactly  what  I  had  written  to  Pierson, 
they  seemed  to  feel  happier  since  knowing  I 
had  written  something,  and  they  had  a  vague 
idea  that  somehow  or  other  brighter  days 
would  come  for  us  in  consequence. 

Uncle  Geoff  had  not  been  up  to  see  us  this 
morning — nor  had  he  sent  for  us  to  go  down. 
1  was  very  glad,  and  yet  I  did  not  think  it 
was  at  all  kind.  I  did  not  know  till  a  good 
while  afterwards  that  he  had  not  been  at  home 
since  the  day  before,  as  he  had  been  sent  for 
to  a  distance  to  see  somebody  who  was  very 
ill. 

At  one  o'clock  we  had  had  our  dinner — it 
was  not  as  nice  a  one  as  we  had  had  the  other 
days,  and  we  said  to  each  other  it  was  be- 
cause Mrs.  Partridge  was  angry  still  about  the 
toast.  We  said  so  to  Sarah  too,  and  though 
she  made  no  reply  we  could  see  she  thought 
the  same. 
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"  And  we  shall  have  no  strawberry  jam  for 
tea  to-night,"  said  Tom,  sadly. 

"Xo  'tawberry  dam,"  said  Racey,  and  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  went  down  as  if  he  were 
going  to  cry.  He  had  been  thinking  of  the 
strawbeny  jam,  I  dare  say.,  as  a  sort  of  make 
up  for  th^  dry  rice  pudding  at  dinner — quite 
dry  and  hard  it  was,  not  milky  at  all,  and 
Mrs.  Partridge  knew  we  liked  milky  pud- 
dings. 

"Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Sarah,  who 
was  taking  away  the  things.  "  If  you-  are  all 
T-ery  good  this  afternoon  I  dare  say  you  will 
ha?e  strawberry  jam  for  tea.  MVs.  Partridge 
is  going  out  at  three  o'clock,  and  she  won't 
be  back  till  six,  so  the  tea  will  be  my  busi- 


ness." 

The  boys  were  quite  pleased  to  have  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  and  I,  for  my  own 
reasons,  was  glad  to  hear  Mrs.  Partridge  was 
going  out. 

It  was,  for  November,  a  bright  afternoon, 
much  brighter  than  we  had  had  yet.  Tom,  who 
was  standing  at  the  window  looking  out,  gave 
a  great  sigh. 

"^Vhat's  the  matter,  Master  Tom?"  said 
Sarah. 

"  I  would  so  like  to  go  out  and  play  in  the 
garden,"  said  poor  Tom.  "What  a  horrid 
iioai«  this  is,  to  have  no  garden !  Sarah, 
aren't  you  going  to  take  us  a  walk  this  after- 
noon ? " 

Sarah  shook  her  head.  "I  can't.  Master 
Tom,"  she  said  ;  "  Mrs.  Partridge  is  in  such  a 
fnss  about  going  out  herself  as  never  was,  and 
IVe  got  a  great  deal  to  do.  But  if  you'll  try 
to  amuse  yonrselves  till  tea-time,  I'll  see  if 
I  can't  think  of  something  to  please  you  after 
that." 

"  It's  9o  long  to  tea-time,"  said  Tom,  discon- 
tentedly 'y  "  one,  two,  three  hours — ^at  least  two 
and  a  half." 

'*  Couldn't  we  have  tea  sooner,  Sarah,"  I 
said :  "  as  soon  as  ever  Mrs.  Partridge  goes  % 
^Ve Ve  not  had  a  very  good  dinner,  and  I'm 
fure  we  shall  be  himgry." 

Sarah  considered. 

"  Well,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  it  for  you  by 
balf-past  three,"  she  said.     • 

Two  hours  even  to  half-past  three  I     And 
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the  more  tempting  look  of  the  day  outside 
made  it  more  tiresome  to  have  to  stay  in.  We 
really  didn't  know  whaJt  to  do  to  pass  the  time. 
I  couldn't  propose  telling  stories  again,  for  we 
had  had  so  much  of  them  the  day  before. 
Racey,  as  usual,  seemed  content  enough  with 
his  everlasting  horses,  but  Tom  got  very  tire- 
some. I  was  trying  to  make  a  new  lining  to 
Lady  Florimel's  opera  cloak  with  a  piece  of 
silk  I  had  found  among  my  treasures.  It  was 
rather  difficult  to  do  it  neatly,  and  I  had  no 
one  to  help  me,  and  as  it  was  Tom's  fault  that 
the  other  one  had  been  spoilt,  I  really  did 
think  he  might  have  been  nice  and  not  teasing. 
But  he  was  really  very  tiresome — he  kept 
pulling  it  out  of  my  hands,  and  if  ever  I 
turned  round  for  a  moment,  some  of  my  things 
— my  scissors  or  thimble  or  something — were 
sure  to  have  disappeared.  At  last  I  got  so 
angry  that  I  could  be  patient  no  longer. 

"  Tom,"  I  said,  "  you  are  perfectly  unbear- 
able," and  I  tried  to  snatch  from  him  my 
reel  of  sewing  cotton  which  he  had  pulled 
away  just  as  I  was  going  to  take  a  new  thread. 
But  he  jumped  up  on  a  chair  and  stretched  his 
hand  out  of  my  reach.  I  climbed  up  after  him 
— I  was  crying  with  vexation — and  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  pulling  his  arm  down  to  get  at 
the  reel  tightly  clasped  in  his  hand,  when  un- 
luckily— oh,  how  unlucky  we  were  ! — the  chair 
toppled  over,  and  Tom  and  I  both  fell  on  the 
ground  in  a  heap.  I  screamed,  and  I  think 
Tom  screamed,  and  just  at  that  moment  Uncle 
Geoff  put  his  head  in  at  the  door.  Was  it  not 
unfortunate  %  Such  a  scene — ^Tom  and  I  kick- 
ing and  quarrelling  on  the  floor,  Bacey  crying 
because  in  our  fall  we  had  interfered  with  what 
he  called  his  railway  line  rouiM  the  room,  a 
jug  of  water  which  Tom  had  fetched  out  of 
the  bed-room — threatening,  to  tease  me,  to 
wash  Floiimers  face — and  which  he  had  for- 
gotten to  take  back  again,  upset  and  broken 
and  a  stream  all  over  the  carpet — oh  dear,  it 
was  unlucky ! 

We  jumped  up  as  quickly  as  we  could,  and 
stood  silent  and  ashamed.  Had  it  been  Uncle 
GeolE  alone,  I  think  we  would  have  told  him 
frankly  how  sorry  we  were,  and  perhaps  he 
would  have  got  to  understand  us  better,  but  of 
course  there  was  Mrs.  Partridge  stumping  in 
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behind  him.  Uncle  Geoff  did  not  speak  to 
us,  he  turned  round  to  Mrs.  Partridge  at 
once. 

"Really,"  he  said,  "this  is  too  bad.  If 
these  children  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  alone 
five  minutes  without  risk  of  burning  them- 
selves or  drowning  themselves,  can't  you  let 
some  one  stay  with  them,  Partridge  1 " 

He  spoke  very  sharply,  and  Mrs.  Partridge's 
face  got  very  red. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  moie  I  can 
do,"  she  said  in  a  very  injured  tone.  "  There's 
all  the  work  of  the  house  to  do  as  usual,  and 
indeed  a  great  deal  more  now^  of  course.  And 
how  I  can  spare  any  one  to  be  all  day  long 
with  them  I'm  sure  I  can't  see.  I  have  to  go 
away  to  Browngrove  in  half -an- hour,  all  about 
the  nurse  for  them,  sir.  I  do  think  they 
might  try  to  be  good  and  quiet  for  an  hour 
or  two,  with  every  one  doing  their  best  for 
them." 

Uncle  Geoff  looked  as  if  he  really  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

"  I  certainly  think  so  too,"  he  said.  "  I  had 
•no  idea  you  ever  quarrelled  with  your  brothers,- 
Audrey,"  he  added,  glancing  at  me  severely. 
"  I  thought  at  least  I  could  depend  on  you  for 
that." 

Then  he  turned  to  go  away,  and  this  time, 
knowing  we  had  been  naughty,  we  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence,  too  ashamed  to  speak. 

"  I  do  hope  you  will  settle  with  this  person 
and  get  her  to  come  at  once,"  we  heard  Uncle 
Geoff  say  to  Mrs.  Partridge  at  the  door.  "  This 
sort  of  thing  really  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
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"  No  indeed,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Partridge,  quite 
in  a  good  humour  again,  apparently,  as  she 
had  got  us  scolded  instead  of  herself ;  "it  is 
very  evident  they  need  a  firm  hand." 

"Horrible,  Jwrrihle  old  woman,"  burst  out 
Tom,  as  soon  as,  or  indeed  almost  before,  they 
were  out  of  hearing.  "  Oh,  it's  all  her  that's 
making  me  fio  naughty.  I  never  was  naughty 
to  you  at  home,  Audrey,  was  I  %  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear !  I  do  wish  mother  would  come  back 
quick  from  China,  or  else  we  shall  forget  all 
about  being  good." 

"  And  I  did  so  promise  her  to  be  good,  and 
to  teach  you  and  Racey  to  be  good  too,  and  to 
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make  you  happy,  and  I  can't.  I  don't  believe 
mother  would  want  us  to  stay  here  if  she  knew 
how  miserable  we  were,"  I  sobbed,  and  when 
Tom  saw  me  sobbing,  he  began  crying  too,  and 
then  when  Racey  saw  us  both  he  set  off  again, 
and  so  we  all  sat  together  on  the  floor  ciying 
bitterly.  Only  one  good  thing  came  out  of  our 
unhappiness — we  all  made  friends  again  and 
kissed  and  hugged  each  other,  and  determined 
never  to  quarrel  any  more.        . 

"  It  does  no  good  to  quarrel,"  I  said,  sadlv, 
"  and  any  way  that's  one  thing  we  can  do  to 
please  mother,  whatever  Uncle  Geoff  or  any 
one  says  about  our  being  naughty." 

We.  were  very  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  till  tea-time.  We  heard  Uncle 
Geoff's  carriage  come  for  him,  and  as  by  this 
time  we  had  fbund  out  the  way  of  seeing  from 
the  night-nursery  window,  we  were  able  to 
watch  him  get  in  and  drive  away.  And  almost 
immediately  after  a  cab  came  to  the  door,  into 
which  got  Mrs.  Partridge,  and  she  too  drove 
away. 

"  She's  gone  about  the  new  nurse,"  said 
Tom,  but  still  we  all  looked  at  each  other 
with  relief  to  think  that  Mrs.  Partridge  was 
really  out  of  the  house,  if  only  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

"  We  might  make  toast  for  tea  to-day,"  I 
said,  "  without  any  one  scolding  us." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  jump  on  to  the  table 
and  make  2kfearfvl  noise,"  said  Tom. 

"  That  would  be  very  silly,"  I  said.  "  We 
should  be  as  quiet  as  we  can  be  while  she's  out, 
so  that  every  one  can  see  it's  not  true  we're 
naughty." 

When  Sarah  brought  up  our  tea  she  proved 
to  be  as  good  or  even  better  than  her  word. 
She  had  brought  us  not  only  the  strawbem' 
jam  as  she  had  promised,  but  a  beautiful  big 
plateful  of  toast  all  ready  buttered,  and  a.^ 
hot  as  anything.  We  were  so  pleased  we  all 
jumped  up  to  kifs  her,  which  was  a  great 
honour,  as  the  boys  were  very  particulax  whom 
they  kissed.  She  looked  very  pleased  too,  but 
seemed  rather  hurried. 

"  Miss  Audrey,"  she  said,  "  I've  been  think- 
ing after  you've  had  your  tea,  you  might  all 
come  down  to  the  big  dining-room  for  a  chiingo. 
Your  uncle  won't  be  in  till  late,  and  any  w;.; 
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Tm  sura  he  wouldn't  mind  your  being  there, 
forit*8  all  nonsense  of  Mrs.  Partridge  saying 
you're  so  mischievous.  There's  lots  of  papers 
with  pictures  lying  there  for  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  look  at  -while  they're  waiting. 
IVe  got  some  work  I  want  dreadfully  to  get 
finished,  for  Mrs.  Partridge  never  will  give  me 
the  least  bit  of  time  to  myself,  and  if  you  can 
amuse  yourselves  good  in  the  dining-room  I 
could  be  quite  easy-like  in  my  mind,  for  if  you 
wanted  me  you'd  only  have  to  come  to  the  top 
of  the  kitchen  stairs  and  call  me." 

A  sudden  idea  darted  through  my  mind 
while  she  was  speaking.  Here  was  the  moment 
for  posting  my  letter  1 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sarah,"  I  said,  "  we'll  Hke  very 
much  to  go  to  the  dining-room,  and  we'll  do 
no  mischief  you  may  be  sure.  And  you  can 
get  your  work  done  without  troubling  about  us 
one  bit." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Audrey,  and  I  hope  you'll 
enjoy  your  tea,"  said  Sarah,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

We  did  enjoy  our  tea  exceedingly — the 
boTs  perhaps  more  than  I,  for  I  was  excited 
with  the  idea  of  what  I  meant  to  do,  and  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  tell  Tom  till  the  last 
moment.  So  we  finished  our  tea,  and  Sarah 
came  up  and  took  the  things  away  and  told 
ns  to  follow  her  down  stairs  to  the  dining- 
room. 

There  was  a  nice  fire  in  the  dining-room  and 
the  gas  was  already  lighted.  It  was  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  nursery  where  we  seemed  to 
have  been  "  such  a  lot  of  days,"  as  Kacey  said. 
Sarah  came  up  again  from  the  kitchen  to  see 
that  we  were  all  right  before  settling  down  to 
her  work,  she  said.  She  told  us  which  of  the 
papers  we  might  look  at,  and  put  a  great  heap 
of  lUuHnUed  London  Newa  and  Graphics  down 
on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire  for  us,  and  we 
all  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  look  at  them.  Then 
she  went  away  saying  she  would  come  back  in 
an  hour  to  take  us  up  stairs — ^the  man-servant 
'Was  out  with  Uncle  GeolE,  and  the  cook  was 
busy  with  the  dinner,  Sarah  said,  so  there'd  be 
a  nice  quiet  time  if  only  nobody  would  come 
ringing  at  the  door. 

As  soon  as  Sarah  had  left  us,  I  pulled  Tom 
close  to  me  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 
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"Tom,"  I  said,  "this  is  just  tho  time  for 
posting  the  letter." 

Tom  jumped  up  on  to  his  feet. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said.  "  Gjve  it  me,  Audrey. 
I  can  find  my  way  to  the  post-box  pairfitly  " 
("pairfitly"  for  "perfectly"  was  another  of 
Tom's  funny  words,  like  "  lubbish  "). 

"  I'll  just  fetch  my  cap  and  tie  my  comforter 
round  my  throat  and  I'll  be  back  in  a 
moment." 

He  spoke  in  a  very  big-man  way,  as  if  all 
his  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  run  about 
London  streets  in  the  dark — for  by  this  time 
it  really  was  dark — ^and  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring his  courage  and  feeling  rather  proud  of 
him.  Still  I  was  startled,  for  I  had  never 
thought  of  Tom's  going  all  by  himself. 

"  But  you  can't  go  alone,  Tom,"  I  said, 
"  you're  far  too  little.  /  meant  to  go,  if  you 
would  tell  me  quite  exactly  where  you  saw  the 
letter-box,  and  if  you  would  promise  me  to 
stay  here^quite  quiet  with  Racey  till  I  come 
back." 

"Oh  no,  Audrey,"  said  Tom,  in  a  tone  of 
great  distress,  "that  would  never  do.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  ezacktly  where  the  letter- 
box is,  though  I'm  sure  I  could  find  it  myself. 
And  you're  a  girl,  Audrey,  and  not  so  wezy 
much  bigger  than  me.  And  besides,  I'm  a  boy. 
And  oh,  Audrey,  I  do  so  want  to  go  1  " 

The  last  reason  was  the  strongest  I  dare  say, 
and  it  was  honest  of  Tom  to  tell  it.  I  stood 
uncertain  what  to  do.  In  his  eagerness  Tom 
had  spoken  out  quite  loud,  and  Kacey  had 
stopped  looking  at  the  pictures  to  listen.  He 
sat  on  the  floor — his  little  bare  legs  stretched 
out,  his  mouth  wide  open,  staring  up  at  Tom 
and  me.  Then  another  thought  came  into  my. 
mind. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "there's  the  stamp  to  get. 
You'd   have   tp  go  into  a   shop  and  ask   for 


one 
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Tom's  countenance  fell.  This  difficulty  had 
more  weight  with  him  than  if  I  had  gone  on 
saying  he  was  too  little,  though  5ven  without 
the  getting  of  the  stamp  I  coxdd  not  have  let 
him  go  alone.  "  He  might  be  run  over  or 
stolen  or  something  dreadful,"  I  thought, 
"  and .  it  would  be  my  fault.  Oh  no,  he 
miistn*t  go  alono."     But  I  felt  as  if  he  would 
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be  quite  safe  if  I  went  with  him,  though  I 
dare  say  this  must  seem  rather  absurd ,  for  I 
was  really  not  very  much  older  or  bigger  than 
Tom,  and  of  course  I  knew  no  more  about 
London. 

"  I  wouldn't  like  that,"  he  said.  Then  his 
face  brightened  up  again.  "  Let's  hoUt  go, 
Audrey,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  that  would  be  far 
the  best." 

But  before  I  had  time  to  reply,  a  cry  from 
Kacey  startled  us. 

"  You  must  take  me  too,"  he  said.  "  I  won't 
stay  here  all  alone.  P'raps  the  new  nurse  '11 
come  and  whip  me." 

He  really  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  set 
off  on  a  regular  crying  fit,  which  would  have 
spoilt  all.  And  the  precious  time  was  fast 
slipping  away. 

'  "  Tom,  you're  sure  it's  very  near,"  I  said, 
"  the  post-box  I  mean  1  " 

"  Vrezy  near — just  round  the  comer,"  said 
Tom.  / 

"  Well  then  we'd  better  all  go,"  I  said.  "  I'll 
run  up  stairs  and  bring  down  your  hats  and 
comforters,  and  I'll  get  my  hat  and  old  jacket 
and  we'll  aU  go.  Now  you  two  be  quite  quiet 
while  I  go  up  stairs." 

I  knew  I  could  go  with  less  noise  and  far 
more  quickly  than  Tom,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  I  was  back  again,  I  tied  on  Eacey's 
comforter  and  hat,  and  Tom  put  on  his  own. 
Then  we  were  all  ready — but,  oh  dear,  how 
could  we  get  the  big  front  door  open  without 
noise)  I  quite  trembled  as  I  stood  up  on 
tip-toe  to  turn  the  lock  handle.  But  after  all 
it  was  a  very  well-behaved  door.  It  opened  at 
once  without  the  least  creak  or  squeaky  and  iu 
another  moment  the  boys  and  I  stood  on  the 
steps  outside.  Tom  was  going  to  shut  the 
door,  but  I  stopped  him.  f*It  would  make 
such  a  noise,"  I  said,  "  and  besides  we'd  much 
better  leave  it  open  to  get  in  again." 

I  pulled  it  gently  to,  so  that  from  the  street 
no  one,  unless  they  looked  very  close,  could 
have  seen  it  .was  open,  and  then  with  Kacey 's 
hand  in  mine,  and  Tom  trotting  alongside,  we 
went  down  the  steps  and  turned  the  way  which 
Tom  said  he  was  sure  led  to  the  post-box  he 
had  seen. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  street  in 
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which  our  house  was.  It  was  a  quiet  street  at 
all  times,  and  just  now  was,  I  suppose,  a  quiet 
time  of  day.  The  pavements  too — fortunately 
for  our  house  shoes,  which  we  had  quite  for- 
gotten about — were  perfectly  dry.  We  walked 
along  pretty  quickly  till  we  came  to  a  comer 
which  Tom  felt  sure  was  the  comer  near  which 
was  the  letter-box.  We  turned  down  the 
street,  and  to  Tom's  delight,  a  little  further  on, 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  pillar-post. 

"Now,  Audrey,  you  see — wasn't  I  right!" 
exclaimed  Tom.     "  Where's  the  letter  ?  " 

It  was  already  in  my  hand,  but,  alas !  "•  Oh 
Tom,  the  stamp ! "  I  said.  "  There  must  be 
shops  somewhere  near  where  they  would  ^y^ 
us  one." 

"  Oh  yes,  sure  to  be,"  said  Tom,  whose  success 
had  made  him  quite  valiant,  "  oome  along, 
Audrey.  We'll  turn  this  next  comer — I  hear 
a  hum  of  carriages  and  carts  going  along. 
There's  sure  to  be  a  big  street  there.!* 

So  there  was,  what  seemed  to  us  a  very  big 
street  indeed — brilliantly  lighted,  with  qurui- 
tities  of  horses  and  cabs  and  carriages  and 
ccurts  of  all  kinds  in  the  middle,  and  numbers 
of  people  on  the  pavement.  Tom  fell  back 
a  little  and  took  hold  of  my  other  hand, 
Eacey  squeezed  the  one  he  held  more  tightly. 

"  We'll  just  go  a  very  little  way,"  said  Tom. 
"  Audrey,  what  sort  of  shops  is  it  that  they 
sell  stamps  in  t  " 

"  I  doni  know,''  I  said.  "  We'd  better  ask 
somewhere,  for  if  we  go  much  further  well 
lose  our  way," 

The  shop,  just  opposite  which  we  were  then 
passing,  was  a  chemist's.  I  pulled  the  boys 
forward,  though  Tom  was  rather  luiwilling,  and 
« wanted  to  stay  outside ;  but  I  was  too  tembly 
afraid  of  losing  them  to  let  go  of  either  of 
their  hands  for  a  moment.  And  so  we  all 
three  went  in.  There  were  several  grave, 
rather  dignified-looking  gentlemen  standing 
behind  the  counters — one  seated  at  a  little 
desk  writing,  one  or  two  others  putting  up 
bottles  and  jars  on  the  shelves.  As  we  came 
in,  one  came  forward. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Httle—  "  "  little  giri," 
no  doubt  he  was  going  to  say,  for  seeing  three 
such  young  children  coming  in  alone,  of  course 
he   thought  at   first   that   we   must  be  what 
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Racey  called  "poor  children."  But  when  he 
looked  at  us  again  he  hesitated.  I  was  too 
anxious  to  get  what  I  wanted  to  feel  shy. 

"  If  you  please,"  I  said,   "  is  there  a  shop 
near  here  where  they  sell  stamps  1 " 

The  grave  young  gentleman  smiled. 

"Postage  sCamps,  do  you  mean  ?  '*  he  said. 

"Yes,"   I   replied,    "I   only   want   one.     I 
have  a  penny." 

"They  are  to  be   got  at  the  post-office  in 

Street — a  very  little  way  from  this,  on 

the  right-hand  side,"  said  the  young  man.  He 
turned  away  as  he  spoke  as  much  as  to  say 
"  That  is  all  I  can  do  for  you.  Now  you  had 
better  go  away." 

I  stood  a  moment  uncertain  what  to  do— 
the  boys  looked  up  at  me  in  perplexity  and 
trouble.     It  was  terrible  to  think. of  having 
t<rgo  still  further  along  that  crowded  street, 
and  having  to  ask  again  for  the  post-office.     I 
was  neither  shy  nor  frightened  for  myself^  but 
1  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  boys  painfully. 
Supposing  some  harm  happened  to  them,  sup- 
posing they  got  run  over  or  lost — supposing 
even  that   it  was  so  late  when  we  got  home 
that  we  had  been  missed  and  that  Uncle  GeofE 
and  Mrs.  Partridge  were  to  scold  us  fearfully 
-I  should  feel,  I  knew  I  should — that  it  had 
been  all  my  fault.     I  was   half   thinking   of 
asking  the  grave  young  man  if  the  boys  might 
Ktay  in  the  shop  while  I  ran  on  to  the  post- 
oflSce  alone  (only  I  felt  sure  Tom  would  greatly 
object  to  such  an  arrangement),  when  another 
person — a  grave  looking  gentleman  too,  but  a 
good  deal  older  and  less  hurried  it  seemed  than 
the  other — stopped,  as  he  was   crossing  from 
one  counter  to  another,  and  spoke  to  lis.     His 
voice  was  very  kind,  and  somehow  I  felt  sure 
he  had  little  boys   and  girls  of    his   own  at 
home. 

"  Has  any  one  attended  to  you,  my  dear)  " 
he  said. 

"  Yas,  no,  at  least,  I  don't  want  to  buy 
anything,"  I  said.  "It's  only  for  a  stamp, 
and  I  don't  like  taking  the  boys  any  farther 
along  the  street  for  fear  they  should  get  lost. 
It'H  so  dreadfully  crowded  to-night." 

The  gentleman  smiled  at  this,  but  his  smile 
was  nicer  than  the  other  one's  smile,  for  it 
didn't  seem  as  if  he  was  laughing  at  me. 
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"  And  are  you  not  afraid  of  getting  lost 
yourself  ?  *'  he  said.  "  You  are  a  very  little  girl 
to  be  out  without  a  nurse." 

I  got  really  alarmed  at  that.  Supposing  he 
were  to  call  a  policeman  and  send  us  home  with 
him,  as  I  had  heard  was  sometimes  done  in 
London  with  lost  or  strayed  children !  What 
a  terrible  fuss  it  would  make. 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said  eagerly.  "  We've  come  such 
a  little  way.  It  was  only  to  post  a  letter,  but 
I  have  no  stamp.  Please  I  think  we'd  better 
go  and  try  to  find  the  post-office." 

I  took  tight  hold  of  the  boys'  hands  again, 
and  we  were  turning  to  go,  when  our  new 
friend  stopped  us. 

•    "  Stay,"  he  said,  "  if  it  is  only  a  stamp  for  a 
letter  that  you  want,  I  can  easily  give  you 
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one. 

He  turned  towards  the  man  who  was  writing 
at  the  desk  place  and  said  something  quickly, 
and  the  man  held  out  a  stamp  which  the 
gentleman  handed  to  me. 

"  Shall  I  put  it  on  the  letter  for  you  1  "  he 
asked. 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  I  said,  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  away  now  that  I  had  actually  the  pre- 
cious stamp  in  my  possession.  ''  I  can  put  it 
on  quite  well.  Here  is  the  penny,  and  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  stamp." 

He  took  the  penny  quite  seriously.  I  was 
glad  of  that,  and  liked  him  the  better  for  it. 
Had  he  refused  it  I  should  have  been  really 
offended. 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  the  letter 
now?  "  he  said.  "  Shall  you  not  have  still  to 
go  to  the  post-office  to  put  it  in  %  " 

"  Oh  no,"  I  said,  "  there  is  a  pillar-post  quite 
near  our  house." 

"  And  you  are  sure  you  know  your  way  1  " 
he  said  as  he  opened  the  shop-door  for  us. 
"What  is  the  name  of  the  street  where  you 
Uve  % " 

I  hesitated.  Curiously  enough  I  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  the  street  where  Uncle 
Geoff  lived — I  looked  at  Tom  and  Tom  looked 
at  me.     He  did  not  know  it  either. 

"  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street,"  I 
said,  "but  I  am  8ure  we  can  find  the  way. 
Can't  we,  Tom  ] " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  sure  we  can.     We  live  at  our 
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tmcle'e,  Dr.  Oower's,"  added  Tom,  for  whioh  I 

scolded,  poor  little  things,"  he  added  to  him- 

frowned at  him. 

self.     "  I  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  Btceet 

"At   Dr.    Gower's,"    repeated    the   chemist 

— it  is  Street — remember  that,  and  now 

with  surprise.     "  Dear  me— I  don't  think  your 

run  home  as  fast  as  you  can.     First  tnm  ta 

uncle  would  bs  pleased  if  he  knew  yoa  were 

the  right." 

out  alone.     However,  ae  yoa  Eay,  it  is  very 

We  thanked  him  again  and  ran  oft. 

near— and    I    shouldn't    like    to    get    them 

• 

(To  l«  conttnMd.) 


WHAT    I    EEMBMBEB.— THE  DOLL'S   HOUSE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


S  soon  as  we  returned 
from  Brighton,  something 
•ccurred  which  I  am  sure 
you  would  like  to  hear 
about.  So  I  will  tell  it 
to  yoa  in  this  chapter. 

We  had  now  returned 
to  our  country  home,  and 
delighted  as  we  had  been  to  leave  it,  we  were 
almost  as  pleased  to  get  back  again.  Directly 
we  got  out  of  the  carriage,  we  all  three  rushed 
ofi  into  the  garden  in  order  to  look  about  and 
see  what,  if  any,  change  had  taken  place  during 
our  absence.  We  found  some  of  our  plants  in 
our  little  garden  had  shot  up  wonderfully,  and 
we  also,  I  remember,  discovered  a  great  many 
new  ones,  for  some  fairy  hand  had  taken 
wonderful  care  of  each  little  bed  of  flowers. 
As  Pearl  said : — "  It  was  a  kind  Fairy  hand,  but 
a  very  hard  and  homy  one  into  the  bargain," 
for  it  was  no  other  than  the  hand  of  old 
Clements.  Now  Clements  was  often  surly  and 
cross  to  us  children,  but  he  really  had  a  warm 
attachment  in  his  heart  for  us  ;  and  often  did 
kind  things,  but  never  cared  about  being 
thanked  for  them. 

However,  on  the  day  of  oitt  return  he  was  so 
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pleased  to  see  us  trooping  into  the  garden  tlut 
his  surliness  seemed  all  to  have  vanished,  ti 
with  a  curious  grim  smile,  which  his  face  bore 
when  he  was  pleased,  he  said :  "  Well,  all  of 
you  children  do  look  a  sight  better  for  a  going 
to  the  sea,"  We  were  rather  surprised  li 
Clements  saying  this,  as  before  our  departuw 
he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  had  much 
better  stay  at  home,  as — -"  country  air  was  >■ 
deal  more  healthier  than  any  of  your  sea-bteeies. 
sea-sneesea  I  should  call  'em,"  said  old  Clements' 
"  for  I  never  went  anigh  the  sea  yet  without 
getting  a  cold." 

He  was,  though,  in  high  good  humour  irheD 
we  returned,  and  was  delighted  in  his  heart  at 
our  delight  to  see  the  care  he  had  taken  of  our 
out-of-door  pets,  dogs,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs 
— as  well  as  our  plants. 

It  was  now  nearly  the  end  of  snmmer,  uvl 
the  evenings  were  beginning  to  get  chilly.  But 
we  were  hot  after  our  journey,  and,  at  first,  tltf 
rushing  about  from  place  to  place,  to  see  th» 
dear  doggies  in  their  keimels — who  one  and  sll 
welcomed  us  so  warmly — to  see  the  little  nev 
calf,  the  new  fan-tailed  pigeons,  in  fact  all  th* 
delightful  country  things  which  seemed  so  ne" 
and  yet  so  familiar  to  us — the  rushing  about  Ui 
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Bee  all  these  made  us  hotter  than  ever  for  a  time. 
Then  mamma,  who  was  always  so  anxious  about 
us,  sent  Morgan  to  bid  us  come  in  at  once.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  instead  of  obeying,  we  thought 
we  would  give  Morgan  a  race,  so  off  we  set 
running  as  fast  as  we  could, — Pearl,  of  course 
in  front,  as  she  was  the  eldest  and  had  the 
longest  legs.  Bound  the  garden  we  went, 
Morgan  following,  far  from  actively,  for,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  my  dear  old  nurse  was  at  this 
time  a  martyr  to  corns.  Away  flew  Pearl, 
her  graceful  little  figure  skimming  along 
through  the  air,  her  pretty  feet  scarcely 
touching  the  ground ;  away  sped  Frankie, 
hopping,  skipping,  and  jumping,  hither  and 
thither,  first  to  one  side  then  the  other,  eluding 
Morgan's  grasp  with  ease.  Away  I  went, 
breathless  and  scarlet,  but  Morgan  did  not  try 
to'  catch  me  now,  for  she  knew  I  should  fall 
into  her  clutches  easily  enough  when  I  had 
exercised  my  short  fat  legs  a  little  while  longer. 
Pearl  dodged  about,  and  at  last  turned  from 
the  lawn  down  a  long  walk  which  ended  in  a 
large  summer  house,  which  was  raised  upon 
.  stone  pillars  and  entered  by  several  stone 
steps. 

Up  the  steps  rushed  Pearl,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  in  the  sunmier  house,  the  idea  occurred 
to  her  that  Morgan  would  soon  have  her 
there ;  so  standing  for  a  moment  -dancing 
on  the  top  of  the  steps,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  descend  again ;  and  turn  down  a  little 
path  at  the  side  which  led  into  the  shrub- 
bery. Executing  a  dance,  she  began  to  hop 
down,  laughing  mischievously,  facing  poor 
Morgan,  who  was  now  quite  out  of  temper, 
and  who  limped  along  with  a  flushed  and 
angry  face. 

The  child  made  a  few  steps,  then,  perceiving 
that  Morgan  was  close  upon  her,  she  gave  a 
jump  down  the  five  or  six  steps.  Instead, 
however,  of  coming  on  her  feet  on  the  gravel, 
she  fell,  and  lay  a  little  heap  of  clothes  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  She  tried  to  get  up, 
but  fell  down  directly,  screaming  with  pain. 
Frankie  and  I,  sobered  at  once,  rushed  to  her, 
and  Morgan,  alarmed  and  forgetting  her  anger, 
picked  her  up. 

"  Oh,  my  ankle,  my  ankle  \ "  cried ;  poor 
Pearl,—"  I  can't  stand." 
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"  Whatever  lias  the  child  done  to  herself  1" 
exclaimed  Morgan,  vexed  and  anxious.  '^  Here, 
Miss  Pearl,  you  must  let  me  carry  yea  back 
to  the  house.  See  now  what  comes  of  being 
such  a  naughty  girl."  So  saying,  Morgan  lifted 
the  luckless  Pearl  up  in  her  arms,  heavy  girl  of 
nine  as  she  was,  and  carried  her  down  the  long 
walk  back  to  the  house.  On  the  way  Clements 
met  us,  and  Morgan  handed  our  poor  little  sister 
over  to  his  stronger  arms.  A  melancholy  little 
party  returned  indoors. 

Pearl  was  in  agonies,  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  stand  at  all.  So  she  was  laid  upon  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when  our  mother 
examined  her  ankle,  she  found  it  swollen  so 
much  that  she  at  once  sent  off  for  the  doctor. 
"When  he  arrived — ^by  which  time  Pearl  had 
been  put  to  bed — he  said  that  she  had  sprained 
her  ankle  so  badly  that  it  was  all  but  broken. 
And  she  must  lie  up  and  have  it  bandaged  for 
some  time  to  come.  Pearl  could  read  nicely, 
therefore  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  for  her  to 
have  to  lie  up  as  it  would  have  been  for  Frankie 
or  me.  Still,  the  confinement  was  very  hard  for 
her  too.  The  ankle  was  obstinate ;  she  suffered 
very  much  with  it,  and  it  was  several  weeks 
before  she  could  stand  at  all. 

Now  Pearl  had  a  large  doll,  of  which  she 
was  very  fond.  Papa  had  given  it  to  her  while 
we  were  at  Brighton.  It  was  quite  lovelj, 
with  blue  eyes,  real  dark  eyebrows,  and  eye- 
lashes and  wonderful  golden  hair  which  grew 
out  of  its  head  in  short  curls — not  a  wig  at  all 
This  doll,  Miss  Wigly,  Morgan,  and  Pearl  had 
dressed  up  as  a  baby.  And  when  poor  Pearl 
was  laid  up  all  those  weary  weeks  with  her 
sprained  ankle,  she  with  her  clever  little  fingers, 
aided  by  her  governess  and  my  nurse,  had 
made  this  doll  two  sets  of  clothes,  both  for 
day  and  night,  to  take  off  and  put  on  just  like 
a  real  baby. 

Poor  Pearl  I  she  had  been  very  naughty  in 
the  garden  that  evening,  but  nobody  had  the 
heart  to  scold  her.  Our  kind  indulgent  mother 
felt  she  had  been  punished  enough  vnih  the 
accident  which  she  had  brought  upon  herself, 
and  indeed  the  weary  weeks  of  lying  up  which 
Pearl  endured,  was  a  sore  trial  to  a  healthy, 
active  child  of  her  .age.  Pearl,  however, 
adapted  herself  to  circumstances,  and  occupied 
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herself  entirely  with  her  books  and  her  pre- 
cious doll,  who  was  named  Lucy,  after  me. 

Of  course  every  one  was  sorry  for  the  poor 
little  child,  and  one  of  the  people  who  felt 
most  sorry  for  her  was  Doctor  Hatherly,  who 
was  constantly  coming  to  see  his  little  patient. 
Now  Doctor  Hatherly  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  Pearl  and  everything  belonging  to  her.  He 
was  a  fat,  short,  merry  little  old  man.  He 
was  bald,  and  he  wore  gold  spectacles.  He  was 
quite  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  He  used  to 
feel  the  doll's  pulse,  and  pretend  to  examine 
her  tongue,  order  her  to  be  bled  or  blistered, 
as  the  fancy  took  him,  and  in  fact  entered 
thoroughly  into  all  Pearl's  whims  and  fancies 
about  her  child.  He  was  very  kind  and  good, 
but  being  an  old  bachelor,  it  was  wonderful  that 
he  should  take  so  much  interest  in  a  little  child. 

One  day  the  kind  doctor  called,  and  as  usual 
took  up  Pearl's  doll.  I  suppose  the  old  gentle- 
man was  careless  in  his  way  of  taking  the  doll, 
at  any  rate  he  managed  to  give  its  head  a  great 
knock  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  and — 
horror  of  horrors !  he  broke  the  beautiful  wax 
face  in  two.  Poor  little  Pearl!  I  doubt  if 
the  pain  and  annoyance  consequent  upon  her 
accident  were  to  be  compared  to  the  anguish 
she  sufiered  at  this  terrible  misfortune.  She, 
however,  behaved  very  well.  Her  lips  trembled, 
and  the  great  tears  rose  to  her  beautiful  eyes, 
but  when  the  kind  old  doctor  broke  into 
troubled  apologies,  she  said:  "Don't  .be  so 
sorry,  Dr.  Hatherly,  please  don't,  you  didn't 
mean  to  break  her." 

It  was  fortunate  that  on  that  very  day  Dr. 
Hatherly  was  able  to  tell  Pearl  that  she  might 
begin  to  walk  again,  and  use  her  foot  a  little 
as  usual.  This  seemed  to  take  her  thoughts 
away  from  her  great  trouble,  and  Pearl  cer- 
tainly behaved  as  well  as  any  little  girl  could 
under  the  circumstances,  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  so  often.  And  it  must  have  been  a 
gnai  trouble  to  her  to  see  so  favourite  a  child 
have  its  head  broken  j  must  it  not ) 

Well,  time  passed  on,  and  Pearl's  ankle  got 
quite  strong  again,  and  she  was  able  to  walk 
about  quite  well.     One  day,  about  three  weeks 


after  the  sad  misfortune  to  her  doll,  when  we 
had  all  three  been  out  for  a  long  drive  with 
mamma,  as  we  entered  the  hall,  we  saw  an 
enormous  box.  It  was  certainly  a  formidable 
package,  brought  by  the  carrier  from  the  sta- 
tion, so  the  butler  said,  in  answer  to  mamma's 
inquiries.  "We  all  greatly  wondered  what  it 
could  be !  and  our  excitement  was  increased 
immensely  when  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Pearl.  She  uttered  a  scream  of 
delight  at  having  so  large  a  parcel  sent  to  her, 
and  wondered  more  than  ever  what  could 
possibly  be  inside  the  enormous  package.  It 
.was  still  early  in  the  day,  an  hour,  at  least, 
before  our  tea-time,  so  mamma  ordered  the 
great  package  to  be  carried  up  stairs  to  the 
school-room  and  there  unpacked. 

Imagine  the  surprise  and  joy  of  Pearl  at 
discovering,  upon  the  removal  of  the  outer  deal 
packing  case,  the  most .  beautiful  and  the 
largest  doll's  house  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
taller  than  herself,  and  opening  with  two  doors, 
was  as  wide  as  it  was  high.  It  had  a  peaked 
roof,  painted  red,  and  outside  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  handsomo  cottage.  There 
were  five  roonis  in  it,  all  beautifully  fitted  up. 
One  dowil-stairs  room  was  a  kitchen  with  aU 
appliances,  plate-rack,  plate-warmer,  kitchen 
range,  coal-scuttle,  and  fire-irons  complete. 
The  adjoining  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  dining- 
room;  the  room  above  that  as  the  drawing- 
room,  with  sofa,  chairs,  tables,  looking-glasses 
and  piano.  The  room  over  the  kitchen  was 
the  bedroom,  and  the  large  attic-room  at  the 
top  of  the  house  was  the  nursery,  with  beds, 
and  cot,  and  cradle,  all  complete. 

Each  room  had  inmates,  little  dolls  dressed 
>  in  character.  There  was  a  cook  in  the  kitchen, 
and  other  maidservants,  a  butler  in  the  dining- 
room,  a  lady,  full  dressed,  in  the  drawing-room, 
a  lady  in  bed  in  the  bedroom,  and  the  nursery 
was  full  of  nurses  and  children. 

Inside  the  doll's  house — on  the  drawing-room 
table,  was  a  slip  of  paper  with  these  words 
written  in  Dr.  Hatherly's  writing. — "  Fur  a 
patient  and  well-behaved  liitle  lady  wlio  spoke 
graciously  even  wlten  mucli  tried,** 
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M  O  B  N  I  N  G. 


^^  HE  lovely  summer  momiDg  ! 


"When  everything  is  gay, 
And  earth  puts  on  her  best  attire 
To  meet  the  sunny  ray. 

The  lovely  summer  morning! 

When  sweetest  sounds  are  heard, 
The  bleating  of  the  little  lambs, 

The  song  of  every  bird. 

The  lovely  summer  morning  1 

When  every  girl  and  boy 
Kuns  out  of  doors  with  hoop  and  ball, 

And  heart  that's  full  of  joy. 

• 

The  lovely  summer  morning! 

When  I  too  walk  abroad, 
And  though  I  take  no  hoop  nor  ball, 

I  have  my  own  reward. 

The  lovely  summer  morning! 

Has  such  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
I  gather  them  from  garden  beds 

And  from  the  woodland  bowers. 

The  lovely  summer  morning ! 

When  doggie's  sharp  bow-wow 
Just  means,  ^'I  think  this  summer  time 

Is  very  pleasant  now." 

The  lovely  summer  morning ! 

When  softest  winds  are  blowing, 
And  all  the  little  rivulets 

'Mid  daisied  meads  are  flowing. 

The  lovely  summer  morning  1 

When  butterflies  and  bees 
Are  flying  everywhere  about 

Beneath  the  summer  trees. 

The  lovely  summer  morning! 

When  all  should  thankful  be, 
And  say,  "  How  good  is  Gcd  to  give 

This  summer  time  to  me." 

A.  E.  B, 
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SIMPLE    WORK   FOR  LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


By  Mrs.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


A  EOUND  WORSTED  MAT. 


THIS   mat   is  very  pretty  when 
4      knitted    with    shaded    Berlin 
*      wool,    or    with    two    colours, 
!      ptirple    and    yellow,    for    ex- 
ample.     When    a   large  mat 
is  desired  for  centre  of  table, 
cast  on  21  stitches  on  bone  or  wooden  pins, 
one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  the  thickest  steel 
knitting-needle.    When  a  smaller  mat  is  desired, 
fewer  stitches  should  be  cast  on ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  stitches  for  centre 
are  grouped  into  3  stitches  as  it  requires  that 
number  for  each  ridge,  or  "  Polka  stitch  rib," 
The  fringe  stitches  can  be  reduced,  but  a  nar- 
row border  does  not  look  well  even  on  a  small 
mat.     Finer  worsted  and  finer  pins  ought  to 
be  taken  for  small  mats. 

1st  row :  put  the  right-hand  needle  into  the 
1st  stitch,  as  if  to  work  it,  but  before  drawing 
the  8rd  through,  twist  the  wool  round  between 
the  2  points,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  fingers  of  the 
left  band,  5  times,  and  draw  it  all  through  the 
1st  stitch.  Knit  in  this  Way  into  the  nest 
4  stitches  to  form  the  fringe.  Now  put  over 
the  thread,  slip  a  stitch,  and  knit  2  stitches 
together,  turn  round,  leatong  the  stitches  on 
the  left-hand  wire  to  be  worked  after. 

2nd  row :  put  over  the  thread,  slip  1-,  knit 

2  stitches  together,  knit  5  plain,  the  5  threads 
of  the  twisted  wool  to  be  counted  as  one 
atttoh. 

3rd  row:  knit  for  fringe  same  as  Ist  row, 
put  over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit  2  stitohes 
together,  ttoice,  turn  round. 

4th  row:  put  over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit  2 
stitches  together,  twice,  knit  5  plain  as  2nd 
row. 

5th  row :  5  stitches  for  fringe  as  1st  row,  put 
over  the  thraid,  slip  I,  knit  2  stitches  together, 

3  times,  turn  round. 

6th  row:  put  over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit  2 
stitches  together,  3  times,  plain  5,  as  2nd  row. 

7th  row :  5  stitches  for  fringe  as  Ist  row,  put 
over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit  2  stitches  together, 

4  times,  turn  round. 
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8th  row:  put  over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit 
2  stitches  together,  4  times,  plain  5  as  '2nd 

9th  row :  5  stitches  for  fringe  as  1st  row,  pnt 
over  the  thread,  slip  1 ,  knit  2  stitches  together, 
5  times.  This  brings  you  to  the  end  of  the 
left-hand  stitches. 

10th  row  :  put  over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit  3 
stitches  together,  5  times,  plain  5  as  2nd  row. 
This  finishes  the  pattern,  and  if  two  colnnrs  nn 
used,  tie  on  the  second  colour  now,  and  knit  the 
next  10  rows  as  above.  Tie  on  the  next  colour 
after  every  1 0  rows  till  the  mat  is  quite  ronnd, 
cast  it  ofi  and  sew  it  up  neatly. 


QUILT  FOR  BABY'S  BASSTNETTE. 

Cast  on  for  each  strip,  G3  stitehes  with  knit- 
ting cotton,  the  finer  the  prettier,  and  sted 
needles. 

1st  row:  3  plain,  3  purl;  3  plain,  3  purl 
3  plain,  3  purl;  3  plain;  21  purl;  3  plain 
3  purl ;  3  plain,  3  purl ;  3  plain,  3  purl 
3  plain. 

2nd  row:  3  purl,  3  plain;  3  purl,  3  plain 
3  purl,  3  plain  ;  3  purl ;  21  plain ;  3  purl, 
3  plain;  3  pirl,  3  plain;  3  purl,  3  pkiin 
3  purl. 

3rd  row:  same  as  1st  row. 

4th  row:  3  purl,  3  plain;  3  purl,  3  plain ; 
3  purl,  3  plain;  27  purl;  3  plain,  3  pnrl: 
3  plain,  3  purl ;  3  plain,  3  purl. 

5th  row:  3  plain,  3  purl;  3  plain,  3  purl; 
3  plain,  3  purl;  27  plain;  3  purl,  3  {Jain; 
3  purl,  3  jdain  ;  3  purl,  3  plain. 


6th  r 


s  4th  r 


Knit  these  6  rows  6  times  more.  Yon  will 
then  have  7  perpendicular  ridges  at  each  side 
of  stripe,  and  7  horizontal  in  the  centi«.  1 
want  you  now  to  put  the  horizontal  at  each  end, 
and  the  perpendicular  in  the  centre,  by  knitting 
the  43rd  row.  21  plain;  3  purl,  3  plain; 
3  purl,  3  plain;  3  purl,  3  plain;  3  purl; 
21  plain. 

44th  row  :  21  purl ;  3  plain,  3  purl ;  3  plain, 
3  purl ;  3  plain,  3  purl ;  3  plain  ;  21  purl. 
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45th  row :  same  as  43rd  row. 

46th  row :  24  plain  ;  3  purl,  3  plain ;  3  purl, 
3  plain ;  3  purl,  3  plain ;  24  plain. 

47th  row :  24  purl ;  3  plain,  3  purl  j  3  plain, 
3  purl ;  3  plain,  3  purl ;  24  purl. 

48th  row :  same  as  46th  row. 

Knit  as  from  43rd  row  until  you  have  seven 
horizontal  ridges  at  each  side  of  the  stripe,  and 
when  this  is  done  begin  with  the  1st  row  and 
iknit  the  stri|)e  to  the  desired  length.  Once 
Jron  get  these  48  rows  done  you  will  find  the 
pattern  is  really  quite  simple,  and  that  you  can 
trust  to  your  eye  alone. 


A  FRINGE  FOR  THE  QUILT. 

Cast  on  16  stitches,  or  more,  if  a  broad  fringe 
is  desired,  using  double  cotton,  that  is,  knit 
with  two  balls  at  once. 

Ist  row:  8  plain  ;  put  over  the  thread,  knit 
2  stitches  together,  repeat. 

2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  rows  plain.  Repeat  till 
you  have  the  desired  length. 

Cast  off  8  stitches,  beginning  at  the  end 
where  the  open  work  pattern  is,  and  then  draw 
out  the  left-hand  needle ;  pull  all  the  dropped 
stitches  down.  These  loops  form  the  fringe ; 
cut  them,  and  knot  every  four  loops  together. 


SOMETHING    ABOUT   ANTS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


DARESAY  you  would  like 
to  hear  something  about 
ants,  for  you  must  often 
have  noticed  what  active, 
busy  little  insects  they  are, 
and  they  are  not  only  busy 
and  clever,  but  they  are 
kind  too,  and  careful  of  one 
another.  The  little  baby  ants  are  well  looked 
after,  and  fed  by  the  grown-up  members  of  the 
establishment^  for  when  the  little  ant  first 
comes  out  of  the  egg,  it  is  so  weak  that  it 
cannot  take  food  by  itself  ev^n  if  it  is  lying 
near  it.  Then  comes  a  kind  nurse  who  feeds 
the  baby  ant,  by  carefully  dropping  nourishing 
food  into  its  mouth. 

While  they  are  helpless  the  strong  full- 
grown  ants  take  the  greatest  care  of  them. 
They  cany  them  about  from  one  part  of  the 
ant-hill  to  another,  and  never  hurt  them  in 
the  least.  This  curious  little  insect,  before  it 
arrives  at  perfection,  spins  a  cocoon,  in  which 
it  shuts  itself  up  for  a  time.  These  cocoons 
are  watched  over  and  taken  the  greatest  care 
of  by  the  mature  ants.  These  wise  elder 
members  of  the  family  know  the  exact  time 
irhen  the  little  ant  ought  to  come  out  of  its 
case;  and  as  it  cannot  get  out  by  itself  they 
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help  it  by  piercing  a  hole  in  the  cocoon,  and 
then  out  walks  a  grown-up  young  lady  or 
gentleman  ant. 

Ants  gather  together  by  hundreds  and  help 
one  another  to  build,  carrying  little  pellets  of 
earth  between  their  tiny  jaws.  They 'place 
the  pellets  in  their  proper  places  with  their 
teeth^  and  smooth  the  walls  down  carefully 
with  their  feet.  The  way  they  act  together  is 
most  wonderful  to  watch,  they  seem  to  know 
and  understand  one  another,  and  have  learnt 
the  great  and  useful  lesson  of  obedience,  far, 
far  better  than  many  children  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. They  have  been  known  to  tend  and 
care  for  the  sick  of  their  kind,  and  when  they 
discovered  dead  amongst  their  list  of  sick  and 
wounded,  they  separated  them  from  the  rest 
and  threw  them  away. 

They  catch  slaves,  the  red  ants,  being  more 
active  and  also  more  intelligent,  making  the 
black  ants  their  slaves.  A  body  of  red  ants 
have  been  known  to  join  together  and  storm 
a  nest  of  black  ants,  and  then  to  carry  some  of 
them  oft  as  prisoners  in  order,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, to  turn  the  poor  blacks  ihto  slaves, 
and  make  them  do  the  hard  work  of  the  red 
ant  colony. 

Black  ants,  although  they  seem  sometimes 
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beaten  by  their  red  enemies,  are  active  and 
formidable  enough  themselves.  If  you  see  a 
nest  of  the  large  black  ants  and  disturb  it, 
you  will  find  thousands  of  savage  insects  rush 
out,  and,  if  by  chance  any  should  sting  you, 
jou  would  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry  I  can  tell 
vou. 

I  have  read  of  a  gentleman  who  was  once 

walking  along  a  country  road,  and  he  felt  a 

great  bang  against  the  side  of  his  hat ;  he  took 

it  off  to  see  what  caused  the   bang,  and  he 

found  that  a  large  wasp,  who  was  carrying  off 

a  black  ant,  was  the  offender.  The  two  enemies 

were   quickly    shaken    off    the   hat   into   the 

road.    And    they    were    having    a    desperate 

struggle.     The  black  ant  was  making  a  good 

fight  of  it,  for  he  had  got  hold  of  one  of  the 

wasp's  wings,  and   the  wasp   found   that  his 

prisoner  had   made    him    one.      They  pulled 

and  dragged  at  one  another,  and  the  ant  never 

let  go,  but  tried  with  all  his  might  to  pull  off 

the  wasp's  wing.     The  wasp  kept  trying  to  get 

the  ant  under  him,  but  he  could  not  succeed, 

the  ant  pulled  hard  at  the  end  of  the  wing.    If 

the  wasp  rose  a  little  with  the  Kelp  of  the  free 

wing,  down   he    was    dragged   again    by   the 

strong  ant  hanging  on  to  the  tip  of  the  other. 

The  fight  seemed  very  equal  for  a  long  time. 

But  the  wasp  gained  the  victory  at  last,  by 

rising  and  falling  rapidly  with  the  help  of  his 

free  wing,  and  so  at  last  stunning  apparently 

the  black  ant ;  who  released  his  hold  of  the 

wasp's  win^,  and  was  carried  off  in  triumph  to 

\yQ  killed    and  eaten  by   Mr.    Wasp   and  his 

family. 

Ants  are  wonderful  creatures  all  over  the 
world ;  both  the  black  and  white  ants  of  India  are 
well  worth  watching.  When  I  was  in  Madras, 
I  remember  lying  on  the  sofa  and  watching  a 
number  of  elephant-ants,  as  they  are  called  on 
account  of  their  enormous  size.  They  are  in- 
deed fearful-looking  creatures,  and  the  whole 
of  India,  I  believe,  is  infested  with  them — 
certainly  the  hot  plains  are.  You  must  know 
that  there  are  a  great  many  lizards  in  India, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  kind  run  about 
in  the  verandas  and  even  in  the  rooms.  Now' 
these  little  lizards  have  a  very  odd  and  un- 
pleasant habit — ^for  themselves  I  should  think 
as  well  as  others — of  shedding  their  little  tails. 
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Whether  they  do  this  because  they  are  tired  of 
the  old  tails,  and  wish  to  get  new  ones,  or 
whether  it  is  because  they  can't  help  it  I  don't 
know.  But  shed  their  tails  they  do,  and  these 
appendages,  graceful  and  even  handsome  as 
they  are  when  worn,  are  most  miserable  objects 
lying  promiscuously  about.  The  lizards  also 
lose  much,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  in  losing 
their  tails. 

On  this  particular  evening  I  was  just  going 
to  summon  one  of  the  native  servants  to  come 
and  remove  the  unsightly  object  which  I  had 
discovered  lying  at  the  side  of  the  veranda; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  discovered  that  the 
lizard's  tail  was  beginning  to  move.  At  first 
it  appeared  as  though  it  moved  alone,  but  as  I 
looked  at  it  attentively,  I  perceived  the  ugly 
forms  of  two  or  three  black  elephant  ants  that 
I  so  much  disliked.  And  I  at  once  saw  that 
the  lizard's  cast-off  tail  was  taken  possession 
of,  and  being  moved  by  them.  I  now  became 
interested,  and  anxious  to  find  out  what  they 
would  do  with  it.  I  found  they  wished  to 
carry  it  up  to  a  niche  in  the  wall,  where  I 
suppose  they  intended  to  feast  on  it  in  safety. 
At  first  there  were  six,  three  on  each  side  of 
the  tail,  and  they  moved  it  along  easily  while 
on  level  ground.  But  directly  they  began  to 
ascend  the  wall,  of  course  the  tail  appeared 
double  the  weight  to  them.  This  they  were 
quite  prepared  for;  a  large  party  of  ants 
followed  them.  First,  two  more  joined  the 
workers  at  each  side,  and  as  they  got  higher 
four  more,  then  six,  then  eight,  then  twelve 
joined  in,  taking  their  places  w-ithout  flurry  or 
confusion;  until  the  lizard's  tail  was  a  mere 
speck  in  the  midst  of  the  army  carrying  it. 
And  they  succeeded  perfectly  in  their  task, 
landing  the  tail  in  triumph  where  they  wished. 
For  much  as  I  disliked  them,  I  thought  them 
too  clever  to  be  disturbed. 

Just  a  word  about  the  white  ants.  These 
creatures  have  wings,  and  are  the  most  horrible 
nuisances  in  India.  For  they  fly  into  the  room 
when  you  are  at  dinner,  and,  shedding  •  their 
wings,  as  the  lizards  shed  their  tails,  they  fall 
into  dishes  and  plates,  making  one's  life  a 
misery.  They  also  devour  everything  they  can 
get,  and  have  been  known  to  eat  a  largo  pair 
of  leather  boots  in  a  few  hotirs. 


CISSY'S  BIKTHDAY. 
(Lily's  Letter  to  her  Cousin  May.) 

FOE  VBEY  LITTLE  FOLK& 

(Y  DEAR  MAY, — You  want  to  know  how  we 
spent  Cis-sy's  birth-day.  Well,  to  be-gin,  Cis-sy 
was  fetch-ed  home  from  school  by  Nurse  be-fore 
din-ner,  and  we  had  time  to  give  her  our  pre- 
sents. Parpa  gave  her  a  beau-ti-ful  locket,  mam-ma  gave 
her  a  chain  for  it,  John-nie  gave  her  a  book,  and  I  gave 
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her  a  sil-ver  ring  with  Miz-pah  on  it.  And  she  had  a  lot 
more  pre-sents,  but  I '  can't  tell  you  all ;  but  they  were 
none  of  them  baby-ish,  be-cause,  you  know,  Cis-sy  was 
four-teen  on  this  birth-day — al-most  grown  up. 

Well,  we  had  ev-e-ry-thing  Cis-sy  likes  for  din-ner, 
chick-ens,  and  tri-fle  pud-ding,  and  o-ther  nice  things 
be-sides.  And  then  at  four  o'clock  we  went  to  the  Zoo. 
Jfow  the  nice  part  of  going  to  the  Zoo,  be-sides  the  fun 
of  see-ing  the  an-i-mals,  was  that  pa-pa  could  go  too — 
you  know  he  is  still  ill,  and  can-not  walk  well — as 
di-rect-ly  he  got  out  of  the  car-riage  he  could  get  in-to 
a  bath  chair,  and  be  drawn  all  o-ver  the  gar-den  to  see 
ev-e-ry  thing  splen-did-ly.  So  off  we  start-ed — ^this  was 
in-side  the  Zoo-lo-gi-cal  Gar-dens,  you  know— pa-pa  in 
his  chair,  with  such  a  jol-ly  old  chair-man  to  drag  it,  and 
us  three  and  mam-ma,  walk-ing  be-side  pa-pa. 

We  didn't  go  straight  to  the  bears,  as  we  ge-ne-ral-ly 
do,  but  tum-ed  down  a  side  path,  and  saw  a  lot  of  such 
cu-ri-ous  birds !  pel-i-cans  and  flarmin-goes.  I  thought 
the  pel-i-cans  ve-ry  ug-ly,  but  mam-ma  li-ked  to  look  at 
them  be-cause  she  said  they  were  such  good  mo-thers. 
I  don't  think  I  care  much  a-bout  that,  but  it  is  true  I 
should  if  I  was  a  lit-tle  pe-li-can.  The  fla-min-goes  were 
cer-tairirly  the  most  won-der-ful  crea-tures,  with  such  long 
legs,  and  the  odd-est  knees  you  ever  saw ;  and  fright-ful 
mouths,  or  beaks,  but  their  feath-ers  were  beau-ti-ftil ! 
And  we  saw  love-ly  e-grets,  with  those  cu-ri-ous  thin 
feath-ers  grow-ing  out  of  their  backs,  that  peo-ple  wear 
still,  some-times,  on  their  bon-nets  and  heads. 

Then  we  came  by  a  round-a-bout  way  to  the  po-lar 
bear.  He  is  all  a-lone  now,  poor  fel-low !  for  his  wife  is 
dead ;  she  di-ed  of  old  age.  He  seem-ed  sad,  but  I  don't 
know  if  he  was  fret-ting,  or  on-ly  hun-gry.  ^  Then  we 
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saw  all  the  o-ther  old  bears,  and  wolves,  and  wild  dogs, 
who  look-ed  so  nice,  and  so  like  Mo-na  and  Len-ny,  that 
I  want-ed  to  pat  them.  Then  we  turn-ed  the  com-er  and 
came  to  the  cage  of  the  laugh-ing  hy-ae-na,  and  we  got 
a  keep-er  to  make  her  laugh — ^for  the  one  who  laughs  is 
a  she  you  must  know: — and  her  name  is  Sa-rah.  The 
keep-er  gave  her  a  piece  of  meat  to  pre-vent  her  from 
bi-ting,  and  then  he  call-ed  the  o-ther  hy-ae-na  to  him  and 
be-gan  to  stroke  and  pat  him,  which  made  Sa-rah  so 
an-gry,  that,  al-though  she  had  the  meat  in  her  mouth, 
she  would  not  eat  it,  but  be-gan  to  laugh  from  rage,  and 
she  went  on  laugh-ing,  and  laugh-ing,  till  we  all  laugh-ed 
too ;  pa-pa  in  his  chair,  till  the  chair  shook,  and  mam-ma 
laugh-ed,  and  Cis-sy  laugh-ed  till  she  look-ed  quite  red, 
and  John-ny  got  all  limp  from  laugh-ing,  and  near-ly 
tum-bled  down.  And  peo-ple  came  run-ning  round,  in 
all  di-rec-tions,  and  as  soon  as  they  came,  they  be-gan  to 
laugh  too.  Ev-er-y  one  look-ed  so  ftm-ny,  and  so  sil-ly, 
laugh-ing  for  no-thing. 

Af-ter  that  we  went  to  see  the  seals,  and  sea-li-ons. 
There  were  two  sea-li-ons,  and  two  seals ;  one  of  the  seals, 
the  small-est  of  all,  had  on-ly  late-ly  been  caught,  and 
his  poor  lit-tle  face  was  bad-ly  hurt.  He  was  ve-ry  cross, 
be-cause,  I  sup-pose,  he  was  in  such  pain,  and  the  big  sea- 
li-ons  did  not  dare  to  go  near  him,  be-cause  he  tri-ed  to 
scratch  them,  and  suc-ceed-ed  so  well  that  they  were  quite 
a-fraid  of  him.  The  keep-er  fed  them  for  us,  and  it  was 
so  fun-ny  to  see  them  each  jump  on  a  chair,  and  sit  there 
to  be  fed ;  the  keep-er  threw  fish  to  them  and  they  caught 
it  in  their  mouths.  Each  seal  knew  his  own  chair,  and 
jump-ed  on  it  when  he  was  told. 

Then  we  went  to  see  the  li-ons  and  ti-gers.  And  out- 
side, in  one  of  the  o-pen  cages,  we  saw  a  cru-el  ti-ger 
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walk-ing  a-bout,  who  had  kill-ed  his  sis-ter  a  short  time 
ago ;  he  fought  with  her,  and  bit  her  so  bad-ly  that  she 
di-ed  from  her  wounds.  He  look-ed  quite  well  and  hap-py ; 
was  it  not  hor-rid  of  him?  In-side  the  li-on  house  we 
saw  the  beau-ti-fiil  li-ons.  There  was  one  who  had  din-ed 
a  lit-tle  time  be-fore,  he  was  in  a  cage  with  a  li-on-ess ; 
and  they  both  seem-ed  so  good  na-tur-ed  and  kind.  The 
li-on-ess  rub-bed  her  head  a-gainst  the  li-on  like  a  cat, 
and  he  was  quite  pleas-ed  and  grunt-ed  at  her  in  a  good 
tem-per-ed  way.  He  was  ve-ry  sleep-y  and  yawn-ed  a 
good  deal,  but  he  was  so  hand-some  and  nice  I  should 
have  lik-ed  to  stroke  him. 

Be-fore  we  left  the  gar-dens  we  saw  such  a  cu-ri-ous 
bird.  It  is  kept  in  the  place  where  the  small  fish  live. 
It  is  call-ed  a  pen-guin,  and  lives  on  fish.  When  I  first 
look-ed  at  him  I  be-gan  to  laugh,  for  he  is  just  like  a 
lit-tle  but-ler  with  a  long  white  waist-coat.  Then  he  has 
the  odd-est  legs,  so  thick,  and  short ;  black  web-bed  feet, 
and  his  wings  are  not  a  bit  like  wings,  they  hang  down 
like  crook-ed  arms  at  his  side.  I  thought  them  ve-ry 
use-less,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  water,  and  then,  when  "he 
was  swim-ming,  he  look-ed  just  like  a  lit-tle  seal  with  a 
bird's  head  and  beak.  I  have  ho  time  to  write  more  now, 
but  al-to-rge-ther  I  must  tell  you  that  we  en-joy-ed  Cis-sy's 
birth-day  ve-ry  much.  We  had  straw-ber-ries  and  cream 
for  tea  too ! 

Your  lov-ing  lit-tle  Cous-in, 

LILY. 
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no  Mary  and  Eiihel  very  eood  found 

out  that  tbe  two  servants  of  the 

Old  Man  of  the  Sea  were  by  no 

means  such  agreeable  companions 

OS  those  whom  tbe  Fairy  had  bestowed  upon 

them  and  often  and  often  did  they  regret  the 
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latter  when  exposed  to  the  annoyances  whicl 
they  receiyed  from  the  former. 

The  cat  was  possessed  of  a  very  domineerin" 
spirit,  and  ordered  the  little  girls  about  in  r. 
manner  to  which  they  had  never  been  af«d,  and 
which  greatly  interfered  with  their  comfort 
and  haopiness.  She  was  fond  of  teasing  al<«. 
which  is  natural  enough  to  a  cat  when  engaged 
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with  a  mouse,  but  very  improper  when  dealing 
with  children.  She  would  constantly  call  one 
or  other  of  them  to  scratch  her  head  and  ears, 
eofbmng  her  command  with  a  threat  to  scratch 
(/letr  faces  and  necks  if  .they  did  not  obey. 
Then  she  took  up  her  place  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  mg,  stretched  herself  at  full  length,  and 
lay  there  like  a  queen,  or  else  curled  herself  up 
in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room,  and 
suffered  no  one  to  come  near  it.  In  short,  she 
was  a  most  abominable  tyrant,  and  a  greedy 
tyrant  too,  for  if  the  children  had  anything  for 
hieakfast  or  tea  which  she  fancied,  they  always 
had  to  give  it  up  to  her,  under  pain  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  with 
which  she  never  scrupled  to  threaten  them. 

So  the  life  of  the  children  in  Marine  Parade 
became  much  more  sad  than  it  had  been  before, 
and  a  very  few  days  under  the  rule  of  Miss 
"Mouser  "  made  them  very  sorry  that  they  had 
ever  set  eyes  upon  her;  and  that  their  own 
foolish  conduct  in  quarrelling  and  giving  way 
to  bad  tempers  had  driven  away  the  faithful  and 
agreeable  companions  they  had  previously  had. 
It  was  not  often  that  the  two  girls  could  talk 
about  these  matters  together,  for  when  they 
were  not  at  their  lessons,  '^Mouser"  kept  a 
sharp  watch  over  them,  and  very  rarely  let 
them  out  of  her  sight.  Nevertheless,  they 
brooded  over  all  that  had  occurred,  and  thought 
aboat  it  a  great  deal.  The  result  was  that  they 
came  to  the  same  opinion,  namely,  that  having 
brought  the  evil  upon  themselves,  their  sorrow 
came  too  late,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
bat  to  bear  the  misfortune  as  best  they 
coold. 

The  only  time  when  they  could  really  have 
a  comfortable  talk  together  without  being 
interrupted  or  watched  by  the  artful  "  Mouser  " 
was  during  their  walks  upon  days  when  the 
weather  was  not  fine  enough  for  the  cat  to  go 
OQt  with  them.  She,  like  most  of  her  race, 
loved  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  but  was  by  no 
means  fond  of  wind  and  rain,  and  although  the 
little  girls  were  of  course  not  allowed  to  go  out 
when  the  weather  was  very  wet  and  the  wind 
boisterous,  yet  there  came  every  now  and  then 
a  day  when^it  was  fine  enough  for  a  girl  to  go 
out,  but  too  bad  for  the  more  delicate  nature  of 
a  cat. 
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It  was  on  one  of  these  days  that  Mary  and 
Ethel  were  told  by  Miss  Primner  that  she 
thought  it  was  fine  enough  for  a  walk,  and  that 
as  Jane  was  busy,  she  would  herself  go  out  with 
them.  This  was  very  kind,  because  it  enabled 
the  children  both  to  get  some  fresh  air  an(f  to 
escape  from  "  Mouser,"  and  they  ran  with  joy 
to  get  their  things  on  and  accompany  their 
governess.  The  wind  came  on  in  sudden  gusts 
that  day,  and  blew  up  showers  before  you  knew 
where  you  were,  so  that  Miss  Primner  thought 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  very  far  from  shelter, 
as  she  so  far  resembled  the  cat  in  that  she  did 
not  like  getting  wet. 

So  they  walked  on  the  road  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  then,  as  the  rain  kept  off,  and  the  sun 
seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  shine  a  bit 
after  all.  Miss  Primner  sat  down  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  and,  taking  out  a  book  of  which  she  was 
particularly  fond,  namely,  the  "  History  of  Man 
before  the  Creation,"  began  to  read  it  with  great 
diligence,  telling  the  children  that  they  might 
go  down  on  the  beach  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  come  back  to  her. 

So  Mary  and  Ethel  did  as  she  had  allowed  them 
to  do.  and  began  to  play  at  one  of  their  usual 
games.  Presently,  however,  they  left  off  play- 
ing and  began  to  talk.  Ethel  heaved  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  her  sister. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  replied,  "  how  nice  it 
is  to  be  alone  without  that  cat." 

"  So  it  is,"  observed  Mary ;  "  I  wish  she  had 
never  come." 

"  Perhaps  she  never  wovld^^^  said  Ethel,  "  if 
we  had  only  tried  more  to  be  good." 

"  Yes,  we  know  that  noto,"  returned  Mary, 
"and  we  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before. 
I'm  sure  I*m  very  sorry  about  it  all." 

Ethel  mused  a  little,  and  then  said,  "I'm 
sorry  too,  and  I  think  I'm  sorry  because  it  was 
wrong  to  quarrel  and  be  naughty  ;  and  not  only 
because  we  lost  our  pets  and  got  *  Mouser ' 
instead." 

**  So  am  I,"  replied  Mary.  "  At  least  I  hope 
sd." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  was  sorry  that  I  can't  be 
more  sorry,"  continued  her  sister.  "I  ^ink 
I'm  sorry  for  having  been  naughty  and  quarrel- 
some, but  I  know  I'm  sorry  about  the  cat.     I 
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say,  Mary,  do  you  think  the  Fairy  would  ever 
forgive  us  ? " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  her  sister:  "how 
nice  it  would  be  if  she  would,  and  if  she  would 
let  ns  have  Neptune  and  Selina  back  again, 
and  take  away  that  horrid  '  Mouser/  " 

"But  perhaps  she  can't  do  so,"  remarked 
Ethel :  "  *  Mouser '  belongs  to  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea,  and  the  Fairy  may  not  be  able  to 
interfere  with  her." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  cried  Mary,  "  I'm  quite  sure  she 
could  if  she  liked,  she  looked  so  much  more 
noble  than  the-  old  man  that  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  more  power  than  he  has — but  we  do 
not  deserve  her  help  !  " 

Even  as  the  little  girl  was  speaking  she 
cast  her  eyes  up,  and  looking  upon  the  sea 
before  her,  saw  something  which  immediately 
attracted  her  attention.  It  was  not  something, 
indeed,  but  two  "  somethings  "  which  she  saw, 
and  which  Ethel  perceived  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  Two  boats  of  seaweed  floated  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  and  were  evidently  making 
their  way  to  the  shore.  The  sea  was  rather 
more  rough  than  usual,  owing  to  the  wind,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  it  was  heaving 
and  swelling  uneasily,  as  if  it  could  not  quite 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  would  be  very 
rough,  or  calm  down  like  a  quiet,  contented  sea, 
and  enjoy  the  day  without  heaving  and  swelling 
any  more.  But  the  two  boats  came  along  upon 
the  top  of  the  billows,  one  from  the  right  hand 
and  the  other  from  the  left,  coming  every 
moment  nearer  to  each  other  end  to  the 
shore. 

As  they  came  close  in,  Mary  and  Ethel  looked 
first  at  them  and  then  at  each  other  with  faces 
of  great  astonishment.  Standing  upright  in 
the  boat  which  came  from  the  left,  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  appeared,  just  the  same  as  when  they 
had  last  seen  him.  But  who  was  it  in  the  other 
boat  %  Could  it  be — was  it  possible— *yes  !  it 
certainly  was  none  other  than  their  old  friend 
the  green  Fairy.  She  too  stood  upright,  and 
steered  her  boat  by  means  of  the  wand  with 
which  she  pointed  to  the  shore;  and  it  so 
happened,  by  accident  or  by  design,  that  the 
two  boats  grated  upon  the  beach  at  precisely 
the  same  moment,  within  a  very  few  yards  of 
each  other. 
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The  children  could  do  nothing  but  look  on 
and  wonder  what  was  going  to  occur,  for  the 
meeting  was  certainly  one  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  seemed  to  have  been  unexpected 
by  either  of  the  two  who  had  just  arrived. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  scrambled  out  of  his 
boat,  pulled  it  up  as  he  had  done  before,  and 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
Fairy,  save  one  glance  which  showed  that  he 
perceived  her  presence,  took  two  or  three  steps 
forward,  and  glared  upon  Mary  and  Ethel 
with  a  scowl  which  they  remembered  only  too 
well. 

"  How  now  ?  "  he  said  in  the  harsh  voice  in 
which  he  had  spoken  when  he  first  paid  them 
a  visit ;  "  how  now,  you  unboiled  prawns,  why 
did  you  not  come  down  and  pull  the  boat  up  \ 
And  Where's  *  Mouser,'  you  shrimps  %  " 

Mary  looked  at  Ethel,  and  Ethel  looked  at 
Mary,  and  they  both  looked  at  the  Fairy,  who 
had  not  drawn  her  boat  up,  but  throwing  two 
or  three  large  pebbles  into  it  to  prevent  its 
floating  out  to  sea,  was  now  standing  still, 
quietly  looking  on  at  what  was  passing  before 
her  eyes. 

"Where's  'Mouser,'  I  say, you  spotted  crabsl" 
repeated  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea ;  "  have  you 
lost  your  tongues,  you  herring-faced  cuttle- 
fish 1  " 

Thus  accosted,  Mary  thought  that  she  had 
better  answer,  especially  as  the  Fairy  made  no 
sign  of  intending  to  interfere. 

"  Please  your  majesty,  she  is  quite  well,  only 
she  thought  it  would  rain,  and  so  she  stayed 
at  home." 

"  Majesty  I  "  cried  the  Fairy  at  this  moment 
in  her  own  clear  voice :  "  who  said  '  majesty '  \ " 

Mary  and  Ethel  both  turned  to  the  last 
speaker,  only  too  delighted  at  having  an 
excuse  to  address  her,  which  they  had  not 
dared  to  do  before. 

"  He  told  us  to  call  him  so,"  they  both  cried 
at  once,  pointing  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  a& 
they  did  so. 

"  He  did— did  he,"  replied  the  Fairy.  "Bnt 
don't  point,  because  that  is  rude,  and  in  the 
present  instance  quite  unnecessary,  as  there  is 
no  one  upon  the  beach  to  whom  your  words 
could  apply  except  that  old  person." 

"  I  sav  !  "  exclaimed  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
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tumiiig  sharply  round  and  appearing  to  recog- 
nise the  presence  of  the  Fairy  for  the  first 
time:  "I  say!  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,  Miss  Malapert,  will  you  t  " 

"Now,"  returned  the  Fairy,  "let  us  have 
no  more  of  this  nonsense.  .You  know  mef  and 
I  know  you  well  enough,  you  old  impostor,  and 
I  tell  you  at  once  that  it  won*t  do,  so  don't  try 
it  on  with  me.  Why  have  you  been  teasing 
these  children,  who  are  friends  of  mine;  and 
how  dare 'you  tell  them  to  call  you  *your 
majesty  *  1 " 

The  little  man  did  not  appear  to  resent  this 
address  of  the  Fairy  as  much  as  you  would 
have  supposed,  and  as  the  children  quite  ex- 
pected. He  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
if  he  knew  that  it  was  no  use  trying  his  power 
against  that  of  his  oppcment,  and  remarked  in 
a  grambling  tone  of  voice :  "  Why  shouldn't 
1  be  called  '  your  majesty '  as  much  as  anybody 
else)  I'm  king  of  my  boat,  and  I  can  go 
where  I  please,  and  the  fishes  do  pretty  much 
as  I  tell  them.  I  am  as  good  as  a  king  of  the 
Sea,  and  if  I  choose  to  call  myself  so,  who  is 
hurt  by  it  ?  " 

"Stuff!  "  interrupted  the  Fairy,  "  you  know 
well  enough  that  you  are  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  w^hich  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being 
king,  for  if  all  old  men  were  kings,  there 
wouldn't  be  crowns  enough  in  the  world  for 
tliem.  But  we  have  had  enough  of  this  non- 
sense. What  is  your  ■  business  with  these 
eWldren  1 " 

"  That's  my  affair,"  replied  the  other  sulkily. 

Then  the  Fairy  seemed  to  get  angry,  and  a 
glance  like  lightning  shot  from  her  eye  as  she 
spoke  again. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  man,"  she  said, 
''  as  sure  as  you're  alive  I  don't  mean  to  stand 
any  more  of  your  nonsense  to-day.  I'll  slit 
yonr  new  boat  for  you,  or  have  you  shut  up  in 
a  cave  for  a  year  and  a  day,  if  you  try  to  be 
mde  to  me,  so  I  give  you  fair  warning.  Why 
have  yon  troubled  these  children  ?  " 

The  old  man  evidently  knew  that  the  Fairy 
had  power  to  carry  out  her  threat,  and  to 
punish  him  in  some  way  or  other,  for  he  at- 
tempted no  more  rudeness  or  denial  of  his  acts, 
but  replied  at  once,  though  still  in  a  grumbling, 
discontented  voice. 
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**  You  needn't  be  so  hard  upon  me,"  he  said, 
"  I've  done  no  harm  to  anybody,  not  even  to 
these  precious  little  tadpoles  of  children  that 
you  seem  so  fond  of.  You  know  you  had  the 
first  chance  with  them,  and  they  were  naughty 
in  spite  of  you,  and  then  you  took  away  your 
gifts,  and  I  came  in  with  mine.  I  don't  sec 
why  you  should  scold  and  be  so  cross  about  it. 
If  they  had  valued  your  friendship  properly, 
I  could  have  done  them  no  harm  at  all." 

As  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  spoke  these  words, 
tlie  truth  of  what  he  said  became  very  clear  to 
Mary  and  Ethel,  and  they  saw  how  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  his  power  by  their  own 
fault,  and  how  they  would  have  escaped  from 
him  and  his  servants,  'Mouser'  and  the  pin- 
cushion, if  they  had  listened  to  the  example 
and  good  advice  of  Neptune  and  Selina,  and 
known  how  to  value  and  deserve  the  friendship 
of  the  Fairy. 

So  it  always  is  with  children,  and  grown-up 
people  too,  that  if  they  listen  to  good  advice, 
and  act  upon  good  principles,  they  will  do 
wisely  and  receive  the  approval  of  their  own 
consciences ;  but  if  they  neglect  the  good  advice, 
and  forget  the  good  principles,  yielding  to 
temptation  and  not  resisting  evil,  their  power 
to  resist  it  will  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
their  consciences,  like  Neptune  and  Selina,  will 
seem  to  vanish,  and  will  no  longer  check 
them  in  the  foolish  career  on  which  they  have 
entered. 

The  children  began  to  understand  this  as 
they  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea ;  and  they  wished  heartily  enough  that 
they  had  behaved  better,  and  never  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  friendship  of  the  Fairy.-  The 
latter  listened  to  what  the  old  man  said  until 
he  had  finished  his  speech,  and  then  replied  to 
him  at  once. 

**  I  shall  be  just  as  cross  as  I  please,"  she 
remarked,  **  whenever  I  find  you  doing  mis- 
chief, of  which  I  grieve  to  say  you  are  much 
too  fond.  However,  as  the  matter  has  not 
gone  too  far  to  be  mended  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  myself  about 
you  any  more.  At  the  same  time,  you  must 
undertake  to  lot  theso  children  alone  for  the 
future,  and  at  once  take  away  the  unpleasant 
companions  you  have  bcstovrod  upon  them." 
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"  All  right ; "  responded  the  old  man.  **  It 
shall  be  as  you  say.  Drat  the  gudgeons,  / 
don't  want  to  give  them  companions:  they  aren't 
worth  it." 

So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
inserted  two  fingers  therein,  and  gave  vent  to 
a  loud,  shrill  whistle,  such  as  those  with  which 
urchins  in  the  streets  sometimes  startle  elderly 
ladies  or  nervous  old  gentlemen  in  a  most 
unpleasant  manner. 

The  children  both  dapped  their  hands  to 
their  ears  at  once,  for  the  sound  seemed  to  go 
through  and  through  their  heads.  It  was  not 
intended,  however,  to  annoy  them,  but  as  a 
summons  to  those  whom  they  were  very  glad 
to  hear  summoned  in  that  or  any  other  manner, 
so  long  as  it  called  them  away  for  good  and  all. 
The  summons  was  for  ''  Mouser  "  and  the  pin- 
cushion, and  in  a  shorter  time  than  you  can 
imagine  the  former  came  scurrpng  down  to 
the  beach  as  fast  as  she  could,  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  the  pincushion  upon  her 
back.  She  shook  it  off  without  ceremony  as 
soon  as  she  reached  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  at 
whose  feet  she  humbly  crouched,  awaiting  his 
commands. 

"  We  must  be  off,  '  Mouser,'  "  he  remarked, 
"  and  I  hope  you  have  done  your  duty  well." 

The  cat  turned  her  green  eyes  upon  the 
sisters  and  made  a  disagreeable  face  at  them 
as  she  replied  vdth  an  air  of  mock  humility, 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  have  tried  to 
do  my  best,  but  if  I  had  but  been  allowed  a 
little  lon^r  time,  there  was  a  deal  more 
scratching  that  might  have  been  done." 

"  And  you  %  "  asked  the  little  old  man  of 
the  pincushion  ;  but  that  unhappy  article  only 
moaned  in  reply,  and  stuck  out  its  pins  and 
needles  at  the  children  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

But  the  Fairy  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
permit  any  further  conversation  between  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  and  his  servants.  ''  Come, 
you  sir,"  said  she  in  her  clear  voice,  throwing 
into  its  tones  a  little  more  sternness  than 
before ;  *'  be  off  with  you  now  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  trouble  these  children  no  more,  since 
they  are  under  my  protection.  You  have 
called  those  whom  you  wanted,  and  now  that 
they  have  come,  you  have  no  further  excuse 
for  delay.     Go !  do  you  hear  f " 
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The  old  man  muttered  something  which  was 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  Fairy,  but  as 
he  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  falling  out  with 
her,  he  prepared  to  obey  her  command.  He 
turned  his  back  upon  the  cat  and  pincushion, 
who,  I  suppose,  both  hid  once  more  within  his 
hump,  for  when  he  turned  round  again  the? 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Then  he  scranibled 
back  into  his  boat,  first  pushing  the  latter 
forward  untH  it  floated  on  the  waters.'  Once 
more  he  turned  to  the  children  and  shook  his 
fist  at  them,  as  he  said  in  his  own  peculiar 
voice,  *'  Good-bye,  you  roach  and  dace ;  I  am 
off, '  Mouser '  and  all,  for  the  present,  but  if  yon 
don't  mend  your  ways,  we  shall  both  of  us 
come  back  when  you  least  expect  it." 

With  these  words  he  departed,  and  his  boat 
was  soon  hidden  from  sight  in  the  swell  of  the 
waves. 

The  children  stood  gazing  after  it,  hardlj 
sure  whether  they  were  more  pleased  at  his 
departure  or  at  the  presence  of  their  friend  the 
Fairy.  The  voice  of  the  latter  aroused  them 
from  their  thoughts,  and  they  turned  their  ejes 
and  ears  upon  her  at  once. 

"  So  your  enemy  is  gone,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  suppose  you  are  not  sorry  for  it  1 " 

The  little  girls  at  once  declared  that  they 
were,  on  the  contrary,  very  glad,  and  thanked 
the  Fairy  very  much  for  her  kindness  in  having 
sent  him  away. 

"Well,  my  dear  children,"  said  she,  smiling 
pleasantly  upon  them,  "  the  old  man  would 
never  have  troubled  you  at  all  but  for  your 
own  doings,  and  he  will  never  trouble  you  again 
if  you  avoid  the  things  which  first  gave  him 
power  to  come. " 

"  We  will,  we  will,  indeed  we  will,"  exclaimed 
both  the  little  girls  at  the  same  moment,  and 
then  Ethel  added  in  a  low  voice — "  at  least  we 
will  try  to  do  so." 

"You  are  right,  my  little  one,"  said  the 
Fairy  with  a  smile,  "you  can  but  try;  but 
remember  always  that  those  who  reaUy  try  to 
do  right  are  never  left  without  unseen  helpers 
to  give  them  strength  and  encouragement.  In 
your  case,  however,  your  helpers  shall  not  be 
altogether  and  always  unseen.  Are  you  sorry 
that  you  drove  away  Neptune  and  Selinaf  ** 

"  Oh,  we  are— of  course  we  are— dreadfully, 
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dreadfnllj  sorry ! "  cried  Maiy  and  Ethel,  again 
with  one  voice. 

The  Fairy  smiled  again,  and  then  raising  to 
her  mouth  a  small  mother-of-pearl  whistle, 
blew  a  note  very  different  from  the  whistle 
of  the  old  man,  for  although  clear  and  loud,  it 
was  a  sound  of  surpassing  sweetness.  Scarcely 
had  it  died  away  when  a  pattering  sound  of 
feet  was  heard  upon  the  beach,  and  who  should 
come  cantering  up  but  Neptune  himself,  carry- 
ing Selina  in  his  mouth,  and  wagging  his  tail 
with  every  token  of  delight.  He  first  ran  up 
to  the  Fairy,  and  showed  by  his  behaviour  that 
it  was  her  command  that  he  had  obeyed.  She 
pointed,  however,  to  the  two  children,  and  no 
sooner  had  she  done  so  than  the  dog,  just  as  if 
he  had  only  been  waiting  for  permission  to  do 
so,  rushed  up  to  them,  laid  Selina  at  Ethel's 
feet,  and  b^an  to  dance  and  caper  round  them 
both,  giving  vent  to  continued  short  barks 
which  plainly  told  his  joy  at  seeing  them 
again. 

"  Oh,  yon  dear,  darling  dog  !  "  cried  Mary, 
throwing  both  her  arms  round  Neptune's  neck, 
**  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you  back — I  will 
never  do  anything  to  drive  you  away  again  if 
I  can  help  it  1 " 

Ethel  told  her  doll  the  same  thing,  and  the 
Fairy  stood  looking  on  while  the  two  girls 
rejoiced  over  the  return  of  their  favourites. 
Presently,  however,  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  "  for  there  is  a 
meeting  of  oysters  which  I  have  to  attend, 
and  afterwards  a  dispute  to  settle  between  the 
lobsters  and  crabs.  But  as  I  leave  you  happy 
and  contented,  remember  that  it  will  depend 
upon  yourselves  to  remain  so,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  be  sure  of  this  is  to  love  each 
other  always,  and  your  little  brother  as  well, 
and  avoid  any  ill- tempers  and  quarrelling,  which 
things  should  never  occur  between  members  of 
the  same  family." 

With  these  words  the  Fairy  kissed  her  hand 
to  the  children,  and  smiled  upon  them  once  more 
as  they  thanked  her  over  and  over  again.  She 
stepped  into  her  boat,  threw  out  the  pebbles 
she  had  placed  in  it,  and  in  another  moment 
was  floating  away  merrily  over  the  waves. 

At  this  instant  the  children  heard  good  Miss 
Primner  calling  them,  for  the  dear  old  lady 
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had  just  woke  up  from  a  quiet  nap  over  which 
she  had  fallen  during  her  study  of  the  learned 
volume  she  had  been  reading.  They  hastened 
to  rejoin  her,  and  she  was  much  surprised  to 
see  that  they  were  accompanied  by  the  dog  and 
doll  who  had  so  lately  taken  their  departure. 
Being,  however,  a  person  who  did  not  concern 
herself  much  with  such  ordinary  creatures  as 
dolls  and  dogs,  her  surprise  did  not  last  long, 
and  she  raised  no  objection  to  the  return  of  the 
lost  favourites. 

The  party  reached  the  house  in  the  Marine 
Parade  without  any  further  adventure,  and 
found  Jane  the  nursery-maid  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  declaring  that  "  Mouser,"  the 
cat,  had  certainly  been  bewitched  that  after- 
noon. 

"  Th6  sun  came  out,  as  you  know,  mum,"  she 
said,  addressing  Miss  Primner,  "  and  I  was 
a-sitting  working  near  the  winder,  whilst  the 
cat  she  was  a-basking  on  the  sill  as  quiet  as 
mortal  cat  could  be.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
come  a  whistle — ^just  a  whistle — only  a  pretty 
loud  one.  Up  jumps  the  cat  and  down  tumbles 
the  pincushion  at  the  same  moment  o£E  the 
table  and  falls  right  on  her  back — and  before 
ever  I  could  say  a  word,  the  creature  was 
off  out  of  the  winder,  pincushion  and  all, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  never  see  her 
no  more  I  " 

Miss  Primner  remarked  that  it  was  very 
odd,  and  Mary  and  Ethel  looked  at  each  other 
with  expressive  looks,  knowing  very  well  aM 
about  the  matter,  but  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  explain  it  to  people  who  were  quite 
certain  not  to  understand  it.  So  they  kept 
quiet  for  the  moment,  but  when  they  came 
down  to  dessert  that  evening,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dormer  inquired  how  it  was  that  Neptune  had 
come  back,  the  little  girls  told  the  whole  story 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Their  papa  and  mamma  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  told  them  that  the  Fairy  had 
undoubtedly  proved  herself  their  true  friend, 
and  had  given  them  the  best  possible  advice, 
which  they  had  certainly  better  follow. 

AlS  Mary  and  Ethel  were  themselves  of  the 
same  opinion,  they  determined  to  try  their 
very  best  to  do  so,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
they  succeeded. 
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Id  a  few  days  afterwards  they  left  the  een- 
side,  and  an  they  did  not  revisit  Barston,  the 
mackerel,  who  told  me  the  story,  could  not 
follow  their  adventures  any  further.  But  I 
believe  that  it  was  well  known  in  after  years 
that  a  more  loving  and  united  family  than  the 
Dormers  was  never  known,  and  that  the  three 
young  people  were  always  said  to  be  wonderful 
instances  of  the  strength  of  family  afiection. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  happened  to 
Neptune  and  Selina — whether  the  former  grew 
old,  lost  his  teeth,  and  at  last  went  the  way  of 
all  dogs,  and  if  the  latter  continued  to  talk 
after  Iier  little  mistress  had  arrived  at  the  age 
when  girls  give  iip  dolls  and  seek  their  cum- 
panioiLS  elsewhere.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  truth 
about  these  things,  and  I  do  not  like  to  invent 
things  which  may  perhaps  he  quite  different 
from  the  truth.  But  this  I  clo  know,  that 
children  who  love  each  other,  are  good-tempered 
to  all  around  them,  and  try  to  make  others 
happy,  are  taking  the  host  way  to  make  sure 


of  being  happy  themBelves,  even  thougli  tbey 
have  neither  a  clever  dog  nor  a  spealdug  doll 
to  aid  them  by  example  and  advice. 

And  ereiy  child  has  sometMng  quite  as  good 
OS  a  dog  or  a  doll,  and  that  ia  a  coDscIence, 
which  always  tells  the  truth  and  waina  its 
owner  from  doing  wrong,  if  it  is  only  listened 
to  and  obeyed.  Keep  your  conscience  tender, 
and  obey  its  laaet  whisper  directly,  and  you 
will  want  neither  dog  nor  doll.  And  remember, 
dear  children,  each  and  all  of  you,  that  even 
if  you  forget  for  a  moment  what  yonr  conscience 
has  told  you,  and  stray  for  a  distance  on  the 
wrong  path,  there  is  One  more  powerful  than 
any  Fairy,  who  loves  you  and  will  listen  to 
you,  if  with  true  faith  and  bumble  heart  you 
seek  Him,  and  who  will  accept  your  repentance 
of  evil,  and  strengthen  you  to  go  forward  again 
upon  the  road  which  leads  to  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  happiness  of  all,  namely,  the 
happiness  which  His  own  will  find  in  His 
Presence  hereafter ! 
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2. 

"  Butterflies,  winging  from  rose  to  rose, 
What  you  are  playing  there's  no  one  knows," 
"  Little  maid,  little  man,  oh  1  'tis  fun, 
Roaming  and  sporting  till  set  of  sun : 
Hoses  and  lilies  white  and  meek, 
'Mong  these  we  play  at  hide-and-seek/' 


3. 

**  Gay  breezes,  tossing  the  green  leaves  about. 
What  are  you  playing  at  when  you  are  out  1 " 
*'  Little  maid,  little  man,  come  and  see, 
Here  we  go  racing  from  tree  to  tree. 
Oh  !   it  is  jolly !  we  never  flag ; 
This  is  our  merry  game  of  tag." 


4. 


"  Grasshoppers,  out  in  the  meadows  so  sweet. 

What  do  you  play  with  your  nimble  feet  1 " 

"  Little  maid,  little  man,  one,  two,  three  ! 

Hipperty  hopperty !  can't  catch  me ! 

Oh  !  such  a  merry,  delightful  game  ! 

*  Hop-scotch '  young  folks  call  its  name." 
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HAKRY'S    THOUGHTS. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


HIS  is  my  new  boat,  thinks  Har-ry; 

Look  how  trim  she  is  and  neat, 
I  would  go  a  voy-age  in  her, 

But  she's  too  small  and  has  no  seat, 


Yes,  the  Lily  is  a  beau-ty, 

I  make  no  mis-take  in  that. 
She  is  quick,  and  oh,  so  grace-ful! 

Some-thing  like  our  lit-tle  cat. 

How  I  love  to  come  to  East-boume ! 

How  I  love  the  great,  grand  sea, 
The  yel-low  sands,  the  shells  and  sea-weed ! 

This  is  a  hap-py  time  for  me. 

What  ftin,  some-times,  to  find  a  star-fish. 

Or  peri-win-kle  on  the  rocks! 
To  watch  the  crabs  that  run  all  side-ways, 

To  pad-die  with-out  shoes  or  socks ! 

Then  how  nice  to  go  out  fish-ing, 
For  fa-ther  some-times  takes  me  out, 

To  watch  the  great  rough  sail-ors  haul-ing 
Up  the  fish,  with  ma-ny  a  shout. 

Yes,  I'm  al-ways  good  and  hap-py 
When  I  play  up-on  the  shore, 

I  love  the  world,  and  all  that's  in  it, 
I  can't  be  naugh-ty  any  more. 
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PUZZLES. 


CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  comfort  and  a  convenience,  yet 
many  have  laid  down  their  lives  when  compelled 
to  approach  me.  In  my  second  I  am  exalted 
to  the  first  place  in  the  noblest  orders  of 
society.  In  the  army  and  navy  I  hold  the 
highest  rank ;  in  short  of  all  human  beings  I 
am  uppermost.  But  compound  me,  and  I  am 
again  degraded ;  for  I  then  become  what  no 
one  would  wish  to  be  thought, 

CROSS  PUZZLE. 

A  number.  A  heathen  god. 

A  conjunction.  Extremity. 

A  bad  workman.        To  increase. 
An  academy. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 

1. 

A  consonant. 
An  opening. 


A  country. 
A  vehicle. 
A  consonant. 

2. 

A  consonant. 

A  domestic  animal. 

A  girl's  name. 

A  French  river. 

The  plural  of  a  part  of  the  body. 

The  finish  of  anything. 

A  vowel. 

3. 

A  vowel. 

A  number. 

A  British  possession. 

A  drink. 

A  vowel. 


ANSWERS  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  224. 


CHARADES. 

1.  2. 

News-paper.  Ever-lasting. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 

1. 

1.  T  hro  W 

2.  H  er   O 

3.  O    i     L 

4.  M   is   S 

5.  A  nn  E 

6.  S    la   Y 

Thomas  Wolrey. 


2. 

1.  CarroT 

2.  A  m  O 

3.  L  ea  F 

4.  I  cen  I 

5.  FalcoN 

6.  OxforD 

7.  R  in   G 

8.  N  egr  O 

9.  I  srae  L 
10.  AlmonD 

CaHfomia— To  Find  Gold. 

ENIGMA. 
Cloth,  loth,  lot,  lo,  O. 


or 
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THE    BOYS    AND    I. 

A  CHILD'S  STOEY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Bt    Mbs.    M0LE3W0RTH,    jiutlior   a/  ••  Ht-rmij,"    "The    Cuckoo    Ckck," 


CBIPTEK   rx. — MI88  OOLDY-HAIR. 

"  I  thoogbt  at  first  sight  that  she  must  tie  a  fury." 

PIO,  I  can  hardly  say  we  "ran"  off. 
There  were  so  maoy  persons  on 
the  payeutent,  that  three,  even 
very  small  people,  could  not  walk 
xdoag  all  ubreast,  without  aome  difficulty.  Far' 
ticiilarly  three  small  people  like  xxb  who  were 


accustomed  to  country  lanes  without  any  foot- 
path at  all,  or  high  roads  where  the  only  fellow 
passengers  whose  way  we  had  to  get  out  of 
were  droves  of  nice  silly  sheep,  or  flocks  of 
geese  driven  home  from  the  market.  We  knew 
nothing  of  keeping  to  the  right  hand  and 
thought  the  passers-by  were  very  rude  and 
unkind  when  they  jostled  us,  as  indeed  they 
could  hardly  help  doing.    For  as  for  letting 
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go  of  each  other's  hands  that  we  never  for  an 
instant  thought  of. 

We  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  great  crowded, 
brightly-lighted  street,  though  had  we  been 
less  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  we  should  have 
greatly  enjoyed  standing  and  looking  in  at  the 
shop- windows,  more  even  than  by  daylight,  and 
as  it  was,  I  was  obliged  two  or  three  times  to 
tug  pretty  hard  at  Tom  and  Racey  to  get  them 
away  from  some  very  tempting  one.  At  last 
however — ^it  did  seem  as  if  we  had  been  in  the 
big  street  rather  longer  turning  back  from  the 
chemist's  than  going  there — afterwards  I  re- 
membered this — at  last  we  found  ourselves  in 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  same,  rather  narrow, 
darkish  street  where  we  had  passed  the  pillar- 
post. 

"  Which  side  is  the  pillar  ?  "  I  said  to  Tom. 
"  I'm  sure  it  was  on  this  side  and  now  I  don't 
see  it." 

Tom  stared  about  him. 

"  It  must  be  a  little  further  on,"  he  said. 

But  further  on  it  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  we 
begaji  to  feel  perfectly  puzzled.  The  street 
was  quite  a  short  one — we  soon  came  to  the 
end,  where,  right  and  left,  it  ran  into  a  wider 
one,  quiet  and  rather  dark  too — that  is  to  say, 
compared  with  the  great  street  of  shops  where 
we  had  just  been.  We  stood  at  the  comer 
looking  about  us — 

"This  is  our  street — ^it  must  be,"  I  said; 
"  but  what  can  have  become  of  the  letter-box 
in  the  little  street  ?  " 

Tom  could  say  nothing,  he  was  as  puzzled  as 
I.  We  walked  on  slowly,  more  because  we 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  than  for  any 
other  reason.  Going  home  without  posting  the 
letter,  for  which  we  had  run  such  risks,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Suddenly  Tom  gave  a 
little  scream,  and  would  have  darted  across 
the  street  had  I  not  kept  tight  hold  of 
him. 

"  Tom,  what  is  the  matter  %  Where  are  you 
going  1 "  I  said. 

Tom  wriggled  and  pulled. 

"Let  me  go,  Audrey,"  he  said.  *^ There's 
one — don't  you  see — ^across  the  street.  Let 
me  go,  to  be  sure  it's  a  proper  one  like  the 
ottier." 

«  One  "  meant  another  pillaivpost.  I  wouldn't  | 
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let  go  of  Tom,  but  we  all  wtnt  across  together 
to  examine  it.  It  was  just  like  the  one  that 
had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  little  street, 
and  it  took  a  great  weight  off  me  when  I  had 
dropped  my  letter  into  it. 

"  It  is  just  as  if  they  had  wheeled  it  across 
from  the  street  opposite — isn't  it  ?  "  I  said  to 
Tom. 

But  as  there  were  no  wheels,  and  as  the 
pillar  seemed  stuck  in  the  ground  as  firm 
as  a  rock  we  could  not  explain  the  mysterj. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  let's  run  across  again  and 
find  our  house.  It  must  be  just  about  op- 
posite." 

We  crossed  the  street  and  went  along  slowly, 
peeping  at  every  house  we  passed  in  search  of 
some  sign  by  which  we  would  know  it.  We 
had  left  the  door  the  tiniest  little  bit  ajar  yoa 
will  remember — and  two  or  three  times  when 
we  saw  a  house  which  we  fancied  looked  just 
like  Uncle  Greoff's,  we  went  up  the  steps  and 
gently  pushed  to  see  if  the  door  was  open. 
But  no — none  of  them  were,  and  beginning  to 
be  really  frightened  we  returned  to  the  pave- 
ment and  considered  what  we  should  do. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  I  said,  "  we  mui 
have  passed  it.  It  wasn't  above  five  or  six 
houses  from  the  street  we  turned  down,  where 
the  pillar-post  was." 

"  But  Audrey,"  said  Tom,  "  p'raps  we  came 
up  another  street  by  mistake,  'cause  you  know 
we  couldn't  find  the  pillar  coming  back.  Let's 
go  back  a  little  and  see  if  we  don't  come  to  the 
street  where  it  is,  and  then  we'd  know." 

It  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do — ^it  was 
quite,  quite  dark  of  course  by  now — the  only 
light  was  from  the  gas-lamps,  which  in  this 
street  did  not  seem  very  bright.  It  was  very 
cold — ^wo  were  all  three  beginning  to  shiver, 
because,  you  see,  running  out  as  we  thought  just 
for  five  minutes  we  had  not  wrapped  up  very 
warmly.  It  was  worst  for  the  boys,  who  had 
nothing  besides  the  sailor  suits  they  always 
wore,  except  their  comforters  and  caps,  though 
I  had  my  jacket.  And  to  add  to  our  troubles 
it  began  to  rain,  a  miserable,  fine,  cold  rain, 
which  seemed  to  freeze  as  well  as  to  wet  u&  I 
was  so  unhappy  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  not 
to  cry. 

"  The  boys  will  get  cold,"  I  said  to  myself. 
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''And  mother  said  we  mast  be  very  careful  of 
cold  for  Tom  this  winter  as  he  had  the  merles 
GO  badly.  Oh  dear,  what  $hM  we  do !  If  I 
could  see  anybody,  I  would  ask  them  to  help 
us  to  find  the  way  back  to  Uncle  GreofE's." 

Bat  just  then  there  was  no  one  in  sight,  and 
I  was  thinking  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
to  try  to  find  our  way  back  to  the  friendly 
chemist  and  ask  him  to  help  us,  when  Tom 
called  out  suddenly : 

<<  Audrey,  we've  got  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  street.  Look,  the  next  house  is  the  one 
with  what  Bacey  calls  an  air  garden.'^ 

I  looked  and  saw  the  little  glass  conservatory 
he  pointed  out.  It  belonged  to.  the  house  next 
to  the  one  we  were  passing.  I  didn't  feel 
satisfied — I  couldn't  see  how  we  could  have 
got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street,  for  we 
had  certainly  kept  in  a  right  directiony  but 
Tom  was  so  sure,  I  didn't  like  to  contradict 
him.  And  he  pulled  Bacey  and  me  across 
the  street  almost  before  I  had  time  to 
consider. 

''  Our  house  is  almost  opposite  the  one  with 
the  air-garden,"  he  said,  "just  a  little  bit 
farther  along.  Tes  this  one  mu9t  be  it."  He 
homed  us  up  the  steps  and  when  we  got  to  the 
front  door  gave  it  a  little  push.  It  yielded — 
it  was  open. 

"You  see,"  said  Tom  triumphantly,  "you 
see  I  was  right,  Audrey." 

Bat  almost  before  he  had  said  the  words, 
Bacey  pulled  us  back. 

"  This  ufn'<  our  house,"  he  said,  "  it  tannot 
be.  Look  Audrey,  look  Tom,  this  house  has  a' 
air-garden  too." 

He  pointed  above  our  heads,  and  looking  up, 
Tom  and  I  saw  what  in  our  hurried  crossing 
the  street  we  had  not  noticed — ^there  was  a 
conservatory  on  the  first  floor  just  like  the  one 
opposite  I 

"Come  back,  come  back,"  I  said.  "This 
isn't  our  house.  Perhaps  the  people  will  be 
angry  with  us  for  pushing  the  door  open." 

But  it  was  too  late — ^the  door  had  been  a 
little  open  before  we  touched  it,  for  there  were 
people  standing  in  the  hall  just  inside  and  one 
of  them,  an  errand  boy,  was  coming  out,  when 
the  push  Tom  had  given  caught  their  attention. 
The  door  was  pulled  wide  open  from  the  inside 
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and  we  saw  plainly  right  into  the  brightly 
lighted  hall.  A  man-servant  came  forward  to 
see  who  we  were — or  what  we  were  doing. 

"  Now  get  ofE  the  steps  you  there,"  he  said 
roughly.  "My  lady  can't  have  beggars  loiter- 
ing about." 

Frightened  as  we  were,  Tom's  indignation 
could  not  be  kept  down. 

"We're  not  beggars,  you  rude  man,"  he 
cried,  "  we  thought  this  was  our  house,  and — 
and — "  he  could  say  no  more,  poor  little  boy — 
for  all  his  manliness  he  was.  only  a  very  little 
boy,  you  know — the  tears  would  not  be  kept 
back  any  longer,  he  burst  out  sobbing.  And 
immediately  he  heard  Tom's  crying  Racey  of 
course  began  too.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
— -I  threw  my  arms  round  them  and  tried  to 
comfort  them.  "Don't  cry  dears,"  I  said, 
"  we'll  go  back  to  the  chemist's  and  he'll  show 
us  the 'way  home.  And  nobody  shall  scold 
you  J I  don't  care  what  they  say  to  me." 

The  man-servant  was  still  standing  holding 
the  door ;  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  shutting 
it,  but  I  suppose  something  in  our  way  of 
speaking,  though  he  could  not  clearly  see  how 
we  were  dressed,  had  made  him  begin  to  think 
he  had  been  mistaken,  and  ho  stared  at  us 
curiously.  I  think  too,  for  he  wasn't  an  un- 
kind man,  he  felt  sorry  to  hear  the  boys  crying 
so.  The  bustle  on  the  steps  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  person  in  the  hall — who  had 
been  speaking  to  the  errand-boy  when  we  came 
up,  though  we  had  not  noticed  her.  A  voice, 
which  even  at  that  moment  I  fancied  I  had 
heard  before,  stopped  us  as  we  were  turning 
away. 

.  «  What  is  the  matter,  James  ?  "  it  said.  "  Is 
it  some  poor  children  on  the  steps  %  Don't  be 
rough  to  them.  I'd  like  to  see  what  they 
want." 

Then  she  came  forward  and  stood  right  in 
our  sight,  though  even  now  she  couldn't  see 
us  well,  as  we  were  outside  in  the  dark,  you 
know.  We  all  looked  at  her,  and  for  a  minute 
we  felt  too  surprised  to  speak.  It  was  the 
young  lady  in  the  black  dress  with  the  pretty 
goldy  hair  that  had  come  one  day  to  our  house. 
We  all  knew  her  again — she  looked  sweeter 
and  prettier  than  ever,  with  a  nice  grave  sort 
of  kindness  in  her  face  that  I  think  children 
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love  eyiQu  more  than  smiles  and  merriness. 
We  all  knew  her  again,  but  Kacey  was  the 
first  to  speak.  He  prilled  himself  out  of  my 
arms — ^I  didn't  hold  him  back — and  he  rushed 
to  the  young  lady  and  caught  hold  of  her 
almost  as  if  she  had  been  mother. 

"  Oh  please,  please  take,  care  of  us,"  he  cried, 
hiding  his  fair,  curly  head  in  her  black  skirt, 
''we're  lostened.  Muzzie's  'done  away  you 
know,  and  we  don't  like  being  at  London  at 
all." 

The  young  lady  for  half  a  moment  looked 
perfectly  puzzled.  Then  a  light-  broke  over 
her  face.  She  lifted  Bacey  up  in  her  arms, 
and  pressing  her  face  against  his  in  a  sort  of 
kissing  way,  just  almost  as  mother  herself 
would  have  done,  she  came  forward,  quite  close 
to  Tom  and  me,  still  on  the  steps  in  the  rain, 
and  spoke  to  us. 

"My  poor  little  people,"  she  said,  **you 
must  be  quite  wet.  I  know  who  you  are — I 
remember.  Come  in— <x>me  in  out  of  the  cold, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

My  first  wish  was  just  to  beg  her  to  tell  us 
the  way  to  Uncle  GeofE's  house  and  to  hurry 
o£E  as  fast  as  we  could.  I  was  beginning  to  be 
so  terribly  frightened  as  to  what  would  happen 
when  we  did  get  back.  But  her  voice  was  so 
kind,  and  it  was  so  cold  outside,  and  Bacey 
was  clinging  to  her  so — it  looked  too,  so  warm 
and  comfortable  inside  the  nice,  bright  house, 
that  I  could  not  help  going  in.  Tom  would 
have  pulled  me  in,  I  think,  had  I  refused.  He 
was  still  sobbing,  but  once  we  got  inside  the 
hall  he  began  fishing  in  his  pocket  till  he  got 
out  his  handkerchief  and  scrubbed  at  his  eyes 
before  he  would  look  up  at  the  young  lady  art 
all.  Nothing  would  take  away  Tom's  dislike 
to  be  seen,  crying. 

"  James,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  open  the 
library  ddor." 

James,  who  had  become  particularly  meek — 
I  suppose  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  having 
taken  us  for  little  beggars,  now  that  he  saw 
the  young  lady  knew  us — did  as  she  told  him. 
And  still  carrying  Bacey  in  her  arms  Miss 
Goldy-hair  (I  think  I  told  you  that  Tom  and  I 
called  her  that  to  ourselves  after  the  day  she 
had  been  at  our  house  t)  led  the  way  into  the 
library  whete  she  had  been  sitting  when  she 
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was  called  to  speak  to  the  message  boy  in  the 
hall.  For  there  were  books  and  some  prettj 
work  on  the  table,  and  a  little  tray  with  two 
or  three  cups  and  saucers  and  a  plate  with  cake 
— all  very  nice  and  neat-looking — ^the  sort  of 
way  mother  had  things  at  home.  And  the  fire 
was  burning  brightly.  It  was  a  nice  room, 
though  rather  grave  looking,  for  there  were 
books  all  round  and  round  the  walls  instead  of 
paper. 

The  first  thing  she  did — ^Miss  Goldy-hair,  I 
mean — was  to  draw  us  near  to  the  ^xe.  She 
put  Bacey  down  on  a  low  chair  that  was  stand- 
ing there  and  began  feeling  us  to  see  if  we 
were  very  wet. 

"  Not  so  very  bad,"  she  said,  smiling  for  the 
first  time.  "  Audrey — are  you  surprised  I  re- 
member your  namef — take  off  your  jacket, 
dear.  I  don't  think  the  boys  will  get  any 
hanli,  this  rough  serge  throws  off  the  run. 
Now — "  when  we  were  all  settled  so  as  to  get 
nice  and  warm — '^now,  who  is  going  to  tell 
me  all  about  it  t  My  little  fellow,"  she  added, 
turning  to  Tom,  who  was  still  shaking  with 
sobs,  partly  I  think  because  of  the  terrible  waj 
he  was  trying  to  force  them  down  and  to  scrub 
his  eyes  dry,  "my  little  man,  don't  look  so 
unhappy,"  she  put  her  arm  round  him  as  she 
spoke,  "  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  put  it  all 
right." 

"  It's  not  all  that,"  I  said,  "  it's  partly  that 
he  can't  bear  you  to  see  him  crying.  Miss 
Groldy-hair.     He  thinks  it's  like  a  baby." 

A  different  sort  of  smile  came  into  her  face 
for  a  moment,  a  smile  of  fun — I  wondered  a 
little  what  it  was.  It  wasn't  till  she  told  me 
afterwards  that  I  understood  how  funny  our 
name  for  her  must  have  sounded,  for  I  said  it 
quite  without  thinking. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said.  "  I  didn't  think  that 
at  all,  my  boy.  Here  dear,  take  a  little  drink 
of  this  tea."  She  got  up  and  poured  some 
out.  "  It's  still  hot  and  that  will  help  to  make 
the  sobs  go  away." 

"Tom  had  the  measles  worse  than  me,"  1 
said,  "  and  he's  not  been  so  strong  since,"  for 
though  she  said  she  didn't  think  him  a  bit 
like  a  baby,  I  couldn't  bear  it  for  him  that 
he  shouldn't  be  thought  brave,  when  really  he 
was. 
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"  Ah !  "  she  said  quickly, "  then  we  must  take 
great  care  of  him." 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously  while  he  drank 
the  hot  tea. 

*'  I  know  a  great  deal  about  children,"  she 
said  to  me,  nodding  her  head  and  smiling  again. 
''  Some  day  I'll  show  .you  what  a  number  I 
have  to  help  to  take  care  of.     But  now,  little 
Aadrey,  what  were  you  three  doing  out  in  the 
street  by  yourselves  in  the  dark  and  the  rain  %  " 
"  We  came  out  to  post  a  letter,"  I  said,  "  I 
didn't  want  anybody  to  know  about  it  for 
perhaps  they  wouldn't  have  sent  it.     So  Mrs. 
Partridge  was  out,  and  we  were  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  Uncle  Geoff  was  out,  and  Sarah  was 
busy  sewing  and  we  thought  nobody  would 
know,  and   Tom  wanted  to  go  alone,  but  I 
thoQght  he'd  get  lost  and  Bacey  wouldn't  stay 
alone,  so  we  all  came.     And  we  lost  the  way, 
and  we  thought  this  was  our  house  because  it 
was  opposite  one  with  an  air-garden  and  we 
didn't  see  it  couldn't  be  ours  because  it  had  an 
air-garden  too." 
I  stopped  for  a  minute  out  of  breath. 
''  It  was  me  that  sawed  the  air-garden  vmrat^*' 
said  Bacey.     He  spoke  with  great  self-satisfac- 
tion.   There  he  sat  as  comfortable  as  could  be 
— he  seemed  to  think  he  had  got  to  an  end  of 
all  his  troubles  and  to  have  no  intention  of 
moving  from  where  he  was. 

The  young  lady  glanced  at  him  with  her 
kind  eyes,  and  then  turned  again  to  me.  She 
was  evidently  rather  puzzled,  but  very  patient, 
80  it  was  not  difficult  to  tell  her  everything. 
Indeed  I  couldn't  have  helped  telling  her  every- 
thing. She  had  a  way  of  making  you  feel  she 
was  strong  and  you  might  trust  her  and  that 
she  could  put  things  right,  even  though  she 
was  so  soft  and  kind  and  like  a  pretty  wavy 
sort  of  tree — not  a  bit  hard  and  rough. 

Her  face  looked  a  little  grave  as  well  as 
pQzzled  while  I  was  speaking.  I  don't  think 
she  liked  what  I  said  about  not  wanting  them 
to  know.  Her  face  and  eyes  looked  as  if  she 
had  never  hidden  anything  in  her  life. 

"  And  what  was  the  letter,  Audrey  9  And 
whom  was  it  to  ?  " 

"It  was  to  Pierson — that's  our  old  nurse," 
I  said.  I  hesitated  a  little  and  Miss  Goldy-hair 
noticed  it. 
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"  And  what  was  it  about  9  "  she  said,  very 
kindly  stilly  but  yet  in  a  way  that  I  couldn'l^ 
help  answering.  • 

"  It  was  to  tell  her  bow  unhappy  we  were," 
I  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  to  tell  her  that  I 
was  going  to  try  to  go  to  her  with  the  boys — 
to  take  them  away  from*  Uncle  Geoff's,  because 
Mrs.  Partridge  is  so  bonid  and  she  makes 
Uncle  Geoff  think  we're  always  being  naughty. 
And  mother  said  I  was  to  make  the  boys  happy 
while  she'e  so  far  away,  and  I  can't.  And  I 
can't  make  them  good  either — we're  getting 
into  quarrelling  ways  already.  I'm  sure  we'd 
be  better  with  Fierson  in  tlie  country." 

"  Where  does  Fierson  live  ?  "  asked  the  young 
lady. 

"  At  a  village  called  Cray — it's  near  Copple 
— Copple — ^I  forget  the  name,  but  I've  got  it 
written  down.  You  won't  teU  Uncle  Geoff  ?  ** 
I  added  anxiously. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Goldy-hair,  "  not  without 
your  leave.  But  that  reminds  me — ^won't 
your  uncle  be  frightened  about  you  all  this 
time  1 " 

«  He  won't  be  in  till  late,"  I  said.  "  But 
Sarah  will  be  frightened — and  oh  I  I'm  so  afraid 
Mrs.  Fartridge  will  be  coming  back.  Oh !  hadn't 
we  better  go  now  if  you'll  tell  us  the  way.  It's 
in  this  street  isn't  it  ?  " 

''  No,  dear,"  said  the  young  lady--and  I  was 
so  glad  she  called  me  "dear."  I  had  been 
afraid  she  wouldn't  like  me  any  more  when 
she  knew  what  I  had  been  thinking  of  doing. 
"  No  dear,"  she  said,  "  you've  got  into  another 
street  altogether — that's  why  you  were  so  puz- 
zled. This  street  is  very  like  the  one  you  live 
in  and  they  run  parallel,  if  you  know  what 
that  means." 

"  I  wisb  it  was  this  street,"  I  said. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Tom. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Miss  Goldy-hair. 

"  Because  we'd  like  to  be  near  you,"  we  both 
said,  pressing  close  to  her.  *^  You're  like 
mother." 

The  tears  came  into  Miss  Goldy-hair's  eyes 
— they  really  did — but  she  smiled  too. 

"  Ajid  what  do  you  say,  my  little  man  ?  "  she 
said  to  Bacey. 

Bacey  was  still  reposing  most  comfortably  in 
his  big  chair. 
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"I'll  stay  here,"  he  said,  "if  Audrey  and 
Tom  can  stay  too.  And  Pd  like  'tawberry 
jam  for  tea." 

The  young  lady  smiled  again. 

"  I'd  like  to  keep  you,"  she  said,  "  but  think 
how  frightened  poor  Sarah  will  be— and  your 
uncle  when  he  comes  in." 

Tom  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  We  were 
so  glad  she  didn't  say,  "  Think  how  frightened 
poor  Mrs.  Partridge  will  be." 

"  I  think  the  best  thing  will  be  for  me  to 
take  you  home,"  she  went  on.  *' Though  it 
isn't  in  this  street  it's  very  near.  Kot  three 
minutes  walk.  Yos,"  she  said,  more  as  if 
speaking  to  herself  than  to  us,  *'  that  will  be 
best — ^for  me  to  take  them  alone.** 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  James  appeared. 

"  James,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  out  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  Miss  Arbour  comes  in 
tell  her  I  shall  not  be  long.  I  am  sure  to  be 
back  by  dinner-time." 

Then  Miss  Goldy-hair  went  away  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  returned  wrapped  up  in  a 
big  cloak,  and  with  a  couple  of  little  jackets 
which  she  put  on  Tom  and  Bacey. 

"These  are  some  of  my  children's  jackets," 
she  said.  Tom  and  Bacey  looked  at  them 
curiously.  It  was  queer  that  Miss  Croldy-hair's 
children's  cloaks  should  just  fit  them. 

"  They're  just  right  for  us,"  said  Tom. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  have  several  sizes  of 
them.  I've  been  getting  them  ready  for  my 
children  for  this  cold  weather." 

"  Are  they  here  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  Who  1 "  said  Miss  Goldy-hair. 

"  Your  childrens,"  said  Tom. 

Miss  Goldy-hair  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "They're  in  a  much 
bigger  house  than  this.  There  wouldn't  be 
room  for  them  here." 

Then  seeing  that  Tom,  and  I  too,  I  daresay 
— not  Racey,  he  wouldn't  have  been  surprised 
if  Miss  Goldy-hair  had  said  she  had  a  hundred 
children ;  he  never  was  surprised  at  anything 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  If  he  had  heard  his 
toy  horses  talking  in  their  stables  some  day,  I 
don't  believe  he'd  have  been  startled — but 
seeing  that  Tom  and  I  looked  puzzled  she  ex- 
plained what  she  meant  to  us. 

"  It  is  poor  children  I  mean,"   she    said. 
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"  Some  kind  ladies  have  made  a  nice  home  for 
poor  orphan  children  who  have  no  homes  of 
their  own,  and  as  I  have  not  any  one  of  my  own 
to  take  care  of  I  have  a  great  deal  of  time.  Sol 
go  to  see  these  poor  children  very  often  to  help 
to  teach  them  and  make  them  happy,  and  some- 
times when  they  are  ill  to  help  to  nurse  them. 
I  like  going  to  see  them  v^ry  much." 

Tom  looked  rather  pleased  when  he  heard 
that  Miss  Goldy-hair  meant  poor  children.  I 
think  he  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  jealous 
before  he  heard  that. 

*^  But  it  isn't  as  nice  as  if  you  had  children 
of  your  own  in  your  own  house — ^like  mother 
has  us.  It  isn't  as  nice  as  if  toe  were  your 
children,"  said  Tom. 

Miss  Goldy-hair  smiled. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "I  don't  think  it  is." 

We  were  in  the  street  by  this  time,  walking 
along  pretty  quickly,  for  it  was  still  raining  a 
little  and  very  cold.  But  we  didn't  mind  it. 
Miss  Goldy-hair  knew  the  way  so  welL  She 
turned  down  one  or  two  small  side  streets,  and 
then  in  a  minute  we  found  ourselves  at  Uncle 
Geoff's. 

Walking  along  with  her  we  had  felt  so  weU 
taken  care  of  that  we  had  almost  forgotten 
our  fears  of  what  might  meet  us  at  home. 
But  now,  actually  on  the  door-steps,  tbej 
returned. 

"Don't  ring,  Miss  Goldy-hair,  please."  I 
said.  "Let's  see  first  if  the  door  is  still 
open."  ■ 

Strange  to  say  it  was !  After  all,  though  it 
has  taken  so  long  to  tell,  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed  since  we  went 
out,  and  it  was  a  quiet  time  of  evening,  ^o 
one  had  happened  to  ring  at  the  belL  But  as 
we  pushed  open  the  door,  the  first  thing  we 
saw  was  Sarah — ^flying  down  stairs  in  a  terrible 
fright,  as  white  as  a  sheet  and  looking  nearly 
out  of  her  mind.  She  had  missed  us  out  of 
the  dining-room  and  had  rushed  up  to  the 
nursery  to  look  for  us,  and  not  finding  us  there 
did  not  know  what  to  think. 

She  gave  a  sort  of  scream  when  she  Faw 
us. 

"  Oh  dear  !*oh  dear  !  "  she  cried.  "  Where 
have  you  been  t  Oh,  Miss  Audrey,  how  could 
you  I     Oh  dear  !  you  have  frightened  me  so." 
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Bat  before  we  said  anything  Tom  and  I  roa 
forward  with  tha  same  qneBtion. 
"  Haa  Mrs.  Partridge  come  in  t "  and  oil ! 

how  thanU ul  we  were  when  Sarah  shook  her 

"  Tbaok  goodness,  no  !  "  sha  said. 

Then  Mies  Goldy-hair  came  forward.  She 
W  been  writing  a  few  words  in  pencil  on  a 
raid,  and  in  her  excitement,  Sarah  had  hardly 
noticed  her. 

"Will  yon  give  this  to  Dr.  Oower  when  he 
comes  in  t "  said  TAi&a  Gioldy-hair,  and  Sarah 
made  a  little  curtsey  and  begged  har  pardon 
for  not  having  seen  her. 

"  Dr.  Gower  knows  me,"  she  said  to  Sarah ; 
"  but  please  do  not  say  anything  to  him  about 
mj  having  bronght  the  children  home,  as  I 
wonld  rather  explain  it  myself." 

Then  she  turned  to  go,  but  we  all  clnng 
about  her.  "  Oh,  Miss  Goldy-hair,  Miss  Goldy- 
bair,"  we  cried,  "  you're  not  going  away." 

"t  must,  dears,"  she  said,  "but  I  shall  be 
sure  to  see  you  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  ask 
jonr  uncle  to  let  you  come  and  have  dinner  and 
lea  with  me." 

"  But  p'raps  the  now  nurse  '11  come  to-morrow, 
and  she'll  whip  us,"  sobbed  Bacey. 

Miss  Qoldy-bair  looked  quite  distressed. 


"No,  dear,"  she  said.  "I'm  sure  your  unde 
wouldn't  let  her." 

"  Will  you  t\im  early,  kiU  early  t "  Baoey 
begged. 

"  Yea,  that  I  can  promise  you,"  she  an- 
swered. 

But  I  too  had  some  last  words. 

"Miss  Goldy-hair,"  I  said,  "yoa  told  me 
you  wouldn't  tell  Uncle  Geoff  1 " 

"  Not  without  your  leave,  dear,  I  said,"  she 
replied.  "But  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  tell  him)  Won't  you  trust  me  to 
tell  himi" 

"  But  not  Mrs.  Partridge,"  I  pleaded. 

"No,  I  don't  think  we  need  tell  Mrs. 
Partridge." 

"Well,  then  I'll  let  you  tell  Uncle  Geoff, 
and  if  he  writes  to  mother  that  we're  naughty 
you'll  write  too,  won't  joul  " 

"Wait  till  to-morrow  and  we'll  talk  it  all 
over.     Can't  y'ou  trust  me,  Audrey  1 " 

She  bent  down  and  looked  in  jny  face.  I 
looked  at  her  for  a  minute  n-ithout  speaking. 
I  liked  to  be  sure  before  I  said  a  thing,  always. 
So  I  looked  light  into  her  face,  but  I  won't 
tell  you  what  I  thought,  because  somehody  that's 
going  to  read  this  over  might  be  vexed.  And 
all  I  said  was,  "  Yes,  Miss  Goldy-hair." 


{To  be  eOTUinued.) 
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SUNDAY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

LL  the  world  so  quiet !  such  a  peaceful  rest 
Lies  upon  the  country ;  and,  indeed,  'tis  best, 
For,  you  know,  'tis  Sunday,  and  man  no  work  must  do, 
Repose  and  peace  must  reign  around  for  each  and  all  of  you. 

The  voices  of  the  labourers  are  hushed,  and  all  is  stilly 
The  villagers  all  gather  to  the  church  upon  the  hill. 

The  spire  rises  upwards,  tall,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

Church  will  be  filled  with  sounds  of  prayer,  and  sweet  hymns  by  and  by. 

The  flowers  smell  so  sweetly,  the  little  birds  all  sing ; 
This  sound  breaks  the  stillness,  the  church  bells  also  ring, 
The  bees  buzz  round  the  flowers,  the  river  murmurs  by, 
'Tis  thus  itiey  sing  their  praises;  then  so  must  you  and  I.. 

They  thank  the  great  Creator,  and  in  the  only  way 
That  they  have  the  power,  they  do  the  best  they  may; 
But  you  and  I  have  voices,  hearts,  and  each  a  mind 
To  understand  His  goodness  showered  upon  mankind. 

We  see  the  world  so  perfect,  the  beauty  of  the  land, 

"We  know  Who  made  it  perfect,  'twas  the  Almighty  hand. 

We  see  the  many  wonders  of   the  earth  unfold, 

The  tall,  straight  grain  within  the  flelds  which  turn  from  green  to  gold. 

We  see  the  wondrous  splendour  of  the  glorious  summer  skies, 
We  see  the  soft  green  meadows,  that  lie  before  our  eyes, 
We  hear  sweet  sounds  of  melody  that  round  us  often  fall, 
And  we  know  well  Whose  mercy  has  given  to  us  all. 

We  know  Who  caused  the  beauty,  Who  made  the  world  so  fair. 
And  seeing  that  the  world  was  ''good,"  who  placed  the  first  man  there. 
Then  ought  we  not  to  thank  Him,  our  voices  to  Him  raise. 
Our  lips  to  move  in  earnest  prayer,  in  heartfelt  thankful  praise. 

Come,  then,  little  children,  come,  then,  let  us  go. 

To  praise  and  thank  our  Maker,  from  Whom  these  blessings  flow. 

We'll  thank  Him  for  His  mercy,  upon  the  bended  knee, 

For  all  the  things  we  so  enjoy,  the  beauties  that  we  see. 

I  hear  the  sweet  chimes  ring  that  bid  us  go  and  pray, 
And  ask  for  strength  to  do  the  work  that  falls  to  us  each  day. 
For  strength  to  fight  temptation,  to  help  each  other  on. 
To  be  of  use  here,  in  the  world,  until  the  race  is  won. 
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JESSIE  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

ES-SIE  had  been  iU— very  ill.  She 
had  caught  Ger-man  mea-sles, 
^  how,  no-bod-y  could  tell,  and  she 
had  been  so  ill  that  her  mo-ther 
(  had  suf-fer-ed  ter-ri-bly  on  her  ac-count.  And 
al-so  on  ac-count  of  the  o-ther  child-ren,  of 
whom  there  were  five.  The  child  was  a  long 
time  in  re-cov-er-ing,  and  as  she  was  o-blig-ed 
to  be  kept  a-way  from  the  other  child-ren  she 
led  a  duU  Ufe.  She  mo-ped,  and  at  last  grand- 
ma-ma had  to  come  to  the  res-cue,  and  pro-pose 
that  Jes-sie  should  go  to  the  sea-side  with  her. 
Jes-sie's  Ht-tle  pale  face  bright-en-ed,  and  by  the  day 
that  her  clothes  were  pack-ed,  and  grand-marma's  pre- 
par-a-tions  made,  Jes-sie  already  look-ed  a  dif-fer-ent 
child.  When  lit-tle  hearts  are  light,  it  is  won-der-fdl  to 
see  how  quick-ly  Ht-tle  cheeks  turn  round  and  rosy  and 
lit-tle  eyes  grow  bright.  Grand-marma  and  Jes-sie  were 
go-ing  to  stay  for  a  month  at  Hast-ings.  And,  al-though 
Jes-sie  was  of  course  a  lit-tle  sad  at  leav-ing  home,  yet 
she  look-ed  for-ward  to  this  month,  and  felt  sure  it 
would  be  the  hap-piest  one  of  all  the  ten  years  she  had 
liv-ed  in  the  world. 

When  Jes-sie  arwoke  on  the  mom-ing  af-ter  their  ar- 
ri-val  at  Hast-ings,  she  could  hard-ly  teU  where  she  was. 
She  slept  in  a  Kt-tle  dress-ing  room  open-ing  out  of  her 
grand-ma-ma's  room,  and  these  rooms  both  faced  the  sea. 
'  Jes-sie  jump-ed  out  of  her  bed  and  look-ed  out  at  tiie  win- 
dow ;  she  drew  a  long  breath  of  de-light  when  she  saw  the 
sea  ly-ing,  shin-ing,  and  danc-ing  un-der  the  sun-beamS; 
"  Oh !  grand-ma-ma,"  cri-ed  Jes-sie,  "  it  is  such  a  love-ly 
mom-ing.     Do  let  us  go  out." 
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So  di-rect-ly  after  break-fast,  down  Jes-sie  and  grand- 
marma  went  to  the  sands.  Grand-ma-ma  sat  on  some 
rocks,  with  a  book  and  her  work-bask-et  be-side  her,  and 
Jes-sie  ran  a-bout  for  a  long  time  pick-ing  up  shells.  Then 
grand-ma-ma  walk-ed  a  lit-tle  way  with  her,  and  bought 
her  a  spade  and  pail  so  that  Jes-sie  could  dig  deep  holes 
and  build  fine  castles. 

Jes-sie  was  de-light-ed  for  a  time  with  this.  Then  what 
fun  it  was  to  get  the  beau-ti-ful  sea-weed !  it  was  in-deed 
a  hap-py  mom-ing.  How-ever,  pre-sent-ly  Jes-sie  thought 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  take  off  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  to  wade  about  in  the  sea,  as  she  had  seen  other 
child-ren  some-times  do-iug.  She  pro-pos-ed  this  to  grand- 
ma-ma, who  did  not  quite  ap-prove  at  first ;  how-ever, 
Jes-sie  pleaded  very  hard, — "  Do  let  me,  dar-ling  grand- 
mamma," beg-ged  Jes-sie ;  "  it  will  be  so  de-light-fol  to  wade 
a  Kt-tle  in  the  de-li-ci-ous  water,  and  to  feel  it  creep-ing  over 
my  ank-les.  Be-sides,  nurse  said  sea-water  al-ways  made 
child-ren*s  legs  strong,  and  I  fan-cy  mine  have  been  rather 
weak  since  I  was  ill."  This  was  fan-cy ;  how-ever,  it  de- 
cided grand-ma-ma,  and  she  said : — "  Well,  you  may  do  it 
Jes-sie,  but  don't  go  far,  or  I  shall  be  a-fraid  you  will  be 
wash-ed  away.** 

Jes-sie  pro-mis-ed  to  be  care-ftil,  and  tak-ing  off  her 
shoes  and  stock-ings,  and  with  pail  and  spade  in  hand  she 
wad-ed  in-to  the  sea.  It  was  ra-ther  cold,  but  very  nice ; 
on  went  Jes-sie  a  lit-tle  fur-ther — ^and  then — ^grand-ma-ma 
was  startl-ed  by  a  loud  scream,  and  she  saw  Jes-sie  stand- 
ing on  one  leg  with  the  other  foot  up  and  a  lit-tle 
crab  hang-ing  to  it. 

Grrand-ma-ma  ran  at  once  to  poor  Jes-sie  and  man- 
aged, but  with  dif-fi-cul-ty,  to  get  rid  of  the  nas-ty  crab. 
But  Jes-sie's  toe  was  cruel-ly  pinch-ed ;  it  bled,  and  was 
sore  for  a  long  time. 
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By  Mes.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


EHTTED    UNDER    PETTICOAT    WITH 

BODICE. 

IX)S  A  CHILD  OF  TWO  OB  THBEE  TEAB8   OLD. 

Maieriali — ffalf-n-^Hmnd  qf  4rthread    fleecy  j 
5  9kd  knMmg-pinB^  JTo.  14.  {BM  Ooiuge.) 

'HE  bodice,  upper  part  of  the 
Bkirty  and  the  border  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
are  knitted  separately.  Each 
pattern  in  the  border  requires 
14  stitches,  and  36  patterns 
are  required  to  make  the  proper  size.  The 
border  is  worked  6  patterns  in  depth;  504 
stitches  must  be  divided  on  4  pins. 

1st  row :  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit 
4,  knit  2  together,  slip  1,  knit  1,  lift  the  slip 
stitch  over,  knit  4,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  4,  knit  2  together, 
slip  1,  knit  1,  lift  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  4, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  1. 
■  2nd  row :  knit  2,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  3, 
but  two  together,  slip  1,  knit  1,  lift  the  slip 
stitch  over,  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  4, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  3,  knit  2  together, 
slip  1,  knit  1,  lift  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  3, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  2. 

3rd  row :  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2, 
knit  2  together,  slip  1,  knit  1,  lift  the  slip 
stitch  over,  knit  2,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  6, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  2,  knit  2  together, 
slip  1,  knit  1,  lift  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  2, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  3. 

4th  row :  knit  4,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1, 
knit  2  together,  slip  1,  knit  1,  take  the  slip 
stitch  over,  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  8, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  1,  knit  2  together, 
slip  1,  knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  1, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  4. 

5th  row :  knit  5,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2 
together,  slip  1,  knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch 
over,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  10,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  together,  slip  1,  knit  1,  take  the 
slip  stitch  over,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  5. 

6th  row :  slip  1,  kuit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch 
over,  knit  4,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2,  put 
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over  the  thread,  knit  4,  knit  2  together,  slip  1, 
knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  4,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  2,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  4,  knit  2  together. 

7th  row :  slip  1,  knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch 
over,  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  4,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  3,  knit  2  together,  slip  1, 
knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  3,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  4,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  3,  knit  2  together. 

8th  row :  slip  1,  knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch 
over,  knit  2,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  6,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  slip  1, 
knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  2,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  6,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  2,  knit  2  together. 

9th  row:  slip  1,  knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch 
over,  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  8,  put  * 
over  the  thread,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  slip  1, 
knit  1,  take  the  slip  stitch  over,  knit  1,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  8,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  1,  knit  2  together. 

10th  row:  slip  1,  knit  1,  take  thdslip  stitch 
over,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  10,  put  over 
the  thread,  knit  2  together,  slip  1,  knit  1,  take 
the  slip  stitch  over,  put  over  the  thread,  knit 
10,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2  together. 
Repeat  from  1st  row. 

The  border,  if  knitted  moderately  tight, 
will  measure  about  5  inches. 

The  upper  part  of  the  skirt  is  knitted  in  the 
length,  and  with  a  pair  of  pins,  in  rows  forwards 
and  backwards.  It  is  joined  together  by 
sewing,  stitch  to  stitch,  as  far  as  the  spare-hole 
at  the  back.  To  strengthen  the  space,  work  a 
row  of  double  crochet  round  it.  The>border 
or  bottom  of  the  petticoat  is  also  sewn  to  the 
skirt  on  the  wrong  side. 

For  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt,  cast  on  40 
stitches  and  knit  in  rows  forward  and  back 
until  the  slip  measures  sufficient  to  join  stitch 
by  stitch  to  the  border. 

For  the  bodice,  cast*  on  30  stitches,  begin 
from  the  back,  and  work  about  30  rows.  Of 
course  the  size  must  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  child  for  whom  the  petticoat  is  intended. 
When  one  side  of  the  back  is  nearly  wide 
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enough^  cetsb  on  45  stitches  and  work  10  rows 
of  this  with  the  back.  The  additional  45 
stitches  form  the  shoulder  strap.  Cast  off  the 
45  stitches,  and  knit  for  under,  the  ,arm  about 
20  rows.  The  front  is  continued  straight  on, 
and  also  work  under  the  second  arm.  Then 
work  the  other  shoulder  strap  and  the  second 
back  part.  When  this  is  finished,  sew  the 
shoulder  straps  to  the  front  of  the  petticoat. 


Work  a  row  of  double  crochet  round  the 
top  of  the  petticoat  (not  over  the  shoulder 
straps),  and  next  a  row  of  1  double  and  3 
chain,  passing  over  1  double  beneath;  this  is 
to  run  the  string  into. 

For  the  band,  pick  up  the  stitches  at  the 
waist  with  a  fine  pair  of  pins,  and  knit  tightly 
6  rows  forwards  and  backwards.  The  finished 
skirt  is  sewn  to  this  band. 


TWO    LITTLE     SISTERS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


NE  lovely  summer  night  two  little 
sister  glow-worms  went  out  for  a 
walk  together.  The  night  was 
hot  and  still  but  for  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs,  who  lived  in  a  large  pond  close  by. 
The  moon  was  just  rising — the  great  full-moon 
— shedding  its  splendid  light  on  everything 
around.  As  the  silvery  sheen  fell  upon  the 
trees,  and  was  reflected  in  the  pond,  the  little 
glow-worms  looked  upon  it  with  admiration. 
One  especially  was  struck  by  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  great  light. 

**  How  grand,  how  glorious  !  "  exclaimed  the 
little  glow-worm  to  her  sister.  "  How  happy 
we  are  to  be  permitted  to  look  upon  that 
splendid  light !  " 

"  Happy  do  you  think  1 "  answered  the  other. 
*'  I  cannot  think  so  ;  happy  we  might  be  called 
if  we  eould  give  a  light  as  great  ourselves. 
But  what  pleasure  is  there  in  crawling  on  the 
ground,  and  looking  at  that  great  light  so  far 
ofE." 

"  Ah  1  little  sister,"  said  the  first  glow-worm, 
"  let  us  try  to  do  as  much  good  with  our  tiny 
light  as  we  can.  If  many  of  us  joined  to- 
gether we  might,  by  throwing  a  stronger  light 
than  each  can  give  alone,  do  something  useful  in 
the  world.     And,  above  all,  dear  little  sister,  let 
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us  be  contented  and  think  ourselves  fortunate 
that  we  shine  at  all  in  the  dark*  How  many 
little  creatures,  such  as  we  are,  give  forth  no 
light,  and  even  our  own  dear  brothers  are  dim 
little  things  compared  to  us  mate  fortunate 
members  of  the  female  sex." 

''  That's  all  very  well,"  was  the  discontented 
reply,  ''but  I  don't  care  to  be  one  of  manj, 
just  giving  my  all  to  be  thought  XK>thing  of 
amongst  a  lot  of  others.  Ko,  if  I  can't  give  as 
great  a  light  as  that  up  yonder,  I  will  at  least 
shine  alone  and  be  as  bright  as  I  can  by  myself. 
And  as  to  doing  good  in  the  world,  ihat*s  all 
stuff  and  nonsense,  and  some  of  the  absurd  new- 
fangled notions  that  youVe  picked  up,  I  don  t 
know  where — so  I'm  oS."  And  the  discontented 
insect  walked  away  in  a  different  direction  to 
that  taken  by  her  worthy  little  sister. 

She  had  not  got  too  far  though,  to  hear  a 
harsh  croaking  burst  of  laughter,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  large  mother-t<Mul  who  was  earn- 
ing four  or  five  of  her  children  on  her  great  fat 
back.  She  crawled  and  waddled  along,  her 
sides  now  so  shaken  with  laughter  that  she 
nearly  dislodged  one  little  son,  whose  position 
was  not  so  secure  as  that  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  "  Well,  dear,  deary  me !  "  laughed 
Mrs.   Toad,  'Hhis  beats  all  I  ever  heard,  or 
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saw.  To  hear  a  glow-worm  grumbling  because 
she  does  not  give  as  much  light  as  the  moon  I 
Why,  I  might  as  well  complain  that  my  eyes 
are  not  as  bright  as  the  sun.  Wanting  to  shine  ; 
a  conceited  minx  !  And  talking  of  doing  good 
being  stu£E  and  nonsense ;  she  ought  to  have  a 
family  like  mine,  and  live  in  dread,  as  I  do,  of 
the  cruel  boys  that  care  as  little  about  being 
good,  or  doing  good,  as  she  does.  Umph,  I've 
no  patience  with  her. "  And,  with  more  expres- 
sions of  disgust,  Mrs.  Toad  waddled  ofE  with 
her  young  family. 

Lucky  for  Mis.  Toad  that  she  did  so,  for 
there  were  just  then  some  of  the  naughty 
boys  she  so  dreaded  coming  along  the  road. 
Two  boys,  no  worse  than  most  of  their  kind, 
but  I  fear  they  would  most  likely  have  inter- 
fered with  the  worthy  mother  and  her  interest- 
ing family.  The  wise  and  good  little  glow- 
worm heard  these  boys,  and  putting  out  her 
light,  hid  herself  carefully  under  a  large  leaf 
until  they  had  passed.  Not  so  her  vain  little 
sister,  she  made  her  light  as  bright  as  possible, 
and  crawled  on  purpose  in  the  very  path  of 
the  boys,  in  order  to  excite  their  admiration. 

"  Hullo !  '*  cried  one  to  the  other,  "  Here's 
a  jolly  glow-worm.  Jack ;  let's  carry  it 
home." 

"  All  right,"  answered  Jack,  "  I've  got  an 
empty  match-box  in  my  pocket,  put  it  in  thera" 
In  a  moment  the  boys  had  lifted  the  vain  little 
insect  from  the  ground  and  she  found  herself 
imprisoned  in  the  match-box.  >But  she  was 
neither  frightened  nor  unhappy ;  on  the  contrary, 
so  puffed  up  was  she  with  pride  and  vanity,  that 
her  mind  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  effect 
her  light  would  have  upon  all  beholders. 
"  Now,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  am  appreciated  ; 
these  clever  boys  know  what  is  remarkable  and 
handsome  when  they  see  it.  Unlike  that 
foolish  old  toad.  One  must  meet  indeed  with 
superior  minds  to  be  valued  at  one's  worth." 

The  boys  took  her  home,  and  going  into  the 
drawing-room  called  their  little  sister  to  seethe 
glow-worm.  Gaorgie,  the  youngest  boy,  said : 
"Here's  a  bright  little  jewel,  Ethel,.!  have 
brought  in  something  for  you  to  see  that  shines 
like  a  diamond.  And,  taking  the  match-box 
out  of  his  pocket,  he  removed  the  lid.  Ethel 
gave  a  little  scream  I     "  Oh,  Georgie,  how  horrid 
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of  you,  it  is  only  an  ugly  little  brown  insect! " 
she  cried,  with  disgust. 

"It  isn't,"  indignantly  exclaimed  Georgie; 
"it's  a  glow-worm,  and  shines  as  bright  as 
bright  can  be.  Hullo !  it  doesn't  shine  now 
though." 

"  What  a  duffer  you  must  be  Georgie,"  said 
Jack,  "  to  think  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  would 
show  when  there's  a  lamp  in  the  room.  Why  a 
farthing  rushlight  would  outshine  the  little 
beast." 

"What  a  stupid  humbugging  little  thing," 
cried  Georgie  in  a  rage ;  "  fancy  my  taking  the 
trouble  to  bring  it  home.     I  shall  kill  it.'* 

"  Pray,  pray,  don't  kill  it,  Georgie,"  pleaded 
Ethel. 

"  All  riglit,"  said  Georgie,  who  was  not  really 
a  bad-natured  boy,  "I'll  pitch  it  out  here, and 
so  saying,  he  took  the  box  to  the  window,  and 
threw  the  glow-worm  on  to  the  gravel  walk, 
where  it  fell  on  its  back,  kicking  and  feeling 
very  humble,  and  at  last  it  walked  off  a  sadder 
but  wiser  insect. 

In  the  meantime,  the  good  little  glow-worm 
pursued  her  way,  unconscious  of  the  captnr* 
of  her  sister.  She  linew  of  a  grove  where  a 
great  many  of  her  relations  lived,  scattered 
about ;  and  her  idea  was  to  seek  them,  and 
endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  unite  in  doing 
some  good  with  their  tiny  light.  She  walked 
along,  feeling  shy,  and  fearful  of  making  her 
wishes  known  ;  for  she,  quite  unlike  her  sister, 
was  modest  and  diffident.  Still  she  had  a  great 
desire  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world. 

As  she  crept  onward  she  passed  a  cottage  on 
the  way,  and  she  observed  that  the  people  who 
lived  in  it  were  gren.tly  disturbed  about  some- 
thing. A  woman  was  crying,  and  a  dog  wjl« 
barking.  The  little  glow-worm  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  listen,  and  she  overheard  the 
following  conversation : — 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  taking,  Martha,"  said 
a  man's  voice.  "  I  ain't  got  a  doubt  but  what 
our  little  lass  '11  be  found." 

"  Oh,  Peter,  Peter  I  "  cried  the  poor  woman, 
in  bitter  distress ;  "  but  our  little  sweet  chiW '. 
to  think  of  her  wandering  off,  Peter,  and  not 
never  coming  back !  Do'ee  really  think  :is 
she'll  be  found  ;  tell  me,  husband,  do  i  " 

"  Why,  how  long  is  it,  woman,  since  she  was 
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lost  nowt  Keep  up,  we  shall  find  her,  never 
fear.  The  moon's  getting  up,  and  it'll  soon  be 
as  light  as  daj." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  poor  mother  of  the 
lost  child ;  "  but  my  pretty  will  have  fallen 
asleep  somewhere  by  now,  and,  maybe,  in  the 
shade  where  the  moonbeams  won't  reach  her, 
and  she'll  get  her  death  of  cold,  even  if  we 
find  her  to-morrow.  Think,  too,  of  her  who 
has  never  slept  out  of  my  arms  since  her  birth, 
nigh  two  years  back  now,  lying  all  night  on 
the  cold  ground,  frightened  and  crying  for  her 
mammy." 

"There,  there,  misses,"  said  the  man  ;  "now 
we'll  start  in  a  few  minutes  to  look  for  her — 
you,  and  me,  and  *  Rover '  here." 

The  poor  woman  went  on  lamenting  herself, 
and  the  little  glow-worm  now  understood  that 
while  the  mother  was  washing  some  clothes 
that  evening  the  little  toddling  child  had 
wandered  off  thiough  the  garden  by  herself, 
and  had  not  conie  back.  Hence  the  dreadful 
trouble  of  the  worthy  couple. 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  tiny  insect  to  itself ;   "  if 

I  could  only  help  to  find  the  little  child  I     It 

would  be  doing  something  of  use."     On  crept 

the  little  creature,  full  of  good  impulses  and 

anxious  thoughts.     To  her  joy,  ere  she  had 

taken  more  than  a  few  steps  she  met  a  couple 

of    her  relations    shining   near  one  another. 

"How  bright  they  look!      All  the  brighter 

for  shining  together,"  thought  our  little  friend. 

'*  If  they  would  but  join  me  in  searching  for 

the  child ;  and,  oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  I  if  we  could 

only  move  more  quickly  from  place  to  place !  " 

8he   approached   the    other  glow-worms,  and 

proposed  her  plan.     Being  kind-hearted  little 

insects   they  felt  for  the  parents  of  the  lost 

:'hild.  and  agreed  to  join  in  the  search,     Ajid 

to    the    joy    of   our   glow-worm    these    three 

in  a    minute    or   two    met  with    three    more 

of    their   kind ;     and    the    six    bright    little 

creatures^     keeping    together,    walked    -along 

searching    for    the    baby-girl   whose    absence 

caused  such  trouble  to  the  poor  mother  and 

father. 

They  soon  heard  the  labourer  and  his  wife 
fi^oing  do'wn  the  lane,  the  dog  barking  as  thoj 
went ;  bat  they  turned  a  different  way  to  that 
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which  the  little  insects  were  going,  and  soon 
the  sounds  of  their  footstep^  died  away. 

"  How  I  hope  the  child  rjiay  be  found,"  said 
the  glow-worm, — "  how  I  wish  we  may  help  to 
find  her,  but  then  even  we  would  be  of  littlo 
use  in  taking  her  home,  for  alas,  we  are  so 
small."  ' 

However  on  went  the  six  friends.  They  had 
not  gone  far  when,  in  a  part  of  the  lane  which 
was  quite  in  the  shadow  of  a  high  hedge  which 
grew  by  the  road-side,  they-  came  upon  what 
looked  like  a  little  bundle  of  clothes  lying 
under  the  hedge.  It  breathed,  for  it  rose 
and  fell  slightly.  The  little  insects  advanced 
nearer,  and  found  they  were  close  to  the  warm 
living  body  of  a  little  child.  What  joy  thrilled 
through  the  heart  of  our  tiny  friend  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  sweet  little  sleeping  face ;  the 
soft  rounded  limbs  lying  so  still  upon  the 
damp  grass.  But  the  child  was  safe,  quite 
safe.  How  all  the  little  glow-worms  rejoiced 
at  that ;  and  they  were  determined  to  keep 
her  so,  for  the  little  insects  all  felt  as  if  their 
courage  and  strength  were  as  great  as  the 
good  will  which  swelled  their  little  hearts. 

"  Let  us  shed  a  light  upon  her  face,"  said 
one.  "  But  we  might  waken  her,"  said  another, 
"  and  then  what  should  we  do  ? "  Our  little 
glow-worm  crept  up  to  the  rosy  cheeks,  and 
finding  a  tear  there  silently  kissed  it  ofi^.  The 
child  did  not  awake,  and  they  waited,  shedding 
a  soft  halo  round  the  silky  golden  curls  of  the 
sleeping  child. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  lane.  Our  little  friend  guessed,  and 
rightly,  that  the  father  and  mother  were  ap- 
proaching. They  were  passing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  but  the  clustered  light 
attracted  their  attention.  They  crossed  over 
and  stood  surprised  and  overjoyed  at  the 
sight  of  their  child,  whose  face  and  head  were 
lighted  up  by  glow-worms.  "  Rover  "  barked 
and  rushed  forward,  and  the  baby-girl  was 
clasped  in  her  mother's  arms.  The  dog  would 
have  snapped  at  the  insects,  but  the  mother 
said,  "  No,  *  Rover,'  never  let  me  see  you  or 
any  one  hurt  a  glow-worm.  But  for  those 
dear  little  insects  we  might  never  have  found 
our  child  I  " 
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FERDINAND'S    ADVENTURE. 


Bl  Tjra  RiOHi  Hon.  E.  H.  KNATCH  BULL- HUG  ESSEN,  M.P.,  Autlmr  of  "  Unclt  Jot'a  SloHea,"  J.-:, 


I  built  in  tke  midst  of  a  nice  shrubbery,  id  wbicb 

were  plenty  of  laurel  aod  bay  trees,  laburuitu. 

If  C'E  upon  iL  time  there  was  a  little  '  mountaiD-asb,holly,andotherBbrubt{,aDd  uhirb 

boy    named    Ferdioand,    whose  I  also  poaseBsed   some   beautiful  rhododendruu". 


borne 'was  in  the  ooim try ,  and  who 

knew  nothing  about  the  smoke 

and  noise   which   worry   people 

tovnx.     His  father's   house    wag 


which  bad  only  one  fault,  common  to  all  '•! 
their  kind,  namely,  that  they  kept  their  bloMKnu< 
to  delight  the  eye  for  much  too  short  a  time- 
There  were  other  things,  too,  the  beauty  wi 
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excellence  of  which  did  not  last  long  enough, 
and  in  Ferdinand's  opinion  this  was  particularly 
true  of  the  strawberries.     For  Ferdinand  was 
very  fond  of  strawberries.     I  think  if  you  had 
asked  him  to  choose  the  pleasure  he  preferred 
to  any  other,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  for 
a  moment.     There  was  nothing  he  liked   so 
much  us  to  move  the  net  which  was.  laid  over 
the  strawberry  beds  to  keep  tlie  birds  off,  and 
then  seat  himself   in  the  very  middle  of   the 
bed  and  set  to  work  in  a  business-like  way. 
It  was  extraordinary  what  a  quantity  that  boy 
could  clear  off   in  a   short   time.     He   knew 
where  to  look  for  the  best  and  ripest  fruit, 
just  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  young  black- 
bird or  a  robin,  and  old  Crocus,  the  gardener, 
used  to  sigh  when  he  saw  Master  Ferdy  come 
mio  the  garden,  knowing  well  enough  that  he 
would  make  straight  for  the  strawberry  beds, 
<u)d  that  the  effects  of  his  visit  would  be  soon 
seen.     However,  I  dare  say,  he  did  not  really 
^Tudge  the  boy  his  pleasure,  and  he  certainly 
seemed  to  find  a  great  deal  in  sitting  enthroned 
umong  the  strawberry  plants,  and  eating  the 
ripe  fruit. 

One  day  he  had  gone  there  as  usual,  and, 
having  made  himself  a  comfortable  place,  had 
set  to  work  after  his  own  fashion,  and  was 
making  the  most  of  his  time.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  voice  calling  him  by  his  name.  It 
was  a  low  but  clear  voice,  and  its  tone  was 
bweet,  but  it  was  not  the  voice  of  any  one 
whom  he  knew. 

*'  Ferdinand !  Ferdinand !  "  it  said,  and  it 
^oimded  so  close  to  him  that  he  turned  round 
directly  and  looked  behind  him,  but  there  was 
no  one  there. 

So  he  thought  he  must  have  been  mistaken, 
and,  after  the  pause  of  a  moment,  went  on 
again  at  his  interesting  work.  He  had  scarcely 
eiten  two  more  strawberries,  however,  before 
the  voice  called  again. 

'*  Ferdinand  1  Ferdinand  ! ''  and  it  seemed 
to  be  so  close  to  his  ear  that  he  gave  a 
^tart,  and  looked  to  his  right  hand,  but  could 
>till  see  nothing. 

80,  althou^  he  thought  it  odd,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  leave  off  his  pleasant  employment,  and  • 
acxx>rdingl]r  set  to  again.     Almost  immediately, 
Loweres, 
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'^  Ferdinand  1  Ferdinand  ! ''  and  he  looked 
round  to  his  left  hand  hastily,  but  still  saw 
no  one. 

He  was  rather  frightened  now,  and  con- 
sequently, instead  of  going  on  with  his  meal, 
he  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  straight  in 
front  of  him,  which  was  a  simple  proceeding, 
and  one  which  most  boys  would  have  adopted 
before. 

Well,  he  looked,  as  I  say,  straight  before 
him,  and  there  he  saw,  at  once  and  clearly, 
who  it  was  that  had  called  him.  Standing 
upon  a  cabbage  which,  with  several  companions, 
grew  just  at  the  edge  of  the  strawberry  bed, 
was  a  little  lady.  She  was  about  the  size  of 
a  large  wax  doll,  but  no  doll  was  ever  so 
beautiful  as  she  was,  dressed  in  white,  with  a 
red  and  white  cloak  floating  over  her  shoulders, 
which  seemed  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was 
made  of  rose-leaves,  and  a  garland  of  bright 
wild  flowers  upon  her  head.  Her  face  was 
small,  like  the  rest  of  her,  but  her  features 
seemed  good  as  far  as  Ferdinand  could  see, 
though  the  restless  and.  marvellously  vivid 
glance  of  her  eyes  prevented  him  from  looking 
at  her  face  as  closely  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
done,  having  the  same  kind  of  dazzling  effect 
which  is  produced  by  the  sun  on  the  dancing 
waves  of  the  sea  upon  a  very  bright  day. 

It  was  at  once  clear  to  Ferdinand  that  it 
was  no  ordinary  person  who  stood  before  him  ; 
he  had  never  seen  anybody  so  small  or  so 
beautiful,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment as  he  gazed  on  her.  The  little  lady  waved 
her  hand  to  the  boy  as  soon  as  she  saw  that 
she  had  attracted  his  attention. 

"Ferdinand,"  she  said  again  in  the  same 
clear,  low  voice,  and  the  boy  fixed  his  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  her,  and  listened  with  all  his 
ears ;  "  do  you  like  strawberries  1 " 

Ferdinand  was  silent  for  a  moment,  not 
feeling  quite  sure  whether  she  was  asking  him 
a  riddle  or  not,  but  the  question  seemed  simple 
enough  ;  so  he  presently  replied,  "  Do'n!i  I !  " 
and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  spoke. 

"  Then  come  with  me,"  returned  the  little 
lady,  "and  I  will  take  you  where  grow  the 
largest  and  finest  strawberries  in  the  world. 
They  are  really  dalieioiis,  and  you  will  soon 
admit  that  vou  never  saw  such  beantiftfc" 
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Ferdinand  hesitated  as  be  listened  to  this 
invitation.  Perhaps  he  remembered  the  wise 
old  proverb,  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush  " — and  he  was  very  well  off  where 
he  was ;  but  still  there  was  a  tempting  sound 
about  strawberries  which  were  "the  largest  I 
and  finest  in  the  world,"  and  he  might  be  ' 
throwing  away  a  chance  which  would  never  I 
occur  again.  Whilst  he  paused  and  doubted, 
the  lady  spoke  again. 

"  I  know  the  strawberries  you  have  there 
are  good,"  she  said;  "but  they  are  really 
nothing  to  those  which  I  shall  show  you. 
They  are  not  only  gifted  with  the  most  de- 
lightful flavour,  but  I  have  pots  of  fresh  cream 
placed  amongst  them,  when  I  have  a  straw- 
berry party,  which  improves  them  greatly,  and 
there  is  always  a  supply  of  powdered  sugar 
close  by,  in  case  any  one  wishes  for  it.  Come 
along !  " 

She  waved  her  hand  again  as  she  spoke,  and, 
jumping  off  the  cabbage,  beckoned  to  the  boy 
to  follow.  Ferdinand  had  half  risen  from  his 
seat  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  and  had 
knelt  upright  when  the  lady  began  to  speak  of 
her  large  strawberries. 

But  when  she  spoke  again,  he  rose  slowly  to 
his  feet,  and  when  she  mentioned  the  fresh 
cream  and  powdered  sugar,  he  took  a  step 
forward  as  if  that  had  settled  the  question  of 
his  accepting  or  refusing  her  invitation. 

She  smiled  as  she  watched  the  effect  of  her 
words,  which  was  doubtless  such  as  she  had 
intended,  and,  descending  the  bank  on  which  the 
strawberries  grew,  she  began  to  walk  quietly 
along  the  gravel  path  below,  making  signs  to 
Ferdinand  that  he  should  follow.  He  did  so, 
for  after  he  had  taken  the  first  step — which  in 
most  matters  of  business  is  the  hardest — he 
felt  his  inclination  to  go  increased,  and  no 
longer  doubted. 

The  little  lady  walked  leisurely,  and  the  boy 
followed  at  the  same  pace.  They  passed  by 
the  spot  where  the  violets  grew  thickly,  and 
filled  the  air  with  their  delicious  scent.  Fer- 
dinand was  quite  close  to  them,  when  a  little 
wind  seemed  to  rufile  the  tender  flowers,  and 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  tender  murmur  steal  up 
from  them  into  his  ear.  "  Don't  go,  Ferdy, 
don't  go  1 "  it  said,  but  at  the  same  instant  the 
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lady  turned  and  beckoned  again,  and  the  bov 
passed  on  to  where  the  bees  and  wasps  were 
busy  over  the  mignonette  which  was  scattering 
its  sweetness  all  around.  He  was  close  to  it, 
when  a  low  sigh  came  from  the  honey-bearing 
plant,  and  quite  clearly  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Don't  go,  Ferdy,  don't  go ! "  and  he  almost 
stopped. 

At  that  moment  the  little  lady  looked  back, 
and  her  eyes  flashed  in  a  manner  which  made 
Ferdinand  think  little  of  the  advice  of  the 
mignonette,  but  determine  to  follow  her  without 
delay.  They  came  on  down  the  walk,  out  of 
the  regular  flower-garden  to  the  comer  of  tbe 
lawn,  where  stood  a  dwarf  moss-rose  tree,  with 
its  beautiful  flowers  upon  it.  As  the  boy  came 
quite  near  it,  an  audible  voice  from  the  moss 
roses  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  again  he  heard 
the  same  words :  "  Don't  go,  Ferdy,  don't  go ! " 
so  that  he  started  and  stopped,  being  really  be- 
wildered and  almost  frightened  at  the  constant 
repetition  of  this  advice.  But  the  little  lady 
was  only  just  in  front  of  him,  and  the  words 
had  scarcely  been  spoken  before  she  turned 
round  to  him  and-ksaid, 

"  Now,  Ferdy,  come  along !  "  She  spoke 
now  in  a  tone  rather  of  command  than  entreaty, 
and  the  boy  felt  that  he  mnat  follow  her, 
whether  he  wished  it  or  no.  So,  in  spite  of 
the  violets,  the  mignonette,  and  the  moss-roses, 
he  stepped  forward  in  obedience  to  the  little 
lady,  and  meekly  followed  her  still. 

She  had  now  left  the  gravel  walk,  and 
turned  on  to  the  lawn  at  the  left,  where 
there  were  many  shrubs  growing,  some  thickly 
planted  together  in  beds,  and  some  which  had 
been  thought  worthy  to  stand  alone  as  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  to  which  they  belonged.  It 
was  a  good-sized  lawn,  and  there  were  pleasant 
walks  upon  the  grass  between  the  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  among  these  the  little  lady  turned 
and  wound  about  for  some  little  way. 

Presently  she  came  to  a  magnificent  largt' 
tree  of  the  Pinus  tribe;  I  think  they  call  it 
the  Eoyal  Pine,  or  some  such  name,  and  I 
am  sure  it  deserves  to  be  called  so  from  it> 
great  size  and  the  majesty  of  its  bearing.  Thi^ 
tree  had  grown  to  a  good  height,  but  its  great 
branches  came  out  thickly  from  the  very  bottom, 
so  that  you  could  not  get  within  several  yard> 
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d  the  trunk  of  tho  tree  on  account  of  their 
thickness,  which,  moreover,  entirely  concealed 
the  trmk  from  view.  It  was  a  good  many 
j&rds  round,  was  that  tree,  and  occupied  a 
large  space  on  the  lawn,  as,  of  course,  a  royal 
tree  had  a  perfect  light  to  do. 

The  little  lady  approached  this  tree,  and 
walked  round  to  the  south  side  of  it,  beyond 
which  was  a  belt  of  thick  laurels,  but  between 
these  and  the  tree  was  a  space  of  lawn  some 
dozen  yards  broad,  with  no  large  plant  or 
shrub  upon  it.  Here  she  stood  and  called 
Ferdinand  close  up  to  her. 

'*  Kneel  down,  child !  "  she  said  in  an  im- 
perious tone.  Now  Ferdinand  was  nearly 
eleven  years  old,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  hesitated  before  he  obeyed 
such  a  command  from  a  perfect  stranger ;  but 
there  was  something  about  the  speaker  which 
seemed  to  prevent  him  from  rebelling  against  her 
orders,  and  he  knelt  down  directly  like  a  lamb, 
aa  they  say — though  for  my  own  part  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  lambs* kneel  very 
often,  and  do  not  know  whether  they  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  being  close  to 
the  outside  of  the  lowest  branches  of  the  great 
pine,  his  companion  broke  off  a  little  twig  from 
the  tree  and  held  it  over  his  head,  whilst  she 
spake  as  follows : 

"Ferdinand, 
With  twig  in  hand, 
I  thee  command. — ^Bomflete  !  *' 

Ko  sooner  .had  the  last  word  left  her  lips 
than  a  wonderful  thing  occurred.  The  branches 
of  the  pine,  which  had  been  trailing  on  the 
ground,  lifted  themselves  up  as  composedly  as 
if  it*  was  an  every-day  occurrence  with  them 
(as,  perhaps,  indeed  it  may  have  been),  and  left 
:i  large  space  underneath,  into  which  Ferdinand, 
rising  at  a  gesture  from  the  little  lady,  meekly 
followed  her  without  a  word,  feeling  himself 
imder  some  mysterious  Influence  which  obliged 
him  to  do  so.  Then  the  branches  descended 
iigain  in  the  same  quiet  manner,  and  left  no 
trace  of  what  had  occurred. 

The  soft  summer  breeze  came  up  across  the 
iields  from  the  south,  and  gently  stirred  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  garden,  the  birds 
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hopped  happily  about  and  sang  their  cheerful 
songs  in  the  branches  above,  the  strawberries 
nestled  down  in  their  bed  and  looked  more 
inviting  than  ever,  but  Ferdinand  was  no 
longer  there  to  listen  to  the  birds,  to  pluck 
the  ripe  strawberries,  or  to  cool  himself  in  the 
soft  air;  he  had  passed  away  from  all  these 
things  into  a  new  world,  and  the  branches  of 
the  big  pine  seemed  to  have  shut  him  out  for 
good  and  all,  from  all  the  pleasures  and  occu- 
pations of  his  former  life.  And  no  one  would 
ever  have  known  what  became  of  him  if  it  did 
not  fortunately  happen  th&t  my  godmother  was 
a  Fairy,  and  it  was  from  her  that  I  learned 
this  true  and  wonderful  story. 

As  soon  as  the  tree  had  behaved  in  the 
manner  of  which  I  have  told  you,  Ferdinand 
found  himself  standing  in  a  good-sized  space 
underneath  the  branches,  and  near  to  the  tnmk 
of  the  old  pine.  He  looked  in  a  strange,  dazed 
sort  of  way  at  his  companion,  and  perceived 
that  her  eyes  were  more  piercing  than  ever, 
and  that  she  seemed  to  look  him  through  and 
through  as  he  stood  before  her. 

Once  more  she  waved  her  hand,  and  pro- 
nounced a  word  of  such  power  that  I  dare  not 
write  it  down,  being  uncertain  what  effect,  it 
might  produce  upon  those  who  might  read  it. 
At  tho  same  time  she  stamped  three  times  upon 
the  ground  (which  is  a  very  common  practice 
among  persons  of  her  class),  and  immediately 
the  earth  opened,  and  Ferdinand  felt  himself 
sinking  down  without  being  able  to  help  it. 
He  never  could  tell,  up  to  his  dying  day,  how 
he  got  down,  or  what  happened  for  the  next 
few  moments. 

The  first  thing  he  knew  when  he  recovered 
his  senses  enough  to  know  anything,  was  that 
he  was  standing  in  a  place  which  he  had  never 
seen  before. 

It  was  a  kind  of  room,  the  floor  of  which 
seemed  to  be  made  of  some  hard,  smooth  stuff, 
like  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  quite  different 
from  the  grass  lawn  above,  and  with  a  springy 
feel  about  it  which  was  not  unpleasant.  There 
was  a  pale,  dim  light  in  the  place,  but  where 
it  came  from,  whether  from  a  concealed  lamp, 
or  from  the  daylight  brought  down  through 
the  earth  in  some  mysterious  manner,  the  boy 
could  not  tell.     Nor  was  it  bright  enough  to 
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enable  him  to  see  the  side  walls  of  the  room, 
if  side  walls  there  were.  He  only  saw  that 
the  floor  seemed  to  be  polished  like  the  outside 
of  an  india-rubber  ball  rubbed  very  bright, 
and  that  the  little  lady  stood  before  him  witH 
a  small  silver-tipped  wand  in  her  hand,  which 
she  solemnly  waved  as  she  again  spoke  to 
him. 

"  Ferdinand,"  she  said,  "  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  changed  into  a  yellow  toad  or  green  lizard 
— which  is  my  way  of  punishing  those  who 
displease  me — you  had  better  listen  to  what  I 
am  now  going  to  tell  you,  and  attend  carefully 
to  every  word  I  utter.  Your  own  common 
sense  will  have  told  you  by  this  time  that  you 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  Faiiy,  although  you  can- 
not know  the  reason  without  my  telling  you. 
I  am  the  Fairy  Addina,  who  have  power  in  all 
gardens,  and  make  the  fruit  the  object  of  my 
particular  care.  I  know  that  mcnrtals  claim  a 
right  to  that  which  grows  in  the  gardens  which 
they  call  their  own,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
prevent  their  exercising  this  right  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  have  suffered  from  this  very  much, 
but  from  no  one  more  than  from.  you.  Boy, 
you  have  really  been  beyond  all  bounds, 
especially  as  regards  strawberries.  You  have 
been  as  bad  as  a  blackbird,  and  worse  than 
any  robin  that  ever  was  fledged.  This  I 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to,  and  there  was 
only  one  way.  Up  there  on  the  earth  I  could 
do  little  or  nothing,  save  by  your  own  consent. 
Here  you  are  my  slave,  and  will  have  to 
continue  so  as  long  as  I  please.  If  I  choose, 
I  can  have  you  whipped  by  gooseberry  branches 
(which  would  be  anything  but  pleasant),  or 
punished  in  some  still  more  disagreeable  man- 
ner. However,  as  I  wish  to  make  some  use 
of  you,  and  do  not  see  how  I  could  do  so  by 
merely  whipping  you,  I  shall  not  do  this  at 
present.  Neither  shall  I  (as  I  easily  could) 
change  you  into  any  other  shape  or  form.  A 
boy  you  are,  and  a  boy  you  may  remain  for 
the  present.  But  you  will  have  to  work  for 
your  living,  and  perhaps  if  you  work  well 
and  willingly,  you  may  some  day  regain  your 
freedom.  You  must,  however,  undergo  some 
change  in  order  that  you  may  be  better  able 
to  perform  the  tasks  which  will  fall  upon  you. 
Kneel  down  directly." 
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Ferdinand  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  Fairy 
proceeded  to  wave  her  wand  over  his  head, 
pronouncing  at  the  same  time  in  a  dear  and 
solemn  voice  the  word  of  awe,  *'  Paataphlima- 
pantelimanikanrampery,"  and  before  it  was 
out  of  her  mouth,  the  boy  began  to  feel  its 
effects. 

His  clothes  dropped  bodily  off  him,  he  felt 
himself  growing  palpably  smaller,  and  thick 
scales  came  all  over  his  body,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  become  a  fish.  He  retained,  however, 
his  shape  as  a  boy,  for  which  he  felt  ezeeed- 
ingly  thankful,  and  presently  he  stood  or 
rather  knelt  before  the  Fairy,  a  scaly  boy, 
unencumbered  by  the  usual  garments  worn  by 
mortal  youths. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  boy  felt  confused 
and  astonished  at  the  change  which  had  thus 
come  over  him,  which,  by  the  way,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  queer  kind  of  smarting, 
pricking  pain,  which,  I  suppose,  was  caoaed 
by  the  growing  of  the  scales  upon  him. 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide,  hardly  knowing 
whether  he  stood  upon  his  head  or  his  heels, 
and  in  fact,  as  we  know,  he  did  neither,  for 
he  was  meekly  kneeling  before  the  Fairy  when 
the  change  came  over  him.  A  calm  smile  of 
satisfied  revenge  stole  over  the  countenance  of 
the  little  lady  as  she  regarded  her  victim. 

**  There,"  she  remarked  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
''  1  think  we  shall  do  now,"  and,  turning  round, 
beckoned  for  her  slave  to  follow  her.  This  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  doing,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
a  passage  opened  for  her  through  the  earth, 
and  his  size  was  so  reduced  by  the  magic  wand 
and  word,  that  he  could  follow  quite  easily 
wherever  his  mistress  went. 

If  Ferdinand  had  been  able  to  observe  any- 
thing in  the  agitated  condition  'of  his  mind^  he 
would  have  been  interested  in  looking  round  at 
the  various  roots  of  trees  amongst  which  they 
passed.  He  had  seen  plenty  of  roots  when  the 
gardeners  had  moved  trees  and  shrubs  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  it  was  quite  a  new 
sight  to  look  up  at  these  from  underneath,  and 
see  them  growing  into  the  ground,  and  twisting 
themselves  hither  and  thither  so  as  to  take 
firmer  hold. 

Then  presently  the  Fairy  stopped  to  let  a 
mole  pass,  who  was  honestly  working  his  way 
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along  to  the  spot  where  he  meant  to  make  a 
molehill,  and  who  took  no  notice  of  the  two 
visitors  to  his  underground  domain,  perhaps 
because  he  did  not  mind  visitors,  or,  more 
likely,  because^  being  blind,  he  did  not  see 
them. 

They  went  on  for  some  way,  and  Ferdinand 
began  to  try  and  collect  his  thoughts  and 
decide  whether  he  could  not  take  some  step 
to  escape.  But  his  thoughts  would  not  be 
collected,  do  what  he  could.  There  was  a 
magic  spell  over  him  which  prevented  him 
from  thinking  for  two  moments  together  of 
anything  except  the  Fairy  and  her  orders, 
which  he  felt  he  must  obey.  So  he  gave  up 
trying  to  think  of  anything  else,  ^nd  followed 
her  like  a  dog. 

They  went  on  for  some  way  quietly  enough, 
nobody  interrupting  their  advance,  and  the 
underground  passage  offering  no  difficulties,  for 
although,  of  course,  the  sunlight  could  not  get 
there,  somehow  or  other  there  was  light  enough 
to  see  by,  though  Ferdinand  could  see  no  lamp, 
and  he  afterwards  thought  that  it  was  very 
likely  that  glowworms  might  have  been  the 
lamps,  as  the  soft  light  was  very  like  that 
which  those  creature&give  on  a  summer's  eve, 
and  there  may  be  glowworms  below  as  well  as 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  However  this 
may  be  (and  it  is  of  no  use  asking  or  bothering 
one's  brain  any  more  about  it),  the  boy  could 
see  well  enough,  and  he  followed  his  leader 
until  the  path  began  to  slope  upwards,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  a  large  open  space 
which  was  evidently  not  far  from  the  outer 
world  above. 

Here  tlie  Fairy  stopped,  and,  turning  to  Fer- 
dinand, pointed  at  the  same  time  to  a  large 
cistern  of  water  close  to  them,  and  a  watering 
instrument  which  lay  by. 

"  Slave,"  said  she,  "  you  are  now  immediately 
beneath  the  strawberry  beds,  which  you  have 
so  often  visited  in  order  to  satisfy  your  greedy 
appetite.  You  will  now  take  up  that  instru- 
ment, and  water  the  strawberry  plants  from 


beneath.  It  has  been  very  hot,  and  the  poor 
things  consequently  want  water.  As  none  will 
come  from  the  clouds  to-day,  it  must  be  sup- 
plied from  below,  and  this  will  be  your  duty, 
as  it  will  continue  to  be  whenever  there  is  need 
to  water  the  plants.  Begin  immediately,  and 
if  you  neglect  your  work,  I  shall  be  informed 
of  it  by  those  who  will  have  their  eyes  upon 
you." 

Ferdinand  would  willingly  have  replied,  but 
there  was  something  which  prevented  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  seemed  to  compel  him  to  do 
what  he  was  told.  What  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  if  that ''  something  "  was  constantly 
present  to  some  little  boys  and  girls  we  know 
of,  but  we  cannot  have  all  we  want  in  this 
world,  and  perhaps  we  should  not  find  it  if 
we  went  underground  to  look  for  it.  But 
Ferdinand  felt  it,  and  accordingly  without  a 
word  he  took  hold  of  the  engine,  and  in  his 
awkwardness,  not  knowing  very  well  how  to 
work  it,  began  by  sending  a  jet  of  water  over 
the  Fairy,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 
knocked  any  mere  mortal  of  the  same  size  o£E 
his  or  her  legs. 

It  had  no  such  effect  upon  the  Fairy,  how- 
ever, although  Ferdinand  was  so  frightened  at 
the  result  of  his  awkwardness  that  he  let  go 
the  instrument  immediately,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  to  beg  for  mercy,  feeling  quite  sure  that 
he  should  now  receive  some  terrible  punishment. 
But  the  Fairy  did  not  seem  angry,  but  only 
laughed  at  the  accident,  though  at  the  same 
time  she  told  the  boy  to  begin  his  work  again, 
and  to  be  more  careful  another  time. 

So  he  got  up  from  his  knees,  took  hold  of 
the  instrument  once  more  and  began  to  squirt 
away  up  at  the  strawberry  bed  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  very  refreshing  to  the 
plants  above  his  head.  Whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  the  Fairy  left  him :  he  did 
not  know  where  she  went  to,  nor  did  he  see 
her  go,  but  turning  his  head  roimd  for  a 
moment,  when  he  turned  it  back  again,  she 
was  no  longer  standing  in  the  same  place. 
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AM  going  to  tell  you  a  story, 
quite  a  true  one  of  course ;  I 
would  not  tell  you  one  that 
was  not  true  for  the  world. 

You  must  know  then, 'that 
Johnny  Holdfast  was  a  toler- 
ably good  little  boy,  who  lived  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  his  brother  Jemmy,  and  his 
two  sisters,  Jane  and  Nancy,  in  a  very  nice  house 
on  the  village  green,  with  a  pretty  garden,  in 
which  were  beautiful  flowers,  and  nice  fruit  and 
vegetables;  and  stables,  in  which  was  a  nice 
quiet  pony  for  Johnny  and  his  brother  Jemmy 
to  ride  upon,  and  that  pony  knew  them  so  well 
that  when  they  went  into  the  stable  he  always 
neighed,  and  turned  to  receive  the  good  things 
they  always  brought  him ;  and  they  had  also 
a  nice  Scotch  terrier,  much  wiser  and  more 
knowing  than  they  were  at  present,  but  who 
considered  himself,  in  his  humility,  as  the  in- 
ferior animal,  and  loved  and  obeyed  them 
accordingly. 

In  short  they  had  everything  the  heart  of 
boyhood  could  desire. 

They  were  not  bothered  with  much  Latin  yet, 
and  they  did  not  look  forward  more  than  they 
could  help  to  the  melancholy  future,  when 
they  would  have  to  go  to  school,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  that  useful 
language. 

Their  sisters,  too,  were  very  happy,  in  quite 
another  way.  They  had  the  most  beautiful  toys 
imaginable.  Dolls,  certainly,  much  more  elegant 
than  themselves,  or  any  of  their  acquaintances; 
one  especially  who  had  been  brought  to  them 
by  a  kind  aunt  all  the  way  from  Paris ;  and  who 
does  not  know  that  Parisian  dolls  are  superior 
to  all  the  dolls  of  the  universe  I 

And  these  ladies,  the  dolls  I  mean,  had 
dothes  and  furniture  of  theit  own ;  easy  chairs 
to  sit  in,  and  tables  to  dine  at,  and  comfortable 
beds  in  which  to  sleep  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day ;  in  short,  the  dolls'  house  was  by  far  the 
most  complete  part  of  the  establishment. 
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And,  oh  dear!  what  happy  hours  did  Jane 
and  Nancy  spend  in  the  society  of  these  fine 
ladies,  arranging  and  rearranging  everything, 
and  the  dolls  never  thought  of  interfering,  but 
took  all  in  good  part,  always  looking  smiling 
and  sweet,  whatever  was  supposed  to  happen  to 
them  I 

It  is  true  these  two  very  young  persons,  I 
mean  Jane  and  Nancy — not  the  dolls — had 
little  drawbacks  to  their  felicity,  in  the  shape 
of  lessons  in  music,  and  in  the  French  language, 
and  other  disagreeable  branches  of  female 
education. 

Oh  I  Who  does  not  know  the  misery  of 
stumbling  for  half  an  hour  up  and  down  the 
piano  in  what  are  called  the  scales,  with  fingers 
sometimes  cold,  and  sometimes  too  hot;  and 
learning  French  verbs,  which  no  doubt  were 
invented  expressly  for  the  torment  of  English 
childhood  1 

But,  however,  they  knew  already  that  this 
world  cannot  always  be  Paradise,  so  they  took 
the  bad  with  the  good  and,  like  their  brothers, 
lived  a  very  happy  life  upon  the  whole ;  thanks 
to  the  best  papa  and  mamma  that  ever  had  the 
care  of  a  young  family. 

But  now  I  think  I  told  you  that  these  good 
people  lived  upon  the  village  green.  This 
village  green  was  surrounded  by  fine  tall  trees, 
and  at  the  very  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  close  to 
the  house  of  our  friends,  lived  another  family, 
the  same  in  number,  although  very  much 
smaller  in  size. 

The  father  and  mother  had  built  with  inuch 
care  and  labour  a  house  for  them  to  live  in,  so 
nice  and  soft  and  warm.  It  was  made  of  twigs 
and  moss,  and  all  lined  with  down,  and  they, 
the  four  dear  little  children,  required  a  wariu 
shelter,  for,  do  you  know,  they  had  no  clothes ! 

This   sounds  melancholy  at    first,   but   my 
young  friends,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
rather  nice,  if,  after  a  short  time,  your  clothes 
grew  upon  you,  as   they  do  upon  the  little  * 
birds?     Don't  you   find   it  rather  a    trouble 
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when  you  are  obliged  to  have  your  frocks  and 
petticoats,  or  jackets  and  trousers,  as  the  case 
may  be,  fitted  on  %  and  sometimes  they  are  too 
tight  and  hurt,  or  too  long  and  in  the  way, 
and  what  a  bore  it  is,  to  be  sure,  when  nurse 
calls,  ''  Master  John,  come  here  and  be  washed 
and  dressed  and  made  nice  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  to  see  Aunt  Crosspatch ; "  or 
*'  Miss  Fanny,  come  here  directly,  and  put  on 
your  best  frock  and  bonnet  to  go  out  with 
your  mamma,  and  make  calls." 

I  must  tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  think 
dressing  and  washing  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  of  our  lives,  and  I  often  wish  we  were 
like  the  animals ;  for  men  and  women,  and  boys 
and  girls,  alone,  of  all  the  creation,  have  to  do 
it.  But  then,  my  dears,  after  all,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  ''  whatever  is,  is  right,"  and  by 
and  by  we  shall  find  we  were  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  we  could  have  managed  things 
better. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  our  little  family  of 
birds.  They  wefe  very  happy  in  their  nest, 
and  used  to  talk  together  in  their  own  little 
language  of  what  they  would  do  when  they 
flew  away  into  the  world;  and  their  mother 
and  father  brought  them  every  day  all  sorts  of 
good  things  to  eat,  and  took  the  greatest  care 
of  them,  and  they  loved  their  father  and 
mother  dearly,  and  thought  them  the  best  and 
noblest  birds  of  the  air. 

And  now  I  must  go  back  to  the  earth  again 
and  tell  you  something  more  about  Johnny 
Holdfast. 

You  must  know  that  every  morning  before 
lessons  and  other  torments  began,  he  used  to 
walk  under  that  tree,  at  the  top  of  which 
lived  our  little  family,  one  day  to  be  feathered, 
and  look  up  at  the  nest,  and  say  to  himself, 
**  I  am  sure  I  could  climb  that  tree  and  get 
the  nest,  and  how  nice  it  would  be,  and  how 
clever  they  would  all  think  me,  and  how  brave, 
and  Jemmy  would  be  so  astonished,  and — I 
am  sure  I  could  do  it.  I  would  put  my  foot 
first  on  that  branch,  and  then  upon  that  one, 
and  then  upon  that,  and  so  on."  And  so  he 
thought  on,  but  never  once  did  he  think  of  the 
sorrow  of  the  poor  parent  birds,  and  the  misery 
of  the  little  ones,  deprived  at  once  of  food  and 
protection,  and  every  kind  of  comfort.     It  did 
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not  occur  to  him  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
would  be,  if,  one  day,  when  his  father  and 
mother  happened  to  be  gone  out,  a  giant  were 
to  come  and  caarry  off  the  house  with  all  the 
four  children  in  it;  how  papa  and  mamnui 
would  lament  themselves,  and  tear  their  hair, 
and  run  frantically  about  looking  for  them, 
and  calling  their  names, ''  Johnny,  and  Jemmj, 
and  Jane,  and  Nancy."  No,  not  for  a  moment 
did  he  think  of  this ;  and  at  last,  on  one  fine 
morning  he  said  to  himself,  ''  On  this  very  day, 
as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  I  will  come  oat 
here  and  climb  the  tree." 

In  the  meantime,  the  parent  birds  had  seen 
Johnny  looking  up  at  the  nest,  and  felt  very 
frightened.  They  had  heard  of  nests  being 
taken  by  boys,  and  wished  they  could  st«y  all 
day  long  to  guard  their  precious  little  ones,  for 
they  fancied  they  were  much  bigger  and  stronger 
than  they  were,  and  that  if  they  flapped  their 
wings  and  pecked  at  his  face,  Johnny  might 
run  away.  Also,  they  did  not  know  that  he 
could  see  the  nest  so  well  from  the  ground,  so 
that  mcwning,  before  they  went  out,  they  said, 
"  Now  my  dears,  Dicky  and  Robin,  and  Flapsy, 
and  Pecksy,  you  know  that  we  must  go  out  to  the 
.market  in  the  woods  to  bring  you  home  a  nice 
dinner,  as  you  will  soon  be  hungry,  but  while 
we  are  gone,  mind  you  do  not  show  your  little 
heads  above  the  edge  of  the  nest,  for  there  is 
a  wicked  boy  prowling  about,  who  would  like 
to  climb  up  here  with  his  stupid  legs,  the  poor 
thing  has  no  wings ;  and  carry  you  all  in  our 
little  house  away  with  him.  We  cannot  im- 
agine of  what  use  it  would  be  to  him,  as  yon 
would  soon  die  without  us,  and  as  for  the  nest, 
he  is  much  too  big  to  live  in  it  himself,  that  is 
certain.  But  still,  darlings,  while  we  are 
away,  hide  yourselves,  and  make  no  noise." 

When  the  manmia  and  papa  flew  away, 
the  four  poor  little  ones,  very  frightened,  began 
to  whisper  softly  to  one  another,  and  wish 
their  pretty  feathers  were  grown  that  they 
might  fly  away  after  their  parents !  "  Oh  I  '* 
said  they,  ''  why  are  human  beings  so  cruel  ? 
what  harm  can  we  do  that  boy  by  living  up 
here  %  We  do  not  deprive  him  of  food,  for  we 
do  not  like  the  same  things  to  eat  that  he  does, 
and  we  would  not  hurt  him  for  the  world." 

So  they  chattered  very  softly,  trembling  all 
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the  time,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a  great 
cnsktog  and  ta-ncklmg  of  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  uid  then  a  frightfol  and  monBtrous  head 
tppeoied  clo«e  beside  them ! — most  frightful 
and  monstrons  did  it  seem  to  them,  although 
Joiumj  was  reaUy  a  very  pretty  boy.  Bat 
SKj^Kue,  my  dean,  a  lion  or  tiger  suddenly 
rnshed  into  yoor  nnnny,  would  yon  not  think 
him  frightfol,  althongh  he  might  be  really  the 
Inndwrnieet  wild  beast  that  ever  roared  % — and 
then  a  great  ann  was  stretched  ont  to  seize  their 
hoose  and  themselves,  when,  at  that  veiy  mo- 
ment, a  still  loader  crack  than  those  before  was 
beBrd,  the  frightful  head  suddenly  disappeared, 
Bad  then  a  shriek,  and  a  fall  npon  the  groond. 
The  branch  to  which  Johnny  had  clung  had 
broken  with  his  weight,  he  had  fallen  down, 
and  lay  there  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
with  no  one  to  raise  him  up  or  comfort  him 
and  bind  his  wounds,  for  no  one  knew  what 
had  happened  to  him. 

And  now  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  my 
story.  Just  at  the  moment  that  he  fell,  the 
fatiier  and  mother  birds  came  flying  home  to 
their  children,  and  saw  with  horror  the  monster 
peeping  into  their  nest ;  then  they  saw  the  fall, 
th^  heard  the  groans,  and  saw  the  blood  Sow- 
'og  trom  his  head ;  and  the  mother  bird  said  : 
"  Oh !  my  dear  husband,  cannot  wo  do  some- 
thing for  him  }  He  wished  to  do  us  harm,  it 
is  true,  bnt  still,  consider  he  has  a  father  and 
mother,  who  will  be  so  sorry  that  he  should  be 
left  thoe.     We  cannot  cover  him  with  leaves 


as  the'robins  did  to  the  babes,  as  he  is  not  dead 
as  they  were,  but  we  can  try  to  let  his  father 
and  mother  know."  So  they  went  and  flapped 
at  the  windows  of  the  house  till  Johnny's 
parents  came  out  to  see  what  it  was,  and  there 
was  poor  Johnny  lying  on  the  ground ! 

They  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  in  and 
sent  for  the  doctor,  who  said  that  if  he  had 
been  left  there  a  little  longer,  he  might  have 
died  from  loss  of  blood. 

However,  as  it  was,  he  soon  recovered,  to 
the  great  joy  of  Jemmy,  and  Jane,  and  Nancy, 
the  pony  and  terrier,  and  all  the  dolls  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  tried  to  take  bird's  nests 
again;  and  Dic^,  and  Bobin,  and  Flapsy, 
and  Pecksy,  grew  up  in  peace,  and  got  their 
feathers,  and  learned  to  fly,  and  were  happy 
birds  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

And  now,  my  dears,  may  I  say  just  a  little 
word  more  t 

You  must  know  the  older  I  grqnr,  the  more 
snre  I  am,  that  one  of  our  duties  ia  this  world, 
is  to  be  kind  and  considerate  to  the  lower 
animals.  Of  course  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
savage  creatures,  against  whom  we  most  defend 
ourselves  as  best  we  can ;  but  of  those  especially 
who  depend  upon  ns  for  food  and  protection, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  harmleee  and  innocent 

A  great  and  good  poet  once  told  us — 
"  Never  to  Mend  onr  pleunre  m  om  pride 
With  BoiToir  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

A.  E.  B, 


A    HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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A  HALF-HOLIDAY! 

BLOW  my  horn  as  I  come  from  school, 
To  let  them  know  I'm  a- way, 
And  out  run  the  boys  as  they  hear  the  notes : 
They  all  come  out  to  play. 

Then   down  with  the   books  and  off  to  the 
woods, 

With  many  a  who-op  and  call ; 
A  glad  half-holi-day  you  may  guess, 

To  me  and  my  school-mates  all. 

We  play  hide-and-seek,  and  we  climb  the  trees. 

We  jump,  and  tumble,  and  run, 
We  fright-en  the  squir-rels  and  rab-bits  too ; 

Oh,   we  boys  en-joy  rare  fun. 


Then  out  to  the  fields  a-way  we  go. 
Hie  off  for  a  pa-per  chase. 

And  stream  a-long  the  steep  hill-side, 
To  the  plain  for  a  splen-did  race. 


/• 


A-way  goes  the  hare,  with  eager  bound, 

And  now  the  hounds  pur-sue. 
They  tear  a-long  at  such  a  pace. 

But  some  drop  off — a  few. 

Then  back  we  come  when  the  day  grows  dark, 

Mer-ry  as  when  we  set  out. 
Then  I  blow  my  horn,  and  each  goes  home ; 

We  part  with  a  mer-ry  shout. 
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Sporting     in     the       smi  -  shine,       Came    a      mer  -  ry     child ; 
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Went    the      lit  -  tie 
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Fluttering  in  the  sunshine, 
Herald  of  the  spring, 
Came  a  pretty  bul/terfly, 
Hnch  a  charming  thing  ! 
Swiftly  she  pursued  it, 
When  with  heedless  look, 
All  her  gathered  flowers 
Drifted  down  a  brook. 


3. 
Musing  in  the  sunshine, 
Hat  a  gentle  sage, 
Watching  life's  first  lessons, 
In  Youth's  golden  page. 
"  Thus,"  he  said,  "  do  mortals, 
Gather  bitter  fruit, 
What  is  in  possession 
Losing  in  pursuit." 


*  From  Every  GirVs  Magazin/d, 
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PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 

1. 

This  morning,  going  out  my  door 

A.Jirst  I  chanced  to  meet, 
Who  took  my  arm  within  his  own 

And  walked  me  down  the  streets 
We  walked  until  in  distance  far, 

A  second  caught  my  eye, 
Which  larger,  greater,  seemed  to  grow 

As  it  drew  on  more  nigh. 
M-Y  first  then  turning  to  me  said, 

"  Our  total  has  been  true. 
And  may  it  as  this  second  here 

Which  larger  grows  to  view. 
Always  be  growing  greater  still 

As  through  this  world  we  glide, 
«^nd  e'en  though  death  us  separate 

May  it  not  then  subside." 

2. 

I  know  a  man,  his  name  ib  first. 

And  though  some  people  say 
That  he  in  many  a  second  was 

I  let  them  speak  away. 
First  is  no  common  seconder 

But  is  a  whole  as  true 
As  any  of  the  heroes  who 

Are  known  to  me  or  you. 


ENIGMA. 

I  am  a  sort  of  stone ;  behead  me  and  I  am 
what  I  hope  you  never  are  ;  behead  again,  and 
I  am  what  you  have  often  done.  Now  take 
aw^y  my  head  again  and  put  it  on  at  the  end, 
and  I  am  a  much-used  drink.  Take  out  -my 
centre  and  transpose,  and  I  am  a  preposition. 
Insert  a  centre  and  I  am  a  name  given  to  a 
class  of  handiwork.  Transpose  and  I  am  an 
animal.  Lastly,  behead  and  curtail,  and  I  am 
a  useful  article. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 

1. 

A  Greek  poet. 

Evil. 

What  we  all  enjoy. 

A  place  to  write  on. 

2. 

A  fish. 

A  preposition. 
A  Jewish  tribe. 
A  boy's  name;  . 


ANSWEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  256. 


CHARADE. 

Block-head. 

CROSS  PUZZLE. 

t  En 

aNd 
bun  G  ler 
col  L  ege 

p  A  n 

e  N  d 

a  D  d 
England. 
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DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 


1.. 
J 

GAP 

JAPAN 

VAN 

N 

Japan. 


2. 

G 

C  A  T- 

S  A  K  A  H 

O  A  B  O  NN  E 

HANDS 
S  N  D 

B 

Garonne. 


3. 


I 

ONE 

INDIA 

O  I  N 

A 

India. 
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A  CHILD'S  STOfiY  FOE  CHILDBEN. 


U  MOLESWORTH,  Avlfior  of  "  Hermy,"  "Tht  Cudcoo  Clock,"  Jic. 


CHAPTKB   X.— Tote's  SOBE   THBOAT. 

"Plenty  of  jelly  and  nioi  thingH  to  eat, 
And  well  hopa  he'll  bo  b«tt«r  to-morrow," 

!>\W^i  WOKE  very  early  the  next  moming.- 
Ut^ujil  I  woke  with  that  (juesr  feeling 
l^nS'^&l  ^^^^  everybody  knows,  of  some- 
^1  I     thing  having  htippened.  Andbefore 

I  was  ftwake  enough  in  my  mind  even  to  get  a 
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distinct  thought  of  what  it  was  that  had 
happened,  I  yet  had  a  feeling  that  it  was 
something  pleasant.  For  the  first  time  since 
mother  had  gone  I  woke  witliout  that  terrible 
feeling  of  loneliness  that  had  been  getting 
worse  and  worse  every  day. 

As  usoal  I  glanced  over  at  Tom's  bed  t«  eeo 
if  he  was  still  asleep. 

"  Tom,"  1  said  softly,  "  are  you  awake )  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  all  in  a  minute,  as  if  he  had 
been  awake  some  time. 

It  was  all  clear  in  my  head  now — about  our 
losing  our  way  and  finding  Miss  Goldy-hair 
and  the  letter  to  Pierson,  and  Miss  Goldy-hair, 
promising  to  invite  us  to  go  and  see  her,  and 
everything. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "we  can't  go  to  Pierson 
now.     I  gave  her  leave  to  tell." 

"  Who  %  "  said  Tom,  "  Pierson  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied.  "Of  course  not.  What 
would  be  the  sense  of  writing  'a  secret  to 
Pierson  if  she  was  to  tell  it  1 " 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wrote  a  secret  to 
Pierson,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  can't  understand." 

He  spoke  very  meekly,  but  I  f (Bit  provoked 
with  him.  I  felt  anxious  and  fidgety,  even 
though  I  was  so  pleased  about  having  found 
Miss  Goldy-hair;  and  I  thought  Tom  didn't 
seem  to  care  enough. 

"  How  stupid  you  are,  Tom,"  I  said.  "  You 
knew  I  had  written  to  Pierson  to  tell  her 
I  was  going  to  take  you  and  Racey  to  her." 

"I  didn't  know  it  until  I  heard  you  tell 
Aer,"  said  Tom.  "I  don't  think-  we  could 
go  to  Pierson's,  Audrey.  We  might  get  lost 
again." 

"We  wouldn't  get  lost,"  I  said.  "We 
wouldn't  get  lost  in  a  cab  and  in  the  Eulway. 
You're  so  stupid,  Tom.  You've  been  going  on 
so  about  being  so  uxkbapppf  here,  and  it  was  all 
to  please  you  I  thought  of  going  to  Pierson's? 
and  now  I  suppose  you'll  make  out  it  was  all 
me,  when  Uncle  Geoff  speaks  about  it." 

"I  never  said  it  was  all  you,"  said  Tom, 
"but  I  thought  you'd  be  so  pleased  about 
Miss  Goldy-hair ;  and  now  you're  quite  vexed 
with  me." 

We  were  on  the  fair  way  to  a  quarrel, 
when  a  distraction  came  from  the  direction  of 
Racey. 

"  Her's  got  a'  air-garden,"  he  called  out 
suddenly  in  his  little  shrill  voice.  "  Did  you 
know  her  had  a'  ivir-garden  ?  I've  been  d'eam- 
ing  about  it.  Her's  going  to  show  it  me.  It's 
full  of  fairies."  (He  really  said  "  wairies,"  but 
I  can't  write  all  his  speaking  like  that ;  it  would 
be  so  difficult  for  you  to  understand.) 

We  couldn't  help  laughing  at  Racey 's  fancies, 
and  in  his  turn  Racey  was  a  little  inclined  to 
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be  offended,  so  Tom  and  I  joined  together  to  try 
to  bring  him  round. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  we've  got  in  the  way 
of  being  so  cross  to  each  other,"  I  said  sadly. 
"  I'm  sure  it's  quite  time  Miss  Goldy-hair  or 
somebody  should  teach  us  how  to  be  good  again. 
How  dreadfully  quick  one  forgets." 

"Miss  Goldy-hair  wouldn't  like  us  if  we 
quarrelled,"  said  Tom  in  a  melancholy  voice. 

"  Her  wouldn't  u^Up  us,"  observed  Racey. 

"  No,  she  would  try  to  teach  us  to  be  good," 
I  said.  "  Tm  sure  I'd  try  to  be  good  if  I  was 
with  her.  Tom,"  I  went  on — ^and  here  I  really 
must  put  down  what  I  said,  whether  it  vexes 
somebody  pr  not — "  Tom,  tio  you  know  I  think 
her  face  is  just  exactly  like  an  angel's  when  yoa 
look  at  it  quite  close." 

"  Or  a  fairy's,"  said  Tom. 

"  No,"  I  said,  **  an  angel's.  Fairies  are  more 
merry  looking  than  she  is.  She  has  such  a 
kind,  sorry  look — that's  why  I  think  her  face 
is  like  an  anger3." 

Tom  gave  a  great  sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tom  %  "  I  waOL 

"  I  don't  know.  I  tfaakTw^ora  headache," 
saidTom. 

""Bot-  flftti't  you  glad  Miss  Goldy-haii^s 
eomfng  to  fetch  us  f  "  I  said  in  my  turn. 

"  Kite  early,"  said  Racey. 

"Yes,  quite  early.  She  promised,"  I  said. 
"  Aren't  you  glad,  Tom  %  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I'm  sleepy." 

I  began  to  be  afraid  that  he  was  not  quite 
well.  Perhaps  it  was  with  being  so  frightened 
and  crying  so  the  night  before.  I  made  Bacey 
be  quite  still,  and  I  didn't  speak  any  more,  and 
in  a  little  I  heard  by  Tom's  breathing  that  he 
had  gone  to  sleep  again.  He  was  still  asleep 
when  Sarah  came  up  stairs  to  dress  us,  and  1 
was  rather  glad,  for  there  were  several  things  I 
wanted  to  ask  her.  Mrs.  P)uiiridge  had  come 
back  she  told  me,  but  much  later  than  she  had 
expected,  for  she  had  missed  her  train  and  got 
her  best  bonnet  spoilt  walking  to  the  station, 
and  she  was  very  cross. 

"  But  she  doesn't  know  anything  about  us 
being  out  last  night  f  "  I  said  to  Sarah. 

"  Of  course  not,  Miss  jiudrey.  It  isn't  likelj 
as  -Td  tell  her.  But  I  can't  think  why  you 
didn't  ask  me  to  post  your  letter  instead  of 
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thinking  of  going  off  like  that  yourselves. 
m  never  forget  to  the  last  day  of  my  life 
how  frightened  I  was  when  I  couldn't  find 
you." 

^  "  I  didn't  want  to  ask  yon  to  post  it,  becaase 
I  thought  perhaps  Mrs.  Partridge  would  find 
ont,  and  then  she'd  scold  you/'  I  said. 
Sarah  looked  mollified. 

"  Scoldings  don't  do  much  good  to  anybody, 
it  seems  to  me/'  she  remarked.  '*  I  hope  your 
uncle  won't  scold  yon,"  she  added.  "He 
was  a  good  while  at  that  lad3r's  last  night, 
but  I  shouldn't  think  she's  one  .to  make 
mischief." 

''Did  he  go  last  night!"  I  asked,  rather 
aimoasly. 

"Yes,  Miss  Audrey.  I  gave  him  the  card 
and  he  went  off  at  once.  Benjamin" — that 
was  Uncle  Greoff's  footman — '<  Benjamin  says 
she's  a  young  lady  whose  mother  died  not  long 
ago.  He  knows  where  she  lives  and  all,  but  I 
didn't  remember  her — not  opening  the  door 
often  you  see.  She's  a  very  nice  young  lady, 
bat  counted  rather  odd-like  in  her  ways.  For 
all  she's  so  rich  she's  as  plain  as  plain  in  her 
dress,  and  for  ever  working  away  among  poor 
children,  and  that  sort  of  way.  But  to  be  sure 
she's  alone  in  the  world,  and.  when  people  are 
that,  and  so  rich  too,  it's  well  when  they  give  a 
thought  to  others." 

Here    a  little  shrill  voice  came  from  the 
comer  of  the  room,  where  Bacey'  was  still  in 
his  cot. 
"  What's  '  alone  in  the  world '  !  "  he  inquired. 
Sarah  gave  a  little  start. 
"  Bless  me,"  she  said,  '^  I  thought  he  was 
still    asleep.      Never    mind.   Master    Bacey," 
she  said,  turning  to  him,'^"  you  couldn't  under- 
sUnd." 

Bacey  muttered  to  himself  at  this.  He 
hated  being  told  he  couldn't  understand.  But 
just  then  Tom  woke.  He  said  his  headache 
was  better,  but  still  I  didn't  think  he  looked 
quite  well. 

''  Is  the  new  nurse  coming  to-day  1 "  he 
inquired  of  Sarah.     Sarah  shook  her  head. 

''I've  heard  nothing  about  her,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Partridge  can  have  settled 
anything,  and  perhaps  that's  why  she  came  home 
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"  I  don't  care  if  her  comes  or  if  her  doesn't," 
said  Bacey,  who  had  grown  very  brave.  "  Fvn 
going  to  Miss  Goldy-hair's."    . 

Sarah  wasn't  in  the  room  just  then,  and  I 
was  rather  glad  of  it.  Somehow  I  wouldn't 
have  liked  her  to  hear  our  name  for  the  young 
lady,  and'  I  told  him  he  wasn't  to  say  it  to  any- 
body but  Tom  and  me — perhaps  the  young 
lady  wouldn't  like  it. 

Bacey  said  nothing,  but  I  noticed  he  didn't 
say  it  again  before  Sarah.  He  was  a  queer 
little  boy  in  some  ways.  When  you  thought  he 
wasn't  noticing  a  thing  he'd  know  it  quite  well, 
and  then  he'd  say  it  out  again  some  time  when 
you  didn't  want  him  to,  very  likely. 

All  breakfast  time  I  kept  wondering  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Would  the  young  lady 
come  for  us  herself !  Would  she  send  to  ask 
Uncle  Geoff  to  let  us  go,  or  had  she  asked  him 
already  !  Tom  was  very  quiet — he  didn't  seem 
very  hungry,  though  he  said  his  headache  was 
better,  but  his  eyes  looked  heavy. 

"  I  wish  she'd  come,"  he  said  two  or  three 
times.  "  I'd  like  to  sit  on  her  kned  and  for 
her  to  tell  us  stories.  I'd  like  to  sit  on  some- 
body's knee.  You're  not  big  enough,  are  you, 
Audrey]" 

I  was  afraid  not,  but  I  did  my  best.  I 
sat  down  on  a  buffet  leaning  against  a  chair 
and  made  the  best  place  I  could  for  Tom. 

"  Is  your  head  bad  again,  Tom  t "  I  asked. 

"No,  only  I  like  sitting  this  way — quite 
still,"  he  replied. 

I  couldn't  help  being  afraid  that  he  was  ill. 
The  thought  made  me  very  unhappy,  for  it  was 
my  fault  that  he  had  gone  out  in  the  wet  and 
the  cold  the  night  before,  and  I  began  to  see 
that  I  had  not  been  taking  care  of  my  little 
brothers  in  the  right  way,  and  that  mother 
would  be  very  sorry  if  she  knew  all  about  it. 
It  made  me  feel  gentler  and  different  somehow, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  I  would  ask 
Miss  Goldy-hair  to  tell  me  how  I  could  know 
better  what  was  the  right  way.  I  was  just 
thinking  that,  and  I  think  one  or  two  tears 
had  dropped  on  Tom's  dark  hair,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Uncle  Geoff  came  in. 

At  first  I  couldn't  help  being  frightened. 
Miss  Goldy-hair  was  sure  to  have  told  him,  and 
however  nicely  she  had  told  him  I  didn't  see 
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how  it  was  jpoasible  he  shouldn't  be  angry.  I 
looked  up  at  hiin  and  the  tears  began  to  come 
quicker,  and  I  h^  to  hold  my  breath  to  keep 
myself  from  bursting  out  regular  crying.  To 
my  surprise  Uncle  GreofE  knelt  down  on  the 
floor  beside  me  and  stroked  my  head  very 
kindly. 

"  My  poor  little  Audrey^"  he  said,  "and  you 
have  been  unhappy  since  you  came  here  1  I  am 
so  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  you 
happy,  but  it  isn't  too  late  yet  to  try  again,  is 
iti" 

I  was  so  surprised  that  I  couldn't  speak.  I 
just  sat  still,  holding  Tom  close  in  my  aims, 
and  the  tears  dropping  faster  and  faster. 

"  I  thought  you  thought  I  was  so  naughty. 
Uncle  Geoff,"  I  said  at  last.  "  Mrs.  Partridge 
said  so,  and  she  said  we  were  such  a  trouble 
to  you.  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  if  we  went 
away ;  and  I  thought  we  tvere  getting  naughty. 
We  never  quarrelled  hardly  at  home." 

"  But  at  home  you  had  your  mother  and  your 
father,  who  understood  how  to  keep  you  happy, 
so  that  you  weren't  tempted  to  quarrel,"  said 
Uncle  Geoff.  "And  I'm  only  a  stupid  old 
uncle,  who  needs  teaching  himself,  you  see. 
Let's  make  a  compact,  Audrey.  If  you  are 
unhappy,  come  and  tell  me  yourself,  and  we'll 
see  if  we  can't  put  it  right.  Never  mind  what 
Mrs.  Partridge  says.  She  means  to  be  kind, 
but  she's  old,  and  it's  a  very  long  time  since  she 
had  to  do  with  children.  Now  will  you  promise 
me  thisy  Audrey  !  " 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Geoff,"  I  said,  in  a  very  low 
voice. 

"  And  you  will  never  think  of  running  away 
from  your  cross  old  uncle  again,  will  you  t " 
he  said. 

"No,  Uncle  Geoff,"  I  replied.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  be  naughty.  I  really  didn't.  But  we 
did  think  nobody  cared  for  us  here,  and  mother 
told  me  to  make  the  boys  happy." 

"And  we  will  make  them  happy.  We'll 
begin  to-day  and  see  if  we  can't  manage  to 
understand  each  other  better,"  said  Uncle 
Geoff,  cheerfully.  "  To-day  you  will  be  happy 
any  way,  I  think,  for  I  have  got  an  invitation 
for  you.     You  know  whom  it's  from  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  and  I  together.  Tom  who 
had  been  lying  quite  still  in  my  arms  all  this 
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time  listening  half  sleepily,  started  up  in 
excitement.  "  Yes,"  we  said,  "  it's  from  Miss 
Goldy-hair." 

"  Miss — how  much  !  "  said  Uncle  Geoff. 

We  couldn't  help  laughing.  % 

"We  called  her  that  because  we  didn't 
know  her  name,  and  her  hair  was  so  pretty," 
we  said. 

Uncle  Creoff  laughed  too. 

"  It's  rather  a  nice  name,  I  think,"  he  said. 
"  What  funny  creatures  children  are  !  I  must 
set  to  work  to  understand  them  better.  Well, 
yes,  you'rp  quite  right.  Miss  Goldy-hair  want^ 
you  all  three  to  go  and  spend  all  the  day  with  her. 
But  what's  the  matter  with  Tom  !  "  he  went  on. 
"  Have  you  a  headache,  my  boy  % "  for  Tom 
had  let  his  head  drop  down  again  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  "  and  a  sore  t'roat.  Uncle 
Geoff." 

Uncle  Geoff  looked  rather  grave  at  this. 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  you,  my  boy,"  be 
said. 

He  lifted  Tom  up  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  to  the  window  and  examined  his  throat. 

"  He  must  have  caught  cold,"  he  said. 
"It  isn't  very  bad  so  far,  but  I'm  afraid— 
I'm  very  much  afraid  he  mustn't  go  out 
to-day." 

He — Uncle  Geoff — looked  at  me  as  if  he 
were  wondering  how  I  would  take  this. 

"  Oh,  poor  Tom  I "  I  cried.  "  Oh,  Uncle  Geoff, 
it  was  all  my  fault  for  letting  him  go  out  last 
night.  Oh,  Uncle  Geoff,  do  forgive  me.  Ill  be 
so  goody  ftnd  I'll  try  to  amuse  poor  Tom  and 
make  him  happy  all  day." 

"  Then  you  don't  want  to  go  without  him  t  '^ 
said  Undo  Geoff. 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,"  I  replied.  "  Of  course 
I'd  not  leave  Tom  when  he's  ill,  and  when  it 
was  my  fault  too.  Oh,  Uncle  Geoff,  you  don't 
think  he's  going  to  be  very  ill,  do  you  !  " 

Tom  looked  up  very  pathetically. 

"Don't  cry,  poor  Audrey,"  he  said.  "My 
t'roat  isn't  so  vrezy  bad." 

Uncle  Greoff  was  very  kind. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  think  it'll  be  very 
bad.  But  you  must  take  great  care  of  him, 
Audrey.  And  I  don't  know  how  to  do. 
I  don't  like  your  being  left  so  much  alone,  and 
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jet  there's  no  one  in  the  house  fit  to  take  care 
of  you." 

"  Hasn't  Mrs.  Partridge  got  a  new  nurse  for 
ns!"  I  asked. 

"No,"   said   Uncle  GeofiE,   smiling  a  little. 
"She  hasn't  found  one  yet." 

There  came  a  sort  of  squeal  from  the  comer  of 
the  room.  We  all  started.  It  was  Bacey. 
He  was  playing  as  usual  with  his  beloved 
horses,  not  seeming  to  pay.  any  attention  to 
what  we  were  saying.  But  he  was  attending 
all  the  time,  and  the  squeal  was  a  squeal  of 
delight  at  hearing  that  the  new  nurse  was  not 
fxamng, 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Racey  %  "  I  said. 
"  Her's  not  tumming,"  he  shouted.  "  Her 
won't  whip  us." 

''Who  said  anything  about  being  whipped )  " 
said  Uncle  Geoff. 
We  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  I  said.    "  Mrs  Partridge 
fiiid  we  should  have  a  very  strict  nurse,  and  I 
don't  know  how  it  was  the  boys  thought  she'd 
whip  them.'* 
Uncle  Geoff  looked  rather  grave  again. 
"I  must  go,"  he  said.     "I  will  let  Miss 
Goldy-hair, — "he  smiled  again  when  he  said  it — 
"  I  will  let  her  know  that  I  can't  let  Tom  out 
to-day,  and  that  his  good  little  sister  won't  leave 
him;"  —  how   kind   I   thought   it   of    Uncle 
Heoff  to  say  that  I — **  and  I  must  do  the  best  I 
can  to  find  a  nice  nurse  for  you — one  that  won't 
whip  you,  Racey." 
"  Must  Tom  go  to  bed  r'  I  asked. 
"No,**  said  Uncle  Geoff,  "if  he  keeps  warm 
and  out  of  the  draughts.     Mrs.  Partridge  will 
come  up  to  see  him ;  but  you  needn't  be  afraid, 
Audrey,  I'm  not  going  to  say  anything  about 
last  night  to  her.     You  and  I  have  made  an 
Agreement,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Partridge  did  come  up,  and  she  was 
i^Uy  very  kind — much  kinder  than  she  had 
heen  before.  She  was  one  of  those  people  that 
get  nicer  when  you're  ill ;  and  besides,  Uncle 
^ff  had  said  something  to  her,  I'm  sure,  though 
I  never  knew  exactly  what.  Any  way  she  left 
off  calling  us  naughty  and  telling  us  what  a 
trouble  we  were.  But  it  was  all  thanks  to 
Hiss  ^ldy-hair«  Tom  and  I  said  so  to  each 
other  over  and  over  again.     No  one  else  could 
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have  put  things  right  the  way  she  had 
done. 

Tom  was  very  good  [and  patient,  though  his 
throat  was  really  pretty  bad  and  his  head  ached. 
Mrs.  Partridge  sent  him  up  some  black  currant 
tea  to  drink  a  little  of  every  now  and  then,  and 
Uncle  Geoff  sent  Benjamin  to  the  chemist's 
with  some  doctor's  writing  on  a  paper,  and  he 
brought  back  some  rather  nasty  medicine  which 
poor  Tom  had  to  take  every  two  hours.  But 
though  I  did  my  very  best  to  amuse  him,  and 
read  him  over  and  over  again  all  the  stories  I 
could  find,  it  seemed  a  very  long,  dull  morning, 
and  we  couldn't  help  thinking  how  different 
it  was  from  what  we  had  hoped  for — spending 
the  day  with  Miss  Goldy-hair,  I  mean. 

"  If  only  we  hadn't  gone  out  in  the  cold  last 
night  you'd  have  been  quite  well  to-day,  Tom," 
I  said  sadly. 

"  Yes,  but  then  we  wouldn't  have  found 
Miss  Goldy-hair,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  don't  see  that  it's  much  good  to  have 
found  her,"  said  I.  I  was  rather  dull  and  sorry 
about  Tom,  and  I  didn't  know  what  more  to  do 
to  amuse  him.  '^  I  don't  believe  we'll  see  her 
for  ever  so  long,  and  perhaps  she'll  forget  about 
us  as  she  has  such  a  lot  of  children  she  cares 
for." 

"  But  they're  poor  children,"  said  Tom, 
''  she  can't  like  them  as  much  as  us.  She 
said  so." 

"She  didn't  mean  it  that  way,"  I  said. 
**  She'd  be  very  angry  if  she  heard  you  say 
that,  as  if  poor  children  weren't  as  good  as  rich 
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"  But  she  did  say  so,"  persisted  Tom. 
"  When  I  asked  her  if  going  to  see  the  poor 
children  was  as  nice  as  if  she  had  us  always, 
she  said  no." 

"  Well,  she  meant  it  wasn't  as  nice  as  if  she 
was  mother  and  had  her  own  children  always. 
She  didn't  mean  anything  about  because  they 
were  poor.  /  believe  she  likes  poor  children 
best.  Lots  of  people  do,  and  I'm  sure  we've 
lots  of  trouble  too,  though  we're  not  poor.  If 
we'd  been  poor  like  the  ones  in  Little  Meg's 
Children^  or  Froggy^s  Brother  Ben,  Miss  Goldy- 
hair  would  bave  been  here  ever  so  early  this 
morning,  with  blankets  and  coals,  and  milk,  and 
bread  and  sugar — " 
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"And  'tawbeny  dam  and  delly  and  'ponge 
cakes  and  olanges  and  ebeiysing/'  interrupted 
Eacey,  coming  forward  from  his  comer. 

I  had  been  "  working  myself  up,"  as  Pierson 
used  to  call  it,  and  I  was  fast  persuading 
myself  that  Miss  Goldy-hair  was  very  unkind, 
and  that  after  all  we  were  poor  deserted  little 
creatures,  but  for  all  that  I  couldn't  help 
laughing  at  Baoey  breaking  in  with  his  list  of 
what  he  thought  the  greatest  delicacies.  Tom 
laughed  too — I  must  say  in  some  ways  Tom 
was  a  very  good  little  boy — in  spite  of  his  sore 
throat,  and  Baoey  was  standing  with  his  head 
on  one  side  considering  what  more  he  would 
wish  for  in  Miss  Goldy-hair's  basket,  when — 
wcunH  it  funny  1 — ^there  came  a  little  tap 
at  the  door,  and  almost  before  we  could  say 
"come  in,"  it  opened,  and^-oh,  how  delighted 
we  were — -in  walked  Miss  Goldy-hair  herself  ! 

She  was  smiling  with  pleasure  at  our  surprise, 
and  wonderful  to  say.  she  was  canying  a  big, 
big  basket,  such  a  big  basket  that  Tom,  who 
had  very  nice  manners  for  a  boy,  jumped  up  at 
once  to  help  her  with  it,  and  in  the  nice  way 
she  had  she  let  him  think  he  was  helping  her  a 
great  deal,  though  really  she  kept  all  the  weight 
of  it  herself,  till  between  them  they  got  it 
landed  safely  on  the  table. 

Kacey  danced  forward  in  delight. 

"  Audrey,  Audrey,"  he  cried,  "  her  has  got 
a  basket,  and  her  has  come.  Her  said  she 
would." 

Miss  Goldy-hair  stooped  down  to  kiss  his 
eager  little  face.  Then  she  turned  to  me  and 
kissed  me  too,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  hardly  deserved 
it. 

"  Did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  you, 
Audrey  ? "  she  said. 

I  felt  my  cheeks  get  very  red,  but  I  didn't 
speak. 

"  Didn't  you  promise  to  trust  me  last  night  %  " 
she  said  again. 

"Yes,  Miss  Goldy-hair,  but  I  didn't  know 
that  you'd  come  to  see  us  because  Tom  was  ill. 
You  said  you'd  come  to  fetch  us  to  have 
dinner  and  tea  with  you,  but  I  didn't  know 
you'd  come  when  you  heard  Tom  couldn't  go 
out." 

"Why,  don't  you  need  me  all  the  more 
because  you  can't  go  out  ? "  she  said  brightly. 
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"  I'm  going  to  stay  a  good  while  with  you, 
and  I  have  brought  some  little  things  to  please 
you." 

She  turned  to  the  basket  which  Eacey  had 
never  taken  his  eyes  off.  We  all  stood  round 
her,  gazing  eagerly.  There  were  aU  sort  of 
things  to  please  us — oranges,  and  a  few  grapes, 
and  actually  a  little  shape  of  jelly  and  some 
awfully  nice  funny  biscuits.  Then  there  were 
a  few  books,  and  two  or  three  little  dolls  ¥dthout 
any  clothes  on,  and  a  little  packet  of  pieces  of 
silk  and  nice  stuffs  to  dress  them  with,  and  a 
roll  of  beautiful  coloured  paper,  and  some  canvas 
with  patterns  marked  on  it,  and  bright-coloured 
wools. 

**  I've  brought  you  some  things  to  amuse 
you,"  said  Miss  Goldy-hair,  "  for  Tom  can't  go 
out,  and  it's  a  very  cold,  wet  day,  not  fit  for 
Audrey  or  Racey  to  go  out  either.  And  as 
your  tutor  won't  be  coming  as  Tom's  ill,  it 
would  be  a  very  long 'day  for  you  all  alone, 
wouldn't  it  I " 

Then  she  went  on  to  explain  to  us  what  she 
meant  us  to  do  with  the  things  she  had  brought. 
Some  of  them  were  the  same  that  the  children 
she  had  told  us  about  had  to  amuse  them  when 
they  were  ill,  and  she  let  Tom  and  Kacey  choose 
a  canvas  pattern  each,  and  helped  them  to  begin 
working  them  with  the  pretty  wools. 

"How  nice  it  would  be  to  make  something 
pretty  to  send  to  your  mother  for  Christmas ! 
Wouldn't  she  be  surprised  1 "  she  said ;  and  Tom 
was  so  pleased  at  the  thought  that  he  set  to 
work  very  hard  and  tried  so  much  that  he  soon 
learnt  to  do  cross-stitch  quite  well.  Baoey  did 
a  little  of  his  too,  but  after  a  while  he  got  tired 
of  it  and  went  back  to  his  horses,  and  we  heard 
him  "  gee-up  "-ing,  and  "  gee-woh  "-ing,  and 
"  stand  there,  will  you  "-ing  in  his  comer  just 
as  usual. 

"What  a  merry  little  fellow  he  is,"  said 
Miss  Groldy-hair,  ^how  well  he  amuses  him- 
self." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  he  hasn't  been  near  so  dull 
as  Tom  and  me.  He  was  only  frightened  for 
fear  the  new  nurse  should  whip  him.  Bnt 
Uncle  Geoff  has  promised  she  sha'n't,  and  so 
now  Bacey's  quite  happy  and  doesn't  mind 
anything.  I  don't  think  he  minds  about 
mother  going  away  now." 
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"He's  ench  a  little  boy,"  said  Miss  Goldy- 

Snt  I  was  a  little  mistaken  abont  Baoey. 
He  thought  of  things  more  than  I  knew. 

Then  Miss  Qoldy-hair  helped  me  to  begin 
dressing  the  little  dolls.  They  were  for  a  little 
ill  girl  who  cooldn't  dress  them  for  herself,  as 
she  had  to  lie  flat  down  all  day  and  could 
hardly  move  at  all,  because  her  back  was  weak 
somehow,  but  sbe  was  very  fond  of  little  dolls 
and  liked  to  have  thera  pnt  round  her  where 
sbe  could  see  them.    I  had  never  dressed  such 


small  ones  before,  and  it  was  great  fun,  though 
rather  difBcult.  But  after  I  had  worked  at 
them  for  a  good  while  Hies  Goldy-hair  told 
both  Tom  and  me  that  we'd  better  leave  off 
for  a  while  and  go  on  with  our  work  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  It's  never  a  good  plan  to  work  at  anything 
till  you  get  quite  tired,"  she  said.  "  It  only 
makes  you  feel  wearied  and  cross,  and  then  you 
never  have  the  same  pleasure  in  the  work  again. 
Besides,  it  must  be  nearly  your  dinner-time,  and 
I  must  be  thinking  of  going  home." 


{To  ht  continwd.) 
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WAS  walking  along  a  moorland  path, 
In  days  that  are  now  long  past ; 
Those  far-away  days  seem  always  bright, 
Those  days  that  never  can  last. 

As  I  wandered  then  over  the  moorland, 
A  girl  and  a  kid  passed  by, 

I  could  see  the  loiring  affection 
Of  the  kid^  in  the  creature's  eye. 

The  girl  wore  a  look  as  loving. 
As  she  gazed,  I  could  not  but  think, 

And  she  carried  a  pan  of  nice  new  milk 
For  the  poor  little  thing  to  drink. 

I  stopped  and  spoke  qurte  gently,  ^ 
Por  I  feared  to  frighten  the  kidj 

As  it  was,  it  crept  to  its  mistress. 
In  her  dress  its  small  head  hid. 


"  You  are  fond  of  your  pet,"  said  I,  smiling ; 

"It  returns  your  love,  I  see." 
She  sighed,  as  she  answered  quickly, 

"It  seems  all  the  world  to  me. 

"  I  have  no  father,  or  mother, 

I  have  lost  the  sisters  I  had; 
Ah  !  were  it  not  for  Daisy, 

My  life  would  indeed  be  sad. 

"There  is  no  one  here  who  loves  me, 

I'm  maid  at  a  farmer'  s  near. 
They  give  me  food,  and  are  not  unkind, 

But  there's  no  one  who  holds  me  dear. 

"There  is  no  one  whose  eyes  will  brighten 
When  they  hear  my  step  at  the  door, 

But  Daisy,  who  loves  me  the  best  of  all, 
Although  she  must  know  I'm  so  poor. 

"But  we  share  our  meals  together. 

This  is  our  supper  here ; 
Good-bye,  Ma'am,  I  thank  you  kindly ; 

Make  haste,  now,  Daisy  dear.' 
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Yes,  Balph." 
I've  got  an  idea." 
Well,  what  is  it  %  " 
"  Come  away  behind  this 
big  rock,  and  I'll  tell  you,  I 
don't  want  Christie  to  hear." 

Tom  followed  obediently.  There  was  no- 
thing surprising  to  birn  in  the  fact  that  Ralph 
had  a  new  idea,  for  they  came  tumbling  out  of 
his  active  Kttle  brain  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
sooro  a  day,  and  Tom  had  to  listen  and  help  to 
carry  them  out  like  a  dutiful  younger  brother. 
He  only  hoped  this  was  not  a  very  impossible 
plan,  for  Balph  was  fond  of  trying  wonderful 
experiments,  and  when  they  did  not  succeed, 
(which  happened  pretty  often,)  he  would  some- 
times turn  round  upon  Tom  in  vexation,  and 
tell  him  that  it  was  all  his  fault,  which  Tom 
thought  rather  unreasonable  ;  but  then  Balph 
did  not  always  mean  what  he  said  when  he 
was  cross,  and  as  they  were  really  a  very 
devoted  little  pair  of  brothers,  the  cloud  soon 
passed  off  and  left  no  ill-will  behind  it. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  when  they  got 
behind  the  big  rock,  Kalph  did  not  seem  so 
ready  to  speak  as  usual.  He  was  watching 
their  sister  Christie,  as  she  walked  slowly 
along  the  sand  a  little  way  off,  seemingly 
buried  in  a  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
Tom  ventured  to  give  him  a  gentle  reminder. 

'^You  said  you  had  an  idea,"  he  suggested 
aft«r  waiting  a  minute. 

"Did  1%  IVe  forgotten  what  it  was — do 
look  at  Chriss,  she  will  walk  into  the  sea 
presently — oh,  I  remember  now,  it  was  about 
her  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  Do  you  recollect 
what  she  said  to  mamma  at  luncheon  yester- 
day 1 " 

'^  Wasn't  it  something  about  a  seaweed  that 
she  wants  to  find  and  take  back  to  London  %  " 

"Yes.  Ever  since  we  came  to  the  seaside, 
you  know  how  she  has  been  always  hunting 
about  the  rocks  and  reading  that  dry  old  book 
<m  seaweeds  she  has  got  there.  I  never  knew 
till  yesterday  what  she  was  looking  for,  but  by 
what  she  said  to  mamma,  I  think  she  wants  to 
find  a  seaweed  with  a  long  name,  which  I  can't 
remember   now,   to   send   to  the   society  she 
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belongs  to,  which  would  give  her  a  prize  for  a 
good  bit  of  it." 

"Well,  but  what  of  thatf"  said  his 
brother. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Tom,  she  hasn't  found  it  all 
this  time,  and  I  think  it  must  grow  somewhere 
quite  away  where  it  would  not  be  easily  seen — 
perhaps  under  those  cliffs.  Now  she  could  not 
get  there  to  get  it,  but  we  might,  what  do  you 
say,  Tom  %  " 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  dangerous  by  our- 
selves)" said  Tom,  consideringly,  looking  at 
the  place  his  brother  had  pointed  out. 

They  were  standing  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
beach,  which  though  straight  just  there,  was 
curved  further  on  into  a  deep  bay  of  about  a 
mile  in  length.  At  the  end  of  this  bay,  the 
cliff  jutted  sharply  out  into  the  sea  for  some 
distance,  and  the  rocks,  which  were  elsewhere 
scattered  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  with 
perhaps  a  single  one  standing  up  here  and 
there,  were  so  formed  as  to  make  a  broad, 
almost  flat,  ledge  under  it,  on  the  side  facing 
the  boys. 

"  You  wasn't  talking  of  going  there  by  your- 
selves, was  you  %  "  said  a  voice  behind  them. 

Both  started,  and  looking  round,  saw  a  boy 
about  their  own  age  dressed  in  sailor's  clothes. 
He  looked  back  at  them  gravely. 

"  It  ain't  safe  up  there  without  some  one  as 
knows  the  place,"  he  said. 

"  Isn't  it  1 "  said  Ralph  doubtfully.  "  Have 
you  ever  been  there  1 " 

The  other  boy  laughed. 

"  I  should  think  so ;  often  enough.  I  know 
every  inch  of  those  cliffs.  Don't  you  know 
they  are  called  the  Black  Hocks?  Perhaps 
you  are  new  to  the  place  though." 

"Yes,  we  are,"  said  Tom,  "we  only  came 
last  week.  Our  names  are  Balph  and  Tom 
Gordon.     What's  yours  %  " 

"Peter  Gaff.  I'm  going  to  sea  next  year. 
Father's  away  now  in  his  ship ;  when  he  goes 
again  I  shall  go  with  him." 

"  Aren't  you  rather  young  f  "  asked  Ralph, 
grandly,  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  eight  years. 

Peter  drew  himself  up. 

"I  shall  be  nine  come  August,  and  there's 
plenty  goes  younger  than  me.     I  want  to  go 
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away;    there's   no   one    here    to    care  about 
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"  Not  your  mother  1 "  asked  Tom. 

"  Ain't  got  none,"  replied  the  boy  shortly. 

"  Why  are  those  called  the  Black  Rocks  %  " 
asked  Ralph,  discreetly  changing  the  subject. 

"  'Cause  they're  so  dangerous.  People  have 
got  killed  there  hundreds  of  times.  It  looks 
all  right  at  low  tide,  when  the  sand  is  dry 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  clifE,  but  for 
all  it  seems  so  close,  it  takes  some  time  to  get 
out  there ;  and  run  as  you  may  coming  back 
the  tide 's  pretty  sure  to  catch  you  if  you  don't 
know  just  how  much  time  to  give  yourself. 
That's  why  folks  don't  go  there  mostly,  except 
when  some  one  o£E  the  coast  is  with  them.  We 
knows  the  ways  of  it,  you  see." 

"Couldn't  one  climb  up  the  clifEl"  asked 

Tom. 

Peter  shook  his  head.  ''  There's  only  one 
way,  and  no  one  can  climb  it  as  isn't  used  to  it. 
I'll  go  with  you  if  you  like  to-morrow,  but  it's 
too  late  to-day.     Look  at  the  tide." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  great  wave  dashed  over 
the  rock  by  which  they  were  standing,  and 
covered  them  with  a  shower  of  spray.  They 
had  stood  talking  for  so  long  that  the  tide  had 
come  in  without  their  noticing  it,  and  Ralph's 
pet  boat,  which  papa  had  given  him  only 
yesterday,  was  gaily  dancing  away  from  the 
place  where  he  had  left  it,  and  bid  fair  to  be 
wrecked  upon  the  noble  sand  castle  which  they 
had  made  near,  but  which  was  now  fast  be- 
coming a  shapeless  mass  rising  out  of  the  water. 

"  Oh,  my  boat  1 "  cried  Ralph.  "  I  must  go 
and  get  it !  '* 

And  pulling  off  his  shoes  and  socks,  he  rushed 
through  the  shallow  water  foU6wed  by  Tom 
and  Peter,  who  arrived  just  as  he  seized  the 
boat  by  a  vigorous  effort,  and  sprang  upon 
the  top  of  the  sand-heap. 

''  I  can  see  mamma  waving  to  us  to  come  in," 
he  cried,  "and  there  is  Christie  calling  too. 
They  are  afraid  we  shall  be  caught.  Let 's  all 
stand  together  on  the  heap,  that  they  may  see 
we're  safe,  and  then  we  will  run  back." 

Which  they  did,  and  arrived  at  the  beach 
with  nothing  worse  than  splashed  clothes. 
They  looked  round  for  Peter,  but  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 
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"  Never  mind,  Tom,"  said  Ralph,  consolingly, 
as  they  were  sent  up  stairs  to  change  their 
things,  "  we  won't  be  disappointed  of  our  little 
excursion.  Peter  shall  come  with  us  to-morrow 
at  low  tide,  and  then  we  shall  be  all  right.^ 

Tom  did  not  answer,  for  he  was  a  litfle 
uneasy  in  his  conscience.  Not  a  word  had 
been  said  of  getting  leave  from  papa  and 
mamma,  and  Tom  felt  pretty  certain  that  thej 
ought  not  to  go  without  it  to  such  a  dangerous 
place  with  no  better  guide  than  Peter,  sure 
though  the  boy  had  seemed  of  his  power  to 
lead  them  there  safely.  Perhaps  a  little 
feeling  of  alarm  was  at  the  bottom  of  Tom'^ 
desire  to  tell  his  porents,  but  for  this  very 
reason  he  would  not  suggest  it  to  his  brother, 
knowing  that  Ralph,  himself  as  fearless  as  a 
boy  could  be,  would  instantly  accuse  him  of 
cowardice,  and  that  Tom  could  not  stand.  He 
thought  over  it  for  a  long  time  in  bed  that 
night,  but  fell  asleep  before  he  came  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  As  for  Ralph  himself, 
the  thought  had  also  occurred  to  him,  but  he 
tried  to  put  it  away,  knowing  well  what  the 
answer  would  be  from  papa — that  he  would 
take  them  himself  some  day.  That  would  quite 
do  away  with  all  the  excitement  of  it,  thought 
Ralph,  and  at  last  he  decided  to  say  nothing 
about  it  till  the  next  day. 

'  At  breakfast,  however,  only  Christie  ap- 
peared, telling  them  that  mamma  was  in  bed 
with  a  bad  headache,  and  must  not  be  disturbed 
on  any  account. 

"  So  you  had  better  go  down  to  the  beach  by 

yourselves,"  finished  Christie,  "  only  first  nm 

to  the  chemist's  and  ask  him  to  make  up  this 

prescription.     I  sha'n't  be  able  to  leave  mamma 

alone." 

"  Where's  papal "  asked  Ralph. 

**  Didn't  you  know  he  had  gone  to  London  1 
He  had  breakfast  before  you  were  out  of  bed, 
and  went  off  an  hour  ago.  Some  one  sent  for 
him  on  business,  which  will  keep  him  two  or 
three  days,  I  am  afraid." 

The  boys  hurried  over  their  breakfast,  and 
did  their  errand  as  quickly  as  possible;  then 
scampered  down  to  the  beach,  while  Christie 
went  back  to  her  mother,  feeling  quite  at  ease 
about  them,  for  they  had  often  been  sent  down 
alone  before  and  had  taken  no  harm.     Alas  1 


The  Black  Bocks. 


they  were  not  quite  so  worthy  of  trust  as  she 
supposed.  It  was  about  ten  when  the  boys 
reached  the  shore,,  and  the  tide  was  just 
beginning  to  turn.  Clearly  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  if  the  boys  meant  to  go  this  morning, 
bat  no  Peter  was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

''This  settles  it,"  said  Tom,  speaking  timidly, 
however;  "I  have  been  thinking  all  night 
that  we  ought  not  to  go  without  leave,  and  now 
of  course  we  can't  go  without  Peter." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Balph,  not  confessing 
that  he  secretly  thought  the  same ;  ''  we  can't 
ask  leave,  as  papa  is  away,  and  mamma  ill, 
and  Christie  must  not  know,  because  I  want  to 
surprise  her  with  the  seaweed.  If  we  are  very 
quick,  the  tide  canH  catch  us,  and  we  only  lose 
time  waiting  for  Peter.  You're  not.  afraid, 
Tom!" 

The  last  words  nettled  Tom,  and  forgetting 
everything  else  in  his  determination  to  prove 
his  courage,  he  ran  on  first,  exclaiming,  ''  Of 
coarse  not !  come  along  ! " 

They  started  gaily,  running  races  along  the 
sand,  and  every  now  and  then  looking  round  to 
see  if  they  were  followed.  But  no,  not  a 
creature  was  in  sight,  save  the  sea-gulls 
gracefully  skimming  over  the  water ;  not  even 
A  boat  near.  So  fast  did  they  run,  that  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  the  Black  Bocks  were 
reached. 

"  Oh,  what  a  jolly  place  I  "  cried  Tom,  "  look 
lit  all  the  sea  anemones,  Balph,  and  the  shells  and 
starfish  in  the  pools.  This  is  ten  times  better 
than  the  other  rocks ;  and  here's  no  end  of 
seaweed.',' 

"Yes^  but  it's  not  the  right  kind,"  said 
Halph.  "  Ghriss  described  it  to  mamma  very 
exactly,  so  I  don't  think  I  could  mistake  it. 
Come  and  help  me  to  look." 

The  two  boys  hunted  very  carefully  for  a 
long  time,  but  without  success,  till  suddenly, 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  Balph  pulled 
a  long  dark  piece  out  of  one  of  the  deepest  pools. 
"  I  am  sure  this  is  it ! "  he  cried ;  "  it  is  just 
like  Christie's  description,  and  at  any  rate  I 
never  saw  any  like  it  before." 

He  stooped  again  to  choose  a  good  piece  of 
the  seaweed,  when  a  cry  of  horror  from  Tom 
caased  him  to  look  round.  In  their  busy 
search,  they  had  forgotten  the  tide,  and  it  was 
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coming  in  rapidly.  Already  several  of  the 
rocks  wete  covered,  and  scarcely  a  couple  of 
yards  was  left  dry  between  the  cliffs  and  the 
sea,  while  evecy  moment  brought  those  splash- 
ing, rolling  waves  a  little  closer. 

Balph  stood  for  an  instant,  gazing  as  if  fas- 
cinated, then  seizing  Tom  by  the  hand,  he  cried, 
"We  must  run,"  and  both  set  o£E  as  fast  as 
their  legs  would  carry  them. 

But  swift  as  they  were,  the  tide  was  swifter, 
and  before  long  they  were  running  in  the  water 
above  their  ankles,  and  the  wind,  which  was 
full  against  them,  dashed  the  blinding  spray 
in  their  faces,  and  prevented  them  from  seeing 
where  they  were  going.  They  struggled  bravely 
on  for  a  little,  till  a  bigger  wave  than  usual 
broke  near  them,  and  sent  the  overflowing 
water  rushing  up  to  their  knees.  Then  Balph 
gasped  out — 

"  It's  no  use,  Tom,  we  can't  do  it.  Come 
back  again,"  and  turning,  they  made  their  way 
back  to  the  rocks,  where  at  least  there  was  a 
little  space  still  left  dry ;  but  that  was  no  place 
of  safety,  as  both  knew  full  well,  for  high- 
water  mark  was  far,  far  above  their  heads,  and 
no  way  of  climbing  the  steep,  dark  wall  was  to 
bcseen. 

"  We  must  wait  here,"  said  Balph,  very  low. 
"  It  can't  be  long  now." 

Tom  shrank  up  to  his  brother's  side,  pale 
and  trembling. 

"  Balph,"  he  whispered  timidly,  "  don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  say  our  prayers  1  we  have 
been  very  naughty,  you  know." 

"You  haven't,  Tom,"  said  Balph,  despair- 
ingly; "it  was  all  my  doing  that  we  came 
without  leave,  and  now — oh,  Tom,  I  can*t  stay 
here  and  die !  " 

"If  we  asked  to  be  forgiven — "  still  whis- 
pered Tom. 

Balph  did  not  answer,  but  he  made  no  re- 
sistance, and  the  two  little  boys  knelt  down 
there  upon  the  hard  rock,  holding  each  other 
tight,  and  prayed  more  earnestly  than  they 
had  ever  done  before. 

A  minute  after,  a  great  wave  dashed  up,  and 
flung  a  cloud  of  spray  over  them,  making  them 
cling  together,  and  almost  scream  with  fear. 
The  next  must  surely  wash  them  away  alto- 
gether,  and  then — 
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Hark  1  a  call !  Ilalph  screamed  an  answer. 

Bat  at  that  moment  the  wave  returned,  and 
with  Buch  force  that  he  lost  his  footing  and 
fell,  dragging  Tom  with  him,  just  as  a  boat 
came  rapidly  up.  They  heard  a  cry  "  Keep  up," 
felt  a  grasp  at  their  clothes;  but  a  dreadfnl 
feeling  of  faintness  came  over  them,  and  they 
knew  no  more 

When  Ralph  opened  his  eyes  be  was  lying  In 
his  own  little  room,  and  bis  mother  was  by  his 
side,  watching  him  with  a  pale,  anxious  face. 

"  Is  that  you,  mamma  1  where's  Tom  1 "  he 
said,  sleepily. 

"Tom  is  quite  safe,  darling,  in  the  other 
room:  lie  still  now  and  drink  this,"  and  she 
gave  him  eomething  hot,  which  he  took 
obediently,  but  then  started  up,  saying, — 

"I  thought  we  were  on  the  rocks;  what 
has  happened  1  oh,  mother,  I  remember,  we — I 
— was  very  naughty.     Please  forgive  me." 

His  mother  only  kissed  him,  with  tears  in 
ber  eyes,  for  she  was  too  thankful  to  have  her 
boys  safe  to  think  of  scolding  them,  for,  as 
they  afterwards  heard,  they  were  very  near 
drowning. 

Peter  had  been  delayed  in  some  way,  and 
BMcbing  the  sands  some  titne  after  the  boys 
had  stovta^W  waited  a  tfttle  while,  supposing 
that  they  had  not  arrfved.  He  began  at  lost 
to  suspect  the  truth,  and  as  the  tide  wa£  then 
too  far  advanced  for  him  to  think  of  running 


to  the  rocks,  be  rushed  to  a  fisherman  near, 
and  begged  to  be  taken  there  in  bis  boat.  M 
they  neared  the  spot  they  could  see  the  boys, 
but  though  they  made  all  the  baste  possible, 
they  could  not  reach  them  before  the  teirible 
moment  described  above,  ^'either  of  the  boyg 
was  hurt,  beyond  a  slight  cold,  but  both  were 
very  much  subdued  by  the  adventure,  and 
Ralph  owned,  though  almost  with  tears  in  bis 
eyes,  that  he  had  quite  deserved  the  loss  of  tk 
seaweed,  which  bod  been  washed  out  of  iiis 
hands  in  tbe  fright. 

"But  Christie  sha'n't  lose  it,"  he  declared; 
"  I'll  pay  Peter  out  of  my  allowance  to  go  and 
get  some  more." 

But  though  Peter  went,  it  was  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
take  any  payment  for  the  beautiful  piece  Ite 
brought  back. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  stoutly,  "  I  got  you  into 
the  scrape  by  not  ccmung  in  time,  and  thia  i> 
to  help  make  up," 

Bat  when  papa  beard  the  story,  he  insisted 
on  giving  Peter  a  handsome  present  in  (he 
shape  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  for  having  saved 
his  boys'  lives. 

Tom  and  Ralph  ore  grown-up  now,  and  put 
such  antics,  but  they  have  never  fOTgotloi, 
and  never  are  likely  to  forget,  their  adventoie 
on  the  Black  Bocks. 

Ethel  Stbemfielk 


A  SAD  TALE  OF  A  TAIL. 

FOE  VE-EY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 

NCE  up-on  a  tiine  there  liy-ed  three  mon-keys. 

They  were  not  un-hap-py  caged  mon-keys, 

but  wild,  free,  joy-ous   creartures,  sport-ing 

arbout   at  large.      How-ever,   though  they 

were  wild,  and  joy-ous,  they  were  not  ami- 

arble ;  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  were  not  so.     They 

were  friends,  as  they  call-ed  them-selves,  but  not  what  I 

should  call  friends  ;  for  they  were  of-ten  spite-ful  to  one 

an-o-ther,   and   each  ra-ther  en-joy-ed    any  mis-for-tune 

which  might  fall  upon   the  other  two.     Their   names 

were.  Sharp-eyes,  Mm-ble,  and  Mis-chie£ 

Now  one  day,  when  co-coa-nuts  were  scarce,  and  o-ther 
food  rf  tt»  same  Hai.  m*  jAattirftil,  the  three  mon-keys 
a-greed  to  go  down  to  the  shore,  and  see  if  tftqr  eoi^ 
not  get  fish  of  some  kind  for  their  sup-per.     They  did 
not  like  go-ing  in-to  the 
sea,  so  they  thought  they 
might  try  and  catch  a  ten- 
der young  crab  or  two,  as 
they  were  to  be  found  on 
the  shore.     Crabs  hap-pen- 
ed  to  be  rarther  plen-ti-ful 
in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  mon-keys,  all  three, 
thought  it  a  cheer-ful  i-dea 
to  have  some  for  sup-per. 
The    dif-fl-cul-ty   of  catch- 
ing them  did  not  oc-cur  to 

them.  .mi, 

Ar-riv-ed  at  the  shore,  they  could  not  see  the  crabs.  The 
crabs,  how-ever,  had  seen  them,  and  had  hid-den  them- ' 
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selves  in  crev-i-ces  in  the  rocb. 

The  mon-keys  felt  sad,  and  sat 

op-po-site  to  where  they  saw 

a  lit-tle  piece  of  a  crab's  claw 

peep-ing  out  from  a  cleft  in 

the    rock.       Sharp-eyes    had 

no-tic-ed  it  first,  I  must  tell 

you.      Sud-den-ly,     Mis^chief 

seiz-ed    hold    of   Sharp-eyes' 

tail,  and,  to  the  as-ton-ish-ment 

of   the    un-hap-py    mon-key, 

thrust  it  in-to  the  crev-ice,  ei- 

claim-ing,   as   he    did    so, — 

"  Hap-py  thought !  a  new  way 

to  catch  crabs."     He  and  Nim-ble  tell  to  gri-mac-ing,  and 

laugh-ing,  while  poor  Sharp-eyes  was  in-deed  in-clined  to 

do  very  much  the  re-verse.     For  the  large  strong  claws  of 

a  gi-gan-tic  crab,  who  was  tight-ly  wedg-ed  in-to  a  hole, 

had  seiz-ed  him  fast,  and  --^^_    -^-__ 


there  was  no  get-ting  free. 
Sharp-eyes  pull-ed  with  all 
his  might,  cry-ing  to  his  iU- 
na-tur-ed  com-pan-i-ons  to 
help  him.  Mis-chief  only 
laugh-ing-ly  re-fused,  but 
per-haps  Nim-ble  might 
have  re-lent-ed,  and  come 
to  his  aid,  had  he  not  now 
felt  a  se-vere  pinch  at  the 
end  of  his  own  tail ;  he  gave 
a  long  scream  of  pain,  and 
tum-ed    head   over  heels. 
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bring-ing  his  tail  down  with  such  a  se-vere.  thump  up-on 
the  ground,  that  the  crab  that  was  at-tach-ed  to  it — 
being  for-tu-nate-ly  a  small  one — was  knock-ed  So  vio- 
lent-ly  a-gainst  the  rocks  that  it  re-lax-ed  its  hold  and 
fell  in-to  the  sea. 

Then  these  two  self-ish  young  apes,  Nim-ble  and  Mis- 
chief, one  from  fear  and  the  o-ther  lirom  wick-ed-ness,  gal- 
lop-ed  off.  And  poor  Sharp-eyes  was  left  a  luck-less, 
pri-son-er,  puU-ing  and  drag-ging  with  his  hands  at  his 
un-for-tu-nate  tail,  which  was  flrm-ly  grip-ped  by  the  large 
crab.  It  was  in-deed  a  fear- 
fiil  mo-ment   of  men-tal,   as 

well  as  bod-i-ly,  a-gony  for  the 

hap-less  Shaip-eyes  when  he 

dis-co-ver-ed   that    his   cru-el 

com-pan-i-ons    were    leav-ing 

him  to  his  most  mis-er-a-ble 

fate.     He  was  left  now  quite 

a-lone.     What  could  be  doite  ? 

Alas,  no-thing !     The  pangs 

of  hun-ger  now  as-sail-ed  him.  i^^ca*. 

Oh  J   if  he  were  but  free  he  «*;?*» 


would  be  well  con- tent  to  live 

on  herbs  for  the  fu-ture  and 

leave  crabs  a-lone.      "  Ah ! " 

thought  the  hap-less  mon-key, — "  What  would  I  not  give 

now  for  a  few  green  ber-ries  and  a  draught  of  de-li-ci- 

ous  cold  water," 

Think-ing  of  water  made  him  no-tice  the  splash  of  the 
ti-ny  waves  near  him  ;  he  could  hear  them  now  much  more 
dis-tinct-ly  than  at  first.  The  poor  mon-key  won-der-ed 
what  could  be  the  rea-son  of  this.     A-las,  a-las !  he  soon 
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dis-co-ver-ed  that  the  tide  was  ris-ing.  It  was  then  e-ven 
al-most  touch-ing  him.  Our  poor  Sharp-eyes !  in  a  ve-iy 
few  ini-nutes  the  wa-ter  was  wash-ing  o-ver  him,  and 
his  trou-bles  were  end-ed. 

When  the  tide  turn-ed  a-gain,  the  bo-dy  of  the  mon-key 
lay  up-on  the  sands,  wash-ed  up  by  the  sea.  The  bo-dy, 
with  but  half  a  tail — for  the  crab  had  nip-ped  it  in  two. 

As  you  may  sup-pose,  my  lit-tle  friends,  the  wick-ed 
Mis-chief  and  Nim-ble  came  to  no  good  af-ter  this.  Nim- 
ble was  shot  by  a  hunt-er.  And  Mis-chief  was  caught,  and 
is  now  go-ing  a-bout  in  tight  boots,  a  red  jack-et,  cock-ed 
hat  and  fea-ther,  danc-ing  in  great  pain,  to  the  mu-sic  of  a 
crack-ed  or-gan.  His  mas-ter  is  a  cru-el  one,  and  he  rich-ly 
de-serves  his  fate-. 


SIMPLE    WORK   FOR  LITTLE    PEOPLE 


By  Mks.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


TOILET  CUSHION. 

Materials,     A  piece  of  veryfiTte  while  Swiss  muslin  nine 

inches  square,  a  little  bright-eolmired  Shetland  or  fine  wool, 

a  very  fine  rug  needle,  a  half  yard  of  narrow  white  braid, 

arcd  one  yard  of  silk  or  other  fringe. 

HE  design  must  first  be  drawn  on 
paper,  and  consists  of  sprays  of 
leaves  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  Vandykes,  having  a  single  leaf 
in  each.  If  you  cannot  draw  correctly,  you 
can  easily  do  so  by  procuring  a  spray  of  leaves 
off  a  rose-bush  in  the  garden,  and  tracing  round 
it.  Draw  a  circle  5  inches  in  diameter,  in  which 
draw  4  sprays  of  3  leaves,  each  spray  occupy- 
ing the  space  of  one  quarter  of  the  circle.  Let 
the  steins  incline  towards  the  centre.  Now 
draw  8  Vandykes  round  the  circle,  in  each  of 
which  draw  a  single  leaf  to  correspond  with 
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those  in  the  sprays — ^the  leaf  running  to  the 
point  of  the  Vandyke,  which  should  be  about 
2  inches ;.deep.  The  design  being  thus  prepared, 
place  it  under  the  muslin,  on  which,  trace  it 
with  a  fine  black-lead  pencil,  or  a  brash,  and 
indigo  mixed  with  thin  gum-water. 

Now  remove  the  paper,  and  with  the  Shet- 
land wool,  chain-stitch  the  sprays  and  single 
leaves  in  the  Vandykes  very  finely,  or  fill 
them  up  with  crewel  work  stitch.  Take  a 
piece  of  white  braid  sufficient  to  ^o  round 
the  circle,  and  with  the  wool,  slightly,  and 
loosely,  work  a  row  of  open  batton-hole 
stitches  on  the  inside  edge  of  it,  and  run 
it  neatly  round  the  circle,  taking  the  two 
ends  through  the  muslin,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
fasten  braid  off  invisibly.  Cut  the  mnslin 
away  between  the  Vandykes,  leaving  safficient 
outside  each  to  form  a  narrow  turning,  which 
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mast  be  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  cushion. 
On  this  taming  lay  the  silk  fringe,  and  run 
it  neatly  round   each  Vandyke,  making    the 
edge  exactly  cover  the  mark  forming  the  out- 
line of  the  Vandykes.      Now  make  a  cushion 
of  strong  white  linen,  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
the  fringed  points  to  touch  the  table ;  the  bottom 
may  be  covered  with  silk,  and  the  top  with 
ssfem  or  silk.     Pill  it  tightly  but  not  too  hard, 
and  tack  the  circle  round  which  the  braid  is 
sewn  to  the  top  of  the  cushion,  allowing  the 
points  to  fall  over.      Make  a  pretty  knot  of 
coloiu«d  and  white  ribbon  mixed,  and  tack  it 
in  the  centre,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this 
i&  a  very  pretty  cushion  when  complete. 

A     KNITTED     PINCUSHION,     LEAF 

PATTERN. 

MaUrials.  A  reel  of  CotUes^s  ooUoti  No.  80,  and  2 
knitting'Tuedles  No.  17,  finer  if  you  knit  loosely, 
CalcuJaU  9  UUchea  for  ecuh  pattern^  and  5  for  each 
pearl  stripe  ;  3  paiiems  with  a  pearl  stripe  heitoeen  eac?i ; 
makes  a  good  sixed  pincushion. 

There  is  a  pearl  stripe  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  that  is,  4  stripes,  altogether,  but  the 
direction  given  now  is  only  for  the  open 
work  pattern,  to  save  space.  Knit  8  rows  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  work,  1  plain,  and 
1  pnrl,  to  correspond  with  edge. 

1st  row:  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1> 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  5,  knit  2  together. 

2nd  row  :  knit  8,  knit  2  together. 

3rd  row :  knit  2,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  4,  knit  2  together. 

4th  row :  knit  8,  knit  2  together. 

5th  row :  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  three,  knit  2  together. 

6th  row :  knit  8,  knit  2  together. 

7th  row :  knit  4,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  2,  knit  2  together. 

8th  row :  knit  8,  knit  2  together. 


9th  row :  knit  5,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  1,  knit  2  together. 

10th  row :  knit  8,  knit  2  together. 

11th  row:  knit  6,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2  together. 

12th  row :  knit  8,  knit  2  together, 

OPEN  EDGE  TO  TRIM  IT  WITH. 

Cast  on  13  stitches. 

1st  row :  slip  1,  knit  2  together,  put  over 
the  thread  twice,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  put 
over  the  thread  twice,  knit  2  together,  put  over 
the  thread  twice,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  put 
over  the  thread  once,  knit  2  together. 

2nd  row :  put  over  the  thread,  knit  5,  purl  1^ 
knit  2,  purl  1,  knit  1,  purl  1,  knit  3,  purl  1, 
knit  2. 

3rd  row :  slip  1,  knit  2  together,  put  over 
the  thread  twice,  knit  2  together,  knit  13. 

4th  row :  cast  off  5,  knit  9,  purl  1,  knit  2. 

PAIR  OF  REINS  IN  GARTER  STITCH. 

Materials,     A  half  cut  of  scarlet  AUoa  yarn,  8  yards  of 

broad  scarlet  braid,  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  ami  a  half  of  little 

brass  bells,  2  knitting-pins  No,  12  or  14. 

Cast  on  14  stitches,  knit  1st  row  plain ;  2nd 
row,  make  a  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  the  row, 
by  knitting  first  the  front  of  the  stitch  and 
then  the  back.  Repeat  same  as  these  2  rows 
till  you  have  36  stitches  on.  Then  decrease 
by  knitting  two  stitches  together  every  alter- 
nate row,  till  there  are  14  stitches  on  again. 
Cast  off.  This  forms  the  breast-plate.  Now 
cast  on  16  stitches,  and  knit  2  pieces,  long 
enough  to  form  the  shoulder-straps.  Sew 
these  round  a  piece  of  rope,  then  sew  1  side  to 
each  end  of  the  breast-plate,  and  sew  the 
braid  to  the  other.  Fasten  the  bells  to  the 
breast-plate,  and  along  the  braid  at  regular 
intervals. 
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MAY'S  PIGEONS. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 

EE  the  pige-ons  liow  they  fly ! 

Ear-ger-ly  each  bird-ie  comes : 
They  know  well  that  May  has  dined. 

And  her  hands  are  full  of  crumbs. 


May  now  counts  her  pige-ons  o'er — 
Counts  and  finds  the  num-ber  nine, 

Proud-ly  gives  each  bird  a  name, 
Says : — "  You  know  they  all  are  mine. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they're  call-ed  ?— 
Pufif-y,  Bright-eyes,  Blue-bell,  Snow, 

Spot-ty,  Red-toe,  Sweet-heart,  Tom, 
State-ly ; — ^Now  see,  off  they  go  ! 

"When  I  call  them,  back  they  fly. 
For  you  see  they're  ve-ry  tame. 

And  they  al-ways  are  as  kind, 
Al-ways  love  me  just  the  same. 

"  I  am  a  ve-ry  hap-py  child ; 

Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  all  a-gree  ? 
To  have  so  man-y  that  I  love, 

And  that  re-tum  the  love  to  me. 

"  Be-sides  my  pige-ons,  I  have  pets, 
A  gar-den.  where  my  flow-ers  grow ; 

Roses  red,  sweet  mign-on-ette, 
I  wish  you'd  have  some, — don't  say  no." 
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E  worked  on  for  a  little  while  and 
thea  stopped,    not  aeeing  why  he 
Bhould  go  on  any  Icmger,  and  not 
finding  it  a  very  atuoaing  employ- 
ment.   He  had  not  laid  down  the  instrument, 
however,  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  when 
a  harsh  voice  croaked  out  close  to  him : 
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"  Now,  young  misery,  keep  at  it." 
Ferdinand  started  at  the  sound,  and,  looking 
about  to  see  whence  it  could  have  proceeded, 
saw  an  enormous  toad  seated  at  a  little  distance 
from  him,  with  its  large  eyes  staring  steadily 
upon  him  as  if  he  was  the  special  object  wbich 
it  had'  to  watch. 

The  toad  was  evidently  no  common  aainuli 
as  was  shown  both  by  its  size  and  by  the  fict 
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of  its  having  spoken  to  him  in  this  strange 
QULDner.  Otherwise,  it  was  after  all,  as  Fer- 
dinand thought,  nothing  but  a  toad,  and  things 
were  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  if  a  boy  of  more 
th&n  ten  years  old  was  to  be  lectured  and 
watched  over  by  a  reptile  of  that  sort. 

So  he  felt  inclined  either  to  answer  back 
radely,  or  to  take  no  notice  of  the  creature, 
and  was  doubting  in  his  own  mind  which  course 
to  take,  when,  as  if  it  could  see  into  his  bosom 
and  divine  his  thoughts,  th&  toad  again  ad^ 
dressed  him  in  the  same  croaking  accents — 

"  Now,  none  of  your  nonsense,  you  slave-boy : 
I'm  here  to  see  you  do  your  work,  and  you'd 
better  do  it,  too,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why  1 " 
Ferdinand  looked  at  the  toad  again,  and  felt 
still  more  inclined  to  resent  its  interference,  but 
remembered  that  things  might  be  differently 
managed  underground  from  what  was  the  system 
above,  and  that  he  might  get  into  trouble  if  he 
treated  a  toad  in  the  same  manner  as  he  un- 
doubtedly would   have   done  if  he   had   met 
one  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  garden 
overhead.     So   he   sighed  as  he  took  up  the 
instrument  again,  and  remarked  in  a  submissive 
tone: 

^*1  didn't  mean  any  harm;  I  didn't  know 
one  mightn't  rest  a  bit." 

"  So  you  may,  boy,"  replied  the  toad,  "  when 
jou  have  done  a  little  more  work,  but  not 
so  soon  as  you  intended.  Why,  you  haven't 
moistened  half  the  ground  underneath  the 
strawberry  plants  yet,  and  there's  plenty  more 
to  do.  When  you  were  sitting  among  the 
plants  above,  you  went  on  eating  the  fruit 
without  stopping  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
you  have  been  working  here.  You  must  not 
be  any  more  lazy  below  than  above  ground^ 
only  your  employment  must  be  more  useful. 
Go  on  at  it." 

Ferdinand  made  no  reply  but  set  to  work 
again,  and  steadily  watered  the  earth  under- 
neath the  strawberry  bed  for  some  time.  At 
last  his  arms  began  to. get  quite  tired  of  pulling 
the  squirt  up  and  down,  and  he  was  truly 
thankful  when  the  harsh  voice  of  the  toad 
gave  him  permission  to  leave  off.  In  doubt 
what  to  do  next,  and  whether  or  no  he  might 
sit  down,  the  boy  stood  looking  at  the  toad 
with  a  half  sulky,  half  mournful  gaze. 
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*'  Don't  stare  at  me,  slave  boy,"  remarked 
the  toad,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff  from  a  tortoise-shell  box  by  his  side: 
"  Sit  down  and  rest ;  you  will  want  all  the  rest 
you  can  get,  I  can  tell  you,  now  that  your 
work  has  begun." 

Ferdinand  sighed,  but  obeyed  the  toad's 
command  at  once,  and  sat  down  where  he 
was.  He  could  not  help  glancing  at  his  com- 
panion, however,  who  sat  there  puffing  and 
swelling  himself  out  as  if  it  was  the  best  fun 
in  the  world,  whilst  his  eyes  shone  so  brightly 
in  his  head,  that  the  boy  thought  they  would 
have  lighted  the  passage  without  any  other 
light  being  required. 

When  the  two  had  sat  thus  for  a  very  few 
seconds  the  toad  yawned,  upon  which  Fer- 
dinand, inasmuch  as  yawning  is  the  most  catch- 
ing of  all  complaints,  immediately  yawned  too. 

"How  dare  you  imitate  me,  slave  boyi" 
said  the  toad  directly. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  replied  Ferdinand. 

"  That  is  no  answer,"  returned  the  toad ;  "  it 
may  do  for  an  answer  up  above,  no  doubt,  but 
not  underground.  Here  we  help  everything 
that  foarUs  help,  and  it  is  of  no  use  saying  you 
*  can't '  or  you  *  couldn't.'  But  hush !  here 
comes  the  mistress." 

**  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  have  told  me 
to  'hush,'"  thought  Ferdinand,  "for  he  and 
not  I,  was  speaking ; "  but  nevertheless  he  so 
far  obeyed  as  to  make  no  reply,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  Fairy  Addina  reappeared, 
closely  followed  by  an  old  rat  with  only  one 
eye,  and  a  forbidding  appearance  altogether. 
His  whiskers  were  grey,  his  teeth  long  and 
evidently  sharp,  and  a  cruel  look  was  in  his 
f|re  as  he  leered  at  the  boy. 

"  Slave,"  said  the  Fairy  in  her  usual  tone  of 
voice,  "this  will  be  your  master  at  present, 
see  that  you  obey  him."  Then,  turning  to  the 
rat,  "  Grimface,"  she  said,  "  take  the  slave  to 
the  root-washing  and  set  him  to  work  at  once." 

The  person  thus  addressed  made  a  horrible 
face  by  way  of  expressing  his  readiness  to  do 
as  he  was  told,  and  immediately  scuttled  off  up 
the  passage,  followed  by  Ferdinand  who,  in 
spite  of  himself,  found  he  could  do  nothing 
else. 

The   rat  marched   sUently  along  the  path. 
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';7hich  first  led  downwards  and  then  ascended 
until  the  boy  found  they  were  again  close  to 
the  surface,  so  much  so  that  he  could  perceive 
the  roots  of  many  vegetables  of  different  kinds 
growing  down.  Close  before  him  was  a  long 
stone  trough,  which  seemed  to  extend  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  and  into  this 
water  was  continually  flowing  from  different 
spouts,  so  that  it  was  constantly  quite  full, 
though  it  never  seemed  to  overflow,  probably 
because  there  was  some  hidden  drain  which 
carried  the  water  off  underneath. 

The  rat  stopped  here  and  looked  round  at 
his  companion,  setting  his  teeth  tight  and 
scowling  at  him  as  he  did  so. 

''  Your  business,  beast  of  a  boy,"  he  snarled 
out,  '*  will  be  to  wash  the  vegetable  roots  and 
so  make  the  plants  above  grow:  see  you  do 
it  well  and  carefully,  or  I'll  nip  you  1 " 

He  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  as  he  spoke, 
snapping  his  teeth  as  if  he  longed  to  make 
them  meet  iii  the  boy's  leg,  which  was  not  at 
all  pleasant. 

Ferdinand  saw  that  there  were  pieces  of 
flannel  laid  all  along  the  ledge  of  the  stone 
trough,  and  rightly  concluding  that  these  were 
to  be  the  means  used  to  wash  the  roots,  took 
up  one  of  them  and  began  to  work  at  once. 
In  fact  he  still  felt  some  superior  power  within 
him,  stronger  than  his  own  will,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  do  as  he  was  told,  in  spite  of 
the  great  disinclination  he  felt  to  be  ordered 
about  by  a  rat. 

He  could  not  help  wishing  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  that  he  could  see  that  animal  for 
only  one  minute  face  to  face  with  his  favourite 
terrier  "Vick"  in  the  stable-yard,  but  the 
wish  had  scarcely  arisen,  when  he  felt  the  cold 
nose  of  the  rat  touch  his  leg  just  above  the 
sock,  whilst  its  voice  observed  in  cold  and 
cutting  tones: 

"  Work,  brute  boy,  work,  or  I'll  nip  you." 

"He  evidently  wovld,  too,"  thought  Fer- 
dinand, "if  he  had  a  fair  excuse,"  and  this 
knowledge  caused  him  to  redouble  his  efforts, 
so  that,  however  many  slaves  may  have  been 
down  there  at  work  before,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  vegetable  roots  ever  got  such  a 
thorough  good  washing  as  they  did  that  day. 
Ferdinand  used  piece  after  piece  of  flannel,  and 
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rubbed  and  scrubbed  away  until  he  was  actuallj 
almost  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue,  added  to 
which  he  began  to  feel  uncommonly  hungry. 

At  last,  just  when  he  thought  he  could  not 
possibly  manage  to  go  on  at  that  work  any 
longer,  the  rat  suddenly  told  him  to  stop  and 
sit  down.  He  then  came  and  sat  just  in  front 
of  him,  looking  him  full  in  the  face  as  he  did  so. 

**  Yes,"  he  presently  remarked  in  a  thought- 
ful tone ;  "  you  can  work,  you  great  two-legged 
•brute,  and  you  won't  make  a  bad  slave.  Bnt 
you'd  never  make  a  good  rat,  you  great  over- 
grown hulking  brute.  I  wonder  they  make 
you  creatures  so  big,  you  cannot  creep  up  a 
drain,  or  down  a  hole,  or  anywhere." 

To  these  remarks  Ferdinand  made  no  reply, 
for  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  offend  the  rat 
if  he  did,  in  which  case  the  consequences  might 
be  unpleasant.  So  he  remained  perfectly  silent 
whilst  the  rat  continued : 

**I  know  you,"  he  said  "the  whole  lot  of 
you,  and  a  barbarous,  murdering  lot  of  thieves 
you  are.  No  rat's  life  is  safe  for  a  moment 
above  ground,  what  with  you  and  your  brutal 
dogs.  And  yet,  why  haven't  rats  as  good  a 
right  to  enjoy  the  world  as  you  or  anybody 
else  %  " 

The  boy  being  utterly  unable  to  disprove 
this  position  still  kept  silent. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  the  rat  went 
on  to  say,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  made  to 
work,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  whipped, 
and  worried,  and  bitten,  for  the  way  your  race 
serves  mine  up  above.     Why  do  you  do  it  f  " 

He  spoke  these  last  words  so  sharply  that 
they  quite  startled  Ferdinand  \  but  as  they 
were  put  in  the  direct  form  of  a  question, 
he  thought  he  would  be  expected  to  answer, 
especially  as  the  rat  repeated  them  directly 
in  the  same  tone,  and  paused  as  if  expecting 
a  reply. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  a  short  answer 
seemed  decidedly  the  best,  so  the  boy  promptly 
exclaimed,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  Don't  know  %  "  squeaked  the  rat  in  evident 
anger,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  *  don't  know  *  I 
they  say  that  *  don't  care '  comes  to  the  gallows, 
and  I'll  be  bound  that  '  don't  know '  has  not 
a  much  better  fate.  You  7tvtL9t  know,  you  oughi 
to  know.     Why  do  you  do  it  %  " 
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And  as  he  spoke  the  old  fellow  stamped  with 
hiB  foot  npon  the  ground  and  gnashed  his 
teeth  again  as  if  longing  to  employ  them  npon 
the  boy  before  him.  It  was  evident  to  Fer- 
dinand that  he  must  say  nothing  which  might 
h&ve  the  efiEect  of  irritating  the  rat  at  this 
moment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
oontinaed  silent  he  might  appear  to  be  dis- 
respectfol,  and  thus  also  give  offence.  He 
therefore  made  another  attempt  to  answer  the 
inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  saying  that  he 
was  very  sorry,  but  supposed  it  was  the  nature 
of  men  and  boys  to  behave  towards  rats  in 
the  manner  of  which  the  old  t&t  complained. 

"Nature !  '*  cried  the  latter,  "I  don't  think 
thai  IB  any  excuse,  and  I  don't  believe  you're 
a  bit  sorry,  and  if  you  .had  a  chance,  you'd  as 
soon  set  your  dog  at  me  as  look  at  me !  " 

Feeling  this  to  be  strictly  true,  Ferdinand 
said  nothing,   and   was   exceedingly  relieved 
when  the  Fairy  inunediately  afterwards  ap- 
peared and  told  him  that  he  might  now  have 
some  food  before  going  to  work  again.     He 
looked  round   to  the  right  ^d  left,  rather 
uncertain  where  the  food  was  to  come  from, 
or  what  it  might  be  when  it  came.     He  had, 
howevery  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  either  on 
one  account  or  the  other.     The  Fairy  waved 
her  wand  and  a  small  table  appeared  on  which 
was  spread  a  clean  cloth,  and  upon  the  cloth 
was  a  dish  with  a  cover  upon  it.   •  His  mistress 
pointed  to  a  chair,  which  duly  made  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  table,  and  Ferdinand  quickly 
understanding  the  signal,  sat  down  and  lifted 
Qp  the  cover.     What  was  his  surprise  and 
delight  to  find  beneath  it  a  beef -steak-pudding 
swinmdng  in   gravy,  and   having  about  it  a 
"come-eat-me"  look  which  was  perfectly  irresis- 
tible to  a  himgry  boy. 

Ferdinand  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
resist  it,  but  fell  upon  the  pudding  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  augured  ill  for  any  person 
who  was  intending  to  dine  off  it  afterwards. 
In  fact,  he  scarcely  took  his  eyes  off  his  plate 
until  he  had  made  a  great  hole  in  the  pudding, 
and  had  decidedly  taken  the  edge  off  his  ap- 
petite. Then  he  glanced  up  and  saw  the  Fairy 
standing  in  apparently  deep  thought,  whilst 
the  rat,  seated  in  a  comer,  was  making  the 
most  hideous  faces  at  him,  and  was  plainly 
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filled  with  envy  at  seeing  him  with  such  good 
food  before  him.  He  did  not  much  cafe  for 
this,  however,  knowing  the  nature  of  a  rat 
to  be  both  mean  and  envious,  and  feeling  sure 
that  he  could  not  be  hurt  by  such  a  creature 
for  doing  that  which  the  Fairy  had  told  him 
to  do,  although  it  certainly  was  the  most 
pleasant  task  which  he  had,  as  yet,  been  called 
upon  to  perform.  A  glass  of  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  pudding,  and 
.  although  there  might  have  been  a  lurking  wish 
in  the  boy's  mind  that  it  had  been  beer,  he 
took  it  in  his  hand  without  hesitation,  and 
found  the  water  excellent.  After  this  the 
Fairy  again  spoke  to  him,  whilst  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  with  earnest  attention. 

" Slave-boy,"  she  said,  "follow  1 ". 

As  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  the  comer 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  rat  sat,  and  there 
Ferdinand  beheld  a  mouse  of  somewhat  larger 
size  than  common,  who  beckoned  to  him  with 
its  lore  paw.  Knowing  that  he  could  do  nothing 
but  obey,  the  boy  accordingly  did  so,  and  passed 
out  after  the  mouse  along  a  passage  like  those 
he  had  already  seen.  His  dinner  had  rather 
cheered  him  up  by  this  time,  so  he  thought 
he  would  try  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  mouse. 

"  What  a  lot  of  passages  you  have  got  down 
here,  mousy ! "  he  remarked  as  they  marched 
on.  The  little  animal  turned  round  and  frowned 
upon  him. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  passages,  I  should 
like  to  know  Y  "  she  said  with  an  air  of  the 
greatest  contempt.  "These  are  regular  large 
roads ;  you  should  see  the  passages  we  have  got 
in  the  garden,  and  under  the  tool-house,  and 
in  the  wainscot  in  the  great  housa  Passages 
indeed  I     Oh,  you  fool  of  a  slave  boy ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Ferdinand,  rather  cross  at  this 
reply  to  his  question,  "I  didn't  mean  any 
harm,  and  you  needn't  call  one  a  fool,  like 
that,  for  nothing — it  isn't  polite — I'm  bigger 
than  you,  you  know,  so  what  seems  like  a  road 
to  you  is  only  a  passage  to  me,  perhaps." 

"Don't  boast  of  your  size,  slave  boy," 
answered  the  mouse,  "  size  goes  for  nothing 
down  here,  and  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of 
that  nonsense  the  better." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  boast,"  said  Ferdinand, 
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in  rather  a  sulky  tone,  for  he  was  somewhat 
put  out  at  what  he  considered  the  mouse's 
unkind  way  of  meeting  his  attempts  to  be 
friendly. 

"Then  don't  do  it,'*  Sharply  returned  the 
little  animal,  "  you  great,  overgrown  creatures 
think  a  vast  deal  too  much  of  yourselves,  and 
scarcely  ever  open  your  mouths  without  either 
boasting  or  talking  nonsense.  Yet  you  are 
sadly  ignorant  and  helpless  creatures.  Why 
you  can't  even  squeak  properly,  which  every 
mouse  that  ever  was  bom  can  do  with  ease." 

"  So  could  I  if  I  had  happened  to  have  been 
bom  a  mouse,"  replied  the  boy,  "  but  thank 
goodness  I  wasn't  I  " 

"What!  "  cried  the  mouse  in  a  fury,  "do 
you  dare  to  thank  goodness  that  you  were  not 
bom  a  mouse,  when  mice  are  well  known  to 
be  the  best,  the  cleanest,  and  most  precious 
animals  in  the  world." 

"Who  is  boasting  now,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  "  asked  Ferdinand,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Boasting,"  squeaked  the  mouse  indignantly, 
though  she  could  hardly  speak  for  rage,  "  this 
is  no  boasting;  I  am  only  stating  a  simple 
truth,  which  all  but  fools  must  know  and 
admit.  You  contemptible  idiot  1  "  And  she 
sat  down  upright  on  her  hind-quarters  and 
looked  at  the  boy  with  bitter  looks  of  scorn 
and  anger. 

Now  Ferdii^and  did  not  at  all  like  being 
called  an  idiot  by  a  mere  mouse,  and  had  he 
been  on  upper  earth,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  would  have  resented  it  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  had  a  serious  result  as  far 
as  the  little  animal  was  concerned.  He  was 
half  Inclined  to  use  force  at  the  present  time, 
even  as  it  was,  but  fortunately  restrained  his 
inclination,  not  knowing  whether  he  might  not 
be  changed  into  some  unpleasant  shape,  or 
otherwise  punished,  if  he  dared  to  injure  one 
of  the  creatures  belonging  to  the  Fairy.  So 
he  said  nothing,  but  only  returned  the  con- 
temptuous look  of  the  mouse  by  one  of  a  like 
chaiucter.     Up  jumped  the  mouse  forthwith. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  we  are  wasting  time. 
This  comes  of  talking  to  slaves.  It  does  not 
answer  at  all.  Come  you  to  your  work,  slave 
boy,  and  we'll  soon  see  who  is  master  here 
— ^you  poor  misery  !  " 
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Ferdinand  knew  that  he  must  obey,  and 
accordingly  did  so,  though  not  with  a  very 
good  grace,  for  he  did  not  at  all  fancy  being 
thus  treated  by  so  small  a  creature. 

Presently  they  came  into  a  small  room, 
across  the  middle  of  which  a  wooden  pipe 
was  stretched,  at  about  the  height  of  Fer- 
dinand's waist,  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  pipe  was  really  only  half  a  pipe  though, 
for  it  was  open  at  the  top,  so  that  if  there 
had  been  water  flowing  in  it,  you  could  have 
seen  the  water,  and  cleaned  the  pipe  into  the 
bargain  if  it  required  it.  It  was  clean  enough, 
however,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  halfway 
across  the  room,  it  widened  out  into  a  large 
basin,  which  was  connected  with  an  india-rubber 
tube  reaching  to  the  wall,  by  which  on  tummg 
a  brass  cock,  the  basin  was  supplied  with 
water.  By  the  side  of  the  basin  was  a  ledge  on 
which  stood  various  brushes  and  sponges,  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  pipe  continued  as  before, 
entering  the  further  end  of  the  room  and  being 
there  lost  to  sight.  In  this  room,  immediately 
opposite  the  basin,  the  mouse  came  to  a  halt, 
and  turning  to  Ferdinand,  exclaimed  in  an 
imperious  voice : 

"  This  is  the  mole-cleaninig  room — get  ready 
for  work  directly." 

The  boy  stared  in  amazement.  "  What  am 
I  to  do  1 "  he  asked,  wistfully. 

"Wash  and  brush  the  moles,  you  young 
duffer !  "  replied  the  mouse  sharply,  "  and  you'd 
best  do  it  well  and  carefully  too,  or  111  know 
the  reason  why !  Make  haste  now,  for  I'm  going 
to  call  them  in  !  " 

Ferdinand  was  so  surprised  that  he  hardly 
knew  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head  or 
his  heels,  but  as  the  mouse  gave  the  command 
in  no  doubtful  or  uncertain  tone,  and  pointed 
to  the  basin  as  she  did  so,  he  somehow  felt  that 
his  duty  lay  in  that  direction,  and  therefore 
slowly  approached  it.  As  he  did  so,  the  mouse 
went  up  to  the  side  wall  and  struck  it,  where- 
upon there  immediately  followed  shrill,  sharp 
sounds  as  of  a  bell  or  gong ;  clear  sounds  they 
were,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  through 
the  room  and  up  the  passage  for  some  way. 

Scarcely  had  their  echo  begun  to  die  away* 
when  out  came  a  mole  from  one  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  advanced  quietly  along  it,  followed  by  r. 
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second,  then  by  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  then 
bj  another  and  another,  all  marching  in  regular 
procession  one  before  the  other,  and  making 
straight  for  the  basin.  The  boy  was  so  asto- 
nished that  at  first  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  but  the  mouse  pointod  to  the  basin  and 
remarked : 

"To  your  work,  slave,  at  once!  clean  the 
moles  and  pass  them  on,  or  you'll  catch  it 
rarely." 

F^inand  felt  compelled  to  obey,  tho'  really 

he  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  having  never  had 

to  wash  or  brush  a  mole  before.     But  when  the 

/irst  mole  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  basin,  it 

slowly  descended  the  side,  and  looked  up  with 

an  inquiring  glance  as  if  it  wondered  why  no 

one  attended  to  it.    Fearful  of  the  consequences 

of  neglecting  his  duty,  Ferdinand  hastily  seized 

the  mole  round  the  body  with  one  hand,  and  took 

a  sponge  in  the  other,  which  he  dipped  in  the 

water,  and  applied  to  the  animal  in  the  best 

manner  he  could.    Then  he  took  a  soft  brush  and 

smoothed   its  skin  with  a  careful  hand,  after 

which  he  put  it  into  the  pipe  on  the  other  side, 

in  the  expectation  that  it  would  go  off  perfectly 

satisfied. 

To  his  horror,  however,  the  mole  stood  quite 
still  where  it  was,  and  presently  elevating  its 
nose   in  the   air,   exclaimed    in  a   shrill   and 
peculiar  tone : 
I  'ant  dried." 

Drat  the  boy,  no  more  you  are,'*  exclaimed 
the  mouse  peevishy.  "  Use  the  towel,  slave,  and 
make  haste  about  it." 

Looking  about,  Ferdinand  perceived  a  large, 
soft  towel  hanging  on  a  rod  which  ran  under- 
neath the  pipe,  and  seizing  this,  he  placed  in  it 
the  mole  he  had  just  washed  and  brushed,  and 
dried  him  with  as  much  care  and  tenderness  as 
he  could.     The  mole  grunted  approvingly  whilst 
this  was  going  on,  and  on  the  operation  being 
finished,  being  again  placed  in  the  pipe,  scuttled 
away  into  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  disap- 
peared in  the  earth,  evidently  quite  contented. 
As   Ferdinand  now  knew  what  to   do,  he 
turned  at  once  to  the  second   mole,  who  had 
been  patiently  waiting  his  turn,  and  performed 
the  same  ceremony  upon  him.     Then  he  went 
on  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  but 
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was  horrified  to  perceive  the  numbers  of  the 
creatures  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  One  had 
no  sooner  moved  into  the  basin  than  the  one 
immediately  behind  him  occupied  his  place,  and 
so  the  whole  line  moved  on  till  there  was  a  space 
between  the  last  mole  and  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  at  that  end  of  the  room,  and  instantly  a 
fresh  mole  crept  out  of  this  an'd  filled  up  the 
space  with  his  body;  the  procession  seemed 
endless,  and  Ferdinand  declared  that  he  must 
have  washed  and  brushed  dozens  of  the  creatures 
that  afternoon  if  he  brushed  one. 

He  grew  very  tired  of  the  work,  for,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  although  it  may  be  exciting  at 
first,  yet  there  is  a  sameness  about  mole-washing 
when  you  are  used  to  it,  and  of  such  an  amuse- 
ment enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  Still  the  moles 
came  xm  until  he  thought  that  all  the  moles 
in  the  world  must  have  found  their  way  to  that 
place,  and  he  began  to  feel  now  that  his  strength 
would  soon  give  way.  The  mouse,  meanwhile, 
stood  by  and  jeered  him  until  he  grew  quite 
vexed. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  a  trap,  I  do,"  said  he, 
"  and  that  is  where  you  ought  to  be,  you  cross, 
insulting  thing  1  "  The  mouse  trembled  with 
suppressed  rage. 

"  You  brutal  creature  I  "  she  cried,  "  to  speak 
to  a  lady  of  such  things.  I  declare  you  are  the 
most  ill-mannered  slave  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of." 

At  this. moment  the  Fairy  entered,  and  the 
mouse  ran  up  to  her  at  once  with  a  complaint 
against  the  boy,  whom  she  accused  of  gross  and 
unprovoked  rudeness,  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  immediately  punished. 

''What  means  this,  sir  slave  1"  asked  the 
queen,  "are  you  bold  enough  to  insult  our 
subjects  in  our  own  dominions  1 " 

**  I  didn't  mean  to,"  replied  Ferdinand,  feeling 
half  inclined  to  cry,  "but  that  mouse  keeps 
trying  one's  temper  so,  that  it's  enough  to  vex 
a  saint." 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  fiot  a  saint,  you  know," 
responded  the  Fairy,  "  and,  what  is  more,  are 
never  likely  to  become  one,  as  far  as  I  have  any 
information  upon  the  subject.  Howevw,  since 
you  do  not  like  the  mouse  to  overlook  you  at 
your  task-work,  we  will  see  whether  you  like 
your  next  master." 
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{To  be  continued,) 
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OTJ    all    know    what    ducks 
look  like,  and  you  all  know 
what  ducks  taste   like — at 
least  most  probably  you  do, 
though  AS  they  are  rather 
indigestible,   perhaps   they 
are  forbidden  fruit  to  some 
of  you   little  folk.     How- 
aver,  I  do  not  think  I  need  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of    the   appearance    or    ways  of    ducks. 
Who  does  not  rememher  seeing  the  sweet,  little, 
llnffy,  yellow  or  black  ducklings,  just  beginning 
to  swim  after  their  mother,  seeming  to  run  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  tiny  yellow 
legs  and  webbed  feet  f 

Only  the  other  day  I  took  my  little  son  into 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  on  the  round  pwnd 
there  we  saw  a  delightful  little  family  of  nine 
ducklings,  at  once  the  pride,  joy,  and  anxiety  of 
their  mother's  heart,  as  all  yoa  little  people  are 
to  your  dear  mothers.  Ix>oking  at  these  little 
creatures  the  other  day  reminded  me  of  a 
similar  family  of  ducklings  who  came  to  an 
untimely  and  mysterious  end. 

I  was  stajfing  in  the  country  with  some 
friends,  who  had  a  nice  pond  on  which  sundry 
ducks  and  drakes  used  to  disport  themselves, 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  And  one  sum- 
mer's day  as  I  strolled  near  the  pond,  I  dis' 
covered  a  proud  mother-duck  surrounded  by 
ten  lovely,   little,   fluSy    bubieH,  all   flocking 


round  their  anxious  old  mother.  "When  I  re- 
turned to  the  house,  I  remarked  to  my  hostess 
that  she  had  a  nice  little  family  party  od  the 
pond.  She  expressed  her  satisfaction,  and  a 
hope  that  the  baby  ducks  would  do  well  and 
thrive. 

The  next  morning  I  was  sorry  to  see  only 
nine  little  ducklings  swimming  after  their 
mother.  The  next  morning  there  were  only 
eight.  The  next  but  seven,  and  so  on,  every 
morning  one  less,  until  at  lost,  like  the  ten  little 
niggers,  "  there  were  none." 

It  was  very  mysterious !  And  it  wos  only 
when  the  last  little  duckling  met  its  untimely 
fate  that  we  knew  who  was  the  cruel  cause  of 
their  death.  And  it  was  I  who  witnessed  the 
murder  of  that  lost  poor  duckling. 

I  came  down  to  the  pond  one  morning  ver; 
early,  and  discovered  the  mother-duck  evidently 
in  great  trouble,  flntteringand  quacking.  And 
what  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  her  trouhle  I 
Why  a  wicked  old  drake — the  father  of  the 
ducklings — was  holding  his  own  little  child 
tight  by  the  neck  with  its  bead  under  the 
water.  It  was  quite  dead  before  I  could 
rescue  it.  And  thus  bad  the  cruel  old  drake 
treated  all  the  others,  killing  them  from 
jealousy. 

Wicked  old  creature  I  You  may  be  mm 
when  there  were  baby  ducklings  on  the  |iond 
again,  he  was  kept  shut  up  in  a  hen-coop. 
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THE    POLLIWOG'S   DEEAM. 


T.  CaAMPTOK. 
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tell      me    tru  -  ly  —  I'd       like       to   know — What  dreams  you      have    that     trou-ble  you   so." 


'      2 

"  If  you  must  know,"  said  the  polliwog, 
"  I  dream  quite  often  that  I'm  a  frog, 
And  feel  all  my  fingers  and  toes  begin 
To  open  their  way  through  my  ugly  skin. 
But  when  I  awaken,  alas  !  I  find 
The  same  long  tail  stretching  out  behind, 
And  this  old  jacket  so  short,  I  know, 
I  ought  to  have  thrown  off  long  ago.*' 


3. 

Next  day  I  stood  by  the  rustic  tank, 
Watching  the  fishes  that  rose  and  sank, 
And  in  it  I  saw  a  nice  little  frog, 
And  not  the  least  sign  of  a  polliwog. 
How  did  it  happen  ?  and  when  and  wherft 
Are  hid  the  clothes  that  Ji©  used  to  wear  1 
The  frog  looked  wise,  as  if  well  he  knew 
Just  how  his  old  polliwog's  dream  came  trae 
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PICTURE     PAGE    WANTING    WORDS.    (FOR    PRIZE    STORY.) 


PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 


I  am  the  name  of  a  great  painter,  and  con- 
sist of  thirteen  letters. 

My  1,2,  9,  10,7,11,  =  to  mix. 

My  10,  5,  11,  7,  2,  3  «  belonging  to  Ireland. 

My  7,  13,  10,  2,  3,  8,  12  «  according  to 
natural  rale. 

My  10,  6,  1,  6  =  an  amusement. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 


1. 


A  fish. 

A'girl's  name. 
A  hearer. 
To  summon. 

A  town  in  the  Punjaub. 
A  river  in  Italy, 
A  thief. 

A  town  in  Idaho,  U.S. 
A  principality  in  Germany. 
The  tooth  of  a  wheel. 
Next  to  seventh. 
Initials  and  finals  both  read  down  will  name 
two  celebrated  English  generals. 


2. 

For  first  put  down  a  thing  from  which 

We  often  light  receive. 
Next,  in  the  sea,  a  piece  of  land 

I'd  have  your  mind  perceive. 
For  third  a  verb  which  means  to  be 

Besting  with  easy  graca 
My  fourth  materially  assists 

A  runner  in  a  race. 
A  river  from  America 

I'd  wish  you  now  to  take. 
And  lastly  write  a  time  of  day 

When  you're  generally  awake. 
The  initials  and   finals  read  down  name  a 
poet  and  an  admiral. 

3. 

A  province  in  Germany. 
A  county  in  England  (abbreviated). 
A  gulf  in  Australia. 
A  town  in  Kussia. 
A  town  in  Austria. 
A  town  in  Kussia. 
A  river  in  South  America. 
A  river  in  Scotland. 
A  county  in  Scotland. 
A  mountain  in  Switzerland. 
A  cape  in  "New  Zealand. 
My  initials  and  finals  read  down   give  the 
name  of  an  author  and  one  of  his  works. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  on  Page  288. 


CHARADES. 

1. 

Friend-ship. 

2: 

Pat-riot, 

ENIGMA. 

81ate,  late,  ate,  tea,  at,  art,  rat,  a. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 
1. 

OVID 

VICE 

ICES 

DESK 

2. 

SOLE 
OVER 
LEVI 
£  B  I  C 
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A  CHILD'S  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Mrs.   JIOLESWORTH,   AuOwt  cf  "Hermy,"   "The  Citckoo  Clod:,''  ix. 


CHAPTER   II. — OUR  TEA-PARTY. 

"  PleoM  to  dniiir  yonr  cboir — 
Tlie  table's  ready." 

aOING  home  !  Oh !  Mias  Goldy- 
hair,"  we  all  called  out,  "  oh  ! 
we  thought  you  were  going   to 

stay  with  us  all  day." 

Racey  had  come  out  of  his  comer  and  atood 
■taring  at  MiBS  Goldy-hair. 
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"  Are  you  kite  alone  in  the  world  (  "  he  Baid 
gravely,  "are  you.  Miss  Doldy-hairt" 

"  Hacey,"  I  said,  giving  him  a  little  shake, 
"  how  can  you  bo  bo  rude  I  " 

But  .Misa  Goldy-hair  didn't  seem  vexed, 
though  her  face  got  a  little  red. 

"  Never  mind,  Audrey,"  she  said.  "  Some 
one  must  have  said  something  before  him  that 
he  has  remembered.  But  it  doesn't  matter — 
there's  no  harm  in  any  one  saying  it,  because 
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it's  true^  at  least,  true  in  a  way.  What  made 
you  ask  me  that,  Bacey  t  "  she  added,  turning 
to  him. 

'^  I  was  sinking,"  said  Kacey,  not  at  all  put 
about.  ''  I  was  just  sinking  that  if  you  are 
really  kite  alone  you'd  better  come  and  live 
with  us.  Or  we'll  go  and  live  with  you — ^which 
would  be  best  ?  " 

**  I  think  a  little  of  both  would  be  best,'' 
said  Miss  Goldy-hair.  "  To-day,  as  Tom  isn't 
well,  you  see  I've  come  to  see  you.  But  after- 
wards, when  he's  all  right  again,  you  must  all 
come  to  see  me — often,  very  often." 

'*  But  that  isn't  living^  that's  just  seeing  us 
sometimes,"  said  Tom,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  up  Bacey's  idea. 

"  But  you  see,  dear,  people  can't  always  do 
just  as  they  would  like,"  s^d  Miss  Goldy-hair. 
"  Even  if  they  love  each  other  dearly  they  can't 
always  live  together,  or  even  see  each  other  as 
often  as  they  would  like." 

"But  you're  alone  in  the  world,"  repeated 
Racey. 

"  Well,  but  I  have  my  house  to  take  care  of, 
and  to  keep  it  afi  nice  for  the  friends  who 
come  to  see  me.  And  then  I've  my  poor 
children  .to  go  to  see  often,  and  letters  to  write 
about  them  sometimes.  I've  fdenty  to  do  at 
home,*'  said  Miss  Goldy-hair,  shaking  her 
head  gently  at  Kacey. 

"  You  could  do  it  all  here,"  said  Tom.  "  I 
don't  see  the  good  of  people  being  as  rich  as 
rich — as  rich  as  you  are,  Miss  Goldy-hair — if 
they  can't  do  what  they  like." 

Siiss  Goldy-hair's  face  got  a  little  red  again, 
and  she  looked  rather  troubled. 

**  Who  said  I  was  *  as  rich  as  rich,'  my  boy  %  ^ 
she  said,  putting  her  arm  round  Tom,  and  look- 
ing into  his  honest  eyes. 

"  Sarah  said  so,"  answered  Tom ;  '*  but  you 
mustn't  be  vexed  with  her,  Miss  Goldy-hair," 
he  went  on  eagerly.  ''  She  didn't  say  it  any 
not  nice  way.  She  said  it  was  a  good  thing 
when  rich  people  thought  about  poor  ones,  and 
that  you  were  very  good  to  poor  people.  You 
won't  scold  Sarah,  Miss  Goldy-hair  %  Perhaps 
she  didn't  mean  me  to  tell  you  I'm  so  puzzled 
about  not  telling  things,  'cause  at  home  it 
didn't  matter,  we  might  tell  everything." 

He  looked   quite   anxious  and  afraid,   but 
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Miss     Goldy-hair   soon     made     him    happy 
again. 

"  No,  of  course  I  won't  scold  Sarah,"  she 
said.  "  And  I  like  you  much  better  to  tell  me 
anything  like  that,  and  then  I  can  explain.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  anything  to  pram  rich 
people  for,  that  they  should  think  of  poor  ones 
—  the  pleasure  of  thinking  you  have  made 
somebody  else  a  little  happier  is  so  great  that 
I  think  it  is  being  kind  to  oneself  to  be  kind 
to  others." 

"  I'd  like  to  be  vrezy  rich,"  said  Tom,  "  and 
then  I'd  be  awfully  kind  to  everybody.  I'd 
have  nobody  poor  at  all." 

''  Nobody  could  be  rich  enough  for  that,"  1 
said. 

''  And  being  rich  isn't  the  only  way  to  being 
kind,"  Siiid  Miss  Goldy-^ir.  **  Don't  wait 
for  that,  Tom,  to  begin." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  ''Miss  Goldy- 
hair's  being  kind  to  us  has  nothing  to  do  with 
her  being  rich.     You  don't  understand,  Tom." 

Tom  never  liked  when  I  said  he  didn't 
understand,  and  now  I  see  that  I  must  have 
had  rather  a  provokii^  way  of  saying  it — like 
as  if  I  wanted  to  put  him  down.  I  saw  his 
face  look  vexed,  and  he  answered  rather 
crossly — 

"  It  Jia8  to  do  with  it.  Miss  Goldy-hair 
couldn't  have  brought  us  oranges,  and  jelly 
and  things,  if  she  hadn't  been  rich." 

"  And  bikstwiks,"  added  Bacey. 

"  But  you  like  me  a  little  bit  for  myself, 
besides  for  the  oranges  and  biscuits,  don't  yoo, 
Bacey? — ^just  a  very  little  bitt" — said  Mifcs 
Goldy-hair,  laughing. 

Bacey,  by  way  of  answer,  climbed  up  on  her 
knee  and  began  hugging  her.  Miss  Goldy-hair 
drew  Tom  to  her  and  kissed  him  too,  and  then 
he  looked  quite  happy. 

''  But  I  must  go  now,"  she  said. 

**  And  won't  you  come  back  a^^ain  t "  we 
asked. 

Miss  Croldy-hair  stopped  to  consider  a  little. 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  1*11  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  come  and  have  tea  with  you 
if  you'll  invite  me." 

We  all  clapped  our  hands  at  this« 

"  And  after  tea,"  said  Tom,  "  will  you  teU 
us  a  story  t     I  am  sure  you  most  know  stories, 
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}liiss  Goldj-hair,    for    all    your    poor    little 
childroiL    Don't  you  tell  them  stories  t  " 

<<  There  are  so  many  of  them,"  she  said.  '^  I 
genenlly  read  stories  to  theuL  And  most 
likely  70a  already  know  most  of  those  I  read. 
Bat  sometimes  I  tell  stories  to  any  of  them 
who  happen  to  be  ill  and  stay  in  bed.  I'll  see 
if  I  can  remember  one." 
''About  fairies,  please,"  we  all  called  out. 
'/  I'll  do  my  best/'  said  Miss  Goldy-hair,  who 
by  this  time  was  opening  the  door  to  go  away. 
She  turned  round  and  nodded  to  us  as  she  said 
it,  and  then  she  shut  the  door  and  we  three 
were  alone  again. 

But  it  didn't  seem  as  if  we  were  alone — it 
didn't  seem  the  same  dull  nursery  with  nothing 
to  amuse  us  or  to  look  forward  to — it  didn't 
seem  the  same  any  toay, 

"  Tom,"  I  said,  "  doeRn't  everything  seem 
different !  " 

Tom  was  sitting  on  the  rug  close  to  the  fire 
—his*  cold  made  him  feel  shivery  —  he  was 
staring  in  at  the  red-hot  coals.  "  Doesn't  every- 
thing seem  different,  Tom  t  "  I  repeated. 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "  but  Audrey,  I'm  wonder- 
ing what  we  can  get  nice  for  tea," 
My  face  fell — ^I  had  not  thought  of  that. 
"  I  have  some  money,"  I  said,  ''  I  have  three 
shillings,  and  two  sixpences,  and  seven  pennies, 
besides  my  gold  pound." 

''  And  I  have  some  too,  and  so  has  Bacey," 
said  TonL 

"Yes,  I  have  a  s'illing,  and  a  dear  little 
foiupenny,  and  three  halfpennies,"  said  Eaoey» 
nmning  to  fetch  his  purse. 

"  I've  more  than  that,",  said  Tom  in  a  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice,  "  but  it's  no  good.  How 
can  we  bnj  anything  f  It's  like  being  in  a 
ship,  starving,  with  lots  of  money  and  no  shops 
to  buy  at." 

We  all  looked  at  each  other  with  great 
concern.  It  quite  went  against  all  our  notions 
of  hospitality  to  have  any  one,  more  especially 
Miss  Groldy-hair,  at  tea  without  anything  nice 
to  offer  her.  And  we  all  felt  too,  that  it  would 
be  almost  worse  to  make  use  of  any  of  the 
things  she  had  brought  ua,  for  such  an  occasion. 
Children  have  their  own  notions  on  these 
subjects,  I  can  assure  you. 
Just  then  we  heard  distant  soimds  of  Sarah's 
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approach  with  the  dinner-tray.  The  jelly  and 
oranges  were  still  standing  on  the  table.  Tom 
had  eaten  one  orange  and  we  had  all  three  had 
some  biscuits,  so  any  way  there  wouldn't  have 
been  enough  to  make  a  nice  tea  with. 

''Suppose  we  ask  Sarah  to  buy  us  some- 
thing %  "  said  Tom  eagerly.  But  I  shook  my 
head. 

"  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  like  that,"  I 
said.  I  had  somehow  a  feeling  that  it  would 
hardly  have  been  keeping  my  promise  to  Uncle 
Geoff.  ''Sarah  might  get  scolded  for  it,"  I 
said,  and  Tom  seemed  to  understand. 

We  ate  our  dinner  very  quietly.  Miss 
Goldy-hair's  jelly  was  certainly  very  nice,  and 
poor  Tom,  who  didn't  feel  much  inclined  for 
meat  and  potatoes,  and  regular  pudding,  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  And  after  dinner  we  each 
had  an  orange — we  sat  round  the  &rB  peeling 
them  and  thinking  what  to  do  about  tea. 

"We  haven't  even  any  flowers,"  I  said. 
"We  can't  even  dress  up  the  table  and  make 
it  look  pretty  the  way  we  used  to  on  days 
mother  came  to  have  tea  with  us." 

"  We  couldn't  make  bread  and  butter  look 
pretty,"  said  Tom,  rather  grumpily. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  him  so  disappointed,  just 
when  I  thought  that  our  having  found  Miss 
Goldy-hair  was  going  to  make  everything 
nice. 

"  I'd  run  out  myself  to  buy  things  if  I  didn't 
know  it  would  vez  Uncle  Geoff,"  I  said.  And 
then  suddenly  an  idea  came  into  my  head. 
The  saying  Uncle  Greoff's  name  seemed  to  have 
brought  it. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  I  said,  "  I'U  ask 
Uncle  Geoff  himself." 

Tom  looked  amazed  at  my  boldness. 

"  Won't  he  be  vexed  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  will.  Any  way  Til 
ask  him.  I  dare  say  he's  in,  for  he  said  some- 
thing about  seeing  how  your  cold  was  at 
dinner-time.  But  I  won't  wait  till  he  comes 
up.     I'll  go  straight  down  and  ask  him." 

Tom  and  Kacey  looked  at  me  with  increased 
respect.  I  just  waited  to  wash  my  hands  and 
smooth  my  hair,  and  down  I  ran.  I  met  no- 
body on  the  way,  though  when  I  got  to  the 
foot  of  the  stair  I  heard  Sarah  and  Benjamin 
talking  in  the  pantry.      But  I  did   not  feel 
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inclined  to  ask  them  if  Uncle  Geoff  was  in — I 
liked  better  to  go  straight  to  his  study  myself. 
So  I  tapped  at  the  door,  not  very  loud,  but 
distinctly.  In  spite  of  my  boldness  my  heart 
was  beating  a  little  faster  than  usual,  but 
instead  of  that  making  me  tap  faintly,  it  made 
me  wish  the  more  to  know  at  once  if  Uncle 
Geoff  WCL8  in,  so  that  'I  shouldn't  stand  there 
waiting  for  nothing.  Almost  at  once  came  the 
answer  "Come  in."  Uncle  Geoff  had  very 
quick  ears. 

I  went  in.  He  was  sitting  writing  rather 
hurriedly  it.  seemed,  at  his  table,  but  he  could 
not  have  been  in  long,  for  his  hat  and  great 
coat  were  flung  down  carelessly,  and  unless  he 
is  in  a  great  hurry,  Uncle  Geoff  always  hangs 
them  up  carefully  in  the  hall.  He  looked  up 
however. 

"Well,  Audrey,"  he  said,  "is  that  you^ 
Wait  a  minute  and  then  I'll  speak  to  you." 

I  didn't  mind  waiting,  and  this  time  of 
myself  I  went  near  the  fire.  I  was  counting 
over  our  money  in  my  mind,  and  wondering 
how  much  of  it  it  would  be  right  to  spend  on 
what  we  called  our  "tea-party."  And  in  a 
minute  or  two  Uncle  Geoff  left  off  writing, 
folded  up  his  letter  and  addressed  the  envelope 
and  rang  for  Benjamin. 

"  Take  this  at  once,"  he  said ;  and  I  couldn't 
help  wondering  a  little  that  Benjamin  didn't 
feel  frightened  when  Uncle  Geoff  spoke  so 
shortly  and  sharply.  But  Benjamin  didn't 
seem  to  mind  a  bit.  "Yes  sir,"  he  said  quite 
cheerfully,  and  somehow  it  made  me  think  that 
after  all  Uncle  Geoff  couldn't  be  really  sharp 
or  stem,  for  Benjamin  must  know  him  very 
well,  and  when  Benjamin  had  gone  out  of  the 
room  and  Uncle  Geoff  turned  to  me  I  didn't 
feel  as  if  I  minded  speaking  to  him  the  least. 

"  So,  Audrey,"  he  said,  "  you  haven't  for- 
gotten our  agreement,  I  see.  And  what  are 
you  troubled  about  now,  my  little  lady  ? — ^Tom 
is  no  worse,  by  the  by  t  "  he  added  hastily. 

"Oh  no.  Uncle  Geoff,  I  think  he's  rather 
better.  He  didn't  eat  nvucfi,  at  dinner,  but  he 
liked  Miss  Goldy-hair's  jelly  very  much." 

Uncle  Geoff  smiled  again  at  our  funny  name 
for  the  young  lady,  which  I  had  got  so  used  to 
that  I  said  it  without  thinking. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  Miss —  perhaps  you 
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don't  want  to  know  her  by  her  real  name  \  "  he 
said  smiling.  "It  was  very  kind  of  her  to 
bring  Tom  some  jelly.  No  doubt  it  tasted 
much  better  than  if  Partridge  had  made  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  quite  gravely.  "  I  think  it 
did,"  and  I  thought  it  was  rather  funny  of 
Uncle  Geoff  to  smile  at  me  for  saying  that. 
But  yet  I  didn't  mind.  I  didn't  even  mind 
when  he  called  me  "  my  little  lady."  I  was 
beginning  to  think  he  was  really  rather  nice. 

"  And  what  is  the  trouble  then,  Audrey  t " 
said  Uncle  G^off. 

"  It  isn't  exactly  a  trouble,"  I  said.  "  It's 
only  that  we  haven't  anything  nice  for  tea. 
We've  plenty  of  money — it  isn't  that,  but  we 
don't  know  how  to  buy  anything,  for  of  conrse 
we  can't  go  out," — ^I  felt  myself  get  a  little  red 
when  I  said  that, — "  and  we  didn't  like  to  ask 
Sarah  without  telling  you." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Uncle  Geoff,  patting  my 
head.  "  But  what  sort  of  things  do  you  want  \ 
Is  it  to  tempt  Tom  to  eat,  or  what  has  put 
it  into  your  heads  to  want  something  par- 
ticularly nice  to-day  % " 

"  Oh  because — why  I  thought  I  had  told  you 
at  the  beginning,"  I  said,  "  how  stupid  of  me ! 
Why  it's  because  Miss  Goldy-hair's  coming  to 
have  tea  with  us,  to  make  up  for  us  not  going 
to  her,  you  know." 

Uncle  Geoff  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Oh  ho,"  he  said,  "  I  see !  And  what  is  it 
you  want  then  %  " 

"  We  were  thinking,"  I  said  gravely,  "  that 
six  sponge  cakes,  and  six  bath-buns,  and  some 
of  those  nice  crispy  biscuits  mother  used  to 
have — I  think  they're  jGerman  biscuits,  they're 
awfully  nice,  with  a  chocolatey  taste,  mother 
always  sent  to  London  for  them — we  were 
thinking  that  would  make  a  lovely  tea.  And 
we've  quite  enough  to  pay  for  that.  And  oh. 
Uncle  GeofiE,  if  you  would  tell  Mrs.  Partridge 
to  toast  and  butter  them,  two  muffins  would  be 
exquisite." 

I  clasped  my  hands  in  entreaty,  and  Uncle 
Geoff,  though  he  spoke  quite  gravely,  had  such 
a  funny  look  in  his  eyes  that  I  quite  stared  at 
hiuL 

"  You're  not  vexed  1 "  I  said.  "  I'd  promise 
only  to  let  Tom  and  Bacey  eat  two  bits  each, 
for  I  know  muffins  are  rather  'digestible." 
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At  this  Uncle  Geoff  really  burst  out  laughing 
—he  quite  roared. 

"Audrey,  you'll  till  me,"  he  said,  and  I 
began  to  be  a  little  offended.  "  Don't  you  be 
vexed,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 
•*  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  and  I  promise  you 
to  tell  Mrs.  Partridge  myself.  Yes,  you  shall 
haye  the  muffins.  But  how  are  all  these  deli- 
cacies to  be  procured  %  Will  you  come  out  with 
me  now — my  brougham  will  be  at  the  door 
directly — and  I'll  take  you  to  a  confectioner 
and  let  you  choose  for  yourself  t " 

"bh  yes,"  I  said  eagerly,  "that  toould  be 
nice — "  but  suddenly  I  stopped.  "  No,"  I  said, 
**  I  don't  think  it  would  be  very  kind  to  the 
boys  to  go  without  them.  For  it's  their  money 
you  know.  Uncle  Geoff,  as  well  as  mine." 

"All  right,"  said  Uncle  Geoff,  and  I  could 
see  he  was  pleased  with  me ;  "  all  right.  You 
shall  have  all  you  want  in  half  an  hour  at 
latest,"  and  he  was  turning  to  go,  for  while 
we  were  talking  he  had  been  putting  on  his 
great  coat,  when  I  stopped  him. 

"  The  money.  Uncle  Geoff,"  I  cried,  "  you  are 
forgetiing  the  money.     It's  all  ready^ — -see — 
this  is  one  of  my  shillings,  and  a  sixpence  and 
three  pennies  of  Tom's,  and  Racey's  fourpenny 
and  two  of  his  halfpennies.     The  way  we  plan- 
ned it  was  a  shilling  for  the  sponge  cakes  and 
buns,   and    a    shilling  for   biscuits,    and    two 
pennies  for  two  muffins.     It  makes  two  shil- 
lings and  two  pennies  just — doesn't  it  1    I  know 
mother  used  to  say  the  chocolatey  biscuits  were 
dear,  .but  I  should  think  a  shilling  would  get 
enougli — a  shilling's  a  good  deal." 

"  Yes,  it's  twelve  whole  pence,"  said  Uncle 
Geoff  very  seriously,  as  he  took  the  money. 

"But  if  the  biscuits  cost  more,  you'll  tell 
me,  won't  you,  Uncle  Geoff  ? "  I  said,  and 
he  nodded  "  yes  "  back  to  me  as  he  went  out, 
and  I  ran  up  stairs  to  the  nursery  as  happy 
as  I  could  be. 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  my  news — 
Tom,  -wrlio  I  must  say  had  from  the  beginning 
been  inclined  to  like  Uncle  Geoff,  was  quite 
glad  to  find  I  too  was  beginning  to  think  him 
nice,  for  Tom  wouldn't  have  thought  it  quite 
fair  to  me  to  like  him  if  I  didn't.  We  got 
out  some  of  the  prettiest  of  my  doll's  dinner- 
service   plates,  for  we  thought  it  might  look 
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nice  to  put  a  few  of  them  up  and  down  the 
table  with  just  two  or  three  biscuits  on  each; 
and  we  were  very  busy  and  happy,  and  it  didn't 
seem  nearly  half  an  hour  when  we  heard  some 
one  coming  up  stairs,  and  in  another  moment 
Uncle  Geoff  called  to  us  to  open  the  door,  as 
his  hands  were  so  full  he  couldn't. 

He  came  in  with  several  tempting-looking 
parcels  in  his  arms,  and  oh^  best  of  all,  the 
dearest  and  prettiest  little  flowery  plant  grow- 
ing in  a  pot !  It  was  a  heath — ^like  some  we 
had  in  the  hothouse  at  home — ^and  it  was  so 
pretty.     I  nearly  jumped  for  joy, 

'*See  here,  Audrey,"  he  said,  "see  what  I 
have  brought  you  for  the  centre  of  your  table. 
You  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  I  know." 

*'  Oh,  Uncle  Geoff !  "  I  said.  "  Oh,  j.  am  so 
pleased.  We  were  so  wishing  for  some  flowers 
to  make  the  table  look  pretty." 

Uncle  Geoff  looked  as  pleased  as  we  did. 

"  Now  here  are  your  commissions,"  he  went 
on.  "  You'll  like  to  unpack  them  yourselves  I 
dare  say.     And  I  must  be  off." 

"And  the  money,"  I  asked."  "Was  there 
enough  1 " 

Uncle  Geoff  put  on  a  very  counting  face. 
**  Let  me  see,"  he  said ;  **  you  gave  me  in  all 
two  shillings  and  twopence.  Well  what  did 
it  all  come  to — sponge-cakes  so  much,  buns 
so  much,  biscuits,"  he  went  on  murmuring  to 
himself  and  touching  his  fingers  to  remind  him 
— "yes,  it  is  very  curious,"  he  said,  "it  comes 
to  just  two  shillings  and  three  halfpence.  I 
have  one  halfpenny  change  to  give  you,  Audrey, 
and  I  hope  you  think  I  have  done  your  market- 
ing well." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Geoff,"  we  said,  "it's  lovely. 
And,"  I  added,  "  about  the  muffins.  Did  you 
tell  Mrs.  Partridge  ? " 

"Poor  Mrs.  Partridge  is  ill  to-day,"  said 
Uncle  Geoff.  "  But  you  shall  have  your 
muffins.     Now  good-bye,"  and  he  went  away. 

We  opened  the  parcels  with  the  greatest 
interest.  They  were  just  what  we  had  asked 
for — six  sponge-cakes,  beautifully  fresh  and 
fluffy-looking;  six  bath-buns  also  fresh  and 
crisp,  and  sugary  at  the  top ;  and  biscuits  more 
charming  than  we  had  ever  .seen — white  and 
pink  and  every  shade  of  tempting  brown. 

"They  are  German  biscuits,  I  am  sure,"  I 
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Sftid.  '^  Mother  has  often  told  me  what  nice 
kinds  there  are  in  Germany ; "  and  we  set  to 
work  to  arrange  them  on  the  plates  which  I 
ran  down  to  ask  Sarah  for,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  We  were  so  happy  that  we  felt  able 
to  be  a  little  sorry  for  Mrs.  Partridge. 

''  I  wonder  if  she's  got  a  soro  t'roat/'  said 
Tcwn. 

"  P'raps  she's  doin'  to  die,.' ^suggested  Bacey. 
**  She's  so  vrezy  hold.'* 

"H-old,"  said  L  "Racey,  how  dreadfully 
vulgar  you  are." 

"  Y<5u're  vrezy  vulgar  to  be  so  o'oss/'  said 
Bacey. 

"I  don't  believe  you  know  what  •vulgar' 
means,"  I  said. 

"  No,"  said  Racey,  calmly,  **  I  doesn't,"  and 
in  laughing  at  him  I  forgot  my  c'ossness,  though 
afterwards  when  I  remembered  it,  I  felt  really 
ashamed  of  having  been  sa  sharp  upon  poor 
Bacey  just  when  we  had  so  many  thinga  to  be 
happy  about. 

Almost  immediately  after  we  had  got  the 
table  really  arranged  for  the  last  time — ^we 
had  done  it  and  undone  it  so  often  that  it  was 
nearly  four  o'clock  before  it  was  quite  ready — 
we  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  the  door  and  then 
the  bell  rang,  and  peeping  over  the  bannisters 
we  heard  Benjamin  open  the  front  door.  Then 
came  a  soft  rustle  of  some  one  coming  up  stairs. 

"It's  Aer,"  I  cried,  rushing  back  into  the 
nursery.  And  then  we  all  flew  out  to  the  top 
of  the  staircase  to  welcome  her.  I  should  have 
liked  to  run  down  to  the  first  landing  but 
I  daren't,  for  as  sure  as  anything  Tom  and 
Bacey  would  liave  been  after  me,  and  I  was 
frightened  as  it  was  of  Tom's  catching  cold 
by  even  coming  to  the  landing. 

But  she  saw  our  eager  faces  between  the 
rails  before  she  was  half  way  up.  "  Have  you 
been  waiting  long  for  me,  dears  %  ^  she  said. 
"  I  came  as  quickly  as  I  could." 

"  Oh  1  no,  Miss  Goldy-hair,"  we  cried,  "  we 
have  been  so  happy." 

Then  we  led  her  triumphantly  into  the 
nursery. 

"  Look,"  said  the  little  boys,  "  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  lovely  tea  t  " 

"  Muflfins  is  coming,"  said  Tom. 
I  gave   my  fourpenny-bit  and   two   half- 
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pennies,  but  Audrey  gived  me  one  halfpenny 
back.  Uncle  GeofiE  buyed  the  things,  but 
Audrey  and  Tom  gaved  him  lotses  of  money/' 
said  Bacey. 

**  Hush,  Baoey,  it's  very  rude  to  tell  people 
what  things  cost  like  that,"  I  said  reprovingly. 
But  Miss  Goldy-hair  didn't  seem  to  mind; 
she  looked  as  pleased  as  she  possibly  could ; 
we  felt  quite  sure  that  she  meant  what  she  said 
when  she  kissed  us  her  nice  way — ^not  a  silly 
way  as  if  we  were  just  babies,  you  know— and 
thanked  us  for  taking  so  much  trouble  to  please 
her. 

What  a  happy  tea  we  had!  Tom's  sore 
throat  seemed  to  be  getting  much  better,  for 
Miss  Goldy-hair  and  I  had  really  to  stop  bis 
eating  as  much  as  he  wanted.  We  wouldn't 
have  minded  if  he  had  been  quite  well,  for  be 
wasn't  a  greedy  boy,  but  when  people  are  even 
a  little  ill  it's  better  for  them  not  to  eat  mucb, 
though  I  must  confess  the  muffins  and  tbe 
chocolatey  biscuits  were  dreadfully  tempting. 
And  after  tea,  before  beginning  to  tell  us  tbe 
story^  Miss  Goldy-hair  and  I  had  a  nice  little 
talk.  She  had  such  a  nice  way  of  talking- 
she  made  you  sorry  without  making  you  (eel 
cross,  if  you  know  how  I  mean.  She  made  me 
quite  see  how  wrong  it  would  have  been  of  me 
to  try  to  run  away  to  Pierson  with  the  boys; 
that  it  would  really  have  been  disobeying  papa 
and  mother^  and  that  happiness  never  comes  to 
people  whc^  go  out  of  the  right  path  to  look 
for  it  in. 

**  But  it  does  sometimes,  Miss  Goldy-hair,"  I 
said.  "  We  found  you  out  of  the  right  path, 
because  it  was  naughty  to  have  gone  out  to 
post  the  letter  without  any  one  knowing." 

And  Miss  Goldy-hair  smiled  at  that,  and 
said  no,  when  we  found  her  we  were  on  tbe 
right  path  of  trying  to  run  home  again  as  fast 
as  we  could.  And  then  she  read  to  me  a  little 
letter  she  had  written  to  Pierson^  telling  ber 
all  about  us,  and  that  Uncle  GeofiE  was  getting 
us  a  very  nice  kind  nurse  and  that  we  were 
going  to  be  quite  happy,  and  Pierson  must  not 
be  anxious  about  us,  and  that  some  day  perhaps 
in  the  sunmier  we  should  go  to  see  her  in  her 
pretty  cottage.  And  at  the  end  of  the  letter 
I  wrote  down  that  I  sent  my  love,  so  that 
Pierson  would  see  the  letter  was  like  from  me. 
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ffias  Goldf-hAir  asked  very  kindly  for  FiersoD'a 
pxirEiotherin  the  letter.  It  was  really  a  very 
nice  OQB.  She  hod  written  it  for  fear  Pierson 
should  be  thinking  wa  would  really  be  coming  to 
let;  kt,  after  all  for  that  it  needn't  have  been 
vntteD,  a»— wasn't  it  queer  t — we  found  out 
iH«rnuda  that  Fierson  never  got  the  letter 
tint  had  ooet  us  Bucb  trouble  I  It  couldn't 
kre  l)een  plainly  directed  I  suppose  ;  and  just 
kicy  if  I  had  run  away  with  the  boys,  we 
should  have  got  to  that  Copple —  EOmething 
GtatioQ,  perhaps  late  at  night,  five  miles  from 
Fiereoo'a  cottage,  with  nobody  to  meet  uel 
—evea  suppoeing  we  bad  got  the  right  trains 
led  all  in  London,  and  not  had  any  accidents, 
all  of  vhlch,  aa  Miss  Goldy-hair  explained, 
vu  very  donbtful.  Oh  dear !  it  makes  me 
Bhirer  even  now  to  think  of  what  troubles  we 
miglit  have  got  into,  and  Tom  with  a  sore  throat 
teol  Mua  Goldy-hair' s  letter  was  of  course 
all  iii<Mly  addressed — and  Pierson  got  It  quite 
rigbtly,  for  in  a  few  days  we  got  a  nice  one 
from  her,  saying  she  was  bo  glad  of  good  news 
of  n9  and  m>  glad  we  had  found  a  kind  friend, 
for  though  her-  poor  mother  was  dead  she 
couldn't  ver^  well  have  come  back  to  us,  as 
Harding  voa  most  anxious  to  get  married  and 
Kttled  at  once. 


Now  I  will  get  bock  to  the  afternoon  that 
Miss  Croldy-hair  came  to  have  tea  with  us. 

When  Sarah  had  taken  away  the  tea-things 
and  made  the  room  look  quite  neat,  the  boys 
began  to  think  it  was  time  that  tbey  got  a 
little  of  Miss  Goldy-boir's  attention. 

"Miss  1)oldy-hair,"  said  Bacey,  clamber- 
ing up  on  her  knee,  "  zou  promised  ua  a 
story," 

"  Yes,  please,"  said  Tom,  *•  and  let  me  sit  on 
a  buffet  and  put  my  head  against  your  knee. 
It  makes  my  sore  t'roat  feel  better," 

"What  a  little  cooxer  you  are,  Tom,"  said 
Miss  Goldy-hair  j  but  though  Tom  peeped  up 
for  a  moment  to  see  if  she  was  vexed,  ib  was 
plain  she  wasn't,  for  she  made  a  nice  place  for 
his  little  round  head  on  her  knee,  managing 
somehow  to  find  room  for  Racey  too,  and  not 
forgetting  either  to  draw  close  to  her  a  chair 
for  me, 

"Now,"  she  said,  "we're  very  comfortable. 
Shall  I  tell  you  my  little  story }  It's  not  a 
long  one,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  not  very  interest- 
ing, but  it's  the  only  ona  I  could  think  of 

"  Oh !    do  tell  it,"  we  "said,   "  do,   do,  dear 
Miss  Goldy-hair." 
And  so  she  began. 


{To  bv  cmUiniud.) 
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FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLK 

OOK,  now,  I  beg,  at  this  dear  lit-tle  boy, 
A  can-non  with-in  his  hand. 
Look  at  the  sol-di-ers  he  or-ders  a-bout, 
That  o-bey  his  word  of  com-mand. 

See  the  brave  cav-al-ry  pranc-ing  a-long, 

See  how  the  in-faot-ry  stand, 
Think  of  the  bat-tie  that  soon  will  take  place, 

A  battle  in  fan-cy-land. 

Think  of  the  wound-ed  that  lie  on  the  field, 

Think  of  the  brave  sol-di-ers  dead, 
Think  of  the  hors-es  with  bro-ken  rein: 

It  is  well  that  they're  all  made  of  lead. 

There  are  the  bul-lets  that  whis-tle  a-bout, 
They  don't  make  a  ve-ry  loud  sound; 

But  think  of  the  men,  and  the  poor  hors-es  too, 
That  they  stretch  in  a  row  on  the  ground. 

Dread-fill  des-trac-tion  takes  place  all  a-round, 
Dealt  by  such  can-non  as  these. 

Though  the  men  and  the  hors-es  are  hard-er  by  far- 
Made  of  met-al — the  bul-lets  are  peas. 

Don't  you  en-joy,  now,  a  fam-ous  sham  fight. 
And  en-gage  in  a  skir-mish  with  zest? 

Ah !  boys,  if  your  bat-ties  could  all  be  slmm  fights, 
In-deed  it  would  be  for  the  best. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


HAVE  told  you  a  good  many  of  my 
Slimmer  recollections,  my  little 
friends,  but  now  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  of  some  events  which 
happened  one  autumn,  when  I  was  afx>ut  five 
jeors  old.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  for  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  were  looking  bare,  the 
days  were  getting  short,  and  the  flowers  had 
faded  away.  Mornings  were  too  often  rainy, 
and  nights  full  of  fog:  the  world  seemed  a 
much  less  pleasant  place  to  me  when  the 
summer  had  vanished  than  it  did  before.  I  so 
disliked  the  cold  and  sadness  of  the  dreary 
aatumn,  after  the  glorious  light  and  life  of  the 
glad  summer.  Even  as  a  little  child,  the 
approach  of  winter  always  made  me  sad.  Not 
bat  what  winter  brought  its  own  happiness 
and  fun  with  it  too ;  and  Christmas  was  looked 
forward  to  by  us  as  eagerly  as  by  any  children 
in  the  world. 

I  quite  understood  that  these  different 
changes  of  nature  are  ordained  by  One  Who 
jadges  best  for  us  in  all  things,  and  I  think  I 
tried  to  like  the  cold  weather.  Still  we  may 
prefer  one  season  to  another,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  gloried  in  the  summer,  and  grieved  when 
it  was  over. 

Well  then,  to  go  back  to  this  autumn-time, 
one^  morning,  when  it  happened  to  be  neither 
foggy  nor  rainy,  we  three  children  started  off 
for  a  brisk  walk  with  Miss  Wigly.  The  air 
blew  freshly,  but  not  sharply  upon  our  cheeks, 
the  sun  shone  gaily,  and  the  country  looked 
almost  as  bright  as  in  the  past  summer,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  dead  leaves  which  lay  about, 
to  remind  us  of  the  time  when  they  graced  the 
trees. 

We  had  our  hoops,  and  trundled  them 
merrily  along.  Frank  and  I  used  to  name  our 
hoops,  just  as  if  they  were  horses,  and  away 
we  used  to  gallop,  running  races.  This  morn- 
ing, we  and  our  steeds,  lightf oot  and  Bouncer, 
as  we  called  them,  flew  over  the  ground 
famously ;  we  were  very  happy,  and  although 
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it  was  autumn,  the  air  was  so  fresh,  and  the 
country  gave  forth  such  a  sweet  smell,  that  our 
walk,  or  rather  run,  was  most  enjoyable* 

"  Ah !  "  sighed  Pearl,  who  did  not  seem  to 
enjoy  the  morning  as  much  as  we  two  did  j  **I 
wish  we  could  see  the  hounds — I  know  they  are 
out,  for  I  heard  William  telling  Morgan  that 
they  met  at  Brooktown  Common  this  morning. 
What  fun  if  they  came  this  way.  Listen,  jou 
two  little  stupids,  I  do  believe  I  hear  some- 
thing," and  Pearl  held  up  her  hand,  stopping 
the  bowling  of  her  hoop^  which  had  never  been 
very  energetic. 

We  listened  attentively  >  and  yes,  certainly, 
we  could  hear  the  sounds  of  shod  feet  at  no 
great  distance  from  us.  ''  Miss  Wigly  I  Miss 
Wigly  I"  cried  Pearl,  greatly  excited,  •'what 
fun !  what  fun !  Perhaps  we  shall  se»  the 
hounds,  and  the  horsemen ;  we  hear  them 
coming, — oh,  how  delightful !  "  for  Pearl,  small 
child  as  she  was,  had  the  greatest  admiration 
for  fox-hunting,  and  wished  above  all  things  to 
have  a  pony,  and  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  with 
the  hounds.  Papa  had  told  her  sh»  should 
have  a  pony  one  day  soon ;  but  he  had  an  old- 
fashioned  horror  of  ladies  hunting.  Now  I  dare- 
say it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  little  Pearl, 
who  was  but  nine  years  old,  was  so  eager  upon 
the  subject  of  hunting,  that  she  had  written  a 
story,  which  entirely  filled  a  copy-book — a  sort 
of  novel  it  was  indeed — giving  a  romantic 
account  of  a  most  lovely  and  fascinating  fox- 
hunting heroine,  who  woi^  all  hearts  by  her 
exploits  after  the  hounds.. 

We  all  listened,  but  now  W9  ooulcf  not  fancy 
that  we  heard  horses  or  hounds.  It  was  only  a 
tiny  patter,  patter^  and  presently  there  appeared 
— not  a  red  coat — but  only  a  little  boy,  mounted 
upon  a  large-headed  and  strong-looking  little 
pony.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  small  black 
terrier,  who  looked  the  very  perfection  of 
sharpness  and  impudence.  The  boy  pulled  up 
his  pony  when  he  saw  us  ;  he  appeared  as  if  he 
was  going  to  speak,  then  coloured,  and  changing 
his  mind,  was  continuing  his  way  with  a  down- 
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cast  air,  when  Miss  Wigly,  who  was  a  very 
good-natured  little  person,  said, — "  I  think  you 
were  going  to  say  something — can  I  help  you  % 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  your  way  %  " 

The  boy  lifted  his  little  Scotch  cap,  and  said, 
"  I  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  hardly  like  to 
ask  you ;  the  fact  is,  that  father  was  going  to 
let  me. go  out  with  the  hounds  with  him  to-day, 
and  I  had  started  to  the  meet  just  near,  when 
Smut  ran  after  me,  he  got  away  from  them  at 
home  you  see.  And  father  was  angry  with  me 
and  sent  me  home  to  have  him  tied  up.  And 
then  it'll  be  too  late  for  me,  I'm  afraid,  to  join 
the  run  to-day,"  and  the  boy  coloured  again, 
and  his  lips  trembled. 

"  Your  dog  does  not  look  very  fierce,"  said 
good-natured  Miss  Wigly.  *' Perhaps  we 
could  take  care  of  it  for  you,  or  we  might  take 
it  to  your  house,  if  it  is  not  far,  and  then  you 
could  still  be  in  time  to  have  your  hunting." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  cried  the  boy  delighted; 
'*  Smut  is  awfully  good-tempered,  he  would  not 
bite  for  anything.  And  if  you  didn't  mind 
taking  him  to  the  lodge  gate — it's  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  there  over  the  stile  and  across 
that  field — it  would  be  kind  of  you;  and  if 
you'll  tell  the  lodge-keeper  to  fasten  hiTn  up 
it'll  be  all  right.  Waverly  Court  is  the  name 
of  the  place,  and  my  name  is  Montague  Lind- 
say ;  I  think  I  can  take  a  short  cut,  and  catch 
up  father." 

Miss  Wigly  tied  a  pockethandkerchief  round 
Smut's  neck,  and  held  the  dog  fast,  while  his 
master  touched  his  pony  with  his  heel,  and 
flew  off  at  a  rattling  pace  down  the  road. 

Smut  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
hang  himself,  in  trying  to  get  away  after  his 
master ;  but  Miss  Wigly  held  on  to  her  hand- 
kerchief bravely,  and  in  a  little  while  Smut 
became  subdued,  and  was  led,  a  sad,  but  gentle 
prisoner,  the  way  we  wanted  him  to  go.  In 
fact,  before  we  reached  the  lodge  where  we  in- 
tended to  leave  him.  Smut  and  we  children 
were  quite  sorry  to  part  company. 

However,  as  we  promised,  we  left  poor  little 
Smut  in  charge  of  the  lodge-keeper,  and  we 
turned  back.  Presently,  as  we  got  out  of  the 
road,  into  which  the  lodge-gates  of  Waverly 
Court  led,  and  climbed  over  a  stile  into  a  field,  we 
heard  sounds  in  the  distance.  ^  This  time  it  was 
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the  sound  of  hoofs,  hard,  large  hoofs,  and  many 
of  them ;  they  passed  down  below  in  another 
meadow  tearing  along  at  a  desperate  rate. 
Through  the  bare  branches  and  hedges  ve 
caught  glimpses  of  pink,  careering  along  wildly. 
Now  in  the  road  close  by  and  right  up  at  the 
top  of  the  field  we  were  in ;  we  presently  catch 
sight  of  a  ruddy  f  uny  object  scurrying  along 
under  cover  of  the  hedge.  In  another  second 
the  hounds  come  flying  into  the  field,  but 
poor  Iteynard  has  escaped.  The  red  coats 
fill  the  field  now,  with  the  hounds,  only  for  a 
second  though,  and  then  they  have  vanished, 
shooting  over  hedges,  ditches,  and  five-band 
gates,  following  the  poor  fox.  It  had  indeed 
been  a  moment  of  intense  excitement  to  us 
children,  and  we  gathered  round  Miss^Wigly, 
breathless  and  scarlet.  Pearl,  with  her  lovely 
eyes  sparkling,  and  her  fair  cheeks  rosy  red, 
exclaimed — 

**  Oh  !  how  delightful  I  oh !  how  beautiful 
to  have  been  with  them;  and  did  you  see 
himl" 

^*  Who  % "  cried  Frankie  and  I,  with  one 
breath. 

'*  Why,"  answered  Pearl,  "  the  little  boy  to 
be  sure,  Montague  Lindsay*  How  glad  I  am 
he  got  back  to  them." 

^  We  all  expressed  our  satisfaction  at  this,  and 
we  continued  our  way,  excited  beyond  descrip- 
tion with  the  scene  we  had  just  witnessed. 

''To  think  of  our  seeing  fox,  hounds,  and 
huntsmen,"  cried  PearL  **.4n<^,"  she  added, 
"  I  saw  a  lady  too." 

"  And  the  boy !  "  cried  Frankie. 

^'  It  wds  nice  to  see  all   the  darlin'  horses 
jump  over  the   hedges  and   ditches,   and  tbt; 
*  doggies  too !  "  I  joined  in. 

^^  Hounds,  child  F'  corrected  Pearl,  with 
disgust  at  my  ignorence. 

We  were  full  of  it,  chatting  away  as  ve 
returned,  but  w^e  had  not  got  very  far  before 
we  met  straggling  red  coats  rettiming.  Poor 
Iteynard  had  not  made  much  of  an  escape  from 
the  field  after  all.  He  had  soon  been  ran 
dow^n,  despoiled  of  his  head  and  brush,  and  the 
rest  of  him  devoured  by  the  hounds!  Thi> 
occurred  only  a  few  fields  off. 

Just  after  we  turned  into  the  high  road 
again,   who   should   we    see    riding  beside  <^ 
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gentleman  bnt  oiir  friend  of  the  morning.  He 
raised  his  little  Scotch  cap  again,  and  we  all 
nodded.  As  they  reached  us  they  both  pulled  up 
their  horses,  and  Montague's  father  thanked 
Miss  Wigly  for  being  so  kind  as  to  take  care 
of  the  little  dog  for  his  son.  As  he  talked, 
General  Lindsay  discovered  where  wo  lived, 
and  then  he  said, — "Will  you  tell  your 
mamma  and  papa  that  you  met  me  %  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  them,  and  will  you 
say  1  shall  be  so  glad  if  they  will  bring  or 
send  yon  all  over,  to  look  at  the  ponies  1  " 

"  Ponies  I  "  we  all  three  cried,  Pearl's  face 
beaming  with  pleasure. 

"Yes,"  said  General  Lindsay,  "I  have  a 
great  number  of  Shetland  ponies,  like  this 
one;"  and  he  pointed  to  Montague's  pony. 
"But  they  are  most  of  them  much  prettier 
than  this.  We  call  him  Piggie ;  don't  you 
think  he's  rather  like  a  pig  % "  asked  the 
General  of   Frankie. 

"No,"  answered  Frankie,  who  was  very 
matter-of-fact^  "because  his  tail   isn't   like  a 
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pigs, 

"  Well,  that's  true,"  laughed  the  General ; 
"  however,  our  other  ponies  are  much  prettier, 
as  you  will  say  when  you  come  to  see  them, 
which  I  hope  you  will  soon  do.  Monty  rides 
Piggie,  not  because  he  is  handsome,  but  because 
he  Ls  80  strong  and  sure,  and  good-tempered 
too,  which  all  ponies  are  not ;  good-bye,"  and 
away  rode  General  Lindsay  with  his  little  boy 
hedde  him. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  three  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  the  General,  his  little  boy,  and, 
above  all,  the  ponies^  when  we  returned  home. 
And  I  fear  we  worried  our  darling  mother 
with  our  eagerness  to  go  and  see  the  dear  little 
creatures.  However,  tor  our  joy,  we  dis- 
covered that  pftpa  had  already  intended  to  buy 
one  of  the  General's  ponies.  They  were  true 
Shelties;  their  ancestors  were  brought  from 
Scotland  by  himself.  So  it  was  settled  that  we 
«hoald  all  drive  over  one  day  very  soon  to 
choose  Pearl's  pony.  For  it  was  to  be  Pearl's 
pony,  though  Frankie  and  I  were  to  learn  to 
nde  upon  it  too. 

The  happy  day  arrived,  and   o£E  we  set  to 
Waverly  Ck>urt.       We  drove  through  a  lovely 
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deer  park,  but  I  have  not  space  to  tell  you 
anything  except  about  the  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment that  was  most  interesting  to  us, 
namely,  the  stables,  and  yards,  and  paddocks 
where  the  ponies  were  kept.  Little  dear  things, 
how  delighted  we  were  at  the  sight  of  them ! 
There  were  at  least  twenty;  some  sedate, 
shaggy  little  old-fashioned-looking  creatures, 
others  quite  baby  ones,  not  bigger  than  dogs. 
All  of  them  smaller  than  the  usual  run  of 
ponies.  All  with  rather  largo  heads,  and 
sturdy  legs,  wonderfully  bushy  manes  and 
tails,  and  stout  little  bodies. 

Presently  papa  called  us  to  him,  and  •  bade 
us  look  in  a  loose  box  where  we  saw  what 
Frankie  called,  "  a  dear  mother  one,  and  her 
baby."  "That,"  said  the  General,  is  Mother 
Bunch  and  her  last  foal.  The  old  lady  is  very 
handsome,  she  is  one  of  the  best  ponies  I  have 
ever  had,  and  her  foals  have  always  turned  out 
well.  We  think  this  one  remarkably  like  her.** 
I  did  not  think  the  baby  one  remarkably  like 
the  mother  myself,  for  Mother  Bunch  was  black 
all  over,  with  a  tremendous  shaggy  mane  and 
forelock  hanging  over  her  eyes,  a  very  bushy 
tail  which  swept  the  ground,  short  stout  legs, 
and  a  very  large  body  for  her  height.  While 
her  colt  was  mouse-coloured  and  leggy  as  yet, 
without  much  mane  or  taiL 

Papa  said, — "  Pearl,  this  is  the  pony  that  is. 
to  be  yours.  When  it  is  a  little  older  we  will 
have  it  home.  I  will  have  it  broken  in^  and' 
then  you  shall  ride  it." 

We  all  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and  PearL 
decided  we  would  calLit  Mousey  because  of  its 
colour.  Dear  Mousey!  to  this  day,  when  I 
think  of  you,  my  heart  feels  a  little  thrill  of 
joy  as  I  remember  the  happy  hours  I  spent 
upon  your  back — you,  who  were  associated  with 
the  most  joyous  time  of  my  life.  Mousey  I  who 
grew  up  in  our  service,  and  also  alas  I  grew 
down — or  rather,  we,  in  growing*  up,  left  the 
little  pony  far  behind  us.  We  rode  her  till 
her  little  legs  were  too  short  to  carry  us — not 
too  weak,  for  she  lived  a  strong  stubborn  pony 
for  many  years  after  we  gave  up  riding  her. 
But,  children,  I  must  another  time  tell  you 
more  about  our  Mousey ;  surely  there  never 
was  a  pony  like  her  in  all  the  world  ! 


AUTUMN. 


Andantino, 
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Jfutie  by  T.  Cnturva. 
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See    the  leaves  are  showering  downwards  Ly^-  ing    all      a  -  round  our  path ; 


We    are  glad   to    leave  the  meadov, 


fa 
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Glad   to        gather    roand the  hearth,  Tet  each  aea  •  son brlngsUs  plea-sarea,  Bl^fn 

i 
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If       we  >vill     hat  try      to     see  them  As      they  lie       np-on     our  way. 


pHy^^gJ^TJTi^^^^^ 


^^d^^^i 


CT-fr-7V^ 


Should  we  pine  for  summer's  beauty, 
Now  the  lovely  flowers  are  flown  % 
Rather  think  of  autumn's  glory, 
Ere  the  changing  lines  are  gona 
Let  us  live  then  in  the  present, 
Seeking  for  some  good  to  do'; 
We  shall  find  it  if  we  seek  it, 
Good  work  both  for  me  and  you. 
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SIMPLE    ^V70EK    FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


Bt  Mbs.  GEORGE  CTTPPLES. 


FISHERMAN'S  CAP. 

UaltriaU, — Fingering  teorsted  and  a  thick  eroehel'pin. 
Black  for  the  band  and  colonred  for  top. 

AST  on  as  many  chain  stitches  for 
size  of  forehead,  join  it  and 
work  round  8  rounds  of  double 
crochet  into  every  stitch.  Now 
mark  this  band  off  into  quarters  by  a 
coloured  thread. 

9th  round :    miss  a   stitch  at  each  of   the 
quarters,  double  crochet  stitch  as  usual. 

10th  and  11th  rounds:    double  crochet  all 
roimd. 
12th  round  :  miss  a  stitch  at  the  quarters. 
13th  and    14th  rounds :  double  crochet  all 
round. 
15  th  round  :  miss  a  stitch  at  the  quarters. 
16th  and  17th  rounds:    double  crochet  all 
roond. 
18th  round :  miss  a  stitch  at  the  quarters. 
19th  and  20th  rounds:  double  crochet  all 
round. 
21st  round :  miss  a  stitch  at  the  quarters. 
22nd,  23rd,  24th  double  crochet  all  round. 
Bepeat  from  2l8t  round  till  the  cap  reaches 
a  point. 

If  a  large  size  be  desired,  instead  of  haying 
2  plain  rounds  between  each,  miss  1  at  the 
quarters,  work  3,  and  instead  of  having  3 
rounds  as  after  the  21st,  work  4  plain  rounds, 
between  each,  miss  one.  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  double  cap  begin  at  the  band  and  work  an- 
other cap  on  to  it  exactly  as  above.  Finish  off 
with  a  tassel  when  the  cap  is  to  be  worn 
turned  over,  and  if  for  cricket  or  football 
purposes  with  a  tuft. 

TASSBL  FOB  CAP,   &C. 

Work  with  a  whole  skein  of  worsted  as 
foUowA.  *  Make  a  foundation  chain  of  50 
stitches,  miss  the  last  9  and  work  6  times 
alternately  in  the  next  stitch,  1  double  4  chain 
missing  the  same  number  of  stitches  under  the 
latter,  lastly  1  double  8  chain,  1  double  in  the 
last  foundation  chain. 


Bepeat  75  times  more  from  * ;  on  the  upper 
edge  of  this  fringe  work  1  row  of  double 
stitches,  always  inserting  the  needle  into  the 
chain  of  2  fringe  skeins,  thus  drawing  the 
skeins  tight  together,  roll  up  the  skeins  and 
sew  them  together  at  the  upper  edge,  then 
make  a  foundation  chain  of  16  stitches,  join 
them  into  a  circle  and  work  in  rounds  till  the 
work  is  2  inches  high,  working  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  right  side  of  the  work  is 
turned  inside.  Then  work  the  outer  covering 
of  the  heading  of  the  tassel  in  the  following 
manner. 

Ist  row :  1  long  stitch  in  every  stitch  divided 
by  1  chain. 

2nd  row :  I  long  stitch  every  chain  stitch 
of  the  preceding  round,  1  chain  between. 

3rd  row :  same  as  2nd,  only  work  2  chain 
after  every  2  treble  stitches.  Then  work  3 
rounds  of  double  crochet  worked  backwards 
and  forwards  in  ribbed  crochet  stitch  and  then 
the 

7th :  alternately  2  double,  2  chain,  missing 
2  stitches  of  the  preceding  round  under  the 
latter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  tube-like 
part,  2  inches  high,  work  a  similar  part  as  the 
one  just  described.  Now  push  the  middle 
tube-like  part  on  to  a  lead  pencil  and  wind  the 
worsted  round  it;  draw  also  the  worsted 
through  the  open  work  crochet  parts  on  both 
sides,  and  lace  them  together  with  fine  cord 
crosswise,  always  drawing  the  cord  through 
2  chain  stitches  of  both  parts.  At  the  top  of 
the  tassel  fasten  3  rows  of  loops  of  worsted, 
which  are  to  be  worked  over  a  mesh  two-fifths 
of  an  inch  wide,  like  fringe.  Take  a  piece  of 
white  cord  ten  inches  long,  fold  it  together  in 
the  middle,  join  the  ends  together  with  a  knot, 
and  draw  it  through  the  tassel  so  that  the  knot 
is  covered  by  the  skeins  of  the  tassel,  and  then 
through  the  tube  of  the  heading.  At  the  top 
of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
cord,  the  rows  of  loops  must  be  fastened,  so 
that  the  cord  cannot  slide  out. 
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PATTY. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 


T  was  an  au-tumn  e-ven-ing,  the  fifth  of 
No-vem-ber.  Such  a  busy  day  to  the  boys ! 
I  mean  the  boys  that  I  am  go-ing  to  tell 
you  a-bout,  and  a  great  man-y  o-ther  boys 
be-sides. 

These  par-ti-cu-lar  boys,  Tom,  Har-ry,  and 
Jack  Pe-ters,  were  the  sons  of  the  Vic-ar  of  Ed-ham,  and 
they  were  so  busy,  be-cause  they  were  mak-ing  a  guy. 
Such  a  guy !  they  had  jam-med,  and  ram-med,  and  cram- 
med a  quan-ti-ty  of  straw  in-to  some  old  clothes,  they  had 
man-ag-ed  to  get  the  most  won-der-M  mask  from  the 
vill-age  shop,  and  they  had  got  an  old  chair  in-to  which 
they  forc-ed  the  guy's  bod-y,  bent  his  knees,  and  made 
his  legs  hang  down,  had  put  a  peak-ed  hat  up-on  his 
head,  and  there  he  was,  a  guy,  a  fam-ous  one  too  !  as  large 
as  life,  and  twice  as  ug-ly. 

But  the  boys  were  not  con-tent  with  mak-ing  their 
guy,  they  want-ed  to  bum  him  in  a  bon-fire.  And  not 
on-ly  that,  the^^^ust  have  fire-works.  They  in-tend-ed 
to  have  a  grand  dis-play  if  they  could  man-age  it.  This 
was  all  ve-ry  well,  as  far  as  the  guy  went,  and  e-ven  the 
bon-fire ;  for  the  Vic-ar  had  said  they  might  have  both. 
But  the  fire-works  were  ve-ry  dif-fe-rent ;  they  were 
for-bid-den.  The  boys  were  young,  anid  fire-works  in 
their  hands  might  be  dan-ger-ous.  The  sta-ble-men  and 
gar-den-ers  would  make  up  the  bon-fire,  and  the  Vic-ar 
would  be  there  him-self  to  see  them  bum  the  guy.  But 
once  al-low  the  boys  to  buy  fire-works,  and  it  was  an-o-ther 
mat-ter.  So  the  Vic-ar  said,  a  day  or  two  be-fore  the 
fifth, —  "  Mind  you  boys  don't  go  to  the  shop  to  get  fire- 
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works."  The  boys  had  said,  "  No,  fa-ther."  But  Tom, 
the  eld-est,  a-ged  e-lev-en,  crav-ed  for  fire-works ;  so  did 
the  o-thers.  They  could  not  go  to  the  shop  to  get  them, 
then  what  should  they  do  ? 

**  Let's  send  Pat-ty,"  pro-pos-ed  Har-ry,  the  se-cond  boy. 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom ;  "  bright  i-dea !  " 

Now  Pat-ty  was  their  lit-tle  sis-ter  of  five  years  old,  the 
on-lygirl,  and  a  love-ly  lit-tle  child  she  was.  But,  a-las !  poor 
lit-tle  Pat-ty  was  un-like  most  o-ther  hap-py  lit-tle  chil-dren, 
she  was  sad-ly  af-flict-ed,  for  she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  She 
had  not  al-ways  been  so,  but  two  years  be-fore  the  time  I 
am  writ-ing  of  she  had  had  scar-let  fe-ver  ve-ry  bad-ly ,  and 
since  that  the  child  had  ne-ver  spo-ken  a-gain.  The 
doc-tors  hop-ed  her  speech  might  re-turn,  but  they  could 
not  be  sure;  In  the  mean-time,  Pat-ty  had  to  get  on  as 
well  as  she  could  by  talk-ing  on  her  lit-tle  fin-gers. 

The  boys  made  signs  to  their  lit-tle  sis-ter  on  their 
fin-gers  bid-ding  her  go  to  the  shop — which  was  just 
op-po-site  the  church-yard  gate — and  buy  some  fire-works 
for  them.  They  took  her  through  the  church-yard,  and 
watch-ed  her  a-cross.  The  shop  was  a  toy-shop  kept  by  a 
wo-man  who  was  a  dress-mak-er.  She  had  fire-works,  and 
as  she  had  oft-en  sold  toys  to  the  lit-tle  dumb  child,  she 
un-der-stood  her  signs  and  her  way  of  talk-ing  on  her 
fin-gers.  She  sold  her  the  fire- works  without  hes-i-ta-tion, 
know-ing  she  was  the  Vic-ar's  lit-tle  daugh-ter,  and  sup- 
pos-ing  her  nurse  was  out-side  the  shop.  The  boys,  too, 
had  writ-ten  down  the  dif-fer-ent  names  of  the  fire-works 
they  wish-ed  for. 

Back  came  Pat-ty  tri-um-phant,  la-den  with  her  fire- 
works, which  the  three  boys  speed-i-ly  re-liev-ed  her  of. 
They  had  wick-ed-ly  dis-o-bey-ed  their  father  in  re-al-i-ty, 
though  they  had  not  en-ter-ed  the  shop  them-selves. 
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Patty. 

As  night  came  on  the  boys  want-ed  to  let  off  the  fire- 
works in  a  field  be-hind  the  vic-ar-age,  where  the  Vic-ar 
would  not  be  like-ly  to  see  them.  Ac-cord-ing-ly  they 
stuff-ed  their  pock-ets  with  squibs ;  and  just  as  their  fa- 
ther and  mo-ther  were  go-ing  in  to  din-ner,  they  made 
signs  to  Pat-ty  to  come  out  of  her  mo-ther's  dress-ing- 
room,  where  she  was  sit-ting  be-fore  the  fire  wait-ing  for 
nurse  to  take  her  to  bed.  Tom  and  Har-ry  slip-ped 
down  stairs,  leav-ing  lit-tle  Jack  to  fol-low  with  some 
match-es  which  he  was  to  get  from  his  mo-ther's  dress-ing- 
room.  The  child  took  the  match-es  from  the  writ-ing 
ta-ble,  then  he  has-ti-ly  made  signs  on  his  fin-gers  tell-ing 
Pat-ty  to  look  out  of  the  nurse-ry  win-dow  pre-sent-ly. 
His  pock-ets  were  stuff-ed  out  with  squibs,  and  fool-ish, 
theught-less  lit-tle  Jack  now  struck  a  match  just  to  see 
if  they  were  all  right  and  light-ed  well.  Then  an-o-ther, 
and,  with-out  his  see-ing  it,  the  light-ed  top  of  the  wax 
ves-ta,  still  quite  red,  fell  in-to  his  pock-et  on  the  top  of 
the  squibs. 

Jack  tum-ed  to  be  off,  for  nurse's  step  was  heard  in 
the  pass-age.  When  sud-den-ly — hangy  hang,  hang, 
soimd-ed  through  the  house,  and  there  was  a  loud  yell 
from  Jack  ming-ling  with  the  ex-plo-sion»  ^  The  child  was 
on  fire !  At  the  same  mo-ment,  and  as  the  Yic-ar  and 
his  wife  ran  out  of  the  din-ing-room,  an-o-ther  sound  was 
heard.  A  lit-tle  child's  scream !  It  came  from  Pat-ty. 
The  fright,  and  the  shock  of  the  loud  ex-plo-sion^  had 
brought  back  her  speech ! 

Jack  was  more  fright-en-ed  than  hurt,  luck-i-ly,  and  the 
boys  were  for-giv-en  that  time.  But  they  un-der-stood,  for 
their  fa-ther  ve-ry  grave-ly  ex-plain-ed  to  them,  how  wick-ed 
and  de-ceit-ftd  they  had  been. 
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ALL    HALLOW    E'EN. 


A  FAIEY  TALE  FOUHDED  ON  AN  OLD  MANS  SUPEBSTITION. 


All  Hallow  E'en  and  a  boisterous  night ; 
[a  the  shepherd's  cottage,  both  'warmth  and  light,  * 
Eeedless  its  inmatoB  of  wind  or  rain — 
E'er  is  not  Father  safe  home  ag&in  I 
Che  sheep  well  housed,  and  even  the  flog 
dreamily  watches  the  blazing  log, 
H'hich  lights  up  the  walls  with  ruddy  glow, 
Like  sunbeams  glancing  o'er  driven  snow. 
In  the  snuggest  corner  Gr&iiny  sits, 
Wee  Molly  watching  het  as  she  knits. 
And  wondering,  when  she  grows  up,  if  she 
So  learned  and  wise  as  Granny  will  be; 
Who  never  has  trod  beyond  the  vale. 
Yet  kiiows  so  many  a  wondrous  tale, 
And  works  so  many  a  wondrous  charm 
To  shield  the  flocks  on  the  hills  from  harm. 
"  Come,  little  Molly,  'tis  time  for  bed." 
The  lamp  is  lighted,  and  prayers  are  said. 
Granny  will  have  more  huge  logs  piled  high, 
Places  new  milk  and  white  flour-cakes  by.: 
"  We'll  make  the  kitchen  look  cosy  and  bright," 
She  says,  "for  the  fairies  will  come  to-night j 
The  moss  is  all  wet  and  the  bluebells  gone. 
The  poor  things  have  nothing  to  dance  upon ; 
Shelter  they'll  want  from  the  angry  blast. 
And  maybe  this  welcome  will  be  my  last  I " 
Wee  Molly  listens  with  eyes  a-fire! 
To  what  adventure  does  she  aspire  1 
Silently  trips  she  now  to  her  bed, 
But  schfflues  are  formed  in  that  curly  head. 
That  when  all  is  still,  and  the  lights  are  out, 
S!i4'll  know  what  the  fairies  can  be  about. 

*  #  '  » 

Are  they  rain-drops  1  pitter,  patter! 
Are  they  hail-stones  J  clitter,  clatter  1 

Sure  it's  but  the  mountain  rill 
Rushing  swelling  down  the  valley; 
Now  it  seems  to  gently  dally, 

Sov  resound  from  hill  to  hill; 
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AH  Hallow  Een. 


Nearer,  clearer,  silv'ry  singing, 
Sweetly  with  the  waters  nungling. 
Thousand  elves  their  bells  are  ringing, 

(Starts  wee  Molly  from  her  bed :) 
On  they  come  rolicking 
In  they  come  frolicking — • 

(Tiny  heart  beats  overhead) — 
Tiny  white  feet  quickly  steal  down  the  stair, 
What  through  a  chink  in  the  door  is  seen  t^iere  ? 
All  round  the  ingle  an  elfin  band 
With  dripping  wings,  which  soon  expand 
Into  gossamer  folds  so  bright  and  fair. 
They  rival  the  gold  in  wee  Molly's  hair; 
Some  are  partaking  of  Granny's  cheer. 
Others  whisp'ring  in  Hover's  ear ! 
And  look,  what  sacrilege !  even  dare 
Invade  the  precincts  of  Granny's  chair. 
Bide  on  her  spectacles  ! — what  a  sin ! 
Others  have  puU'd  out  a  knitting-pin 
To  play  see-saw  on  a  worsted  ball ; 
Now  they  go  high,  now,  oh  I  what  a  fall  I 
0£E  to  the  dresser  to  hide  in  the  jugs! 
Impudent  faces  peer  frqu  the  mugs  1 
In  strange  wild  dances  madly  they  twirl. 

Poor  little  Molly's  brain's  in  a  whirl  1 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

At  last  she  sees  her  doll's  best  shoe, 

"With  dainty  bows  of  rosy  silk, 

Launch'd  swiftly  in  the  bowl  of  milk, 
Transform'd  into  a  fay's  canoe ! — 
Forward  she  springs  with  outstretch'd  hand  ! 
Above  her  waves  a  silver  wand 

Fixing  her  as  stone. 
"  Know !  thou  prettiest  of  Maries, 
Mortals  may  not  watch  the  fairies 

Yet  thou  canst  atone. 
All  our  frolics  thou  hast  seen, 
Gome  with  us,  and  be  our  Queen  I  " 
"  What  I  leave  dear  Father,  and  Granny  too  ? 

To  dance  about  with  those  wee  weird  things ! " 
Molly  wish'd  she'd  sacrificed  the  shoe ! 

Alas !  what  trouble  a  rash  act  brings ! 

She  suddenly  thought  'midst  tears  and  fright, 

"  Granny  can  always  set  wrong  things  right ! " 

So  — "Oranny  ! " —  "  Granny  ! "  a  sharp  little  scream. 

She  woke  !  and  the  fairies  went  with  the  Dream ! 

Marian  Mabsh. 
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PEEDINAKD'S    ADVENTURE. 


E  EiOHT  Hon.  E.  H.  KNATCHBULL- HUG  ESSEN,  M.P.,  AuUior  0/  "  UikU  Joe'*  SU/riet,"  ic 


CHAPTEB  111. 

alTH  these  words  the  Fiiiiy  touched 
a  bell  bj  striking  the  wall  with 
her  wfLtid,  and  a  Enake  glided  into 
*"f     the  room,  to  whom  she  gave  some 
directions,  but  as  she  spoke  in  the  xoake  lan- 
guage, which  Ferdinand  did  not  happen  to  un- 
derstand, he  could  make  nothing  of  what  she 
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said.  But  when  she  had  finished,  the  snake 
reared  itself  up,  hissed  at  the  boy  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  agreeable,  and  glided  off  down  an- 
other passage,  to  which  the  Fairy  pointed  with 
her  finger,  as  if  to  teU  Ferdinand  to  follow.  He 
did  so,  though  he  thought  a  snake  worse  than 
any  of  the  creatures  he  had  yet  seen,  and  wished 
himself  far  enough  away. 

Still,  he  went  on  aft«r  the  reptile,  which  glided 
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along  the  passage  in  front  of  him  until  he 
reached  another  room,  of  about  the  same  size  as 
that  in  which  he  had  had  to  wash  the  moles, 
save  that  this  one  was  a  round  room,  with  rows 
of  benches  all  round  it,  one  above  the  other, 
except  at  the  openings  for  two  doors,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  room.  The  benches  were  occu- 
pied, for  upon  every  one  of  them  appeared 
several  hedgehogs  scattered  about  in  various 
attitudes  according  to  their  different  pleasures. 
One  was  lying  full  length  on  his  back  contem- 
plating the  ceiling,  another  was  curled  up  in  a 
round  ball  as  if  asleep,  and  a  third  was  slowly 
crawling  to  and  fro  as  if  tired  of  remaining  so 
long  in  the  same  position.  Ferdinand,  however, 
Lad  no  long  opportunity  of  observing  their 
different  attitudes  and  behaviour,  for  the  snake 
now  turned  round  to  him,  and  raising  himself 
up,  BO  as  to  be  a  great  deal  nearer  his  face  than 
he  liked,  hissed  almost  into  his  ear :  ''  To  work, 
slave  boy,  comb  the  hedgehogs." 

Here  was  another  new  and  strange  command, 
which  the  boy  would  gladly  have  disobeyed  if 
he  had  dared.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
however,  and  so  he  determined  to  obey  without 
question.  Inmiediately  before  his  eyes  there 
dangled  some  strong  silver  combs,  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  for  which  he  required 
them.  Seizing  one  of  these  in  the  right  hand, 
he  was  about  to  commence,  when  his  eye 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  some  gloves  on  a 
shelf,  which  looked  io  be  thick  and  strong,  just 
the  things  to  defend  his  hands  against  the 
prickles  of  the  hedgehogs ;  accordingly,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  these  on,  and  found  it  much  to 
his  advajitage  in  the  performance  of  his  new 
duties. 

The  hedgehogs  gave  him  no  end  of  trouble. 
Unlike  the  moles,  who  had  submitted  with 
calmness  and  patience,  not  to  say  relish,  to  the 
treatment  which  they  had  undergone,  these 
animals  twisted  and  turned,  fidgeted  and  strug- 
gled, so  as  to  make  his  work  twice  as  difficult 
as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  IJnder  the 
direction  of  the  snake,  however,  who  looked  on 
all  the  while,  he  went  steadily  on,  using  the 
silver  comb  upon  every  hedgehog  in  the  place, 
as  well  as  he  could,  in  spite  of  their  resistance. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  jobs  he  had 
ever  had  to  do,  and  in  spite  of  the  gloves,  one 
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or  two  of  the  prickles  every  now  and  then 
touched  his  wrist  or  arm  and  caused  him  to 
wince  with  pain. 

It  is  ordered,  however,  that  all  things  in 
mortal  existence,  whether  pleasures  or  the 
reverse,  have  an  end,  and  so  at  last  this  trouble- 
some business  was  over.  Every  hedgehog  had 
been  duly  combed  and  put  back  in  its  place,  and 
even  the  snake  could  find  no  fault  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  boy  had  done  his  duty. 
This  very  fact,  however,  displeased  the  reptile, 
who,  being  of  a  bad  and  sneaking  disposition, 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  com- 
plain of  the  boy  slave  to  the  Fairy,  so  as  if 
possible  to  have  got  him  punished.  As  it  was, 
he  was  by  no  means  comfortable,  for  his  arms 
ached  very  much  with  all  the  combing  he  had 
gone  through,  his  head  was  heavy,  hi^  legs  tired 
.with  standing,  and  he  would  gladly  have  done 
almost  anything  to  have  got  away  from  his 
present  condition  of  slavery.  These  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind  when  the  Fairy 
entered  the  room  and  demanded  of  the  snake 
how  the  work  had  been  performed.  On  hearing 
'  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make,  she  told 
Ferdinand  that  as  this  was  the  case,  he  might 
have  his  supper,  for  which  indeed  his  afternoon's 
occupation  had  given  him  a  good  appetite.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  same  thing 
happened  as  at  dinner-time,  and  a  table  ap- 
peared, properly  arranged,  upon  which  was 
spread  his  promised  meal,  which  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  first.  There  was  a  large  cup  of 
excellent  and  most  refreshing  tea,  with  sugar 
that  could  not  be  surpassed  for  whiteness,  and 
cream  that  could  hardly  be  equalled  for  freshness 
and  richness.  There  was  a  plate  of  muffins, 
buttered  just  as  muffins  should  be,  and  looking 
as  nice  and  unwholesome  as  muffins  could 
possibly  look ;  and  beyond  and  above  all,  there 
was  a  large  plateful  of  delicious  shrimps,  with 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  duly  arranged  upon 
another  plate,  all  ready  for  the  attack  of  the 
hungry  boy  who  stood  before  them.  That 
attack,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  was  not  long 
delayed. 

Ferdinand  knew  by  experience  that  the  great 
Fairy  Addina  fed  her  slaves  well,  and  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  fare  which  he  saw 
before  him  was  all  that  it  seemed  to  be.     He 
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fell  to,  therefore,  with  a  good  will,  and  before 
long  made  havoc  with  the  muffins,  shrimps  and 
bread  and  butter,  drank  down  the  tea  with 
much  enjoyment,  and  felt  a  very  great  deal 
better  for  his  meaL 

The  Fairy  had  all  this  time  been  regarding 
him  with  a  countenance  which  betokened  some 
amusement,  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  set 
to  work.  When  he  had  finished  she  again 
addressed  him : 

"  Slave-boy,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
slavery  has  not  taken  away  your  appetite,  and 
that  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as  to  sulk  and  pine 
because  of  it.  Whether  a  man  is  a  slave  or 
free,  he  must  eat  and  drink  in  order  to  live,  and 
as  the  slave's  master  pays  for  his  food,  and  not 
he  himself,  he  is  doubly  an  ass  if  he  does  not 
consume  it,  especially  if  it  is  as  good  as  I  hope 
mine  is."    • 

To  this  speech  the  boy  could  only  murmur* 
that  the  food  was  capital,  but  that  he  did  not 
like  being  a  slave,  to  which  the  Fairy  replied 
that  she  quite  believed  him,  but  that  we  could 
not  always  have  or  do  exactly  what  we  liked. 
She  added,  however,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  might  possibly  like  to  go  to  bed  soon, 
to  which  he  had  no  objection  to  ofEer^  though  he 
would  much  rather  have  been  allowed  to  go 
above  ground  and  sleep  in  his  own  bed  at  home. 
The  Fairy  made  no  proposal  of  this  kind,  but 
led  him  into  a  room  which  he  had  not  before 
visited.*  It  was  larger  than  most  of  those  which 
he  had  seen,  and  was  lined  with  moss,  on  which 
a  number  of  animals  were  already  sleeping  in 
di£Perent  comers.  The  mouse,  the  rat,  the  toad 
and  the  snake  were  all  there,  and  several  moles 
were  also  taking  their  rest  here  and  there,  as 
comfortably  as  if  they  were  used  to  the  place, 
as  very  likely  they  were. 

The  Fairy  pointed  to  a  part  of  the  moss  upon 
which  no  creature  was  lying,  and  told  Ferdinand 
that  he  might  sleep  there.  The  boy  hesitated, 
and  looked  round  as  if  he  did  not  half  like  it, 
at  which  indeed  we  can  hardly  be  surprised. 
Some  people  cannot  sleep  if  there  is  a  moiise  in 
the  room,  and  the  idea  of  a  toad  hopping  upon 
your  face  in  the  dead  of  night  is  not  pleasant. 
But  to  have  a  rat  and  a  snake  in  your  bedroom, 
and  especially  a  rat  and  a  snake  whom  you 
inspect  to  be  unfriendly,  as  Ferdinand  did  in 
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this  case,  is  a  state  of  affairs   to  which  most 
people  would  be  inclined  to  object. 

So  it  was  only  natural  that  Ferdinand  should 
look  with  rather  a  dissatisfied  feeling  upon  his 
proposed  bed,  as  if  he  had  rather  that  it  had 
happened  to  be  somewhere  else.  The  Fairy  saw 
his  objections  at  once  and  told  him  not  to  be 
foolish. 

''You  mortals  are  so  high  and  mighty  up 
above,"  she  said,  '^  that  you  think  no  one  is  your 
equal.  But  here,  a  toad,  mouse,  rat  and  snake 
are  as  good,  each  and  all  of  them,  as  a  boy,  and 
they  have  as  much  right  as  you  to  this  room." 

Ferdinand  thought  that  probably  they  had  a 
great  deal  more  right  than  he  had,  and  that  he 
would  willingly  give  up  his  right  to  them,  if 
only  he  might  go  home,  but  he  said  nothing  and 
listened  whilst  the  Fairy  continued. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  she  said,  "  and 
will  not  be  disturbed,  unless  by  your  own  foolish 
prejudices,  which  make  you  dislike  the  company 
of  creatures  whom  you  fancy  inferior  to  your- 
self, and  who  perhaps  entertain  the  same  feeling 
as  regards  you.  •  This  is  the  chamber  of  sleep, 
and  you  will  find  it  very  comfortable  all  night, 
and  will  be  duly  called  by  the  black-beetles  in 
the  morning." 

I  regret  to  say  that  even  these  words  did  not 
entirely  reconcile  Ferdinand  to  the  situation, 
since  a  black-beetle  was  not  an  insect  of  which 
he  was  fond,  and  he  thought  their  method  of 
"  calling  "  might  be  disagreeable.  However,  he 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Fairy,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  left  him,  he  lay 
down  upon  the  moss  to  sleep,  previously  taking 
off  his  boots  and  placing  them  by  his  side. 

Much  to  his  delight,  none  of  the  creatures  in 
the  room  took  any  notice  of  him,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  curious  place  and  funny  company  he  was  in, 
he  shortly  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  passed  the 
night  as  comfortably  as  could  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Even  the  fact  of  being 
called  by  black-beetles  did  not  result  unpleas- 
antly, for  the  insects  only  sounded  little  trum- 
pets in  the  ears  of  the  sleepers,  and  then  scnrried 
off  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  they  were  no  in- 
cctivenience  to  anybody.  The  truth  was  that 
they  couldn't  stand  the  hedgehogs,  several  of 
which  were  in  the  room,  and  in  whose  company 
no  black-beetle  is  ever  safe  for  a  moment. 
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Ferdinand  roused  himself,  and  began  to  put 
on  his  right  boot,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a 
loud  squeal,  and  a  cry  of  "  What  are  you  doing  1 
don't  squash  me  !  '^  and,  looking  down,  perceived 
that  a  mole  had  been  passing  the  night  in  one 
of  his  boots,  and   a  large  frog  in  the  other. 
With  some  trouble  he  persuaded  the  creatures 
to  retire,  which  they  did  after  some  quarrelling, 
and  perhaps  would  not  have  gone  at  all  if  a 
mouse  had  not  reminded  them  that  the  Fairy's 
strict  orders  were  that  no  one  was  to  remain  in 
bed  after  the   black-beetles   had   called  them. 
So  they  had  to  give  Ferdinand  his  boots,  whereat 
he  rejoiced  the  more  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  his  other  garments  having  been  replaced  by 
scales,  these  coverings  of  his  feet  were  the  only 
part  of  his  dress  left  which  recalled  his  former 
condition.    As  the  boy  was  standing  still,  won- 
dering what  to  do  next,  some  one  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  looking  round  he  perceived 
a  green  lizard  with  a  broad,  but  not  imfriendly 
gnu  upon  its  expressive  countenance. 
'*  I  say,  you'll  be  late !  "  said  the  lizard* 
"  Late  for  what  %  "  said  Ferdinand.. 
"  Late  for  bathing,"  replied  the  lizard  ; "  if   > 
joa  don't  go  to  the  bath  at  once,  it  will  be  so 
chock  full  of  toads  and  snakes  that  you  won'ti 
get  a  chance.     But  perhaps  you  don't  know  th& 
way  I    Follow  me  and  I'll  show  you." 

Ferdinand  thanked  th&  honest  fellow,,  and 
readily  followed  him  to  the  comer  of  the  room^ 
at  which  was  a  door,  and,  after  they  had  passed 
it,  a  passage  which  led  straight  to  the  bath-room. 
In  this  was  a  large  tank  of  fresh  water,  which 
looked  so  tempting  that  the  boy  had  his  boots 
off  and  was  into  it  in  a  moment,  splashing 
merrily  about  and  feeling  much  refreshed  by 
the  plunge. 

"  Well,  that's  pretty  cool,  I  do  think  %  "  said 
a  voice  close  by,  and  Ferdinand  saw  the  snake 
crawling  along  on  the  edge  of  the  tank. 

"Here  are  we  all  waiting  for  the  proper 
signal,"  continued  the  reptile,,  "  and  the  slave 
W  comes  and  jumps  first  into  the  bath  with- 
out so  much  as  *  by  your  leave '  or  *  with  your 
leave,'  to  any  one  I  A  pretty  state  of  things  the 
world  is  coming  to,  when  a  mere  boy  steps  in 
like  this  before  his  superiors !  •  How  dare  you 
do  it,  sir  t  '*  , 

Ferdinand  shook  the  water  from  his  hair,  as 
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he  gasped  out,  whilst  still  splashing  about  in 
the  bath,  "  The  lizard  told  me." 

"  Drat  that  lizard  !  he  is  always  interfering," 
muttered  the  snake,  and  coiled  himself  up  with 
an  evil  look  at  the  boy,  who  by  this  time  had 
had  enough  of  the  bath,  especially  as  the  toads 
and  frogs  were  beginning  to  hop  in,  two  or  three 
at  a  time»  He  got  out,  therefore,  and  proceeded 
to  dry  himself  with  one  of  the  towels  which 
were  hanging  against  the  side  of  the  room,  when 
the  snake  uncoiled  himself  and  came  crawling 
towards  him. 

"You  seem  to  take  it  pretty  coolly,  slave 
boy,"  he  saidy  "  I  should  like  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  you  for  a  while." 

Ferdinand  shuddered  at  the  thought,  but 
made  no  reply,  for  he  feared  to  offend  the  reptile, 
and  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so. 

"  You  are  so  conceited,"  continued  the  snake, 
"all  you  men  and  boys,  and  yet  you  have 
nothing  to  be  conceited  about.  Why,  you  are 
obliged  to  stand  up  and  put  one  foot  out  before 
the  other  when  you  want  to  walk  or  run,  instead 
of  crawling;  comfortably  about  like  a  snake. 
Why,  poor  wretches,  you  could  not  crawl  if  you 
were  to  try,  and,  if  you  did,  you  are  so  dressed 
up  when  above  ground  that  you  would  spoil  all 
your  clothes  and  then  scarcely  move  at  all !  I 
do  think  the  conceit  of  creatures  who  cannot 
crawl  is  really  too  much !  " 

To  this  speech  Ferdinand  still  made  no  reply ; 
but  he  now  began  to  see  that  animals  and 
reptiles,  like  men,  take  things  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  that,  like  the  snake,  they 
are  sometimes  proud  of  being  able  to  do  the 
very  things  for  being  obliged  to  do  which  we 
despise  or  pity  them.  So  that  a  mouse  is  proud 
of  being  so  little,  a  rabbit  of  living  in  a  hole, 
and  even  a  snake  of  crawling,  and  doubtless 
each  creature  is  all  the  happier  for  being  thus 
contented  with  its  condition.  Whilst  these 
thoughts  passed  through  the  boy's  mind,  he 
finished  drying  himself,  and  was  just  thinking 
how  he  could  get  away  from  the  snake  without 
offending  him,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Fairy  calling  him  from  the  passage,  which  of 
course  gave  him  the  very  excuse  he  wanted. 
He  hastened  to  his  mistress,  and  found  her 
standing  by  an  open  door  half-way  down  the 
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passage   through  which  he   had  come  to  the 
bath-room. 

"So,  slave,''  she  said,  "you  have  had  your 
bath,  I  see,  and  are  now  ready  for  your  day's 
work.     Go  in  there  and  sort  the  mice." 

Ferdinand  heard  this  command  with  some 
astonishment,  for  the  sorting  of  mice  was  an 
occupation  which  he  had  not  only  never  tried, 
but  had  never  even  heard  of.  However,  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey,  and  therefore,  following 
the  direction  in  which  the  Fairy  pointed,  he 
entered  another  good -sized  room,  and  beheld 
before  him  a  sight  which  filled  his  heart  with 
dismay.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mice  were 
before  him,  sitting,  running,  jumping,  playing, 
nibbling,  in  every  sort  ©f  attitude  and  position 
that  you  can  possibly  imagine.  There  were  a 
number  of  divisions  marked  out  upon  the  sides 
of  the  walls  of  the  room,  which  were  all  white- 
washed, so  that  the  marks  were  to  be  easily 
se^i.  Over  each  division  there  was  a  board 
upon  which  was  marked  the  class  -oi  mouse 
which  belonged  to  that  division. 

"  Field  mouse,"  "  House  mouse,"  "  Shrew 
mouse,"  "  Dormouse,"  and  several  other  varie- 
ties. But  the  mice  were  all  mixed  up  together 
in  the  most  confused  but  friendly  manner,  and 
how  to  sort  them,  or  what  to  do  first,  quite 
puzzled  Ferdinand.  That  he  had  to  do  this, 
however,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  not  only 
had  the  Fairy  herself  used  the  words, "  Sort  the 
mice,"  but  a  hedgehog  who  stood  just  within 
the  doorway,  told  the  boy,  with  a  sly  leer  upon 
his  face  as  he  did  so,  that  his  duty  was  to  arrange 
the  mice  in  their  different  divisions  as  marked 
on  the  walls,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  things 
about  which  the  Fairy  was  most  particular,  and 
that  she  would  be  frightfully  angry  if  she  found 
the  mice  mixed  when  £he  came  back.  As  he 
knew  he  could  not  succeed  without  trying, 
Ferdinand  set  to  work  at  once.  The  mice  were 
pretty  tame,  and  very  good  humoured  about  the 
business,  but  still  it-  was  one  of  a  most  difficult 
character. 

First  the  boy  thought  that  he  would  catch  the 
white  mice,  of  whom  there  were  but  few,  and  the 
dormice,  and  he  managed  to  catch  most  of  them 
without  much  trouble,  and  put  them  in  their 
own  divisions.  Then  he  went  after  the  field 
mice,  but  they  dodged  about  a  good  deal,  and 
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whilst  he  was  engaged  with  them  the  dormice 
would  creep  out  again,  and  the  boy  saw  that  hs 
case  was  hopeless,  unless  the  mice  he  had  once 
placed  in  their  proper  places  would  stay  there 
quietly.  He  tried  the  house  mice  in  vain ;  they 
squeaked  merrily,  and  dodged  him  everywherej 
so  that  he  almost  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  For 
more  than  an  hour  he  had  been  hard  at  work, 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  dormice, 
who  had  gone  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they  were  put 
down,  and  had  apparently  not  moved  since,  the 
great  body  of  the  mice  appeared  to  be  just-a^ 
much  mixed  together  as  they  were  at  first.  The 
hedgehog  laughed  sneeringly  at  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  made  several  unkind  remarks, 
telling  the  boy  that  he  should  not  like  to  he  in 
his  shoes,  and  recalling  ^everal  punishments 
which  he  declared  that  former  slaves  had  had 
to  undergo,  all  of  which  he  made  out  to  be  as 
severe  and  uncomfortable  as  possible.  But 
Ferdinand  did  not  mind  the  hedgehog;  what 
provoked  him  was  that  he  should  haVe  been  fiet 
to  perform  a  task  which  seemed  to  be  impos- 
sible. And  yet  he  felt  that  the  Fairy  could  not 
be  so  unjust  as  to  have  told  him  to  do  some- 
thing which  was  really  impossible,  and  then 
punish  him  for  not  having  done  it.  He  would 
not,  could  not  believe  that  of  her,  however  rai- 
just  she  had  been  in  luring  him  below  ground 
with  the  promise  of  better  strawberries  than  he 
had  above,  and  never  having  yet  given  him  a 

single  one. 

These  were  his  thoughts,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
a  little  house  mouse  ran  calmly  up  his  leg.  then 
on  to  his  shoulder,  and  perching  itself  there, 
whispered  gently  in  his  ear : 

•*  You  are  a  good  fellow,  and  have  taken  care 
not  to  stamp  on  a  single  mouse  since  you  came 
into  the  room.  Now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret— yon 
stand  in  each  division,  one  after  the  other, 
and  call  out  the  name  of  the  class  of  mouse 
which  is  to  come  there,  and  say,  *  Come,  in 
the  name  of  cheese,'  and  you'll  soon  see 
what  will  happen." 

Never  was  squeak  of  mouse  so  pleasant  in 
mortal's  ear  as  that  which  conveyed  this  piece 
of  information  to  Ferdinand.  Without  the 
delay  of  an  instant,  he  marched  to  the  first 
division,  which  was  that  of  the  field-mice, 
planted  himself  against  the  waU  in  the  middle 
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o{  it,  and  solemnly  pronoanced  the  vords  hs 
bad  been  bidden  to  say : 
"  Field    mice !      Come,    in    the    name    of 

The  effect  was  marvellons.  Every  field  mouse 
in  the  room  at  once  separated  himself  from  the 
Gorging  crowd  of  mice,  and  came  flocking  to  the 
spot  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by  these 
magic  words. 

In  a  minnte  or  bo  the  field  mice  were  all  in 
their  proper  places,  and  oar  young  friend  was 
gharpenongh  to  tell  them  to  stay  there  "  in  the 
name  of  cheese,"  which  they  accordingly  did. 
He  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  house  mice 
in  the  same  manner,  and  bo  went  on  through 
every  class  of  mice,  until  he  had  them  all  pro- 
perty sorted  and  quickly  arranged  according  to 


the  divisions  marked  upon  the  vails.  He  .had 
scarcely  concluded  his  work,  and  was  "''ii1iT>g 
at  the  disappointed  expression  of  the  old  hedge- 
hog's countenance,  when  the  Fairy  returned,  and 
looked  with  evident  pleasure  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  which  she  had  given  to 
the  boy. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  she  said  "  and  have 
doubtless  received  and  profited  by  good  advice  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  do  so.  Thwe  are  plenty 
of  people  who  receive  good  advice  and  a  vast 
many  who  give  it.  Few  there  are,  though,  who 
profit  by  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
wise  enough  to  be  one  of  these.  Since  you  have 
performed  this  task  so  well,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  will  be  able  to  perform  others  which  I  may 
presently  have  to  set  you." 


(To  b«  i»TUintied.) 
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Y  name  is  Barbara,  and  I  live  in  the 
country  with  papa  and  mamnia  and 
grandmamma. 

We  are  very  happy,  as  ve  live 
in  a  very  nice  house,  and  have  everything  we 
want  In  the  summer  there  is  a  nice  garden 
full  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  tall  trees  to  shade 
us  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  smooth  green 
grass  to  play  upon  when  it  is  not  too  wet.  And 
now  in  the  winter  we  have  large  fires  every- 
where to  keep  us  quite  warm ;  and  1  can  play 
in  the  nursery  as  well  as  on  the  grass  in  the 
garden,  and  I  throw  crumbs  out  of  the  window 
lor  the  poor  little  birds  who  fly  down  directly 
to  fetch  them. 

Then  we  have  such  a  nice  pony,  who  runs 
along  very  fast,  and  two  dogs,  one  very  large 
one  in  the  yard,  of  whom  I  am,  to  tell  the 
troth,  a  little  afraid — ^he  barfcs  so  loud,  and 
seems  as  if  he  would  break  his  chain  ;  and  the 
oth^  a  little  wee  one,  a  white  fluffy  darling, 
who  loves  me  dearly,  and  does  so  like  to  sleep 
with  me,  though  mamma  says  she  does  not 
quite  approve  of  it. 

Altogether  I  really  thought,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  I  was  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  to  be, 
when  on  Christmas  day  I  was  made  much 
happier  still. 

Christmas  Day  is  my  birthday.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  old  I  am.  They  told  me,  but  I 
forget  They  told  me  also  to  be  a  good  girl 
always,  which  I  will  remember  if  I  can ;  but  it 
was  not  all  that  which  made  me  so  happy.  You 
must  know  thai  I  have  the  best  grandmamma 
m  the  world.  I  know  all  about  grandmammas, 
for  two  or  three  of  my  friends  have  grand- 
mammas also,  but  mine  is  by  far  the  best  of 
them  all.  She  is  always  so  very  kind,  and 
on  my  birthday  she  gave  me  the  largest  and 
handsomest  doll  that  ever  wa^  seen. 

Such  a  pretty  creature,  such  lovely  pink 
cheeks  and  mouth,  and  bright  little  blue  eyes — 
a  real  beanty,  just  like  a  real  baby,  and  so  large 
that  I  can  scarcely  carry  it. 

It  is  dressed  in  the  most  perfect  baby  clothes, 
a  cap  on  its  head,  and  a  sweet  little  bonnet  and 
cloak  to  put  on  when  it  goes  out;  and  then 


mamma  gave  me  some  nice  shawls  to  keep  her 
warm.  I  say  to  keep  her  warm,  because  it  is  a 
girl.     I  do  not  like  boy  babies  half  so  well. 

Some  one  told  me  that  perhaps  she  might 
grow.  I  hope  not,  as  I  have  now  some  difliculty 
in  carrying  her  up  stairs ;  and  if  she  were  larger 
I  certainly  never  could  carry  her  up  to  bed. 

But  now  the  first  thing  was  to  decide  upon  a 
name  for  her.  I  have  thought  of  the  longest 
and  handsomest  I  know,  and  I  think  Alexan- 
drina  Angelina  sounds  very  well ;  but  then  it  is 
almost  too  long  to  call  her  by  always.  My  own 
name  is  Barbara,  but  I  am  generally  called 
Bab  or  Babs.  Suppose  I  were  to  call  her  for 
the  present,  while  she  is  so  very  young — ^Baby. 
Yes,  that  will  be  very  nice,  and  will  do  for  the 
present — My  Baby  ! — and  a  most  beautiful 
baby  she  is  1 

But  now  I  have  had  my  tea,  and  it  is  getting 
quite  dark,  we  will  go  up  stairs,  and  nurse  will 
come  and  help  us,  and  baby  shall  have  a  bed 
made  on  the  sofa  in  my  room  with  blankets  and 
sheets,  and  everything  very  nice  and  warm,  for 
I  have  an  idea  that  although  she  looks  so  well, 
she  is  very  delicate.  Mamma  will  lend  me  one 
of  her  beautiful  woollen  shawls  for  a  counter- 
pane. 

There,  all  that  is  well  arranged,  and  now  I 
am  very  sleepy,  and  1  am  going  to  bed.  ^  Good 

night,  good  night,  dear  baby  ! 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

Dear  me,  how  much  has  happened  in  the 
night !  I  had  not  been  long  asleep,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  scream.  I  looked  round, 
and  it  was  baby  1  There  she  was,  sitting  up 
in  her  bed,  and  she  said —  Only  fancy  her 
being  able  to  talk  at  that  early  age !  It  is 
wonderful,  but  I  knew  she  was  a  very  forward 
child  !  She  said — ''  Oh  !  mamma  Babs,  I  am 
very  ill.  I  have  pains  all  over  me,  and  I  think 
I  shall  die.  I  feel  just  as  you  did  when  you 
had  the  measles  I  "  I  looked  at  her,  and  I 
think  I  saw  spots  coming  out  all  over  her  beau- 
tiful pink  and  white  face.  How  frightened  I 
was  I  I  did  not  like  to  waken  mamma,  but  I 
thought  I  would  call  that  good  kind  Doctor 
Fills,  who  came  to  me  every  day  when  I  had 
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the  meules ;  so  I  called  out  as  loud  as  ever  I 
I  could,  "  Dr.  Fills,  oh,  Dr.  Fills,  come  and  see 
my  baby,  she  is  going  to  die  I  "  And  then  I 
called  again, "  Dr.  Pills !  "  and  the  door  opened, 
and  in  he  came — the  nice  doctor,  with  his 
white  hair,  and  such  a  kind  face ;  and  he  said 
to  me,  just  as  he  used  to  say  when  I  had  the 
measles,  "  Well,  my  little  dear,  and  how  are 
you  to-day  I  "  And  I  said,  "  Oh,  Doctor,  it  is 
not  me ;  it  is  my  baby,  Look  at  her,  and  hear 
how  she  screams.  I  am  afraid  she  will  die,  and 
would  not  that  be  dreadful,  wben  I  had  her 
only  yesterday,  and  she  ia  so  beautiful  and  so 
good."  Dr.  Pills  said,  "  Do  not  frighten  your- 
self, I  will  cure  her."  But  baby  screamed 
louder  than  ever,  and  said,  "  Do  not  give  me 
anything  very  nasty,  or  it  will  make  me  worse." 
And  the  doctor  said,  "  Where  are  those  delicious 
Bugar-plums  which  your  Aunt  Jane  brought 
you  the  other  day  t  they  are  the  best  things 
for  a  baby  like  this  ; "  and  I  found  the  sugar- 
plums, and  the  baby  ate  them  and  seemed 
better  directly,  and  all  the  spots  on  her  face 
be^an  to  fade  away. 

It  is  very  odd,  for  mammn.  always  said  that 
sugar-plums  are  very  unwholesome ;  but  though 
mammim  kuow  moch  better  than  I  do,  they 
cannot  know  so  well  as  doctors,  so  baby  and  I 
will  eat  the  sugar-plums,  and  they  will  do  us 
good — so  Doctor  Pills  said,  and  be  must   be 

»  •  »  ■  • 

But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  doctor  was  gone, 

and  baby  left  o&  screaming,  and  for  a  little 

time  all  was  quiet,  and  I  did  not  see  or  hear 


anything  till  nurse  came  into  the  room,  uid 
said,  "Come,  Miss  Barbara,  you  have  alejit 
quite  long  enough.  Get  up,  and  have  some 
breakfast,  and  playwith  your  new  dolL"  "Oh! 
nurse,"  I  said,  "  you  are  quite  wrong,  she  ia  Qot 
a  doU,  she  is  a  real  baby,  and  she  was  very  ill 
in  the  night,  I  thought  she  was  going  to  die, 
or  to  ^ve  the  measles  like  me,  but  I  called  in 
Doctor  Fills,  and  he  came  and  cured  her  irith 
sugar-plums.  Iiook  at  her,  she  is  quite  well 
again,  and  do  you  know  she  can  talk  quite 
nicely  already." 

And  then  niirse  laughed  very  much,  sod 
said,  "  Oh,  Miss  Barbara,  your  head  is  qoite 
turned  by  the  present  your  grandmamma  W 
made  you  of  that  large  doll,  and  you  hara 
dreamt  all  sorts  of  things  about  it.  Look  at 
her,  she  is  only  a  doll,  and  she  has  never  been  ill, 
and  never  talked,  and  never  will ;  but  nerer 
mind,  she  is  a  very  beautiful  doll,  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  a  little  finer  we  will  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  take  her  oat  with  m 
for  a  walk ;  and  as  she  is  very  heavy_  I  will 
carry  her  when  you  are  tired.  So  now  get  Dp 
and  dress  directly,  and  come  to  breakfast." 

Well,  nurse  is  a  wise  woman  and  she  may 
be  right,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  th&t 
my  baby  woke  up  and  screamed  in  the  night. 

But  upon  reflection,  after  all  perhaps  ib  is 
better  she  should  remain  a  doll,  for  were  she  a 
real  child  I  should  have  to  teach  her  to  read 
and  write,  and  I  have  had  trouble  enough  to 
laaru  that  myself,  and  do  not  want  to  have  it 
over  again  so  soon. 

A.KK 
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PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 


1. 


The  setting  sun  tells 
The  approach  of  tclj  first ; 
My  9ec(md  *a  in  dells 
Where  the  violets  burst ; 
My  whole  in  my  bower 
Is  a  well-known  flower. 


2. 


Mj  first  is  a  preposition  j 
My  second  is  territory ; 
My  t/iird  an  exclamation, 
And  my  whole  a  man's  name. 


LOGOGRIPHS. 


1. 


Whole  I  am  to  put  in  order ;  behead  me  I 
am  to  place  ;  curtail  me  I  am  sounded  ;  behead 
and  curtail  me  and  I  am  the  indefinite  article ; 
curtail  me  again  and  I  am  a  vowel. 


2. 

Whole  I  am  a  platter:  behead  me  I  am 
tardy ;  transpose  me  I  am  a  narrative ;  behead 
me  and  I  am  a  djwk ;  transpose  me  and  I  am 
a  meadow;  behead  me  twice,  and  I  am  a 
vowel. 

PUZZLE. 

I  am  a  word  of  seven  letters ;  my  last  is'half 
my  first ;  my  first  divided  by  my  fifth  will  pro- 
duce my  sixth ;  my  first  minus  my  fifth  will 
leave  my  second  ;  my  fourth  divided  by  my 
sixth  wDl  produce  my  fourth ;  and  my  first 
multiplied  by  five  makes  my  third.  My  whole 
is  an  appendix  to  a  wilL 


SQUARE  WORDS, 
1. 

A  sound. 
A  small  piece. 
To  conceaL 
Expanded. 
2. 
A  lady. 
A  man's  name. 
To  cripple. 
A  woman's  name. 


ANSWEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  320. 


ENIGMA. 

Michael  Angelo. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

B  rea  M 
L  aur  A 
A  udite  K 
C  al  L 
K  oshau  B 
*P  O 

R  obbe  R 
I  dah  O 
K  assa  U 
C  o  G 
E  ight  H 
Black  Prince — Marlborough. 
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2. 


M 
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I 
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00 

N 

Milton — Nelson. 

3. 

8 
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A 
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S 

A     < 

Imiralt 

Y 
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S    i 
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E 

sbastopo    L 

arapet       I 

8            K 

A 
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E 

gmon 

E 
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T 

Shakespeare — ^As  You  Like  It, 


THE    BOYS    AND    I. 

A  CHILD'S  STOBT  FOB  CHILDKEF. 
Bt    Mbi.    MOUSWOBTF,    ^uttw    u/   "Btmy,"    "The    Cucbxt    Cladc,"    *c. 


CBAPTES  XIL rat   WHITE  DOT& 

«  (A  !  good  ta  tW  Mnlifht  that  s^annm^ 
And  good  atB  the  faadi  mod  tlw  bird* : 
And  M  all  the  innacent  iukcies 

Onr  lips  cut  txprcai  make  good  wards." 

I   ft   littla   girl," 

I  Ooldjr-Iwir,   "v-hcne 

everyday  life  wss  ntli«r   dnll 

and  haxA.   In  acme  ways  I  think 

3S3 


it  WW  duller  than  iha  Urea  of  qnite  pwM* 
childreii,  uid  in  Bomie  ways  I  un  not  anie  bat 
that  it  was  hardar  too.  For  thougli  not  really 
poor — that  is  to  say,  XhKj  had  esoogb  to  eat  in 
a  plain  way  and  elothea  to  -ntti  of  a  plain 
Idnd — still  her  parents  were  what  is  caU«d 
stru^ling  people.  And  they  had  a  gnat 
nuuiy  children,  little  and  big,  (tf  whom  my 
little  girl— 'Letty  was  her  name — was  one  of 
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the  middle  ones.  No,  I  should  hardly  say  one 
of  the  middle  ones,  for  there  were  two  older 
and  five  younger,  so  she  was  more  like  a  big 
one.  But  she  was  small  and  delicate  and 
seemed  younger  than  she  really  was.  They 
lived  in  a  town — ^in  the  very  middle  of  it; 
they  had  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  father's 
work — and  it  was  one  of  the  ugliest  towns 
you  could  imagine.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the 
country  round  about  this  town  was  very — what 
people  call  picturesque,  if  you  know  what  that 
means  ?  There  were  hills,  and  valleys,  and  nice 
woods,  and  chattering  streams  at  but  a  very 
few  hours'  journey  o£E.  But  many  of  the  people 
of  the  town  hardly  knew  it;  they  were  so 
hard-worked  and  so  busy  about  just  gaining 
their  daily  bread,  that  they  had  no  time  for 
anything  else.  And  of  all  the  hard-worked 
people,  I  do  not  know  that  any  were  more  so 
than  Letty's  parents.  If  they  had  been  much 
poorer  than  they  were,  and  living  quite  in  the 
country  I  do  not  think  Letty  would  have  been 
so  much  to  be  pitied — not  in  the  summer  time 
any  way,  for  then  there  are  so  very  many  plea- 
sures that  even  the  poorest  cannot  be  deprived 
of.  As  it  was  she  had  almost  no  pleasures ;  her 
mother  was  kind,  but  always  busy,  and,  as  is 
often  the  case,  so  much  taken  up  with  her  very 
little  children  that  she  c<yuld  not  think  so  very 
much  about  Letty.  The  big  brother  of  fourteen 
was  already  at  work,  and  the  sister  of  thirteen 
was  strong  and  tall,  and  able  to  find  pleasure 
in  things  that  were  no  pleasure  to  Letty.  She, 
the  big  sister  I  mean,  was  still  at  school,  and 
clever  at  her  lessons,  so  she  got  a  good  deal  of 
praise ;  and  she  had  already  begun  to  learn 
dressmaking,  and  was  what  people  called 
'handy  with  her  needle,'  so  she  was  thought 
a  great  deal  of  at  home  and  was  neither  timid 
nor  shy.  Letty  was  not  clever  in  any  way, 
and  very  timid — her  pleasures  were  of  a 
kind  that  her  life  made  impossible  for  her. 
She  liked  beautiful  things,  she  liked  soft  lovely 
colours,  and  gentle  voices  and  tender  music. 
Bough  tones  really  hurt  her,  and  ugly  things 
caused  her  actual  pain.  Sometimes  when  her 
mother  told  her  to  go  out  and  walk  with  the 
others,  she  just  begged  to  stay  at  home,  without 
being  able  to  say  why,  for  she  could  not  have 
explained  how  the  sight  of    the  dark,  grey 
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streets  of  houses  dulled  her,  how  the  smoke- 
dried  grass  that  had  never  had  a  chance  of 
being  green  in  the  fields  a  little  way  out  of 
the  town,  and  the  dreadful  black-looking  river 
that  some  old,  old  men  in  the  town  still  re- 
membered a  clear  sparkling  stream,  made  her 
perfectly  miserable.  It  was  strange,  for  she 
had  never  known  anything  else — she  had  never 
seen  the  real  country — all  her  life  she  had 
lived,  a  poor  stunted  little  plant,  in  the  same 
dingy  little  house,  with  the  small  rooms  and 
steep,  narrow  staircase,  and  with  a  sort  of 
constant  untidiness  about  it,  in  spite  of  her 
poor  mother's  care  and  striving.  But  nobodr 
thought  much  about  poor  Letty — she  was 
humble  and  sweet-tempered  and  never  put 
herself  forward,  and  so  it  never  entered  anv 
one's  head  to  wonder  if  she  was  happy  or 
not. 

''  One  day  her  mother  sent  her  a  message— 
and  as  it  was  a  message,  of  course  Letty  never 
thought  of  saying  she  would  rather  not  go — to 
a  house  further  out  of  the  town  than  Letty  had 
ever  been  alone,  and  as  it  was  rather  a  fine  day, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  raining,  and  up  in  the 
sky  about  the  place  where  the  sun  ought  to  be 
there  was  a  faintly  bright  look  in  the  clouds, 
her  mother  told  her  if  she  liked  she  might  take 
a  turn  before  coming  home.     But  Letty  did 
not  care  to  stay  out — she  left  the  message,  and 
then  turned  to  hurry  home  as  fast  as  she  could. 
She  was  hastening  along,  when  a  faint  sound 
caught  her  ears,  and  looking  round  she  saw 
lying  on  the  ground  a  few  steps  from  her  a 
beautiful  white  dove.     It  seemed  in  pain,  for 
it  tried  to  move,  and  after  fluttering  a  few  steps 
fell  down  again,  and  Letty  saw  that  one  wing 
was  dragging  in  a  way  it  shouldn't,  and  she 
thought  to  herself  it  must  be  broken.     Her 
kind  heart  was  always  quick  to  feel  pity,  and 
she  gently  lifted  the  bird,  and  sitting  down  on 
the  ground  tried  to  find  out  what  was  wrong. 
But  she  was  half  afraid  to  touch  the  wing  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  bird  more,  and  was  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when  suddenly  a  very 
soft  cooing  voice  reached  her  ears.     It  was  so 
soft  that  it  didn't  startle  her,  still  she  felt,  as 
you  can  fancy,  verj^  much  surprised  to  hear  a 
little  dove  talking. 

"'Don't  be  afraid,  Letty,'  it  said.     «Put 
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pur  hand  in  your  pocket  and  jou  will  find  a 
white  ribbon.  With  that  you  must  bind  up 
my  wing/ 

"Letty  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  as  if  she 

couldn't  help  doing  so,  though  she  felt  sure 

there  was  no  ribbon  in  it.     To  her  surprise  she 

drew  oat  a  piece  of  the  prettiest,  softest  ribbon 

she  had  ever  seen — pure  white  and  satiny — 

softer  than  satin  even.     And  too  surprised,  as 

it  were,  to  speak,  she  carefully  and  tenderly 

bound  it  round  the  dove's  body  in  such  a  way 

as  to  support  the  wing.     No   sooner  was   it 

firmly  tied,  than  to  her  increased  surprise,  the 

dove  raised  itself,  gave  a  sort  of  flutter,  and 

rose  in  the  air.     It  hovereci  a  few  moments 

over  her  head,  and  Letty  held  her  breath,  in 

fear  that  it  was  going  to  fly  away,  when,  as 

suddenly  as  it  had  left  her,  it  fluttered  back 

again,  and  perching  on  her  knees,  looked  at  her 

with  its  soft  plaintive  eyes. 

"'What  can  I  do  for  you,  little  girlf  it 
said, '  for  you  have  cured  my  wing,'  and  look- 
ing at  it  closely,  Letty  saw  it  was  true.  Both 
wings  were  perfectly  right,  and  the  pretty 
white  ribbon  was  now  tied  like  a  necklace  two 
or  three  times  loosely  round  it's  neck.  And  at 
last  Letty  found  voice  to  reply — 

"  *  Oh,  white  dove,'  she  said,  *  you  are  a  fairy. 
I  see  you  are.  Oh,  white  dove,  take  me  with 
voa  to  Fairyland.' 

"  *  Alas  ! '  said  the  dove,  '  that  I  cannot  do. 
But  see  here,  little  girl,'  and  as  he  spoke  he 
somehow  managed  to  slip  the  ribbon  oS  his 
neck.  *  I  give  you  this.  It  will  open  the  door 
if  you  are  good  and  gentle  and  do  your  work 
well/ 

"The  ribbon  fluttered  to  Letty's  feet,  for 
with  his  last  words  the  dove  had  again  risen  in 
the  air.  Letty  eagerly  seized  it,  for  she  saw 
Hnnething  was  fastened  to  it — to  the  ribbon  I 
iiiean.  Yes — a  little  key  was  hanging  on  it — 
a  tiny  little  silver  key,  and  Letty  would  have 
admired  it  greatly  but  for  her  anxiety  to  get 
»}me  explanation  from  the  dove  before  it  flew 
away. 

"  *  What  door  does  it  open  ? '  she  said.  '  Oh, 
white  dove,  how  shall  I  know  what  to  do  with 

itr 

"*The  door  of  the  garden  where  I  live. 
Hiat  is   what    it  opens.     Wait  for  the  first 
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moonlight  night  and  you  will  see,'  said  the 
dove,  and  then  it  flew  off,  higher  and  higher 
up  into  the  sky,  already  growing  dusk  and 
grey,  for  the  winter  was  not  far  o£E. 

"Letty  looked  again  at  her  precious  }cey. 
Then  yery  carefully  she  folded  up  the  ribbon 
with  the  key  in  the  centre  of  it  and'  hid  it  in 
the  front  of  her  dress,  and  feeling  as  if  she 
were  in  a  dream,  she  made  her  way  home. 

"  For  some  days  nothing  more  happened.  But 
Letty  waited  patiently  till  the  time  should 
come  which  the  bird  had  spoken  of.  And  the 
looking  forward  to  this  made  the  days  pass 
quickly  and  less  dully,  and  often  and  often  she 
said  over  to  herself,  'if  you  are  good  and 
gentle  and  do  your  work  well,'  and  never  had 
she  tried  more  to  be  good  and  helpful,  so  that 
one  day  her  mother  said,  *  Why,  Letty  dear, 
you're  getting  as  quick  and  clever  as  Hester.' 
Hester  was  the  big  sister — ^and  Letty  said  to 
herself  that  the  dove  had  made  her  happier 
already,  and  that  night  when  she  went  to  sleep 
she  had  a  sort  of  bright  feeling  that  she  never 
remembered  to  have  had  before. 

**  *  I  think  it  must  be  going  to  be  moonlight,' 
she  thought  to  herself.  But  when  she  looked 
out  of  the  window  the  dull  little  street  was 
all  wet,  she  could  see  the  puddles  glistening 
in  the  light  of  the  lamps — ^it  was  raining 
hard. 

"  Letty  gave  a  little  sigh  and  went  to  bed. 
She  had  a  little  bed  to  herself,  though  there 
were  two  others  in  the  room,  for  her  elder  sister 
and  two  of  the  younger  ones. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night  Letty  ajvoke — 
the  rain  was  over  evidently,  for  the  room  was 
filled  with  moonlight.  Letty  started  up  eagerly, 
and  the  first  thing  that  caught  her  sight  was 
a  door  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  a  conmion  cup- 
board door,  it  seemed,  with  a  keyhole  in  it.  It 
was  the  keyhole  I  think  which  first  caught  her 
attention,  and  yet  surely  the  door  had  always 
been  there  before? — at  least — at  least  she 
thought  it  had.  It  was  very  queer  that  she 
could  not  quite  remember.  But  she  jumped 
out  of  bed — softly,  not  to  wake  her  sisters, 
and  though  half  laughing  at  her  own  silliness 
in  imagining  her  tiny  silver  key  could  fit  so 
large  a  lock,  she  yet  could  not  help  trying  it. 
She  had  the  key  and  the  ribbon  always  with 
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hex,  oaref  uUy  wrapped  up,  and  now  she  drew 
out  the  key  and  slipped  it  in,  and»  wonderful 
to  tell»  it  fitted  as  if  made  for  the  look.  Lettj» 
holding  her  breath  with  eagemesSy  turned  it 
gently — ^the  door  yielded,  opening  inwards,  and 
Letty,  how,  exactly,  she  never  knew,  found 
herself  inside ^what,  do  you  think  %  *' 

**  The  oupboard  of  course,*'  said  Tom. 

**  Were  there  olanges  and  bistwicks  in  therel " 
said  Eacey. 

"Oh,  Racey!"  I  exclaimed.  "No,  let  me 
guess,  Miss  Goldy-hair.  She  found  herself  in 
the  bird's  garden." 

'*Yes,"  said  Miss  Qoldy-hair,  "she  found 
herself  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  most  lovely 
garden*  Nothing  that  poor  Letty  had  ever  seen 
in  her  life  could  have  given  her  any  idea — not 
the  faintest — of  anything  so  beautiful,  though 
for  you,  children,  who  have  lived  in  the  country 
and  know  what  grass  can  be,  and  what  trees, 
whose  leaves  have  never  known  smoke^  can 
look  like,  it  is  not  so  impossible  as  it  would 
have  been  for  her,  to  picture  to  yourselves  this 
delicious  garden.  There  were  flowers  of  every 
shape  and  hue ;  there  were  little  silvery  brooks 
winding  in  and  out,  sometimes  lost  to  view 
among  the  trees,  then  suddenly  dancing  out 
again  with  a  merry  rush  ;  there  were  bonks  to 
run  down  and  grottos  to  lose  your  way  in — 
there  was  just  everything  to  make  a  garden 
delightful.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  word  '  gar- 
den '  scarcely  describes  it — ^it  was  more  like  a 
home  for  honeysuckle  and  eglantine  than  like 
what  toe  generally  call  a  garden,  with  trimly- 
cut  beds  and  parterres  of  brilliant  roses.  There 
was  a  beautiful  wildness  about  it  and  yet  it 
was  perfectljf  in  order — there  was  no  sign  of 
withering  or  decay,  no  dead  leaves  lying 
about,  no  broken  or  dried -up  branches  on  the 
trees^  though  they  were  high  and  massive  and 
covered  with  foliage — it  was  all  fresh  and 
blooming  as  if  nothing  hurtful  or  troubling 
had  ever  entered  it.  The  water  of  the  streams 
was  purd  and  clear  as  crystal,  the  scent  of  the 
dowers  was  refreshing  as  well  as  sweet, 

**  Letty  looked  about  her  in  a  happiness  too 
great  for  words — ^the  sight  and  feeling  of  this 
lovely  garden  were  for  the  poor  tired  and 
dulled  little  girl,  ecstasy  past  telling.  She  did 
not  care  to  go  running  about  to  find  where  the 
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streams  came  from  or  to  pluck  the  flowers,  as 
some  children  would  have  done.  She  just  sat 
down  on  the  delicious  grass  and  rested  her 
tired  little  head  on  a  bank  and  felt  quite 
happy, 

"  ^  Ohy  thank  you,  white  dove,'  she  said 
aloud,  '  for  bringing  me  here.  He  said  be 
could  not  take  me  to  Fairyland,'  she  added  to 
herself, '  but  no  Fairyland  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  this,'  and  she  sat  there  with  the  soft 
warm  sunlight  falling  on  her — such  sunlight 
as  never  in  her  life  she  had  seen  before — ^the 
brooks  dancing  along  at  her  feet,  the  gentle 
little  breezes  kissing  her  face^  in,  as  I  said 
complete  content.*  Suddenly  from  the  grove> 
here  and  there  about  the  garden,  there  came 
the  sound  of  warbling  birds.  There  were  many 
different  notes,  even  Letty  could  distinguish 
that — there  was  the  dear  song  of  the  lark, 
the  trilling  melody  of  the  nightingale — even, 
most  welcome  of  all  to  Letty,  the  soft  coo 
of  the  dove — there  were  these  and  a  hundred 
others — but  all  in  perfect  tune  together.  And 
as  she  listened,  the  music  seemed  to  come  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  looking  up,  Letty  saw  the 
whole  band   of    songsters  approaching  her— 

hundreds  and   hiuxdreds  of    birds   all  slovh 

• 

flying  together  till  they  lighted  on  a  low-grow 
ing  band  of  trees  not  far  from  where  she  sat. 
And  now  Letty  understood  that  this  beautiful 
garden  was  the  home  of  the  birds  as  the  dove 
had  said.  And  when  the  concert  was  over  she 
saw,  to  her  delight,  a  single  white  dove  separ- 
ate himself  from  the  rest  and  fly  to  where  she 
sat.  She  knew  him  again — she  felt  sure  it  w:^ 
her  dove  and  no  other. 

*' '  Are  you  pleased,  little  Letty  % '  he  said,  in 
his  soft  cooing  voice.  • 

**  ^  Oh !  dear  white  dove,  how  can  I  thank 
you  1 '  she  answered. 

'^  *  You  need  not  thank  me,'  he  said.  '  I  have 
done  only  what  I  was  meant  to  do.  Nov 
listen,  Letty ;  the  pleasures  of  this  gardeo  ar^ 
endless,  never,  if  you  lived  to  a  thousand, 
could  you  see  all  its  beauties.  And  to  those 
who  have  found  the  way  here,  it  will  never  h*^ 
closed  again  but  by  their  own  fault*  Yo;i 
may  come  here  often  for  rest  and  refreishmenX 
— in  childhood  and  womanhood  and  even  in 
(^uite  old  age,  and  you  will  always  be  welcome. 
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YoQ  maj  perhaps  never  see  me  again,  but  that 
will  not  matter.  I  am  only  a  messenger.  Be- 
member  all  I  saj,  be  gentle  and  good  and  do 
your  work  well,  and  whenever  the  moonlight 
shows  you  the  door,  you  will  find  entrance 
here/ 

"He  gently  raised  his  wings  and  flew  away — 
to  join  the  other  birds  who  were  already  almost 
out  of  sight.  And  a  pleasant  sleepy  feeling 
oame  over  Letty.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  woke  it  was  morning — she  was  in  her 
own  little  bed  in  the  dull  room  she  shared  with 
her  sisters,  and  Hester  was  already  up  and 
'Iressed  and  calling  to  her  to  make  haste. 
Bat  it  was  not  a  dream,  for  firmly  clasped 
in  her  hand  was  the  silver  key  and  the  white 
ribbon. 

"  *  How  did  it  get  there  % '  said  Letty  to  her- 
self, for  she  could  not  remember  having  taken 
it  oat  of  the  lock.  'The  white  dove  must 
have  brought  it  back  to  me,'  she  thought." 

^^And  was  the  cupboard  door  still  in  the 
wall  t "  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Groldy-hair ;  **  and  when 

Letty,  still  hardly  awake,  said   something  to 

Hester  about   whether    it    had    always    been 

there,  Hester  laughed  at  her  and  said  'Yes, 

^(  ooorse ;  had  Letty  never  seen  inside  it  1 — it 

^^as  where  mother  kept  the  best  linen.'     And 

so  Letty  said  no  more  about  it — she  knew  she 

would  only  have  been  laughed  at  and  perhaps 

>ooIded,  and  yet  she  knew  there  was  nothing 

^Tong  in  her  beautiful  secret,  so  she  just  kept 

it  in  her  own  little  heart. 

"  The  days  went  on,  and  life  seemed  now  quite 

different   thing  to  Letty;   through  all  the 

•iredness  and  dubiess  the  thought  of  the  fairy 

.:.'aitleii  which  she  was  free  to  enter  cheered  and 

trengthaned  her.     She  did  not  go  verp  often — 

it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  good  for  her  to 

-0  too  constantly — but  every  moonlight  night 

>he  was  sure  to  wake  at  the  right  moment,  and 

if  I  had  time  I  could  tell  you  many  things 

"^f  the  new  beauties  she  found  at  each  visit. 

Bat  there  oune  a  tim& — ^it  was  miserable,  cold, 

niny   winter   weather,   and   the  sky   was   so 

covered  with  doads  that  neither  sunlight  nor 

moonlight  could  get  through — ^when  for  several 

weeks  Letty  had  no  chance  of  getting  to  the 

gard^ — ^the  moon  never  shone,  and  do  what 
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she  would  she  never  woke  up.  She  grew 
impatient  and  discontented ;  she  did  her  work 
less  willingly,  and  answered  crossly  when  her 
mother  reproved  her.  And  one  night  she  went 
to  bed  in  a  very  bad  humour,  saying  to  herself 
the  dove  had  deceived  her,  or  some  nonsense 
like  that.  Two  or  three  hours  later  she  woke 
suddenly — to  her  delight  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly.  Up  jumped  Letty  and  got  her  key 
ready.  It  slipped  as  usual  into  the  lock,  but, 
alas  !  do  what  she  would  she  could  not  turn  it. 
She  pulled  and  pushed,  she  twisted  about  and 
tried  to  turn  it  by  main  force.  Fortunately  it 
was  a  fairy  key,  otherwise  it  certainly  would 
have  been  broken.  And  at  last  in  despair  she 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  cried. 
Suddenly  the  words  came  into  her  mind. — '  Be 
good  and  gentle  and  do  your  work  well — ^if  the 
door  is  ever  closed  to  you  it  will  be  by  your 
own  fault,'  and  Letty's  conscience  whispered 
to  her  that  it  wm  by  her  own  fault." 

Miss  Goldy-hair  paused  a  minute  as  if  she 
wanted  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say. 

"  And  did  she  never  get  in  again  f  "  said  Tom. 
"  Oh,  poor  Letty  !  " 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Goldy-hair,  "she  took 
her  punishment  well,  and  though  a  good  while 
passed  before  s^e  had  another  chance  of  visiting 
the  garden,  she  was  very  patient  and  did  her 
best.  And  when  a  moonlight  night  did  come 
again  it  was  all  right — the  key  turned  without 
the  least  difiiculty.  And  never  had  the  garden 
seemed  to  her  more  beautiful  than  this  time, 
and  never  had  Letty  felt  more  cheered  and 
refreshed  by  its  sweet  air  and  sunshine  and  all 
its  lovely  sights  and  sounds.  And  now,  dears,  I 
must  leave  off,  for  it  is  almost  time  for  me 
to  go  home ;  and  indeed  if  I  went  on  talking 
all  night  I  could  never  tell  you  a  half  nor  a 
quarter  of  the  pleasures  of  Letty's  wonderful 
garden. " 

Miss  Goldy-hair  stopped. 

*' Didn't  her  never  have  nussing  to  eat  in 
that  garden  1 "  said  Kacey. 

Miss  Goldy-hair  smiled. 

*'  I  dare  say  she  did,"  she  said.  **  You  may 
fancy  she  did.  If  you  fancy  all  the  nicest 
and  prettiest  things  you  know,  you  will  not  be 
wrong." 

«  Oh,"  said  Tom,  "  that's  very  nice.  ^  We  can 
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make  plays  to  ourselves  about  Letty's  garden. 
Did  she  keep  going  till  she  was  big  %  Did  she 
never  lose  the  key  %  " 

"  Never,"  said  Miss  Goldy-hair.  "  She  never 
lost  the  key.  And  she  went  not  only  when  she 
was  big,  but  when  she  was  old,  quite  old. 
Indeed  she  got  fonder  and  fonder  of  it  the 
longer  she  lived,  and  it  helped  her  through  a 
hard  and  often  suffering  life.  And  I  don't 
know  but  what  in  quite  old  age  her  visits  to 
the  garden  were  the  happiest  of  all." 

''Miss  Goldy-hair,"  I  said,  "isn't  there 
.something  to  find  out  like  in  the  story  of 
Letty  1 " 

Miss  Goldy-hair  smiled. 

"  Think  about  it,"  she  said.  "  I  suspect 
you  will  be  ablB  to  tell  me  something  if  you 
do." 

But  the  boys  didn't  care  to  find  out  anything 
else.  They  thought  it  was  great  fun  to  play  at 
Letty  and  the  dove,  and  they  pretended  to  get 
into  the  garden  through  the  door  of  the  cup- 
board where  our  cloaks  hung.  And  the  play 
lasted  them  for  a  good  while  without  their 
getting  tired  of  it,  and  Miss  Goldy-hair  was 
quite  pleased,  and  said  that  was  one  way  of 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  not  a  bad 
way  either  for  such  little  boys.  Her  saying 
that  puzzled  me  a  little  at  first,  but  then  it 
came  clearer  to  me  that  by  the  beautiful  garden 
she  meant  all  sweet  and  pretty  fancies  and 
thoughts  which  help  to  brighten  our  lives,  and 
that  these  will  come  to  children  and  big  people 
too  whose  hearts  and  minds  are  good  and  gentle 
and  kind. 

The  next  day  Tom  was  better,  and  two  or 
three  days  after  that  we  went  at  last  to  dinner 
and  tea  at  Miss  Qoldy-hair's.  If  I  were  to  tell 
you  all  we  did,  and  what  pretty  things  she 
showed  us,  and  how  delighted  Bacey  was  with 
the  inside  of  her  air-garden,  it  would  take  a 
whole  other  book.  For  just  fancy,  we  have 
counted  over  the  lines  and  the  pages  1  have 
written,  and  there  is  actually  enough  to  make  a 
whole  little  book,  and  just,  in  com  you  know,  of 
its  ever  coming  to  be  printed,  it's  better  for  me 
to  leave  it  the  right  size.  And  besides  that, 
I  don't  know  that  I  have  very  much  more  to 
tell  that  would  be  interesting,  for  the  happy 
days  that  now  ]i>egan  for  us  passed  very  much 
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like  each  other  in  many  ways.  Our  new  nurse 
came  and  she  turned  out  veiy  kind,  and  I  think 
she  was  more  sensible  than  poor  Pierson  in 
some  ways,  for  she  managed  to  get  on  better 
with  Mrs.  Partridge.  But  as  for  poor  Mrs. 
Partridge,  she  didn't  trouble  us  much,  for  Yast 
rheumatism  got  so  very  bad  that  all  that  winter 
she  couldn't  walk  up  stairs  though  she  managed 
to  fiddle  about  down  stairs  in  her  own  rooms 
and  to  keep  on  the  housekeeping.  And  this, 
by  the  bye,  brings  me  to  the  one  big  thing  that 
happened,  which  you  will  see  all  came  from 
something  that  I  told  you  about  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  this  little  story. 

All  through  this  winter,  as  you  will  hare 
known  without  my  telling  you,  of  course  oar 
happiness  came  mostly  from  Miss  Goldy-hair. 
She  didn't  often  come  to  see  us  after  Tom  got; 
better,  but  at  least  twice  a  week  we  went  to 
see  her.     And  what  happy  days  those  were! 
It  was  she  that  helped  us  mth  everything — she 
held  Bacey's  hand  for  him  to  write  a  letter 
"  his  own  self,"  to  mother;  she  showed  me  how 
to  make,  oh  I  sudi  a  pretty  handkerchief-case  to 
send  mother  for  her  birthday ;  and  taught  Tom 
how  to  plait  a  lovely  little  mat  with  bright- 
coloured  papers.   She  helped  me  with  my  music 
which  I  found  very  tiresome  and  difficult  at 
first,  and  she  was  so  dear  and  good  to  us  that 
when  at  last  as  we  got  to  understand  things 
better,  it  had  to  be  explained  to  us  that  not 
three  months  but  three  yean  must  pass  before 
we  could  hope  to  see  papa  and  mother  again,  it 
did  not  seem  nearly  so  terrible  as  it  would  have 
done  but  for  having  her.     She  put  it  such  a 
nice  way. 

*^  You  can  leam  so  much  in  three  years,"  she 
said.  "  Think  how  much  you  can  do  to  please 
your  mother  in  that  time."  And  it  made  il< 
feel  a  new  interest  in  ou^  lessons  and  in  every- 
thing we  had  to  leam. 

Well,  one  day  in  the  spring  Unde  Creoff  told 
me  that  he  had  a  plan  for  us  he  wanted  to 
consult  me  about.  He  smiled  a  little  when  he 
said  ''  consult,"  but  I  had  learned  not  to  take 
offence  at  Uncle' Geoff's  smiles. 

''Poor  old  Partridge  is  going  to  leave  ns, 
Audrey,"  he  said.  "  She  feels  she  is  no  longer 
fit  for  the  work,  and  indeed  it  would  have  been 
better  if  she  had  said  so  before.     I  tlimV  hei 
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feeling  it  and  not  liking  to  say  so  had  to  do 
with  the  troubles  when  you  first  came." 

''But  she's  never  vexed  with  as  now/'  I  said 
eagerly.  "  Nurse  is  very  nice  to  her,  and  then 
Miss  Goldy-hair  told  us  about  Mrs.  Partridge 
being  so  old,  and  that  we  should  be  res — 
respecting  and  all  that  way  to  her." 

"'Eespectful,'  you  mean,  my  dear,"   said 
Uncle  GeofiE  smiling  a  little,  for  J  had  stumbled 
over  the  word.   "  Ah  yes — I  think  Miss  Goldy- 
hair  has  been  a  sort  of  good  fairy  to  us^all ;  " 
and  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  his  plan.     He 
was  going  to  make  some  changes  in  the  house, 
he  said.      Several  of  the  rooms  were  to  be 
painted  and  done  up  new,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  be  away  for  two  or  three 
weeks.    So  what  do  you  think  he  had  thought 
of— wasn't  it  a  good  idea  % — he  had  written  to 
Pierson  to  ask  if  she  could  find  rooms  for  us  in 
her  village,  and  she  had  written  back  to  say  she 
had  two  very  nice  rooms  in  her  own  house 
which  she  was  meaning  to  let  to  visitors  in  the 
summer  time,  and  oh  !  she  would  be  so  pleased 
to  have  us !     So  it  was  settled,  and  in  a  week 
or  two  we  went — Tom,  Racey,  and  I,  with  our 
kind  nurse.     Uncle  Geoff  himself  took  us  to 
the  station,  and  though  we  were  in  high  spirits 
we  really  felt  sorry  to  leave  him ;  and  I  felt 
(juite  pleased  when  he  said  ''  It  will  be  nice  to 
have  you  back  again,  looking  Yery  strong  and 
rosy." 

We  had  said  good-bye  to  Miss  Goldy-hair  the 
night  before,  and  even  though  it  was  only  for  a 
little  while  we  really  nearly  cried. 

**  You'll  come  to  see  us  as  soon  as  ever  we 
come  back.  Miss  Goldy-hair,  won't  you  % "  said 
Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Goldy-hair,  "  you  may  be 
sure  of  that." 

^'The  lirst  evening,"  persisted  Tom,  'Hhe 
very  first  evening  1 "  and  rather  to  my  surprise 
— ^for  generally  when  the  boys  teased  like  that 
about  settling  anything  excuUy^  Miss  Goldy- 
hair  would  reply,  "  I  can't  promMe^*  or  "  We'll 
see  nearer  the  time"— «he  answered  again, 
*^Yes,  Tom  dear.  I'll  be  here  the  very  first 
evening.'* 

So  we  -went,  and  we  stayed  a  month — ^four 
whole  weeks.  And  we  were  very  happy,  for 
the  weathear  was  fine  and  we  were  out  nearly 
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all  day  gathering  primroses  and  daffodils  \  and 
Pierson  was  very  kind  indeed,  and  her  husband 
was  very  polite,  though  the  first  time  Bacey 
saw  him  in  the  smithy  he  was  really  rather 
frightened  of  him,  he  looked  so  black  and  queer. 
And  Cray  was  really  a  very  pretty  village,  just 
as  Pierson  had  said,  and  we  had  no  lessons  and 
lots  of  fresh  eggs  and  new  milk.  So  altogether 
it  was  very  nice^  But  yet  when  the  last  evening 
came  we  couldn't  help  saying  to  each  other — 
though  of  course  we  were  sorry  to  leave  Pierson 
— that  for  always f  you  know,  counting  rainy 
days  and  all,  we'd  rather  be  in  London  with 
Uncle  Geoff,  and  with  dear  Miss  Goldy-hair 
coming  to  see  us.  And  we  thought — ^Tom  and 
I  at  least — vshai^  a  good  thing  it  was  we  had 
lost  our  way  that  night  and  had  found  Miss 
Goldy-hair,  instead  of  running  away  to  Pierson. 
And  all  the  way  home  in  the  train  we  kept 
thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  see  her — 
Miss  Goldy-hair — ^again,  and  wondering  if  she'd 
be  at  the  house  when  we  got  out  of  the  cab. 
Uncle  Geoff  we  knew  we'd  see  at  the  station, 
for  he  had  sent  us  a  letter  to  Cray  to  say  he'd 
be  there,  and  so  he  was. 

He  looked  so  merry  and  nice  we  somehow 
were  surprised. 

''Uncle  Geoff,"  I  said  to  him,  ''you  must 
have  enjoyed  yourself  very  much  when  you  were 
away.     You  look  so  very  merry." 

"Yes,"  he  said  smiling,  "I  enjoyed  my 
holiday  very  much." 

We  knew  he  had  been  away,  for  he  had 
written  to  tell  us. 

"  Do  you  think  Miss  Goldy-hair  will  be  at 
the  house  to  see  us  when  we  get  there)"  I 
asked.  "Have  you  seen  her  while  we  were 
away  %  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Geoff.  "  I  have,  and  I 
think  she  will  be  there." 

The  cab  stopped.  Out  we  all  jumped.  What 
a  different  coming  from  the  last  time ! — ^for  there 
in  the  hall,  looking  as  if  she  would  have  liked 
to  run  out  into  the  street  to  see  us,  stood  dear 
Miss  Gk)ldy-hair. 

We  all  flew  into  her  arms.  Then  we  all 
looked  at  her.  She  seemed  a  little  different. 
She  had  a  grey  dress — ^a  very  pretty  one— 
instead  of  her  black  one.  She  had  put  it  on, 
she  told  us  afterwards,  on  purpose   for  this 
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ercning,  thoagh  she  htid  still  to  wear  black  for 
a  good  while. 

"  Misa  Doldy-hair,"  said  Eacey,  **  is  yon 
doin'  to  etay  to  t«al      Yon  has  no  bonnet 

E^  tliis  time  we  wen  all  in  the  dining-room, 
vlKre  tbe  table  was  spread  out  for  a  most 
beantifnl  tee. 

"  Yes,  Bacey,  if  you'll  have  me,  ni  stay  to 
tea,"  she  said.  And  then  she  looked  up  at 
UiKleGeofL 

" dildrem,"  he  Kwd,  "you'll  have  to  find 
a  new  name  for  Miss  Goldy-hair,  or  rather 
I've  fonnd  one  for  yoa.  How  would  "  Auntie  " 
dof" 

Tom  and  R*cfly  crtiared,  but  I,  being  so  much 
older,  of  coarse,  understood.  To  Uncle  Geoff  s 
sQrjniae  I  jomped  np  into  his  anna  and  kissed 

"Oh,  Uncle  Oeoff,"  I  cried,  "oh,  toAolagood 
plan!     Isshereidly  oorwuitieiiowt" 

"  Sgaily,"  sud  Uncle  Geoff,  "  that's  to  say, 
she's  been  yonr  stupid  old  uncle's  wife  for  a 
fortnight." 

Then  the  boys  understood  too.  Bat  Bacey 
looked  rather  disconsolate.  "  I  thought,"  he 
Bftid,  "  Miss  Doldy-hair  was  doin'  to  m^ly  me." 

Bat  in  the  end  he  too  thought  it  a  very  good 
plan,  when  be  foand  that  oar  new  auntie  was 
really  going  to  live  witlt  us  always.  And  I 
think  one  of  the  thutgs  that  helped  to  please 


him  tjuUe  woe  the  disovrary  of  a  beantifa]  ur- 
^arden,  %riiich  Uncle  Geoff  had  bad  bnilt  out  of 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows  for  Miss 
Goldy-hair's  pet  plants. 


Papa  and  mother  have  come  borne  since  thm, 
for,  as  I  told  you,  all  these  things  happened  a 
very  long  time  ago — five  whole  years  ago. 

And  we  are,  I  think,  tbe  bappest  childno 
in  the^whole  world,  for  we  have  sot  only  our 
own  dear  mother,  bat  our  own  dear  auntie  too— 
the  auntie  who  was  so  good  and  kind  to  ns 
when  we  were  forlorn  and  misanderstood,  ood 
might  so  easily  have  got  into  natighty  wsjs; 
and  who  taught  us  to  be — or  at  least  to  try  to 
be — ail  our  dear  mother  hoped.  We  live  Twy 
near  Uncle  Geoff's,  for  papa  got  to  be  somstluiig 
more  clever  still  when  he  came  back  from  Chim, 
and  had  to  give  np  living  in  the  conntiy.  Ws 
were  rather  sorry  tor  that,  but  still  perhaps  we 
enjoy  it  all  the  more  when  we  go  there  in  the 
eommer.  And  I  bi^ve  an  air-garden  of  nj 
own,  which  would  be  vety  nice  if  the  boji 
wouldn't  try  experimoits  on  the  plants  in  the 
holidays. 

And  you  have  no  idea  how  fond  mother  and 
auntie  are  of  each  other,  and  how  often  we  »11 
talk  over  how  the  boya  and  I  found  onrdaar 
Miss  Goldy-hair  that  nuny  evening  iriten  m 
lost  our  way  in  the  London  streets. 


(Cfniclution.) 


SAINT     NICHOLAS. 


HEN  I  was  deven  years  oU 
I  believed  most  implicitly 
in    St.    Nicholas.      There 
was     a     certain     mystery 
wliich  enveloped  him,  it  is 
true,    and    I    often    won- 
dered bow  he  could  manitge 
to  pass  down  the  chimney 
riding  OU  his  donkey,  as  I  was  told  he  did. 
But  my  faitli  in  him  was  complete.     If  I  had 
been  told  that  he  rode  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  it  would  have  seemed  extraordinary  to 
mp,  but  not   nnnatunU.     How  I  did  love  St. 


Nicholas  to  be  sure  I  And  I  htid  good  reason 
for  doing  ao. 

Every  year  on  the  6th  of  December,  which 

you  know  is  that  holy  Saint's  day,  very,  won- 
derful things  used  to  take  place  in  our  house. 
1  used  to  put  my  shoes  and  any  baskets  I  could 
find,  in  the  fire-place,  and  £11  them  with  carrots 
and  turnips  for  St.  Nicholas's  donkey.  The 
nest  morning  I  would  find  the  shoes  and  baskets 
empty  in  the  fire-place  with  a  little  soot 
sprinkled  on  them,  which  had  fallen  down  the 
chimney.  But  on  the  table  I  discovered  to  ray 
joy,  lead  soldiers,  wooden  horses,  n  drum  some- 


times; in  fact  all  sorts  of  delightful  toys  to 
please  a  little  hoy.  This  was  to  let  me  know 
tli3t  St.  Nicholas  had  been  there.  Trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  delight,  and  my  eyes  wet 
"itii  tears  of  gratitude,  I  would  call  up  the 
fhimney,  "Thank  you.  Saint  Nicholas,  thank 

This  vidt  oF  the  good  Saint  made  me  feel 
happy  for  the  whole  year.  Some  of  the  love  I 
felt  for  the  Saint  seemed  to  cling  to  the  toys 
iip  brought  me  ;  and  one  horse  I  had,  made  of 
compodtion,  that  was  left  by  St.  Nicholas  when 
I  wiis  six  years  old,  was  so  dear  to  me  that  I 
hid  him  always  to  sleep  on  my  bed. 

Tbis  horse  was  uncommonly  like  a  donkey, 
both  in  the  size  of  his  head  and  the  colour  of 


his  coat,  and  I  think  I  fancied  him  like  St. 
Nicholas's  donkey,  and  that  was  one  reason  I 
was  so  fond  of  him.  How  I  cried  when  one 
day  I  plunged  him  into  my  bath  to  wash  him, 
oud  found  that  he  was  melting  away  when  the 
water  touched  him !  Alas,  he  was  quite 
spoiled  !  And  when  I  saw  bim  disappearing 
like  a  piece  of  sugar  in  a  cup  of  coSee,  I  felt 
that  little  composition  horses  are  not  sheltered 
from  misfortunes  any  more  than  their  masters. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  December  that  I 
began  to  get  excited  about  the  visit  of  Saint 
Nicholas.  I  seemed  then  to  begin  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  dream  of  brilliant  toys.  It  seemed  as 
if  there  was  a  sort  of  enchantment  round  me — 
that  paradise  itself  was  at  hand  and  that  I  bad 
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only  to  raise  my  foot  to  enter  into  a  vaat 
garden,  filled  with  little  children,  and  bright 
angels,  bringing  me  beautiful  things. 

I  used  to  look  in  at  the  shops  for  hours,  X 
used  to  lose  myself  in  their  splendoor  as  if  in 
the  clouds.  How  I  delighted  in  the  24'oah's 
Arks  with  marvellous  animals,  the  yellow  and 
red  omnibuses,  the  punches,  the  drum-majors, 
the  jacks  in  the  box,  the  pretty  little  Sultanas 
seated  on  great  elephants ;  all  these  beautiful 
objects  of  the  toy-shops  cast  a  sort  of  glory 
round  my  life  1 


find  St.  If  icholas  had  visited  me.  Thinking  of 
the  delightful  discovety  I  should  make  on 
waking  in  the  meming,  I  seemed  to  pass  the 
day  in  a  sort  of  dream. 

My  schoolmaster,  seeing  me  in  this  state, 
scolded  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  taking  a 
journey  to  the  moon,  and  my  school-fellows 
laughed  at  me  bo  much  that  I  felt  my  cheeks 

No,  indeed,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  moon ; 

I  was  thinking  of  what  seemed  to  me  much 

more  beautiful  and  more  brilliant.      Something 

bright  and  beautiful  as  the  sun  !     I  was  think- 
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This  was  the  time  when  I  somehow  remem- 
bered my  lessons  beet,  my  writing  was  ggod 
then,  like  my  conduct.  And  I  foi^got  to  eat  or 
drink,  in  the  excitement  of  thiokiiig  of  the 
coming  pleasure  of  St.  Kicholas's  visit. 

I  was  then  eleven,  and  to-morrow  was  to  be 
the  great  day  1  Only  twenty-foor  hours  before 
the  expected  wtmders  of  the  chimney  would 
become  reality  I  Every  minute  made  the  time 
shortar,  brought  the  happy  evening  nearer. 
Since  the  morning  I  had  been  dreaming  of  the 
following  day,  that  happy  day  when  I  wa&  to 


ing  of  a  helmet — a  splendid  helmet  wbioh  I  IumI 
long  coveted,  and  which  was  shown  at  the 
entrance  to  a  bazaar  that  I  often  passed.  My 
master's  joke  made  me  feel  nnoomfortable,  I 
lowered  my  bead  until  I  felt  I  was  squinting  as 
I  looked  at  my  book.  I  was  not  ooly  hnrt,  bnt 
angry,  foolishly  so ;  and  really  without  much 
reason  I  began  to  cry.  I  took  up  my  bag,  up- 
set the  bench,  shut  my  desk  with  a  bang, 
opened  the  door,  and,  quite  losing  my  head,  1 
was  silly  enough,  and  naughty  enoogh,  to  run 
away  into  the  street. 

It  was  an  intensely  cold  evening,  even  for 
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December,  &nd  there  was  a  black  fog  in  the 
streets  whicli  made  the  houees  look  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  crape.  The  shops  were  being 
lighted  up,  and  before  I  got  home  the  whole 
streets  were  made  bright  with  gas.  Just  before 
I  entered  the  house,  I  looked  up  at  the  eky,  and 
then  I  seemed  to  see  a  strange  indistinct  form 


stirring  in  the  twilight.  If  it  should  he  St. 
Nicholas !  Suddwily  I  was  seized  with  a  feel- 
ing of  actual  adoration  for  the  Saint — I  could 
have  fallen  on  my  knees  and  embraced  bis 
donkey's  very  ears. 

I  told  my  father  as  soon  as  I  got  home  of  my 
nmning  away  before  school  was  over  because 


nay  master  l=.nghed  at  me.  Ue  scolded  me, 
bat  not  as  harshly  as  I  deserved,  and  then  he 
qoickly  foi^ve  me.  I  fancied  that  St.  ITicholaa 
must  have  interceded  for  me. 

Night  came  on.  I  first  of  all  put  my  shoes 
.lAd  two  little  baskets,  filled  with  carrots  for 
the  donkey,  in  the  chimney  of  my  bedroom. 


But  changing  my  mind,  I  thought  I  had  better 
put  them  in  the  dining-room.  Every  hour  that 
struck  made  my  heart  beat  violently — I  shall 
never  forget  the  happy  excitement  of  that 
evening. 

My  father  sat  at  one  sldo  of  the  fire-place, 
my  dear  grandmamma — the  (ndy,  mother  I  ever 
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knew,  for  my  own  died  when  I  was  a  baby — at 
the  other  side,  my  sister  sat  close  to  me,  and 
oup  little  dog  lay  almost  in  the  cinders.  It 
was  a  cold  and  terribly  windy  night !  We 
were  all  silent,  my  father  dozed,  my  grand- 
mother knitted,  and  my  sister  and  I  were  silent 
from  expectation.  I  listened  to  the  howling  of 
the  winds  and  the  falling  cinders,  and  expe- 
rienced a  curious  nervous  feeling  that  was 
rather  pleasant. 

The  clock  struck  nine,  my  father  roused  him- 
self, and  told  us  to  go  to  bed.  Then,  in  a  few 
minutes  after  I  was  in  bed,  I  heard  the  street- 
door  shut  very  gently.  After  that  a  cloud 
seemed  to  pass  over  my  eyes,  my  eyelids  closed, 
and  I  was  plunged  in  a  profound  sleep.  1  don't 
know  how  long  I  slept,  but  somehow  the  house 
seemed  strangely  disturbed  that  night.  The 
stairs  creaked,  the  boards  cracked,  and  I  opened 
my  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  thinking 
that  I  '.heard  some  one  walking  about  in  the 
room  underneath. 

I  really  thought  the  noise  would  go  on  lor 
ever,  but  it  seemed  gradually,  solemnly,  and 
mysteriously  to  retreat  up  the  chimney.  And 
turning  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  that  I  could  see 
through  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  that 
was  not  quite  covered  by  the  curtain  or  blind,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  stars  were  all  in  move- 
ment in  the  heavens.  My  eyes,  however,  closed 
again,  and  I  fell  into  a  sleep  from  which  I  did 
not  wake  until  the  morning  was  breaking. 

A  little  pale  daylight  found  its  way  into  my 
bedroom,  just  throwing  enough  light  upon  the 
furniture  to  make  it  appear  all  in  a  state  of 
confusion.  Through  the  open  door,  which  led 
into  my  father's  room,  I  could  see  his  dear 
tranquil  face  still  sleeping  calmly.  1  called 
him,  at  first  very  softly,  but  afterwards  quite 
loudly ;  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes. 

**  Father,"  I  cried,  "  I  have  heard  such  a  noise 
in  the  house  to-night.  Surely  Saint  Nicholas 
must  have  been  here." 

My  father  raised  his  eyebrows,  showing  his 
surprise,  and  smiled  in  a  vague  manner. 

Ixiow  sm^t  the  coffee  being  made  down  stairs, 
and  I  guessed  that  breakfast  was  being  pre- 
pared. I  therefore  got  up,  dressed  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  and  very  soon  my  father,  sister,  and 
I  went  down  stairs  together.  I 
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At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  we  ware  met  bv 
old  Margaret,  our  cook,  and  all  together  we  vent 
to  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  The  door  wah 
closed.  What  a  moment  of  anxiety  followed 
for  us  children  !  My  father  put  his  eye  to  tbe 
keyhole,  but  he  declared  that  he  saw  nothing. 
I  also  looked  in  the  same  wav,  and  /  also  sa\r 
nothing.  My  heart  seemed  to  leap  into  my 
throat,  like  a  shuttle-cock  bounding  up  from  a 
battledore. 

My  father  turned  the  key,  and  we  went  into 
the  room.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
twilight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  large 
white  table-cloth  showed  conspicuously,  cover- 
ing up  an  irregular  heap  of  things  collected  on 
the  dining-room  table.  The  shades  of  night 
still  rested  upon  everything,  throwing  great 
shadows  everywhere. 

Suddenly  a  hand  pulled  open  the  blinds ;  it 
seemed  like  an  illumination,  although  it  was 
scarcely  daylight  yet.  How  eager  we  were  to 
{derce  the  obscurity  of  the  room  with  our  eyee, 
to  discover  all  there  was  to  discover,  all  that 
the  good  St.  Nicholas  had  left  for  us ! 

The  table-cloth  was  raised  from  the  table,  and 
underneath  were  our  toys — such  toys !  My 
sister  and  I  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  pale 
with  joy,  too  overcome  with  delight  at  first  to 
speak  out  loud.  Then,  when  we  at  last  found 
our  voices,  we  could  only  speak  in  short  low 
sentences. 

There  was  the  helmet,  shining  bright  upon 
the  table.  Beside  it  was  a  punch  for  my  sister 
Louise,  dressed  up  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow ;  next  a  gun,  then  a  box  of  colours,  and 
books,  full  of  pictures,  without  number.  Then 
there  were  bonbons  of  the  most  delicious  kind 
you  can  imagine  for  us  both.  Cakes,  and 
figures  of  St.  Nicholas  himself  in  chocolate! 
Then  for  Louise  there  was  a  baby- doll  nearly 
the  size  of  life,  with  clothes  to  take  o£E  and  on, 
and,  to  my  immense  delight,  I  discovered  in  a 
comer  of  the  fire-place  a  magnificent  whit^ 
rocking-horse,  which,  although  much  larger  and 
handsomer,  yet  put  me  in  mind  of  the  one  I 
had  bathed  until  it  melted  away — a  circum- 
stance which  I  had  never  ceased  to  regret. 

From  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other  did 
we  run.  First  one  uttering  shouts  of  joy — for 
we  had  now  recovered  our  voices — and  then  the 
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oth«',  oar  criea  of  ddigbt  r&og  all  over  tke 
hoasei  Then  our  father,  having  sean  t/vwj- 
thing-  with  ug,  m  wwe  not  satisfied  until 
^Tkadnumma  admired  them  too.  We  weza  just 
cooBidering  how  we  should  carry  our  presents 
up  to  Iter  when,  Incfcily,  Ehe  oame  down  stairs. 
Like   via  father,   she   held  np  her  hands  m 


delighted  astonishment  at  the  beautiful  presents 
displayed  to  her.  Her  ^es  opened  wide  with 
snTprise, 

"  And  now  my  children, "  said  papa,  as  we 
were  going  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  "  take 
your  baskets  and  keep  thnu  until  Dcsrt  year, 
and  let  Maj-garet  take  yoor  shoes  away." 


A  bright  simray  at  that  moment  glided  in 
thzongb  the  window,  lit  up  the  toys,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  hearth.  Just  at  that 
mdmemt  I  diecovgred  on  the  velvet  seat  of  an 
atmohair  a  great  mark  of  dust  in  the  shape  of 
two  laegc  feet. 
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"  Papa  !  "  cried  I, — and  I  showed  him  the 
impression  of  the  feet. 

"  Yea,"  said  papa,  "  those  are  very  likely  tho 
marks  of  St.  Nicholas's  feet." 

I  got  leave  from  my  father  to  stay  away 
from  school   that   day,  hut  on  the  following 


Saint  NichoUu. 


momiiig,  as  I  settled  mjrself  on  my  bench, 
thinking  Rtill  of  the  delights  of  the  day 
before,  a  big  boy  came  up  to  me  and  said : 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  have  not  seen  St. 
Kicbolos  1 " 

I  opened  my  eyes  very  wide  at  thid,  finding 
the  question  very  extraordinary. 

"  Can  one  see  St.  Nicholas  t "  I  asked,  very 
much  astonished.  My  big  friend  seemed  to 
find  me  very  absurd,  and  some  other  boys 
standing  near  buret  out  laughing. 

"  Is  it  tmo,"  questioned  the  big  boy,  "  that 
you  have  really  never  seen  him  1 " 

This  time  I  answered  him,  shaking  my  head 
solemnly, "  Never." 

"  Well,  I  have  seen  bi'm  there,  and  what  is 
more,  I  recognised  him.  It  was  my  father,  my 
own  father,  who,  to  give  me  and  my  sisters 
pleasure,  took  the  trouble  to  play  the  part  of 
the  Saint    And  do  you  know,  I  pretend  not  to 


know  who  it  was ;  so  that  I  may  not  deetn^ 
At*  pleasure  in  amusing  us  another  year  in  the 
same  way.  You  do  the  same ;  don't  tell  that 
you  know  who  it  is,  for  it  would  annoy  your 
father." 

I  thought  then  of  the  footmarks  on  tlteanii. 
chair.  I  remembered  my  father's  curious  emile 
when  I  made  him  notice  them,  and  I  sud  to 
myself,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Nichobs 
did  not  come  down  the  chimney  this  yeai. 
But  I  will  keep  the  secret  that  the  big  boy  told 
me.  I  am  very  well  content  if  it  was  my  dew 
father  who  brought  us  the  things  if  the  Saint 
was  not  able  to  come  himself." 

I  went  to  sleep  that  night  feeling  quite  hAfpj, 
and  I  thought,  "  Beally,  the  good  St.  NichoUs 
cannot  go  to  every  one  and  be  in  all  the  hooBes 
at  the  same  time.  How  useful  and  nice  it  i^ 
how  delightful  to  have  a  kind  papa  who  will 
consent  to  take  his  place  I  " 
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2. 
Tired  of  play,  at  close  of  day, 
And  ready  to  sit  and  listen 
To  grown  folks,  chat,  of  this  and  that 
While  his  merry  eyes  brightly  glisten. 
Then  at  first  a  yawn  is  slowly  drawn, 
To  tell  of  the  friend  that's  coining. 
Good  nights  are  said,  hasten  to  bed. 
With  sleepy  Ho-ho-ho  hum-ming. 
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MUFFINS!    MUFFINS! 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  FOLKS. 


AYS  Nurse,  "  How  re-ry  cold  it  is 
On  this  De-cem-ber  day, 
I  real-ly  wish  the  muf-finboy 
Would  just  pass  by  this  way. 

"  If  there's  a  thing  that  com-forts  one 
When  snow  is  on  the  ground, 

It  is  a  muf-fin  very  hot, 
Or  but-ter-ed  toast — a  round ! 

"  Now,  child-ren,  if  you're  ve-ry  good, 

And  all  o-bey  me  well, 
I'll  just  step  down,  and  at  the  door 

I'll  lis-ten  for  his  bell. 


'*  And  then,  my  dears,  we'll  make  the  fire. 

And  you  shall  quick-ly  see 
How  well  I  toast  a  muf-fin, 

And  have  some  for  my  tea.  • 

"  Now,  lis-ten,  pray,  I  beg  of  you, 

I  think  I  hear  his  ring ; 
Ah,  yes !  I  see  the  muf-fin  boy :  i 

And  now  the  tea  I'll  bring. 

"  And  each  shall  have  a  tiny  bit, 
For  more  would  make  you  ill, 
And  then  you  know  that  you  would  have 
To  take  a  nasty  pill." 
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FEEDINANB'S    ADVENTTJEE. 


1  RioHT  Hon.   E.  H.   KNATCHBL'LL-HUGESSEN.  M.P.,   AaOor  of  "  Unele  Joe'"  Stories."  *■, 


I  HE  Prviry  had  spoken  these  words, 

and  hud  her  finger  oa  her  forehead 

as  if  she  wivs  deciding  in  her  own 

mind  what  was  the  next  work  to 

icli  she  should  set  the  hoy,  when  a   little 

so  was  heard,  and    the  mouse  entered    the 
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room  and  rolled  over  three  times  before  hi.t 
mistress,  which  was  his  way  <A  saluting 
her. 

"Rise,  mousekin,"  said  the  royal  Addina. 
"  and  declare  your  errand," 

"  May  it  please  your  gracious  majesty,"  re- 
plied the  mouse, "  there  is  a^eputation  of  biids 
outside,  who  wish  to  have  an  audi^sce." 


Ferdinand^s  Adventure. 


"Let  them  approach/'  said  the  Fairy  with  an 
air  of  mingled  dignity  and  condescenfiien. 

The  next  moment  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  numher  of  birds  came  fluttering  into  the 
rojal  presence.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
Ferdinand,  for  he  had  always  been  very  fond  of 
birds.  Unlike  the  generality  of  boys,  he  never 
searched  for  their  nests  in  order  to  rob  them  of 
their  eggs.  It  is  true  he  liked  to  find  the  nests, 
because  they  were  hid  in  such  curious  places, 
and  were  so  cleverly  and  prettily  made  that  it 
was  worth  while  to  look  at  them. 

He  always  knew  where  to  look  for  each  bird's 
nest,  for  each  had   its  favourite  place.     The 
blackbird   placed   his  hay-lined   home  in  the 
thick  bashes  or  in  the  low  fir-trees ;  the  grey 
thrush  stuck  his  nest  in  the  fork  of  the  laurel 
or  other  tree,  very  often  easily  to  be  seen  by  the 
passer-by,  and  there  his  mate  sat  on  her  eggs 
which  she  had  laid  upon  the  mud  lining  which 
they  had  carefully  plastered  round  the  inside  of 
the  nest.     The  robin  liked  the  ivy  which  grew 
thickly  up  against  the  house  walls,  the  water- 
wagtail  preferred  the  faggot  stack ;  the  swallow 
plastered  her  mud  nest  up  against  the  comer  of 
the  big  windows  in  the  great  house,  and  under 
the  eaves  hard  by  the  chattering  sparrows  made 
their  homes,  and  stole  all  the  wool  and  bits  of 
^nnel  they  could  get  hold  of  to  make  them 
comfortable  inside.     Then  the  hedge  sparrow, 
with  natural  and  becoming  humility,  sought  out 
the  low  quiet  bush  or  quickset  hedge,  and  built 
her  neat  little  nest  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground ;  the  still  more  humble,  though  highly- 
prized  nightingale,  actually  took  up  her  abode 
upon  the  very  ground  itself,  whilst  the  merry 
chaffinch  brought  the  wool  and  moss  of  which 
he  formed  his  nest  on  to  the  overhanging  branch 
of  ^me  friendly  tree,  and  there  placed  his  home 
^s  snngly  and  neatly  constructed  as  you  could 
wish.    The  little,  light  nest  of  the  linnet  was 
to  be  found  in  the  gorse  bushes,«7hilst  closQ  up 
against  the  wall,  nestling  in  a  snug  comer  of 
the  ivy,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  quickset  hedge 
where  it  was  thickest,  the  round  nest  of  pretty, 
bustling  Jenny  Wren  was  to  be  seen,  with  the 
'iu;iint  little  hole  in  Jthe  middle,  in  and  out  of 
which  she  popped  as  occasion  required.     The 
starlings  built  in  the  chimneys  or  in  the  holes  of 
bollo^v  trees,  where  the  woodpecker  had  some- 
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times  prepared  the  place  for  them ;  and  the  red- 
start followed  their  example,  laying  a  blue  egg 
so  like  that  of  the  hedge  sparrow  that  it  requir^ 
a  boy  of  some  experience  to  tell  one  from  the 
other.  Ferdinand  knew  the  habits  of  all  these 
and  other  birds  as  well  as  possible,  and  had 
always  loved  •  the  feathered  tribe  with  the 
affection  which  anybody  ought  to  feel  for  them 
if  he  lives  in  the  country,  and  has  an  ear  for 
music. 

For  what  music  is  so  sweet  as  the  song  of  the 
blackbird  or  thrush)  What  notes  so  tender 
and  thrilling  as  those  of  Dame  Nightingale  1 
Who  so  friendly  in  his  morning  song  as  the 
cheerful  robin  redbreast  ? 

So  the  boy  Vas  pleased  as  well  as  surprised 
when  two  or  three  of  each  sort  of  bird  came 
fluttering  into  the  room,  and  perched  before  the 
Fairy,  who  looked  at  them  as  if  she  had  not 
expected  their  visit  indeed,  but  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world  to  be 
surprised  at  anything. 

"What  do  you  want,  f eatherlings  1 "  asked 
she  of  a  spruce  yellow-billed  blackbird,  who 
hopped  merrily  out  in  front  of  the  rest. 

"  We  want  our  boy,"  answered  the  bird  with- 
out hesitation.  "  Yes !  youVe  got  a  boy  down 
here  that  we  want.  He  lives  in  our  shrubbery 
up  above,  and  is  a  friend  of  ours.  We  want 
our  boy  back  again." 

Immediately  all  the  other  birds  took  up  the 
expression  of  the  blackbird,  and  with  one  voice, 
great  and  small,  twittered  out — 
"  We  want  our  boy  back  again." 
"  How  is  this  1  '*  asked,  the  royal  Addina  in 
a  tone  of  inquiry.  "  Boys  axe  not  usually  the 
friends,  but  the  tormentors  of  your  race. 
They  search  for  your  nests,  drive  off  your 
mates,  take  your  eggs,  rob  you  of  your  young, 
put  them  in  cages,  and  in  fact  treat  you 
as  if  you  had  no  rights  of  your  own.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  you  ask  for  this  boy  back 
again,  when  you  should  rather  thank  me  for 
having  taken  away  one  of  your  oppresscnrs  t " 
Out  stepped  the  grey  thrush  at  these  words 
and  thus  replied — 

"  You  are  quite  right,  noble  Fairy,  as  regards 
the  generality  of  boys,  who  are  brutes,  and 
nothing  else,  as  regards  birds — worse  than 
cuckoos  in  fact,  and  deserve  continual  whipping 
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lor  thfisr  erael  and  heartless  conduct.  This  boy, 
however,  is  of  a  different  sort  altogether.  He 
never  takes  our  nests  or  hurts  our  young.  He 
is  a  friend  to  all  our  race,  and  I  have  known 
him  sit  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  on  the  lawn 
listening  to  our  singing.  You  know  how  good 
singers  like  to  be  listened  to,  and  we  don't 
want  to  lose  our  boy." 

**We  don't  want  to  lose  our  boy,"  sang  all 
the  birds  in  chorus,  and  the  Fairy  smiled  as  she 
heard  them,  and  looked  from  them  to  Ferdinand 
before  she  made  reply. 

"  Well,*'  said  she  presently,  "  it  is  very  odd, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of 
such  a  boy.  Are  you  sure  it  is  all  fair  play  ? 
Has  not  he  been  giving  you  slugs  and  worms,  or 
crumbs  at  least,  to  make  you  come  and  speak 
in  his  favour  1" 

**  Not  a  crumb,*'  returned  a  sturdy  cock  robin. 
"  Nothing  of  the  kind :  we  would  scorn  to  re- 
ceive a  bribe  for  telling  the  truth,  and  are  glad 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  a  friend  in  distress. 
Give  us  back  our  boy." 

And  again  sang  loudly  the  whole  chorus  of 
the  feathered  tribe — "  Give  us  back  our  boy." 

« Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  Fairy.  "  You  must 
remember  that  there  are  other  interests  to  be 
considered  besides  your  own,  and  although  this 
boy  may  have  been  kind  to  you,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  he  has  been  the  same^to 
every  one  else.  There  are  my  strawberries,  for 
instance ;  you  may  perhaps  not  be  aware  that  I 
have  taken  this  boy  away  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  constant  persecution  of  my  strawberries." 

"Well,"  replied  the* blackbird,  who  felt  con- 
cious  that  he  himself  was  not  entirely  innocent 
with  regard  to  strawberries,  "  It's  all  nature : 
boys  fjoill  eat  strawberries,  and  if  such  things 
are  not  to  be  eaten,  why  do  they  grow  T  Besides, 
the  boy  had  never  been  taught  that  strawberries 
objected  to  be  eaten :  I  am  sure  /  never  knew 
it.  If  he  had  known,  I  dare  say  he  would  have 
acted  differently.  You  cannot  imprison  a  fellow 
for  life  for  such  a  thing  as  ilicut** 

**  You  are  pert,  master  blackbird,"  answered 
the  Fairy,  "  but  I  can  stand  a  good  deal  from  a 
fellow  who  is  pleading  his  friend's  cause.  But 
are  all  the  birds  agreed  upon  this  point  t  What 
says  the  swallow  %  " 

"I   don't  care,"   replied    that  bird   as    he 
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skimmed  lightly  round  the  room,  and  paused, 
fluttering  just  over  the  Fairy's  head  whilst  he 
gave  his  opinion  in  his  usual  confidential  twitttr. 
"  /  don't  caie ;  it  is  nothing  to  me,  for  nobody 
takes  my  nest,  because  it  brings  tiiem  ill-luck 
to  do  so.  Besides,  I  am  not  here  all  the  year, 
you  know,  so  that  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  boy  as  some  of  these  neighbours,  i?iiD 
stick  to  the  old  shrubbery  and  garden  all  the 
year  round.  I  only  came  here  for  company, 
and  it  is  not  much  conoem  of  mine.  Onlj  1 
think  I  should  oblige  these  songsters  and  kt 
hJTw  go  back,  since  they  all  wish  it  so  much" 

''  But  /  don't  wish  it,"  utteired  a  harsh  voice 
at  this  moment,  and  an  old  jackdaw  flew  bokllj 
in  amongst  the  rest. 

"  /  don't  wish  it,"  repeated  he,  as  he  shook 
ofE  some  soot  from  his  tail,  which  he  had  got 
from  a  chimney  down  which  he  had  just  been  on 
a  thieving  expedition. 

*'  Let  the  boy  go,  indeed !  I  hope  you  will  do 
no  such  thing.  I  thought  some  mischief  was 
up  when  I  saw  so  many  birds  had  left  the 
shrubbery.  May  the  cuckoo  suck  their  ^gs 
for  being  such  fools !  The  boy  is  no  friend  to 
me  and  mine.  He  had  a  gun  giTon  to  him  only 
a  little  time  ago,  and  what  does  he  do  but  stand 
on  the  lawn  and  practise  shooting  at  everr 
worthy  jackdaw  that  comes  over  the  boose. 
Why,  he  shot  at  me  the  other  day,  and  might 
have  injured  me  seriously,  only  luckily  I  was 
too  high  up  in  the  air !  No,  no,  never  let  such 
a  knave  as  that  go ;  keep  him,  rojral  lady,  and 
bully  him  well." 

A  murmur  of  indignation  rose  from  the  other 
birds  as  the  jackdaw  concluded,  but  they  wei^ 
all  hushed  to  silence  when  the  thrilling  note  of 
the  nightingale  was  heard  in  reply. 

"  What  cruel  words  are  these ) "  she  sweeUv 
sung :  ''  they  sound  harshly,  for  they  come  from 
a  throat  which  is  already  hoarse  with  speaking 
evil  of  its  neighbours.  What  witness  is  this  grey- 
headed, black-bodied  creature,  who<  oomes  to 
speak  against  the  boy  %  He  is  a  thief ;  see,  even 
now  his  feathers  are  covered  with  'Soot  from  the 
chimney  of  another,  wherein  he  had  no  business 
to  be.  You  may  often  see  him  on  a  sheepV 
back,  looking  for  wool  in  spite  of  the  owner: 
and  when  a  poor  animal  is  dead,  he  will  go  and 
pick  out  its  eyes  like  the  magpie,  or  crow,  or 
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bher  birds  of  prey — sach  a  one  should  not  be 
4      heard  or  listened  to.     He  is  for  enrer  prowling 
>      about  men's  booses  in  seuch  of  something  which 
he  can  steftl  and  carrj  away :  what  wonder  is  it 
\en  if  men  and  boys  try  to  shoot  or  drive  him 
7 1    Do  not  listen  to  him,  g^tle  Faiiy .    In 
still  moonlight  night,  I   hop  softly  from 
ranch  to  branch,  and  pour  out  my  sweet  music 
to  the  silent  glittering  stars,  and  I  know  I 
am  safe  in  that  shmbbeoty,  and  that  I  shall  be 
able»  to  rear  my  little  ones  in  peace,  and  I  try 
to  repay  with  my  melody  those  who  wiU  noi  lob 
me  ba  disturbed.    This  boy  is  my  f  rioid,  and 
the  friend  of  all  singing  birds ;  he  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  evidence  of  a  bird  of  bad  char- 
acter Like  the  jackdaw,  who  not  only  is  a  chatter- 
box and  a  thief,  but^  what  is  far  worse,  cannot 
titter  a  single  note  of  good  music ! " 

At  these  words  the  jackdaw's  eye  twinkled 
with  wrath,  and  he  shook  his  head  fiercely  at 
the  brown  nightingtde  who  had  dared  to  speak 
agamst  him.  But  the  other  birds  all  applauded 
her^and  the  Fairy  turned  round  to  Ferdinand 
and  said  to  him—* 

'*Sbive-boy,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  all 
this!"  The  boy  had  been  listening  in  vast 
astonishment  to  all  that  had  been  said,  and  felt 
for  all  the  world  as  if  he  must  be  in  a  dream, 
but  when  the  Fairy  l^us  directly  addressed  him, 
he  felt  that  he  must  say  somethings  and 
aooordingly  did  so. 

"The  birds  are  very  good,  madam,"  he  said, 
''and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  theau  They 
are  delightful  creatures  in  a  shrubbery,  though 
9omo  people  do  not  like  them  so  much  in  a 
garden.  Bat,  for  my  part,  I  think  their  singing 
is  worth  anything.  As  for  the  jackdaw,  ihe 
nightingale  has  giv«n  his  true  character.  He 
is  always  after  misdiief  of  some  kind  or  another, 
and  as  to  my  shooting  at  him,  the  only  pity  is 
that  I  missed  him ;  perhaps  1  shall  not  do  so, 
if  I  ever  get  another  chance." 

At  these  words  the  jackdaw,  with  a  caw  of 
mingled  rage  and  fear,  flew  off  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  interfered  no  more.  The  robin  and 
wren  then  began  to  sing  a  duet  in  favour  of 
mercy  "being  shown  to  the  boy — ^tfae  air  and 
words  of  which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  at 
all  the  best  bird-musicsellers,  so  that  I  think 
it  must  have  been  composed  and  sung  on  the 
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spur  of  the  moment,  and  never  properly  copied 
out. 

The  Fairy  listened  to  it  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then,  interrupting  the  songsters,  asked 
whether  they  expected  an  answer  immediately  1 
**  The  8lave*boy/'  she  said,  *'  was  rather  useful 
to  her  just  then,  and  although,  in  consideration 
of  what  they  had  urged,  she  was  disposed  to 
grant  their  petition,  she  had  some  thoughts  of 
keeping  him  for  a  time." 

The  birds  protested  against  this  in  loud  and 
eager  notes,  and  declared  that  they  should  be 
extremely  sorry  that  the  boy's  return  should  be 
delayed.  At  that  moment  a  confused  sound  of 
wings  was  heard,  and  a  remarkably  cheery 
cry — such  as  often  resounds  over  the  fields 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  And 
fills  the  heart  with  thoughts  altogether  plea- 
santb. 

The  utteier  of  the  sound  was  no  other  than 
the  gallant  partridge,  who  came  scuttling  in, 
with  the  great  brown  horae-shoe  on  his  breast, 
evidently  in  a  vast  hurry,  and  anxious  to  say 
something  partic«l«. 

''  Hulloo !  "  he  cried,  as  socm  as  he  got  into 
the  presence  of  the  royal  Fairy.  "  Have  you 
caught  a  boy,  and  do  these  birds  ask  you  to  let 
him  gof  Pray  do  no  such  thing,  madam,  at 
least,  before  the  1st  February,  when  the 
shooting  season  is  over.  Why,  those  boys  are 
the  very  plague  of  Partridge-land,  which  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  world.  They  get  guns — 
they  train  dogs  to  find  us — and  shoot  us  from 
the  1st  September  till  the  1st  February  just 
as  if  we  were  robbers  and  murderers,  instead 
of  the  most  honest  and  harmless  birds  that 
ever  existed.  I  hear  you  have  had  a  jackdaw 
before  you.  Well,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  shooting  a  jackdaw,  who  lives 
only  by  plunder,  and  cares  for  nobody  but  him- 
self. But  pray  what  has  the  partridge  done  to 
be  treated  in  this  manner  ?  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  against  us,  and  yet  these  boys 
delight  in  wything  so  much  as  in  following  us 
to  our  destruction.  Bread-sauce  and  merry- 
thoughte  I  Dear  Fairy,  keep  this  boy  here  all 
the  shooting-season,  and  you  will  do  me  a  great 
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^'What  have  you  to  urge   against  thisS" 
said  the  Fairy,  turning  to  Ferdinand,  who  had 
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listened  with  open  eyes  and  ears  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  partridge. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  replied  he,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  the  evident  effect  which  this  had 
produced  upon  the  Fairy.  ''  It  is  quite  true  that 
men  and  boys  do  pursue  and  shoot  partridges — 
it  cannot  be  denied.  But  whose  fault  is  iti 
Why  is  the  partridge  so  good  to  eat  9  He  is 
the  best  bird  that  flies  in  that  respect.  Human 
nature  cannot  always  resist  temptation,  and  as 
long  as  partridges  continue  to  be  so  delicious  a 
morsel  to  the  palate  of  man,  it  will  be  im- 
possible  .to  prevent  his  shooting  them.  But  is 
the  advantage  all  on  one  side  1  The  partridge 
has  many  enemies,  the  rat,  the  cat,  the  roving 
dog,  the  rapacious  egg-stealer — all  oppress  the 
partridge  at  nesting  time.  The  person  upon 
whose  land  the  bird  makes  its  nest  generally 
protects  it  by  destroying  or  keeping  off  these 
enemies.  Did  he  not  do  so,  few  partridges 
oould  escape  their  numerous  foes.  Therefore,  if 
man  afterwards  shoots  for  his  own  benefit  some 
of  the  birds  who  have  grown  up,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  but  for  his  care  in  preserving 
the  nests,  many  of  them  would  never  have 
grown  up  at  all,  and  certainly  he  would  never 
have  taken  this  care,  if  he  had  been  forbidden 
to  shoot  any  of  the  birds  afterwards.  So  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  my  side  as  well,  and 
any  one  who  has  ever  tasted  the  wing  and  leg 
of  a  partridge,  with  bread  crumbs  properly 
done,  and  breadnsauce  well  made,  will  agree 
witl^  me  that  if  partridges  do  not  wish  to  be 
'shot;Hhey  must  cease  to  be  so  tender  and 
delicious." 

Here  Ferdinand  stopped,  and  the  partridge, 
though  he  felt  a  cold  thrill  go  down  his  back- 
*1x)ne  at  these  words,  could  not  but  admit  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  to  his  race. 
'He  murmured  some  further  observations,  how- 
ever, and  remarked  that  he  knew  the  pheasant 
agreed  with  him  in  the  matter,  but  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  by  unavoidable  circum- 
stances. But  by  this  time  the  birds  had  begun 
to  get  noisy,  being  unused  to  confinement  in  a 
single  room,  and  some  of  them  disliking  the 
appearance  of  the  snake  and  the  rat,  who  had 
come  in  during  the  audience.  They  clamoured 
lor  an  answer,  and  began  to  remind  the  Fairy 
tluvt  they  had  always  been  ready  to  sing  for  her 
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at  her  concerts,  and  that  the  little  favour 
they  now  asked  ought  not  to  be  refused. 

Addina,  however,  still  hesitated,  and  tr 
put  them  off  by  one  excuse  or  another, 
first,  that  the  birds  were  divided  in  o{ 
and  she  wished  for  time  to  weigh  the  evi 
given  on  either  side.     To  this  the  suppl 
replied  that  only  two  birds  had  spoken  agi 
their  request,  which  had  been  supported 
almost  all  the  birds  properly  belonging  to  t 
shrubbery.     The  jackdaw  was  not  worth  . 
moment's    consideration,   and    the    partridge, 
although  doubtless  an  honest  and  well-condi- 
tioned bird,  was  really  only  a  corn-field  dweller 
and  an  outsider.     The  shrubbery  birds  ought 
to  be  listened  to,  and  they  wanted  the  boy 
back  again.     Then  Addina   said  that  judges 
always  **  took  time  to  deliver  their  judgment.*' 
She  had  seen  this'  in  the  newspapers. a  hun- 
dred times.      The  birds  cleverly  replied  that 
this  was  only  in  the  case  of  men  judges,  and 
th^t  fairies  were  so  much  wiser  and  more  ad- 
mirable, that  the  rule  could  not,  and  did  not, 
apply  in  their  case.     Still  the  Fairy  was  re- 
luctant to  give  her  decision  in  the  boy's  favour, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  the  matter  might  have 
ended  after  all,  if  an  interruption  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character  had  not  suddenly  occurred. 
A  frightful  noise  re-echoed  through  the  room 
and  passage,  which  had  the  effect  of  malring 
every  creature  present  clap  its  paws  or  claws 
(as  the  case  might  be)  upon  its  ears,  and  upon 
the  sound  being  again  repeated,  several  fainted, 
and  the  hedge  sparrow  swooned  so  completely 
that  the  rat  instantly  attempted  to  seize  and 
devour  her  on  the  spot,  and  would  certainly 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  timely  interference  of 
the  hedgehog,  who  reminded  him  that  io  injure 
an  ambassador  was  death  by  the  underground 
code  of  laws.     The  Fairy  herself  turned  pale 
for  a  moment  when  she  first  heard  the  noise, 
and  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support  when 
she  heard  it  the  second  time. 

All  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  door  in 
suspense,  and  wondered  mightily  what  it  oould 
mean,  when  in  another  moment  in  strutted  the 
peacock,  with  his  tail  fully  spread  out,  an^  with 
all  the  airs  and  majesty  of  a  conqueror.  Con- 
queror indeed  he  was  in  one  respect,  for  no 
sooner,  on  entering  the  room,  did  he  onoe  more 
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use  Ilia  voice,  than  every  bird  and  animfJ  there 
l«d  from  the  place  aa  fast  as  he  could, — uot 
lae  of  them  hcdng  able  to  endure  those  harsh 
uiil  discordant  notes,  which,  bad  enough  in  the 
open  air  aboTe,  were  insufferable  in  the  confined 
(pace  below. 

"I  want  oar  boy  back  again,"  observed  the 
peacock,  as  he  strutted  along  towards  the  Foiiy ; 
and  having  made  this  remark,  once  more  raised 
his  roice,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  was  giving 
ntterance  to  a  pleasant  and  melodious  cry.  The 
Fairy  Addina  rose  hastily,  with  a  hand  orer 
each  ear. 

"  Take  year  boy !  "  she  cried  as  qnickly  as 
she  could,  only  anxious  to  avoid  hearing  that 
fearful  sound  again.  "  Take  your  boy,  and 
for  goodness  sake  be  off  as  fast  aa  you 
can !  I  would  give  up  fifty  boys  sooner 
than  yoa  sboold  come  down  here  to  fetch 
onel" 

The  peacock,  not  even  now  exactly  under- 
standing the  position,  merely  perceived  that 
the  Fairy  had  granted  his  request  with  great 
promptness,  which  he  took  to  be  a  graceful  and 
deserved  tribute  to  his  general  character  and 
influence.  He  therefore  once  more  raised  his 
voice  to  thank  her  for  so  doing,  but  the  moment 
he  did  so  she  uttered  a  faint  cry  and  fled  swiftly 
from  the  room.  The  stately  bird  looked  right 
and  left  for  a  moment,  and  then,  signifying  by  a 
graceful  wave  of  his  tail  that  Ferdinand  should 
folloiv  him,  slowly  strutted  back  to  upper  air. 
The  boy  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  going 


with  the  bird ;  somehow  or  other  everything 
seemed  aa  easy  as  possible,  and  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time  he  found  himself  not  only 
back  again,  but  in  his  former  clothing  and  skin, 
and  actually  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
strawberry  beds,  in  the  veiy  self -same  spot  in 
which  he  had  first  seen  the  Faiiy. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  around. 
The  peacock  had  perched  itself  on  the  top  of  the 
coach-house,  and  was  just  giving  vent  to  one 
of  those  wonderful  cries  to  which  he  had  so 
recently  owed  his  deliverance.  How  quickly 
he  had  got  there  I  What  a  wonderful  adventure 
this  had  been  altogether  t  There  was  the  very 
spot  on  which  the  Fairy  had  stood  at  first. 
There  were  the  violets,  the  mignonette  and  the 
moss-roses,  all  in  their  usual  places ;  and  the 
memory  of  all  that  had  so  recently  happened 
was  too  vivid  and  fresh  in  his  mind  for  him  to 
be  mistaken.  He  had  undoubtedly  seen  the 
Fairy  and  been  her  slave  underground  for  a 
while.  Thanks  to  the  birds  he  was  fiee  again, 
and  it  would  he  a  long  time  before  he  was  fool 
enough  to  follow  a  Fairy  again.  This  was  the 
first  resolution  that  Master  Ferdinand  made 
when  he  arose  from  the  strawberry  bed  ;  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  he  never  did  follow  another 
Fairy,  at  least,  not  one  that  had  a  home  under- 
ground. But  I  am  bound  to  say  also,  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  events  of 
that  strange  visit  below  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  alter  the  boy's  usual  conduct  with  regard 
to  strawberries. 
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FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLK 


HALL  I  tell  you  a-bout  lit-tle  Blue 
Eyes  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
to  hear  a-bout  her,  for  she  is  the 
sweet-est  lit-tle  girl  I  know.    Her 
real  name  is  Amy.     But  she  is  call-ed  Blue- 
eyes  by  her  friends  ve-ry  oft-en  be-cause  her 
eyes  are  so  glo-ri-ous-ly  blue, — dark,  deep  blue. 
So  bright,  and  yet  so  soft!    Her  giand-parpa 
first  gave  her  the  name  of  Blue-eyes  and  the 
child  likes  the  name,  for  she  is  so   fond  of  her 
grand-pa-pa. 

Her  own  pa-pa  is  dead  ;  he  was  a  sol-di-er  and 
was  kill-ed  in  bat-tie  ;  and  her  mam-ma  now  lives  al-ways 
with  her  dear  old  fa-ther  far  a-way  in  the  coun-try,  and 
Blue-^yes,  her  on-ly  lit-tle  child,  with  her.  Blue-eyes  and 
her  mam-ma  go  up  to  Lon-don  eve-ry  year,  just  for  three 
weeks  or  so.  They  go  gen-er-al-ly  in  Jan-u-ary  or  Feb-ru- 
ary,  so  that  Blue-eyes  may  see  a  pan-to-mime  be-fore  they 
are  all  o-ver.  And  then  for  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
stay  far,  far  a-way,  in  the  coun-try. 

One  Christ-mas  Day  Blue-eyes  had  trudg-ed  through  the 
snow  with  her  grand-fa-ther  and  her  mam-ma  to  the  Church, 
which  was  near-ly  two  miles  from  grand-pa-pa's  house. 
It  was  a  ter-ri-bly  se-vere  win-ter,  the  snow  had  be-gun 
ve-ry  ear-ly,  and  by  Christ-mas  Day  peo-ple  had  be-come 
quite  ac-cus-tom-ed  to  snow  ly-ing  near-ly  a  foot  deep  on 
tile  ground.  How-ev-er  on  Christ-mas  Day  the  snow  was 
deep-er  than  ev-er,  and  lit-tle  Blue-eyes  found  it  dif-fi-cult 
to  wade  through  it  to  Church  and  back,  but  grand-pa-pa 
would  not  have  the  hors-es  out  on  Christ-mas  Day.  He 
want-ed  all  the  world  to  en-joy  them-selves  on  that  day  at 
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least.  So  the  hors-es  had  an  ex-tra  feed,  and  no  work  to 
do.  And  af-ter  all,  the  walk-ing  through  the  snow  was 
great  fun  to  Blue-eyes. 

Af-ter  din-ner  Blue-eyes  beg-ged  her  mam-ma  to  let  her 
take  a  piece  of  bread  out,  and  go  and  feed  the  dick-ies. 
"  The  poor  lit-tle  dick-ies  who  can-not  en-joy  this  Christ- 
mas Day,  mam-ma,"  said  sweet  lit-tle  Blue-eyes. 

So  mam-ma  gave  leave,  and  the  child  walk-ed  off  with 
a  good  large  slice  of  bread  in  her  hand  ;  she  was  warm-ly 
dress-ed,  and  mam-ma  thought  her  lit-tle  girl  was  quite 
safe.  But  lit-tle  Blue-eyes,  not  con-tent  with  feed-ing 
the  poor  hun-gry  dick-ies  in  the  gar-den,  wan-der-ed  out 
through  the  gates  in-to  the  o-pen  coun-try ;  she  found 
plen-ty  of  poor  lit-tle  starv-ing  birds  on  all  the  trees  and 
hedg-es ;  some  tame  e-nough  e-ven  to  eat  out  of  her 
hands. 

But  the  short  win-ter's  day  be-gan  to  close  in,  and  Blue- 
eyes  was  not  in  the  house.  Mam-ma  call-ed  her  pet,  but 
she  didn't  come.  The  fact  was,  lit-tle  Blue-eyes  had  lost 
her  way  1  As  the  dark-ness  deep-en-ed,  grand-pa-pa, 
mam-ma,  and  some  men,  start-ed  off  to  look  for  the  lost 
trea-sure,  and  they  had  not  gone  far  be-fore  they  found  a 
lit-tle  for-lom  figure  cry-ing  quiet-ly  to  it-self,  and  wan- 
der-ing  a-bout  in  the  dusk  of  the  win-ter's  e-ven-ing. 
Blue-eyes  had  giv-en  all  her  bread  a-way,  but  she  did  not 
re-turn  emp-ty-hand-ed,  for  she  had  pick-ed  up  a  lit-tle 
half  dead,  froz-en,  and  hun-gry  bird,  and  wrap-ping  it  in 
her  pock-et  hand-ker-chief,  she  had  plac-ed  it  in-side  her 
jack-et  to  keep  it  warm,  as  she  had  no-thing  to  give  it 
to  eat. 

How  glad  grand-pa-pa  and  mam-ma  were  to  have  their 
Blue-eyes  back  a-gain  I  need  not  tell  you.  So  this 
Christ-mas  Day  end-ed  hap-pi-ly  affc-er  all. 
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|S  we  are  now  drawing  near  the  time 
when  Christmas  presents  must  be 
thought  of,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
give  you  a  few  directions  to  make 
some  articles  for  the  Christmas  Tree. 

I 

A  PAIR    OF    GENTLEMAN'S    BRACES. 

JlcUeruUs. — Ten  tktina  ofeardintil,  and  five  each  of  black 
and  maize  crochet  silk  are  required. 

Make  a  chain  of  150  stitches  with  the 
cardiiial. 

1st  row:  work  a  stitch  of  doable  crochet, 
make  1  chain,  miss  1  loop,  repeat. 

2nd  row :  turn,  make  1  chain,  work  a  stitch 
of  double  crochet  into  the  chain  of  last  row, 
make  1  chain,  repeat.     Every  row  is  alike. 

Work  2  rows  of  cardinal,  2  of  black,  2  of 
cardinal,  then  2  of  maize,  2  of  cardinal,  2  of 
black,  2  of  cardinal,  2  of  maize,  2  of  cardinal, 
2  of  blacky  and  2  of  cardinal.  This  completes 
the  brace.  The  crochet  should  not  be  done  too 
tightly,  as  a  little  elasticity  is  desirable.  When 
finished  the  lengths  left  at  the  end  of  the  rows 
most  be  neatly  run  in,  and  some  kid  brace-ends, 
that  you  can  buy  ready  for  the  purpose,  stitched 
on.  No  liiiing  is  required,  both  sides  of  the 
work  being  exactly  alike.  These  braces  are 
veiy  durable  and  not  expensive  to  make,  and 
would  be  a  useful  present  for  papa,  <kc. 

A  WRITING-CASE. 

Materials,  —Blue  sUk,  coarse  grey  crochet  coUon,  blue 
silk  cord,  card  board,  blue  filoselle. 

This  writing-case  is  very  pretty  and  easily 

made.     It  is  covered  with  grey  cotton  plaiting 

varnished  with  copal  varnish  so  as  to  imitate 

carved  wood.     Cut   first  the  covers  of   thick 

<*ard board,  each  twelve  inches  long,  nine  inches 

tmde,  and   cover  them  with  plaiting.     This  is 

lione  by  rolling  the  cotton  round  ttoice  at  regular 

intervals  and  then  drawing  the  cotton  five  times 

over  and  under,  cu  if  darning.     That  is,  two 

threads  are  to  lie  the  short  way  of  the  cardboard 

and  five  the  long.     When  the  first  five  are  done 

they  will  lie  over  the  first  two  threads,  then  pass 

under  the  next,  over  the  next,  and  so  on.     But 
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the  next  row  must  lie  undsr  the  first  two 
threads  and  over  the  next.  I  hope  I  have  made 
it  plain  to  you  and  that  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  threads  close  and  straight.  The  back 
and  pockets  of  the  case  are  of  blue  glace  silk, 
ornamented  round  the  edge  with  blue  silk 
braid.  Both  covers  are  joined  together  on  one 
side  with  a  strip  of  blue  silk,  one  inch  and  one- 
fifth  wide,  which  forms  the  back ;  the  same 
material  lines  the  wrong  sides  of  the  covers. 
A  piece  of  coarse  tape  must  be  sewn  in  at  the 
back.  For  the  pockets,  which  are  fastened 
inside  the  covers,  cut  two  pieces  of  blue  silk, 
line  with  thin  cardboard.  The  pockets  must 
be  much  longer  than  the  covers,  so  as  to  make 
a  deep  plait  at  the  sides,  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  gores.  Then  sew  the  cardboard  lining 
into  the  pockets  with  button-hole  stitches  of 
blue  silk,  and  fasten  the  pockets  on  three  sides 
of  the  cover.  Lastly  edge  the  case  with  blue 
silk  braid,  and  fasten  some  fly-leaves  of  blotting- 
paper  by  means  of  a  piece  of  blue  silk  ribbon. 

SPECTACLE  CASE    TO    HOOK  ON  THE 

WAISTBAND. 

This  useful  and  pretty  little  article  is  made 
of  silk,  or  fine  kid.  Take  two  pieces  of  thin 
cardboard  five  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
wide,  rounded  at  the  bottom.  The  top  of  the 
one  for  the  back  is  rounded  also,  but  the  one 
for  the  front  is  rounded  in  a  crescent  shape  so 
that  the  back  part  is  higher  than  the  front. 
Line  these  pieces  with  silk,  and  having  pre- 
viously embroidered  the  front  piece  with 
coloured  silks  in  the  form  of  stars  or  any  easy 
device,  fasten  the  cards  and  sew  the  two  pieces 
together.  Sew  a  silk  cord  round  the  edge,  let  it 
extend  up  to  a  desired  length  and  finish  by  a 
rosette.  The  hook  is  fastened  under  this,  and 
the  end  trimmed  with  a  knotted  fringe. 

LADY'S    COMPANION. 

This  pretty  case  is  very  simple  and  useful. 
It  consists  of  a  round  piece  of  dark  green 
American  cloth,  measuring  fourteen  inches 
across,  ornamented  round  the  edge,  simple  em- 
broidery in  green  silk ;  it  is  lined  with   green 
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glace  silk,  and  bound  with  green  braid.  It  can 
also  be  made  of  grey  linen,  bound  with  red- 
coloured  braid.  The  round  part  is  first  folded  in 
two  halves,  then  in  three  equal  parts ;  mark  the 
lines  thus  formed  on  the  American  cloth  by  flat- 
tening them  down  with  a  paper  knife.  On 
each  side  of  each  line,  at  about  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  fxx)m  the  edge,  make  an  eyelet-hole.  Into 
the  bottom  of  the  case  fasten  a  hexagon,  that  is 
a  six-aide  shaped  pin-cushion  covered  with  silk. 
In  each  of  the  six  divisions  inside  the  bag  sew 
on  to  the  silk  lining  crossbands  of  silk,  being 
careful  not  to  take  the  stitches  through  to  the 
outside  cover.  These  crossbands  are  intended 
to  hold  down  the  various  implements  used  for 
sewing.  Draw  two  silk  cords  in  contrary  direc- 
tions through  the  above-mentioned  eyelet-holes, 
by  means  of  which  the  case  is  drawn  together. 

A  WOBSTED  BALL. 

This  is  something  for  the  little  boys  to 
make,  and  \&  useful  for  using  up  all  the  odd 
bits  of  coloured  wool.     Get  a  piece   of  card- 


board and  a  pair  of  compasses,  open  them  till 
the  points  measure  two  inches.     Put  the  one 
point  in  centre  of  cardboard  and  draw  a  circle 
round.     Then  open  the  pair  of  compasses  to  o&e 
inch,  and  keeping  the  point  in  the  same  hole 
in  the  centre,  draw  an  inner  circle  round ;  cut 
out  this  centre  piece,  and  now  you  have  a  rotmd 
ring  of  cardboard  an  inch  wide.     Two  pieces  are 
required  for  each  ball*     Put  thepi  close  together 
and  tie  on  a  piece  of  worsted,  then  wind  the 
wool  round  and  round  the  cardboard  ring  till 
it  is  not  only  quite  covered,  but  the  centre  hole 
is  filled  up  so  that  you  must  use  a  crochet-needle 
to  draw  it  through.     "When  no  more    can  be 
got  through  the  centre  hole  cut  the  outside 
edge  of  the  wool,  round  and  round,  and  in  and 
in,  until  you  come  to  the  cardbocLrd.     Now 
pass  a  piece  of  thinnish  but  strong  string  in 
betwebn  the  two  pieces  of  cardboard^  and  tie  it  w 
tight  as  you  can  ;  then  cut  the  cardboard  and 
pull  it  out.     Pat  the  ball  into  shaj>e  and  cut  it 
a  little  to  make  it  smooth,  and  if  you  have  used 
a  variety  of  wool  your  ball  will  be  very  pretty, 
and  quite  an'omament  for  the  Christmas  Tree. 
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Answers  to  Puzzles  on  Page  352. 


CHARADES. 

L 
Night-shade. 


Or*land-o. 

LOGOGRIPHS. 

L 
Arrange,  range,  rang,  a,  e. 


Plate,  late,  tale,  ale,  lea,  a. 
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P  E  I  S  S  Y. 


BY   THE  EDITOR. 


[ALL  Prissy  stands  in  the  old,  old  hall. 

Thoughtful  and  grave  is  she : 
Busy,  so  busy,  with  earnest  thought, 

Of  what  is,  and  of  what  will  be. 

There  is  something  old-fashioned,  and  formal  too. 

In  the  figure  so  straight,  yet  small; 
In  the  mittened  hands  crossed,  and  the  large  round  hat 

Of  the  child,  as  she  stands  in  the  hall. 

Of   what  is.  she  thinking  now,  do  you  guess) 

Gaze  into  the  eyes  and  see 
If  the  thoughts  rise  up  from  those  clear  depths, 

Then  tell  those  thoughts  to  me. 

Yet,  perhaps,  I  can  better  tell  than  you 

The  fancies  that  fill  her  mind ; 
As  the  snow  falls  thick  on  the  world  without, 

And  she  harks  to  the  howling  wind. 

She  thinks  of  the  year  that  is  dying  fast, 

Of  the  new  one  hurrying  near ; 
She  gives  just  a  sigh  to  the  dear  dead  time. 

And  a  smile  for  the  glad  New  Year. 

The  past,  you  see,  for  her  has  been  bright, 

Yet  Prissy  is  grave  to-day. 
As  she  thinks  of  the  future  coming  on, 

And  the  past  that  is  fading  away. 

Child  as  she  is,  she  knows  right  well 

That  each  year,  as  it  comes  and  goes, 
Is  full  of  the  burden  of  human  life, 

And  teems  with  our  joys  and  woes. 

The  child  knows,  too,  as  the  Old  Year  dies, 

Of  each  life  he  carries  a  part; 
But  he  more  than  repays  what  he  takes  away. 

If,  in  dying,  he  touches  the  heart. 

And  Prissy  has  heard  that  we  each  should  lay 

Something  down,  with  the  dying  year, 
Some  childish  habit,  or  thought  of  ««//*, 

Some  fancy,  or  foolish  fear. 

'Tis  but  for  a  moment  she  stands  alone — 

She  is  taking  a  part»  in  a  play ; 
The  children  call  loudly,  "  Come,  come,  we  wait ! " 

The  hall's  empty — the  child  is  away. 
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THE    BIRD   WAE. 


Bt   lord   BRABOUBNE,  Author  of  "  Uncle  Joe's  Storiet,"  Ae. 


If  HERE    was    great     alarm    and 

^'}     anxiety  under  the  eaves  of  the 

^     bara,   and  indeed   thronghont 

ii      all    the   farmyard,   and    even 

t      on  the  roof  of  the  farmhouBe 

itself.     The  king  of  Ml  the 

sparrows  had   fallen  daogerously  ill,   and  his 

life  was  almost  despaired  of  by  the  doctors. 

The  tit  could  do  nothing  for  him,  the  art  of 
tho  hedge-spiuTow  failed,  and  even  the  green 
linnet,  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  labumnm  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  confessed  in  its  long 
soothing  whistle  tho  fact  that  the  case  was 
quite  beyond  its  skill.  All  sparrow-land  was 
therefore  in  commotion,  for  since  the  birds  had 
put  an  end  to  the  old  sparrow  republic,  and 
decided  that,  in  order  to  go  on  well  and  quietly, 
it  was  better  to  have  a  king,  the  present 
monarch  had  ruled  over  them  with  much  tact 
iiud  good  sense,  and  a.\\  thinking  sparrows 
looked  forward  to  his  possible  death  with  much 
dismay. 

No  one  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
Some  said  that  the  last  winter's  cold  had 
oSected  him,  others  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
•  a  stray  shot  from  the  gun  of  some  cruel  sparrow- 
killing  mortal,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was 
believed  that  he  was  imder  a  spell  cast  over 
him  by  that  relentless  enemy  of  the  sparrow 
race,  the  man  loving  robin. 

There  were,  argued  the  sparrows,  too  many 
of  those  red-breasted  fools  about,  and  they 
were  alfrays  in  the  way.  A  servile,  con- 
temptible race,  always  hopping  about  on  door- 
steps and  window-sills,  looking  out  for  what 
they  could  get  from  women  and  children,  and 
preferring  tho  crumbs  which  the  latter  threw 
down  for  them  to  the  food  which  mighb  be 
obtained  in  a  fairer  and  nobler  way.  Their 
light-brown  coats  were  as  ugly  as  their  red 
breasts,  which  were  always  staring  one  in  the 


face  like  a  red  r&g  shaken  at  a  bull  to  annoy 
him.  These  robins  had  always  hated  an  honest 
sparrow,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  l>f 
some  of  their  vi]e  arts,  they  had  bewitched  the 
king, 

Kow  as  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidenre 
of  any  kind  that  the  robins  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  king's  illness,  it  was  rather  uncharit- 
able and  not  very  just  on  the  part  of  hij 
subjects  to  say  such  things  as  these.  But 
sparrows  are  like  mortals  in  this  respect — not 
too  careful  what  they  say  about  their  neigh- 
bours, and  only  too  apt  to  "  give  a  dog  a  bad 
name  "  upon  very  insufficient  grounds.  So  in 
the  constant  chattering  which  went  on  abont 
the  king's  sickness,  the  robins  came  in  for  mors 
than  their  full  shore  of  abuse. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  bird  continued  In  a  .ssd 
condition.  They  brought  him  gnibs,  but  he 
turned  his  head  away :  the  most  delicate  insert 
could  not  tempt  him  to  open  his  beak*,  and 
although  they  drove  off  the  robins  from  the 
parlour  window-sill,  and  carried  off  sof  t  cnunbs 
to  their  ailing  sovereign,  he  merely  shook  hi:i 
tail  in  melancholy  refuAil,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  tonch  so  much  as  one  of  them. 

What  was  to  be  done  1  The  owl  could,  ss 
was  well-known,  cure  any  disease  that  had  ever 
afflicted  mortal  bird,  hut  what  sparrow  coiiid 
ask  aid  of  the  owit  She  loved  them  indeed, 
but  only  as  a  cat  loves  mice,  as  an  aldemwui 
loves  turtle,'  or  as  a  boy  loves  mince-pies  st 
Christmas.  No — it  would  be  useless,  as  well 
OS  dangerous,  for  any  of  the  sparrow  king's 
loving  subjects  t6  approach  the  comer  of  the 
bam  in  which  the  old  white  owL  sat  munn^ 
over  the  mysteries  of  science. 

The  bat,  indeed,  was  skilled  in  the  art  of 
physic,  but  the  bats  were  not  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  sparrows,  on  accoont  of  tbs 
latter  having  got  into  the  habit  of  chaffing 
them  about  their  hiding  by  day  behind  shutters 
and  in  dark  comers,  and  only  coming  out  when 
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honest  birds  were  thinking  of  going  to  bed. 
The  bats  were  pretty  thick-skinned,  it  is  true, 
but  nobody  likes  being  chaffed,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  there  had  been  a  coolness,  not 
to  say  more,  between  them  and  the  sparrows  for 
a  long  time  past. 

Then  the  mouse  knew  something  of  medicine, 
having  often  crept  into  rooms  where  men  and 
women  kept  pills  and  draughts,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  labels  upon  the 
boxes  and  bottles.  But  the  mouse  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  a  mistake  might  be  fatal, 
besides  which  it  was  a  nuisance  to  have  mice 
bothering  about  in  a  bird's  nest,  and  it  was  in 
an  old  nest  under  the  eaves  of  the  bam  that 
the  king  had  taken  up  his  abode  during  this 
time  of  trouble. 

So  the  courtiers  were  sadly  puzzled  what  to 
do,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  royal 
days  were  numbered,  and  that  before  long  the 
sparrow  nation  would  be  in  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment on  their  choice  of  a  successor. 

In  this  sad  crisis  the  downcast  appearance  of 
every  sparrow  was  but  too  apparent  to  the 
general  world,  and  was  the  comnibn  subject  of 
conversation  among  other  birds.  The  joyous 
twitter  upon  the  sunny  roof  was  hushed  :  the 
harsh  scolding  note  which  betokened  either 
some  domestic  quarrel  or  the  too  near  approach 
of  some  busy  starling  was  no  more  heard : 
sorrow  brooded  over  the  farmyard,  and  sat  like 
an  unwelcome  bird  of  prey  upon  the  roof  of 
every  building.  However,  it  happened  that 
other  things  besides  sorrow  sometimes  sat  i\pon 
the  same  place,  and  among  these  were  creatures 
far  more  pleasant  than  sorrow,  and  who  might 
be  thought  by  some  people  even  preferable  to 
sparrows. 

The  white  pigeons  had  for  ages  had  a  home 
in  the  gable  end  of  the  old-fashioned  stable, 
and  had  alwuys  considered  the  roof  of  the  barn 
as  especially  well  suited  to  their  habits  of 
looking  out  and  observing  what  was  passing  in 
the  world.  There  they  sat,  day  after  day,  in 
long  rows,  quiet  enough  when  it  suited  them, 
and  looking  as  if  they  could  never  be  anything 
else  but  quiet.  They  shook  their  heads  and 
raffled  their  feathers,  and  then  smoothed  them 
again,  and  moved  an  inch  or  two  one  way  or 
the  other,  as  if  this  was  the  principal  object  of 
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a  pigeon's  life,  and  one  upon  which  the  fate  of 
the  world  more  or  less  depended. 

Then,  without  any  apparent  cause,  one  of 
them  would  start  off  and  fly  round  the  big  elm 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  farmyard,  sail 
quietly  across  the  house,  poise  himself  lazily 
over  the  garden  as  if  he  wanted  to  see  what 
the  gardeners  were  about,  or  if  anybody  was 
on  the  croquet  ground  hard  by,  and  then  float, 
leisurely  back  through  the  air  to  his  companions 
on  the  bam,  and  seat  himself  by  them  again  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  EEis  example  would 
be  followed  by  one,  two,  three  of  the  others,  but 
most  of  them  kept  sitting  on  the  roof,  looking 
over  the  view  before  them,  and  doubtless 
thinking  of  such  things  as  it  behoves  good  and 
respectable  pigeons  to  think  of. 

But  if  a  gun  was  fired  ^  oft  an3rwh6re  near 
the  stables,  or  if  any  mischievous  boy  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  pigeons  on  the  bam 
presented  a  tempting  shot  for  a  stone  or  the 
bolt  of  a  cross-bow,  the  proceedings  of  the 
birds  were  instantly  changed,  and  they  swept 
o£E  the  bam  as  one  bird  with  the  sounding  of 
wings  like  the  flapping  of  a  small  sail,  and 
went  wheeling  about  overhead  in  a  manner 
graceful  and  pretty  to  behold,  until  their  enemy 
had  gone  safely  away.  Then  they  returned  by 
detachments  of  three  or  four  at  a  time,  and 
re-established  themselves  on  the  bam,  and 
cooed  to  each  other  gentle  murmurs  of  annoy- 
ance at  having  been  disturbed  without  just 
cause. 

These  wise  and  gentle  birds  naturally  per- 
ceived very  soon  that  there  was  trouble  among 
their  neighbours  the  sparrows,  and  although 
they  considered  the  latter  as  rather  troublesome 
and  impudent  birds  (in  which  those  who  know 
the  nature  of  a  sparrow  will  not  think' them  to 
have  been  far  wrong),  yet  the  disposition  of  a 
pigeon  is  so  soft  and  tender  that  their  hearts 
were  full  of  pity  for  the  small  creatures. 

And  one  old  hen-pigeon  who  had  passed 
years  upon  that  bam,  and  seen  as  much  of  the 
world  as  any  bird  of  her  years,  asked  a  sparrow 
who  was  sitting  near  her  in  one  of  the  elms 
close  to  the  bam,  what  was  the  matter,  and 
why  his  people  were  all  so  sorrowful. 

The  little  bird  told  her,,  for  he  spoke  the 
pigeon  language  fluently,  having  been  bom  and 
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brought  np  under  tho  eaves  of  the  bam,  and 
having  no  reason  to  conceal  anything.  The 
pigeon  bowed  her  head  and  cooed  softly  as  she 
heard  the  news. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "  is  a  case  which  should  be 
brought  before  the  water-wagtail  without  delay. 
There  is  no  bird  so  knowing  as  the  water- 
wagtail  in  these  matters,  unless  indeed  it  be 
4;he  owl  and  the  magpie,  and  these  understand 
the  diseases  of  big  birds  better  than  those  of 
the  smaller  sorts.  Why  do  you  not  consult  the 
water- wagtail  %  " 

"  Alas  1 "  replied  the  sparrow  mournfully, 
<^we  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  that 
bird.  When  he  and  his  mate  last  built  their 
nest  in  the  large  faggot-stack  at  the  comer  of 
the  kitchen-yard,  we  used  to  laugh  at  them  and 
call  them  by  their ^ nickname,  "Paddy  wash- 
dish,"  till  at  last  they  got  dreadfully  angry. 
But  this  only  made  us  laugh,  and  chaff,  and 
twitter  more  and  more,  so  that  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  be  inclined  to  act  in  any  friendly 
manner  towards  lis  now." 

"  Do  not  think  so  for  a  moment,"  answered 
the  pigeon.  "  The  water-wagtail  may  have  his 
faults,  and  indeed  his  ridiculous  manner  of 
lifting  his  tail  continually  up  and  down  is  an 
unseemly  trick  of  which  I  have  told  him 
quietly  more  than  once,  though  hitherto  without 
the  least  effect.  But  he  is  not  a  bird  that 
bears  malice,  not  at  all;  and  besides,  it  was 
doubtless  not  by  your  king's  order  that  any 
insult  was  put  upon  him." 

"  Oh,  no !  "  cried  the  sparrow,  "  certainly  not, 
the  king  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

"Well,  then,"  returned  the  pigeon,  "that 
makes  matters  easy;  go  and  ask  the  water- 
wagtail's  advice,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will 
repent  it." 

Off  flew  the  sparrow  at  these  words,  having 
first  of  ail  thanked  the  pigeon.  It  flew  up  to 
the  king's  nest  at  once,  and  told  the  courtiers 
what  had  occurred. 

They  were  at  first  much  inclined  to  sneer  at 
the  pigeon's  counsel,  for  they  were  pert  birds, 
and  thought  nobody  could  know  better  than 
themselves  about  anything,  in  which  again 
they  resembled  several  mortals  of  my  acqitaint- 
ance.  But  the  matter  was  a  serious  one,  and 
some  amongst  their  number  who  were  wiser 
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than  the  rest,  said  that  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  trying  whether  the  water -wagtail 
could  be  of  use,  as  if  he  was  not,  they  would  be 
no  worse  off  than  before. 

This  remark  seemed  to  commend  itself  to 
the  common  sense  of  all  the  birds  who  were 
there,  and  accordingly  six  of  their  number 
were  deputed  to  go  off  at  once  to  the  water- 
wagtail,  lay  the  case  before  him,  and  ask  him 
to  take  it  in  hand. 

They  flew  off,  accordingly,  to  the  pond 
between  the  gate  of  the  farmyard  and  that 
leading  into  the  orchard,  for  they  knew  that 
this  plaee  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  person 
whom  they  sought.  • 

There  he  was,  sure  enough,  skipping  from- 
one  to  another  of  the  stones  upon  the  edge  of  - 
the  pond,  strutting  along  for  a  few  feet,  wagging 
his  tail  up  and  down,  and  every  now  and  then 
giving  utterance  to  the  cheerful  chirp  of  his 
race.  He  looked  up  in  astonishment  when  he 
saw  six  sparrows  flying  down  towards  him,  and 
for  a  moment  appeared  to  think  that  he  was 
about  to  be  attacked. 

The  look  of  the  birds,  however,  soon  set  his 
mind  at  ease,  for  they  were  evidently  mourners 
rather  than  warriors.     They  were  imanned; 
no  martial  fire  flashed  from  their  eyes:    no 
sounds  of  war  accompanied  their  flight  or  issued 
from  their  throats,  which  indeed  uttered  onlv 
low  chirps  of  a  plaintive  character  which  suf  > 
ficiently  showed   the  peaceful  nature  of    the 
errand  upon  which  they  had  come.      So   the 
water-wagtail  drew  himself  up,  perched  as  he 
was  on  the  top  of  a  large  stone,  and  a^wait^d 
the  moment  when  the  new  comers  should  explain 
what  they  wanted. 

"  Kind  sir,"  said  the  foremost  sparrow,  as  he 
hopped  in  the  dust  before  the  stone  on  "which 
the  wagtail  stood,  "we  desire  your  friendly 
aid." 

"Indeed,"  replied  the  wagtail,  thinking  that 
this  manner  of  address  was  very  different 
from  that  which  had  been  the  usual  practice  of 
the  sparrows  when  he  was  there  in  the  sprmgy 
and  doubting  whether  they  were  not  up  to 
some  trick.  "  Pray  what  may  it  be  that  I  can 
do  for  you  1 "  and  he* wagged  his  tail  and  tried 
to  look  dignified,  but  utterly  failed  in  the 
attempt,  as  dignity  was  not  in  hia  line. 
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Then  they  told  him  the  whole  case  about  v»lae    the    good    opinion    of    a    bird   which, 

which  they   h&d   come  to  ask  him,  and  also  whether  on  a  bam  or  in  a  pie,  deserves  every 

mentioned   that  it  was  the    pigeon  who   had  consideration  from  those  who  understand  and 

recommended  them,  to  apply  to  him,  at  which  value  what  is  good. 

he  looked  and  felt  pleased,  for  all   well-con-  The  wagtail   listened  with   great  attention 

dueled  birds  have  a  respect  for  pigeons,  and  whilst  the  sparrows  were  talking,  although  he 


was  obliged  to  ask  them  to  be  eo  good  as  to 
speak  only  two  at  a  time,  since  when  they  all 
twittered  and  chattered  at  once  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  out  exactly  what  they  were 
saying. 

After  a  while  however,  be  made  it  all  out. 


and  gravely  bowed  his  head  at  the  conchision 
of  their  story.  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  ho  said, 
"  that  your  good  king  is  \n  such  a  sad  con- 
dition, but  I  can  hardly  tell  what  will  bo  best 
for  him  unless  I  first  see  him." 
The  sparrows  assured  him  that  nothing  could 
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be  more  easy,  and  that  if  ho  would  go  with 
them  he  could  have  an  interview  with  the  sick 
monarch  at  once.  To  this  the  wagtail  consented, 
and  was  accordingly  conducted  by  the  sparrows 
to  the  king's  nest,  where  the  sick  bird  lay 
stretched  on  a  heap  of  ra'gs  and  wool  which  the 
care  of  his  loyal  subjects  had  provided,  and 
whereon  he  was  uneasily  dozing  when  his 
doctor  entered.  Having  looked  him  completely 
all  over,  pinched  him  gently  in  various  places 
and  asked  him  if  it  hurt  (as  dentists  always  do 
when  they  know  very  well  that  it  does,  and 
that  they  mean  to  hurt  you  much  more 
presently),  he  proceeded  to  feel  his  head,  neck, 
and  beak,  after  which  he  pronounced  that  the 
king  was  certainly  in  a  feverish  state. 

As  everybody  knew  this  perfectly  well  before, 
they  did  not  think  much  of  the  new  doctor's 
skill,  but,  as  they  had  given  him  no  fee,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so  if 
they  could  help  it,  they  said  nothing,  but  only 
looked  at  each  other  with  secret  glances  of 
contempt. 

Then  the  sparrow  next  in  dignity  to  the  king 
(an  old  bird  of  much  repute  and  with  only  one 
eye,  having  lost  the  other  by  the  peck  of  a 
starling  whom  he  had  insulted  by  calling  him 
a  speckled  fool  when  too  near  to  get  away  from 
him),  came  forward  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the 
wagtail,  to  whom  he  deemed  it  best  to  be  civil, 
at  least  till  he  knew  whether  he  could  be  of 
any  use  to  the  royal  patient. 

"  Sir,"  demanded  the  old  bird  with  an  anxious 
air,  "what  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of 
our  royal  jnaster  1  Can  you  do  anything  for 
himT' 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  wagtail,  "  I  think  I  can ;  " 
and  then  he  paused  as  if  in  deep  and  thoughtful 
study  of  the  case. 

The  old  sparrow  waited  respectfully  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  continued :  "  Pray,  sir, 
give  us  your  directions,  and  tell  us  if  we  can 
do  anything  for  one  whom  we  so  much 
value." 

The  water-wagtail  raised  himself  up,  and 
making  a  sign  to  the  old  courtier  that  he  should 
follow,  walked  out  from  the  nest  and  made  his 
way  to  the  gutter,  where  he  felt  more  at  home. 
He  then  shook  himself,  wagged  his  tail  two  or 
three  times  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  balance^ 
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and  proceeded  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  case 
to  which  he  had  been  called  in. 

"  Your  king,"  he  said,  "  is  in  a  bad  but  not 
quite  hopeless  condition.  His  life  may  be 
saved  and  his  strength  restored,  but  it  can  only 
be  by  following  exactly  the  directions  which  I 
am  about  to  give  you.  The  first  thing  is  (and 
this  is  absolutely  necessary)  that  ^e  should 
have  a  bath  of  new  milk  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
managed.  In  this  he  mu£t  be  thoroughly  well 
dipped  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
strengthening  liquid.  Next,  he  must  sit  for 
several  evenings  before  going  to  bed  with  his 
feet  in  eau  de  cologne  and  water.  Thirdly,  he 
must  have  as  much  bread  diet  its  can  be  got  for 
him,  and  nothing  will  do  him  so  much  good  as 
a  little  honey,  either  taken  by  itself,  or  mixed 
with  his  food  or  drink.  If  these  directions 
are  caixied  out,  you  will  save  your  king's 
life." 

The  water- wagtail  spoke  with  such  an  air  of 
authority  that  the  old  sparrow  never  doubted 
for  an  instant  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  had  given  the  best  possible  advice  under 
the  circumstances. 

So  he  called  his  companions  at  once  and  told 
them  all  that  the  doctor  had  said,  for  which 
they  thanked  the  latter  with  much  warmth, 
and  asked  him  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  see 
his  patient  again.  Thir,  he  promised  to  do  if 
they  sent  for  Lim  in  a  few  days,  and  having 
given  this  promise  he  flew  off,  neither  demand- 
ing nor  expecting  any  fee,  for  he  knew  enough 
of  sparrows  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  should 
have  to  give  his  advice  to  them  for  nothing. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  chief  council  of 
the  sparrows  was  speedily  summoned  to  consider 
the  important  questions  which  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  doctor. 

E:ich  bird  had  some  remark  to  make  or  some 
suggestion  to  offer,  so  that  the  discussion  a|>- 
peared  likely  to  last  some  time,  especially  as  they 
kept  on  interrupting  each  other,  and  preserved 
very  littlo  order  in  their  proceedings.  At  last 
the  old  bird  who  has  already  been  mentioned, 
told  them  that  if  they  did  not  come  to  some 
decision  in  the  matter  the  king  would  certainly 
die  whilst  they  were  settling  how  to  cure  lunx. 
He  therefore  advised  them  to  take  one  thin^  at 
a  time,  and  to  set  themselves  to  work  in  order 
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to  discover  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the 
doctor's  directions. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  procuring  of  a 
bath  of  new  milk  in  which  the  king  was  to  be 
well  dipped.  About  this  there  were  several 
difficulties.  There  were,  it  was  true,  plenty  of 
cows  both  upon  that  and  the  neighbouring 
farms.  But  no  cow  would  submit  to  be  milked 
by  a  sparrow,  and  even  if  this  were  not  so,  no 
sixirrow  could  manage  unaided  to  milk  a  cow. 
There  was  evidently  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cows  being  milked  by  others, 
but  about  the  most  likely  way  to  succeed  in 
doing  this  there  were  great  doubts. 

The  wagtail  had  particularly  said  it  was  to 
1)6  new  milk,  and  it  would  not  do  if  it  was 
anything  else.  So  they  thought  and  considered 
and  planned  and  schemed,  until  at  last  they 
•>ethought  them  of  that  which  was  perhaps  not 
merely  the  best  but  the  only  manner  in  which 
they  could  have  obtained  their  object. 

A  number  of  picked  sparrows  were  told  off 
to  watch  Molly,  the  milkmaid,  at  milking  time 
the  very  same  evening.  This  they  did,  and 
Molly,  little  knowing  of  the  watchful  eyes  that 
were  upon  her  (though  probably  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  if  she  had)  milked  her  cows 
as  usujil,  and  then  carried  the  pails  into  the 
•liiry,  the  door  of  which  she  shut,  and  then 
went  about  some  other  business  for  a  short 
time. 

This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  the 
sjMrrows  had  waited.  The  windows  of  the 
diiry  were  open,  but  they  were  protected  by 
A  very  close  grating  through  which  neither  bird 
nor  large  insect  could  pass.  But  the  cunning 
sparrows  had  observed  that,  by  the  greatest 
gtx)d  luck,  this  grating  had  been  displaced  in 
one  of  the  windows  so  as  to  leave  a  hole  which 
would  doubtless  soon  be  stopped  up  again,  but 
which  at  the  present  time  was  sufficient  for 
their  purpose.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Molly 
w.'us  out  of  sight,  they  flew  up  to  the  nest, 
carefully  lifted  their  king  up,  and  flew  with 
him  to  the  dairy  window. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task,  inasmuch  as  the 
monarch'  s  brain  had  been  weakened  by  his 
illness,  and  he  was  under  the  delusion  that  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  and  struggled 
accordingly.    They  overcame  and  quieted  him, 
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however,  got  him  safely  through  the  dairy 
window,  and  then  and  there,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  plunged  him  into  one  of  the  pails 
of  new  milk,  and  ducked  him  so  thoroughly 
that  they  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  him 
altogether. 

It  was  not  so  easy,  either,  to  get  him  out, 
heavy  as  he  was  with  feathers  steeped  in  milk, 
but  the  little  birds  worked  with  a  will,  and* 
succeeded  in  dragging  him  up  from  the  pail 
and  carrying  him  on  to  the  window-sill.  Then 
came  a  greater  difficulty,  namely,  how  to  carry 
him  up  to  the  nest.  Ho  had  been  able  to 
flutter  a  little  as  they  brought  him  down,  but 
now  he  lay  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  lift  him  so  high. 

Fortunately,  however,  one  of  the  birds 
remembered  to  have  seen  some  jwcket -hand- 
kerchiefs hanging  up  to  dry  with  otl'or  thin^rs, 
and  immediately  it  was  determined  to  fetch 
one  of  those  to  be  employed  in  the  king's 
service.  This  was  done,  and,  having  got  his 
majesty  safely  tlirough  the  window,  they  spread 
the  handkerchief  out,  placed  him  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  then,  a  number  of  them  taking  hold 
of  it  on  all  sides,  they  flew  boldly  upwards, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  bciu^  rewarded  by 
complete  success. 

First  they  deposited  their  royal  Irirden  in 
the  gutter  which  ran  round  the  house,  and 
thence  they  very  soon  got  him  into  his  nest. 
Then  the  milk  began  to  operate,  a  cr)mfortal)lo 
warmth  stole  over  the  sick  bird,  presently  he 
opened  his  eyes,  then  he  ruffled  his  feathers, 
and  within  a  few  seconds  actually  administered 
a  peck  to  the  old  coiurtior  who  stood  by,  and 
pleasantly  murmured  that  ho  was  a  stupid  old 
duffer  and  no  better  than  a  robin.  This  at 
once  raised  the  spirits  of  the  attendant  birds, 
who  saw  that  their  prince  must  indeed  be 
better,  since  he  was  able  to  make  such  clever 
and  profound  remarks,  and  to  take  notice  of 
those  around  him.  When  they  deemed  him  to 
have  sufficiently  recovered  his  senses  they  told 
him  what  had  been  done,  with  many  apologies 
for  the  personal  restraint  and  violence  to  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  subject  his  royal 
person. 

He  was  graciously  pleased  to  pardon  them 
all,  and  announced — ^though  still  with  feeble 
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chirp — his  intention  of  carrying  out  all  that 
his  doctor  had  ordered  to  be  done.  Then  came 
the  next  difficulty:  how  to  procure  eau  de 
cologne  for  his  royal  feet.  As  to  the  water, 
the  first  shower  would  grr^  them  plenty  in  the 
gutter,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  there  was 
always  the  big  pond  opposite  the  farmyard. 

But  eau  de  cologne  was  not  to  be  had  by 
sparrows  for  the  asking,  and  could  only  be 
obtaiiied  from  human  beings  by  fraud  or 
violence.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  king, 
in  order  to  effect  a  permanent  cure,  and  some 
how  or  other  it  must  be  obtained.  Detach- 
ments of  birds  were  therefore  sent  at  once  all 
round  the  house  to  discover  where  such  a  thing 
was  kept. 

By  the  greatest  good  luck  in  the  world  they 
found  what  tjiey  wanted  very  quickly  and 
easily.  One  of  the  youiig  ladies  of  the  great 
house  had  a  bottle  of  the  precious  fluid  always 
standing  upon  her  dressing-table.  She  lived 
in  a  rather  large  room,  fronting  to  the  pleasant 
meadows  which  stretched  away  to  the  south, 
and,  partly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
view,  and  partly  because  she  loved  to  have  as 
much  of  the  fresh  air  in  her  room  as  she  could, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  her  large  old- 
fashioned  lattice  windows  remain  open  almost 
all  day.  So  it  was  very  easy  for  the  sparrows 
to  fly  in,  and  thus  it  was  that  they  discovered 
the  bottle  of  eau  de  cologne  standing  on  the 
table  in  its  usual  place. 

They  would  have  carried  it  off  without 
scruple,  only  it  was  too  heavy  for  them,  so 
the  only  thing 'they  could  do  was  to  overset  it, 
and  this  the  little  Pascals  deliberately  did, 
having  previously  got  a  number  of  little  pieces 
of  siK)ngo,  moss,  and  wool  with  which  to  mop 
up  the  liquid  when  it  flowed  from  the  bottle. 
This  deed  they  performed  on  the  next  morning 
after  the  milk  bath,  when  the  young  lady  was 
at  breakfast,  and  so  cleverly  did  they  manage 
that  they  were  never  found  out,  and  the  bottle 
was  declared  to  have  been  overturned  and 
broken  either  by  "  nobody,"  or  "  the  cat,"  who 
are  the  two  people  who  do  all  the  breakages 
in  our  houses,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
ever  had  to  manage  a  household. 

I  suppose  there  must  have  been  fifteen  or 
twenty  sparrows  mopping  up  the  eau  de  cologne 
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after  it  had  been  overset,  and  a  curious  sight 
it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  them  thus 
employed.  As  soon  as  they  had  completed 
their  task,  they  fiew  directly  up  to  the  gutter, 
a  small  space  of  which  they  had  beforehAud 
carefully- blocked  up  on  each  side  with  wet 
mud  and  small  stones,  making  thereby,  when 
it  had  dried,  the  best  kind  of  cement  they 
could,  so  that  there  was  a  place  formed  in 
which  the  eau  de  colos^ne  would  stay  imless 
heavy  rain  came,  which  fortunately  did  not 
occur  for  some  days. 

So  the  king  had  his  foot-bath  ready  (for 
water  was  obtained  without  trouble)  and  sat 
with  his  feet  in  it  for  several  evenings,  as  had 
been  ordered  by  the  water  wagtail.  The  only 
other  thing  to  be  done  was  to  mix  honey  with 
the  royal  food,  and  this  was  not  hard.  There 
was  honey  in  the  flowers,  and  that  might  be 
obtained  in  a  diluted  shape,  especially  from  the 
honeysuckles  which  grew  in  profusion  along 
the  garden  wall  near  the  house. 

There  was  also  an  easier,  though  not  i^ 
innocent  a  manner  of  getting  that  which  was 
required,  namely,  by  the  slaughter  of  honest 
bees  who  were  returning  to  their  hives  ladened 
with  the  honey  which  they  had  extracted  from 
the  flowers  on  their  own  account. 

By  these  means,  and  by  occasional  descent 
sudden  and  unexpected  by  the  servants  of  the 
house,  upon  the  dining-room  in  which  breakfa:?t 
had  just  been  finished,  and  honey  was  upon  the 
table,  the  active,  bustling,  loyal  and  nnscni- 
pulous  sparrows  found  plenty  of  honey  for  their 
king,  who  ate  it  with  relish,  daily  regs\ined  lu?^ 
strength,  and  became  quite  a  new  bird.  Joy 
once  more  reigned  in  sparrowdoin,  and  the 
cloud  of  sorrow  which  had  so  recently  hnn^ 
over  the  kingdom  had  happily  been  dispersed. 

Meanwhile  the  water-wagtail,  having  heard 
of  the  entire  success  of  his  prescriptions,  felt 
rather  hurt  that  no  sort  of  return  had  been 
made  to  him  for  what  he  had  done.  1  have 
already  said  that  he  expected  no  fee.  He  knew 
the  spcuTOws  too  well  for  that,  and  indeed  he 
had  been  ready  to  do  all  that  he  could  for 
the  sufferer,  merely  out  of  the  natural  kindne:^ 
of  his  heart.  Still,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
at  least  some  thanks  were  due  to  him  from  thf 
prince  whose  life  he  had  saved,  if  not  from  hi^ 
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jpateful  subjects,  and  not  one  word  of  thanks 
h^  be  received  since  the  day  upon  which  he 
was  fiist  called  in.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fparrows  who  chanced  to  meet  him  were  just 
3t^  cool  and  impudent  as  ever,  either  passing 
him  by  without  notice,  or  calling  out  to  him  hy 
the  name  of  "  Faddy  wash-dish,"  which  no 
respectable  water-wagtail  can  take  as  anything 
but  a  direct  and  premeditated  insult. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  wafi  not  uu 
luktuial  that  the  wagtail  should  feel  annoyed, and 
that  his  opinion  of  the  sparrow  king  and  people 
should  be  even  less  favoutnble  than  before. 
Other  birds  there  were,  too,  who  rubbed  his 
Bore  now  and  then,  and  kept  the  grievanco 
liive  by  their  remarks. 

The  robin,  a&  the  natural  rival  of  the 
»pftrrow  and  constantly  insulted  by  him,  was 
foremost  amongst  these,  and  when  he  had  sung 
lUK  morning  song  on  the  gate-post  near  the 
pond  where  the  wagtail  was  usually  having  his 
bath  at  the  time,  was  in  the  habit  of  adding  a 
Terse  or  two  of  his  own  composition  upon  the 
general  subject  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world 
and  the  particular  cose  of  the  sparrows : 


"  Say*  ■parran'  to  wagtail,   '  Com«,  care  us  oar  kinc 
Our  thanks  will  wo  give,  nnd  yoQr  pmbes  wull  >inf^' 
Thu  cure  vaa  perfonn«d  in  a  very  few  days. 
Bat  nererone  'Thank  yon,'  nor  moTselof  praise  t" 

The  wagtail  could  not  help  bearing  these 
words,  which  served  to  irritate  his  wounded 
feelings  still  more ;  and  although  be  at  first 
contented  himself  with  remarking  "  I  wish  you 
wouldn't,"  to  the  robin,  yet  as  this  only  hod 
the  effect  of  causing  that  bird  to  sing  the  same 
words  aver  again,  with  other  additions  of  ft 
like  nature,  he  really  grew  seriously  annoyed. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  interference 
of  tho  robin  or  of  any  other  small  bird  in  his 
affairs  would  have  caused  htm  any  disquietude 
which  would  have  been  likely  to  last  long, 
since  it  is  well  understood  amongst  the  smaller 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe,  that  the 
"chaff"  which  constantly  goes  on  between 
them  is  merely  of  a  playful  character,  and 
must  not  be  seriously  taken  up  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  3ut  when  a  larger  bird 
thinks  it  necessary  to  speak,  the  matter  is 
wholly  different,  and  assumes  another  aspect 
I  altogether. 
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HRISTMAS  is  just  past, 
and  I  can  only  hope  you 
all  had  a  merry  one. 

New  Year's  Day  will  be 
over  too  I  suppose  when 
you  read  this;  but  I  can 
still  wish  you,  with  all 
my  lieart,  a  Happy  New 
Year.  May  you,  my  dear  little  ones,  grow  not 
only  taller  and  wiser,  but  better  too ;  and  to  be 
good,  is  really,  I  do  most  firmly  believe,  the 
most  sure  way  of  being  happy. 

For  the  present  we  are  very  cold,  and  the 
trees  look  very  bare ;  but  the  leaves,  and  the 
fniit^.and  the  flowers,  and  all  the  other  pleasant 
nnd  pretty  things  will  come  again  in  due  season, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  must  make  the  best 
of  things  as  they  are,  and  be  thankful  that 
wo  Jiave  good  fires  to  warm  ourselves  by,  and 
comfortable  clothes  to  wear.  Is  not  that  the 
V.  i.^ost  plan  ? 

Yet  I  must  own  I  do  hate  the  cold  weather. 
List  winter  I  was  in  Paris.  You  all  know 
thiit  is  the  chief  city  in  France.  It  is  not  so 
lar^e  as  London,  but  much  prettier.  Well,  last 
winter,  it  was  colder  there  than  it  had  been  for 
Jii:iny  years  before-  The  snow  was  piled  up  in 
raoimtains  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  and  the 
.Viler  was  all  frozen,  and  coals  and  wood  to 
^'  :rn  were  very  dear,  and  for  a  tim^  certainly, 
fl  e  were  all  very  miserable — the  French  people, 
'ii.d  the  ^English  people  who  were  staying  there, 
ir.wever,  we  got  over  it  all  at  last,  and  enjoyed 
the  summer  again. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  little 
^^^y  who  was  very  unlucky  one  winter.  His 
Lame  was  Thomas  Turner,  but  of  course  he  was 
r-illed  Tommy.  He  lived  in  London,  and  he 
lud  brotliers  and  sisters,  and  a  papa  and 
liLimma,  and  also  a  grandpapa,  who  lived  in 
tLe  country  a  long  way  off. 

Now  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old  this 
grandpapa  wrote  to  invite  him  to  spend  a  month 
with  him-*in  the  country  at  Christmas  time. 
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He  said,  "  It  is  not  the  nicest  time  for  running 
about  in  the  garden  and  the  fields ;  br.t  if  it 
freezes  hard  he  can- slide  on  the  pond,. and,  at 
all  events,  we  will  send  for  the  neighbours' 
children,  and  have  plenty  of  games  round  the 
fire  and  romps  in  the  great  hall. 

Tommy  was  highly  delighted,  as  you  may 
suppose,  and  thought  of  nothing  else  till  the 
day  came  for  his  departure.  His  mamma  went 
with  him  to  the  railway  station,  and  then  ho 
was  to  travel  alone,  till  one  of  his  grandpapa's 
servants  met  him  at  the  station  nearest  to  his 
house. 

It  was  very  cold  indeed,  and  the  snow  lay 
on  the  ground  when  he  started,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  all  day  long  it  fell  more  and  more 
heavily,  till  all  the  country  was  quite  white, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  just  the  church 
steeples  and  the  tops  of  the  houses  standing  up 
like  little  islands  in  the  sea. 

At  last  came  the  end  of  the  journey.  They 
shouted  the  name  of  the  station,  which  Tommy 
knew,  and  almost  immediately  .some  one  looked 
into  the  carriage,  and  said, 

"  Is  Master  Turner  here  ]  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  poor  frozen  Tommy,  only 
too  glad  to  jump  out  after  his  long  journey,  fo 
tired  and  so  stiff.  "  Do  you  come  from  grand- 
papa?" 

"Yes;  but  where  is  your  luggage,  sir?  I 
have  a  carriage  here,  and  plenty  of  wraps,  and 
you  will  want  them  all,  I  can  tell  you." 

And  Tommy  and  his  luggage  were  soon 
packed  into  the  carriage,  and  away  they  went 
as  fast  as  the  slippery  state  of  the  roads 
permitted. 

Then  the  servant  said,  "I  must  tell  you, 
sir,  that  your  grandpapa  is  not  at  home." 

"  Not  at  home  1 "  cried  Tommy ;  "  why  where 
is  he?" 

"  He  went  out  this  morning  to  Merton  Hall, 
to  visit  Mr.  Merton,  and  to  fetch  the  two  boys 
from  there  who  were  to  keep  you  company,  and 
to  play  with  you ;  but  he  has  not  come  home. 
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Now  you  know,  sir,  that  your  grandpapa  catches 
cold  very  easily,  and  I  think  he  must  be  afraid 
to  return  to-night  in  such  severe  weather. 
Will  you  be  afraid  to  stay  in  the  house  with  me 
till  to-morrow  1  You  shall  have  some  supper, 
and  then  go  to  bed  at  once,  when  we  arrive." 

And  so  he  did,  and  slept  soundly  all  night, 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey. 

But  next  morning  when  he  awoke,  and 
remembered  that  he  was  almost  alone  in  the 
house,  with  only  two  or  three  servants,  as 
grandpapa  had  taken  one  with  him,  he  did 
feel  a  little  frightened  and  forlorn,  with  all 
the  snow  round  the  house  too.  "Just  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  on  his  desert  island,  without 
even  a  man  Friday,*'  he  said  to  himself. 

But  just  at  that  moment,  he  heard  a  scratch- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  room ;  he  went  to  open 
it,  and  behold,  there  stood  a  nice  little  terrier 
dog,  who  jumped  up  on  him,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Here  I  am,  ready  to  do  anything  you  please. 
I  will  keep  you  company,  and  I  can  be  extremely 
agreeable,  I  do  assure  you.'* 

Was  not  Tommy  pleased  %  Here  was  a  "  man 
Friday"  all  ready  for  poor  Kobinson  Crusoe 
on  his  desert  island.  He  dressed  as  quickly  as 
he  could,  and  went  down  into  the  dining-room, 
followed  by  man  Friday  very  closely. 

There  was  a  large  fire  burning,  and  a  good 
breakfast  on  the  table,  much  better  than 
poor  Robinson  Crusoe  had ;  and  Tommy  said, 
"  Dog  Friday,  come  to  breakfast ; "  and  the 
terrier  jumped  on  to  the  chair  by  his  side,  and 
they  breakfasted  together  v^|^  happily ;  the 
boy  had  the  meat,  and  the  doggie  the  bones,  and 
they  both  felt  much  better  after  it. 

But  when  they  had  finished  satisfactorily, 
and  Tommy  rang  the  bell  for  the  breakfast 
things  to  be  taken  away,  no  one  came ! 

Tommy  waited  a  long  time,  and  then  at  last, 
with  man  Friday  still  at?  his  heels,  went  into 
the  kitchen — no  one  there ;  then  he  went  all 
over  the  house,  looking — and  looking — and  still 
finding  no  one,  and  then  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
frightened  he  was. 

He  went  to  the  window ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  snow  all  round,  and  still  it  was  falling 
heavily.  In  the  breakfast-room  there  was  the 
large  fire  burning,  and  grandpapa's  own  chair 
just  in  front  of  it. 
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Tommy  sat  down  in  it,  took  up  the  newspaper 
from  the  table,  put  on  the  spectacles  that  lay 
beside  it,  and  said  to  himself,  "  Now  I  will  be 
grandpapa," — and  dog  Friday  sat  before  him  on 
the  rug,  and  looked  at  him,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  took  him  for  grandpapa.  He  knew  better ; 
he  said  to  himself,  "  This  is  my  new  friend, 
whom  I  like  very  much  indeed.  I  know  some 
how  that  he  will  always  be  kind  to  me,  and  I 
shall  always  love  him.  But  how  is  it  that  he  is 
alone  %  I  will  take  all  the  care  I  can  of  him, 
but  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  right.  Ah !  how 
much  better  things  would  be  managed,  if  we 
dogs  had  the  upper  hand,  instead  of  the  men ; " 
and  perhaps  he  was  not  so  far  wrong. 

After  a  little  time,  and  when  he  was  quite 
warm.  Tommy  got  tired  of  sitting  by  the  fire 
and  playing  at  being  grandpapa,  and  he  begac 
to  think  again  of  how  he  was  all  alone,  poor 
little  Robinson  Crusoe  on  a  desert  island. 

He  rang  the  bell  again — no  one  came.  He 
was  really  alone  in  the  house,  with  no  one  hut 
dog  Friday  that  is;  and  the  great  white  sea 
of  snow  kept  getting  thicker  and  deeper  even- 
moment,  and  the  large  clock  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  went  on  ticking,  ticking,  and  when 
he  looked  at  it  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock,  th<» 
time  he  generally  had  his  dinner,  so  no  wonder 
he  began  to  feel  himgry. 

"What  shall  I  do?  I  shall  be  starved," 
he  said,  crying.  "  I  have  some  things  Robin 
son  Crusoe  had  not — a  clock  for  instance ;  b'lt 
then  he  found  something  to  eat.  What  shall 
I  do  1  Now  I  think  of  it,  he  had  no  larder, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  one  here.  That  is  th-^ 
place  where  they  keep  the  food.  Come  aluoi:. 
Friday,  lei  us  see  if  we  can  find  anythiu  • 
there." 

And  he  went  to  the  kitchen  and  looked 
about,  and  found  the  larder,  and  some  coll 
meat  in  it,  and  he  brought  it  into  tho  diniiiu' 
room,  where  there  was  a  knife  and  fork  ao^ 
plate  and  some  bread  and  butter,  left  from  th- 
breakfast ;  and  he  sat  down  again  with  Frid^iy 
by  his  side,  and  they  made  a  very  good  dinner, 
so  they  were  not  so  badly  off  after  all. 

Bui,  oh  !  just  as  he  had  finished,  and  tumd 
round  to  the  fire,  he  heard  a  strange  noise,  a- 
if  some  one  was  trying  to  break  in  at  the  hou^^ 
door,    and    Friday    barked    furiously,    whicL 
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I  r^bowed  plainly  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  friend. 
"Savages,"  thought  Tommy, — **I  shall  be  killed 
and  eaten;"  and  seeing  the  door  open  he 
rushed  into  a  cupboard,  followed  by  Friday. 
Robinson  Crusoe  had  not  a  cupboard  to  get 
into. 

There  they  remained  a  long  time,  Tommy 
not  daring  to  look  out  for  fear  he  should  be 
caught  and  killed  and  eaten,  but  hearing  all 
the  time  noises  all  over  the  house. 

•Sensible  Friday  did  not  bark,  as  if  he  knew 
thej  vrere  in  hiding  ;  but,  after  more  than  half 
an  •  hour,  poor  Tommy  began  to  feel  very  cold 
and  very  melancholy,  and  he  opened  the  door 
a  little  bit,  and  then  as  he  plucked  up  courage, 
JQst  a  little  wider,  and  behold  there  was  some 
one  at  the  table  helping  himself  to  the  remains 
of  the  cold  beef. 

Tommy  felt  very  frightened.  It  must  be  a 
savage,  or  at  all  events  a  burglar.  He  hoped 
Friday  would  fly  at  him,  and  so  he  did,  but 
with  joy  and  affection,  fawning  on  him,  and 
welcoming  him  to  the  desert  island  with  every 
demonstration  of  delight.  He  cannot  be  a 
savage  after  all !  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  said 
Tommy. 

•  "Why  who  are  you,  little  master?  I*m 
Jack,  as  helps  in  the  stable,  and  I  went 
vftsterday  with  master  to  Squire  Morton's ;  and 
I  came  to  tell  them  that  he  has  caught  a  cold, 
and  IS  afraid  to  come  home  through  the  snow 
till  to-morrow,  but  I  can  find  no  one  but  you 
and  do^Toby.  Where  are  the  others — Mr.  Jones 
the  butler  and  the  maids  ?  I  suppose  you  are 
the  grandchild  whom  the  butler  was  to  go  to 
the  station  to  fetch  yesterday  %  " 

"  Oh  f  I  don't  know ;  "  said  poor  Tommy : 
*  some  one  fetched  me  from  the  station  yester- 
laj,  and  some  one  must  have  set  the  breakfast 
his  morning ;  but  all  day  I  have  seen  no  one, 
Qd  I  felt  jnst  like  Kobinson  Crusoe  on  his 
esert  island." 

"  1  don't  know  nothing,  sir,  about  Mr.  Robin- 
■>n  what's-his-name,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it 
ont  do  for  you  and  the  dog  to  be  here  all 


alone,  so  I  will  go  and  look  after  them.  You 
mustn't  come  with  me,  the  snow  is  too  deep ;  so 
I'll  make  up  the  fire,  and  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Tommy  did  not  like  it  at  first,  but  was  much 
encouraged  when  he  found  that  man  Friday 
(or  dog  Toby)  was  quite  willing  to  stay  with 
him.  He  sat  down  again  in  grandpapa's  chair^ 
and  read  the  newspaper,  with  some  difficulty, 
through  the  spectacles,  and  man  Friday  sat 
and  looked  at  him. 

And  very  soon  they  both  went  to  sleep,  and 
it  grew  very  late,  and  very  dark ;  but  at  last 
they  were  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  Jack 
and  two  maids,  all  covered  with  snow  like  white 
pillars.  "  Here  we  are !  "  cried  Jack.  "  I  foimd 
them  at  last  down  at  the  shop  in  the  village. 
They  went,  after  breakfast,  to  buy  some  things 
for  dinner,  and  were  afraid  to  come  home 
through  the  driving  snow.  But  I  told  ,them 
Mr.  Jones  was  gone  to  his  master,  and  you 
were  all  alone,  and  quite  frightened,  and  fancied 
yourself  Mr.  Bobinson  Somebody,  and  that 
the  dog  was  a  man,  so  they  must  come  and 
take  care  of  you.  Cheer  up  then,  little  master, 
and  have  some  supper,  and  go  to  bed,  and 
to-morrow  we'll  hope  the  snow  may  be  over, 
and  grandpapa  will  come  home  and  bring  the 
other  young  gentlemen,  and  you  will  have  jolly 
holidays  after  all." 

Well,  the  snow  did  not  leave  off  next  day 
exactly  ;  but  Tommy  was  not  left  alone  again, 
and  did  not  again  fancy  himself  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  dog  man  Friday,  and  that 
savages  were  coming  to  kill  and  eat  him. 
However,  he  always  called  the  dog  Friday,  let 
who  will  call  him  Toby ;  and  Friday  always 
loved  him  best  of  all,  in  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  they  were  alone  in  the  desert  island 
together. 

And  when  the  kind  old  grandfather  got  well 
and  came  home  and  brought  the  others,  they 
spent  together  the  merriest  Christmas  that 
ever  was  spent  by  boys. 

A,  R  B. 
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CHBIBTMAS-TIME  IN  A  TOT-SHOP. 


jPOR   the   last  day   or   two   the 

^      shopkeeper  had  been  uupack- 

U      ing  his   cases.      Every    step 

^      that  the  long  hand  made  over 

^      the    enamelled    dial    of    the 

cuckoo  clock,  which  stood  in 

the  shop,  aiinoimced  to  the  toys  that  Christmas 

day    was    drawing    nearer — that    day   wliich 

belongs  especially  to  toys  and  little  children. 

The  magician  with  the  flaxen  beard,  who  bore 

on  his  head  a  wonderful  cap  in  the  shape  of 

an  extinguisher,   and  whose  flowing  robe  was 

spangled    over  with   silver  moone  and   stare, 

had  already  calculated  how  many  times  more 

the  cuckoo  would  throw  open  his  little  door 

and   announce  to   the    world  what  o'clock  it 

was  bef*re  Christmas  Day  arrived.     This  was 

because  all  the  toy-world  looked  forward  to 

it. 

The  little  soldiers,  the  harlequins,  the  clowns, 
and  the  beautiful  fairy-like  dolls  are  not  made 
to  languish  for  ever  in  toy-shops.  No !  the 
ugliest  and  most  barbarous  jack-in-the-box 
now  dreams  of  the  little  rosy  fingers  which 
will  one  happy  day  raise  the  lid  of  his  prison. 
All  the  toys  are  anxious  to  see  the  happy 
smiles  of  children.  The  caresses  of  the  little 
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ones  give  the  toys  such  pleasure  j  so  remem1)«r, 
children,  to  treat  yours  well. 

Therefore  Cabarus's  toy-shop  in  Paris  ku 
full  of  excitement.  The  wooden  toys,  which 
seemed  to  feel  nothing,  actually  cracked  with 
impatience,  the  blue  eyes  of  the  pretty  dolls 
glanced  anxiously  round ;  the  Punch  bounded 
upon  the  thread,  which  made  him  dance  until 
it  stretched  beneath  his  weight ;  the  horses 
tossed  their  heads  and  shook  their  manes,  aa 
if  eager  to  run  away;  and  the  trains,' which 
were  so  cleverly  made  that  they  could  ron 
three  times  round  a  room,  went  "puff,  puff,' 
as  if  waiting  the  moment  to  start. 

Every  time  that  a  little  child  ehowed  la 
tiny  face  at  the  window  of  the  shop  then 
was  an  oscillation,  a  stamping,  a  general  move- 
ment of  all  the  arms,  the  noses,  and  the 
shoulders  of  the  dolls.  The  harlequin  nud« 
such  comical  grimaces  under  his  mask,  that 
the  little  cardboard  dogs  b^an  to  laugh  inst«ad 
of  bark.  All  the  dolls,  big  and  little,  dnssed 
in  cotton  or  in  silk  and  lace,  curtsied ;  the 
soldiers  presented  arms,  and  the  cannons  ihoi 
off  dried  peas  all  alone ! 

The  fact  is  that  a  child's  amile  is  the 
sunshine  of  the  toys,  and   paradise   seems  to 
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open  to  them  when  plomp  little  hands,  all 
soft  and  warm,  come  ont  of  a  mnff  to  close 
upon  them  asd  carry  them  off.  Those  people 
aie  wTODg  who  sappose  that  toys  are  simple 
pioi;es  of  wood  or  cardboard ;  those  pieces  bo 
clererlj  made  and  brightly  coloured  have  their 
life  too,  though,  it  is  somewhat  different  to 
ours.  Still  toys,  like  men,  are  some  good,  some 
had.  If  you  had  been  in  that  shop  of  Cabarus 
that  night,  you  would  soon  have  discovered  the 
differeDce  in  them.  There  were  proud  ollicers, 
vbo  put  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  fine 
nttitiides,  and  who  looked  with  contempt  on 
iLuse  loyH  which  they  considered  their  inferiors. 


They  could  not  endure — so  great  was  their 
pride  and  vanity — to  be  placed  near  water- 
carriers,  chimney-sweeps,  or  carters-^a  low  race 
whose  dingy  clothes  told  all  the  world  what 
a  miserable  set  of  creatures  they  were,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  the  gaily-dressed 
soldiers. 

These  poor-looking  dolls  were  most  of  them 
very  che.ip  ones,  made  from  pieces  of  wood 
which  remained  after  the  more  expensive  toys 
had  been  put  together.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  large-headed  nails  sticking  out  of  the 
neckri,  knees,  or  nny  other  part  of  these  dolls' 
bodies;  and  the  glue,  with  which  they  were 


fastened  together,  stuck  oat  over  them  like 
th«  resiii  which  you  often  see  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Poor  toys!  they  were,  as  you  may 
tiuppose,  anything  but  proud.  They  felt  they 
were  fanmble  creatures,  and  did  not  venture 
u>  raise  their  eyes  to  the  fine  soldiers.  Tbey 
did  not  aspire  to  any  grand  future :  all  they 
hoped  was  that  some  dear  little  child  might 
take  ft  fancy  to  them,  and  carry  them  away 
to  its  house. 

It  was  not  the  same,  thongh,  with  the  little 

fiTooms,  who  were  dressed  in  tops  and  leathers, 

and  wore  cockades  in  their  hats.     These  little 

creatures   were  full  of  vanity,  and   therefore 
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they  impudently  returned  the  bold  stare  of 
the  soldiers.  The  little  fellows  really  only 
respected  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  they 
took  out  driving,  in  spite  of  which,  though, 
tbey  carried  their  heads  so  high,  and  looked 
so  piond,  that  any  one  would  suppose  that  they 
were  tbe  masters  of  the  people  inside  the 
carriages.  Tou  may  be  quite  sure  their  grea^t 
wish  was  to  be  booght  by  some  rich  little 
marquis  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  who  would 
play  with  them  for  a  little  time  in  hifi  gorgeous 
home  bdore  he  broke  them. 

Each  toy  seemed  to  possess  the  peculiarities 
and    faults  of    the    person    it    waA  mado  to 
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represent.  For  instance,  the  policemen  rolled 
their  eyes  about  towards  every  dark  comer 
of  the  shop,  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  or  expected,  but  thieves  and  murderers. 
The  little  pastry-cook  w^  just  about  to  touch 
with  the  tip  of  his  tongue  a  sweetmeat  which 
be  had  picked  out  of  one  of  his  cakes.  The 
milkman  glanced  fearfully  round  to  find  out 
if  any  one  was  looking  while  he  watered  the 
milk,  whjile  the  little  mancook  in  front  of 
his  fireplace  looked  as  if  he  was  juggling  the 
spices  into  his  pocket  as  perquisites. 

A  little  further  off  was  Punch,  laughing  his 
terrible  laugh  as  if  he  would  never  leave  ofE. 
For  him  no  other  person  exists  in  the  world, 
and  he  manages,  in  his  selfish  way,  to  make 
himself  happy.  His  hump,  wonderful  bag  of 
malice,  is  like  a  stopper  to  a  bottle  of  mischief. 
He  is  like  a  tree  whose  flowers  are  all  vices. 
Horrid  Punch !  he  is  greedy  and  selfish,  a 
murderer  without  remorse,  making  a  joke  of 
the  most  terrible  crimes.  Kext  to  him  is  a 
harlequin,  curious  half  imp  half  man ;  and  close 
by  is  the  pretty  columbine,  gay  in  her  red 
and  black  skirt.  How  pretty  she  is,  smiling 
away  with  her  cherry  lips,  and  showing  her 
white  teeth !  The  shop  here  seems  so  bright 
that  the  toy  cocks  think  it  must  be  daylight, 
and  begin  to  crow. 

Columbine  is  certainly  a  sweet  little  person, 
and  nothing  in  the  place  is  more  charming 
than  the  merry  glance  of  her  bright  black 
eyes;  this  opinion,  however,  the  pretty  little 
china  dolls  do  not  seem  to  agree  in;  they 
find  her  common  looking,  and  object  to  her 
fancy  dress.  "  Why  does  she  not  dress  herself 
like  us,"  they  asked,  "  in  satin  and  lace,  with 
dresses  of  a  respectable  length?.  Why  not 
dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  dayi  "  And  while 
making  these  remarks  Hhe  vain  little  creatures 
glance  at  their  own  reflexions  in  the  glass; 
their  heads  on  one  side,  and  their  eyes  half 
shut.  These  tiny  beauties  have  a  contempt 
for  all  that  does  not  resemble  themselves,  and 
nothing  annoys  them  so  much  as  to  hear 
themselves  called  dolls.  They  consider  that 
they  should  be  looked  upon  as  real  ladies, 
and  make  their  little  .  waiting- women,  who 
stand  near  them  with  caps  on  and  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  treat  them  with  respect.     At 
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a  little  distance  again  is  a  veiy  young  baby, 
its  little  pink  face  just  showing  above  tbe 
lace  baby-clothes.  Although  so  young,  it  can 
already  say  "  papa "  and  "  mamma "  in  such 
a  decided  tone  that  the  stupid  squeak  of  tbe 
dolls,  that  have  only  an  ordinary  bellows  in 
their  chests,  is  quite  put  to  shame.  The  shop- 
keeper, CabaruSy  has  taken  care  to  wrap  this 
doll  in  wadding,  and  put  it  in  the  most  com- 
fortable and  luxurious  comer  of  the  shop. 
Here  everything  seems  to  smell  sweetly.  A 
delightful  odour  prevails;  the  very  tqy-boxea 
smell  of  a  sort  of  mixture  of  vanille  and 
musk. 

The  eyes  of  the  wooden  soldiers  soften  wheu 
the  wind,  made  by  the  wings  of  -a  little  mill 
near,    brings    these    sweet     scents     to    their 
nostrils.     It  is  sad  that  their  hands  are  fixed 
to  their  swords,  or  certainly  they  would  place 
them  upon  their  hearts,  or  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  would  waft  kisses  to  the  lovely  beings 
who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  toy-shop.     Thesje 
lovely  beings  are  some  dolls,  so  delicately  fair, 
that  you  almost  wish  to  eat  them :  to  look  at 
them  you  would  think  they  were  made  of  some 
delicious    sweetmeat;    their  cheeks   have  the 
appearance  of  sugared  cherries;  their  mouths 
are  like  strawberries.     One  fancies  they  would 
be  good  to  eat  with  a  spoon,  like    a  cream. 
They  are  clothed  in  the  most  expensive  material ; 
their  limbs  are  soft  and  dimpled,  rosy  like  a 
little   child*s.     Their  little  dresses   are  made 
of  the  softest   velvet   or  brightest  silk,  with 
little  bonnets  to  match.     They  are  obliged  to 
have  little  wardrobes  to  keep  their  clothes  in, 
they  have  so  many.     They  have  brides*  dresses, 
travelling  dresses,  visiting  dresses,  and  evening 
dresses  of  all  kinds;  and  their  underclothing 
is   all   made  of  the  finest  and   most   delicate 
material.     These  little  ladies  do  not  care  for 
sitting  quietly  by  their  firesides.     Alas !  they 
are  very  frivolous,  they  think  only  of  their 
dresses,  and  long  for  amusements.     Vain  little 
dolls !  will  the  time  ever  come  when  they  will 
think  of  better  things,  and  long  for  the  love 
of  children) 

I  have  now  given  jon  some  deseripdon  of 
Mr.  Cabarus's  dolls.  They  passed  their  time  ia 
staring  at  one  another;  they  smiled  strange 
little  enules,  ugly  because  they  were  eo  spiteful. 
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lurning  down  the  comers  of  their  pretty  little 
moutbs  as  if  on  the  point  of  saying  something 
ill-Datnred.     They  spoke  slightingly  nnd  loudly 
of  the  comiuoQ  toys  which  lay  in  the  shop. 
With  uDldod  contempt  of  the  little  carts  and 
borses,   choiip   donkeys,  small   omnihusea   and 
cabs,  which  stood  here  and  there.     These  silly 
dolls  thought  that   grand   four-in-hands,    ba- 
rouches with  powdered 
footmen,    and    tandem 
dog-carts,  were  the  only 
carriages  worthy  their 
notice ;       no      thought 
ari.^ing   in  their  foolish 
hdiMls  of  the  untold  joy 
brought   to  the   hearts 
of  poor  children  by  the 
toys  which  they  so  de- 
spised. 

These  stars  of  the 
toy- world  kept  aloof 
from  their  poorer  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  coq- 
cpjted  and  proud,  truly 
eiciting  the  admiration 
of  many,  hut  thoKO  not 
the  people  of  the  most 
eommoti  sense.  Indeed 
ilr  wa.s  ]t  sad  thing  to 
tee  the  envy  of  some  of 
tbe  toys  even,  who  were 
themselves,  m  reality, 
vastly  superior  to  the 
Ktu  ck  -u  p  little  creatnres. 
Amongst  these  were 
some  really  pretty  little 
peasant  dolls,  neatly  and 
nicely  dressed  in  good 
and  (juiet  taste.  Then, 
too,  there  was  a  General, 
riding  a  fine  horse,  only 
it    was     unfortunately 

painted  as  red  as  his  uniform.  He  could  not 
keep  his  admiring  eyes  from  the  vain,  grandly 
dressed  dolls.  And  a  poor  little  shepherd, 
who  wa-s  placed  near  the  edge  of  a  shelf, 
craned  over  so  eagerly  in  his  excitement  and 
anxiety  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  ladies, 
tiL'it  he  overbalanced  himself,  and,  falling  from 
a  great  height,  was  broken  to  pieces. 
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Mr.  Cabarus  had    placed  a  fine  lion,  with 
a   large  mans   all   standing   on  end,  close  to 
these  little  ladies ;  thinking  he  would    be  a 
fine  protector  in  case  of  jealous  enemies.     The 
lion   opened   his    terrible    jaws    and   made  a 
curious  sort  of  sneeze  whenever  his  body  was 
squeezed.     But    the  toy-shop   keeper    judged 
wrongly,   if   he  thought  the  poor  little    toys 
would  injure  those  grand 
dolls,    however   jealous 
they  might  be ;  none  of 
them  dared  to  approach 
those  fair  creatures  who 
adorned  and  beautified 
the  shop ;  and  each  and 
all  of  the  cheap  toys- 
shepherds  and  peasant- 
girls,  carters  and  water- 
carriers,  with  the  good- 
ness of  heart  which  is 
the  great  characteristic 
of  the  poor,  joined  in 
admiring  and    praising 
the  handsome  and  vain 
dolls. 

Suddenly,  a  cock 
crowed  with  a  clear 
voice  ;  he  was  a  pretty 
cock, painted  in  brilliant 
colours,  and  with  a 
real  feather  growing  out 
of  his  tail. 

Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  tiny  door 
above  the  face  of  the 
large  clock  flew  open, 
and  the  cuckoo  ap- 
peored ;  he  bowed  six 
times,  announcing  to 
the  world  that  the 
morning  before  Christ- 
mas Day  had  arrived. 
Mr.  Cabarus  opened  his  shutters,  and  the 
buyers  of  Christmas  toys  began  to  enter  the 

Alas  I  it  was  only  the  poor  who  came  at  this 
very  early  hour.  The  rest  of  the  world  had  not 
yet  left  their  warm  beds.  But  still  the  shop 
was  soon  crowded  with  red-nosed,  wrinkle- 
faced    workpeople,    with    rough,  hard   hands, 
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that  carefully  and  gently  clasped  the  cheap  toys 
with  which  they  were  going  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  their  children.  They  were  none  of 
them,  certainly,  in  good  society ;  and  so  thought 
the  proud  dolls,  as  they  tried  to  turn  away, 
so  diBguated  were  they  when  by  chance  a  poor 
mother,  or  good  old  grandfather,  accidentally 


touched  one.  But  the  little  lead  soldier<,  the 
sweeps,  the  carters,  the  omiubos  drivers  and 
peosaats  were  very  different.  A  brighter  crim- 
son mounted  to  their  poorcheeks.as  each  thought 
with  delight  that  he  or  she  might  be  chosen  for 
the  plaything  of  some  dear  little  child. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  Mr.  Cabarufi'ii 


shop  waa  three  parts  empty ;  most  of  the 
sixpenny  and  shilling  toys  had  disappeared. 
And  now  the  time  for  rich  visitors  was 
approaching,  and  the  turn  of  the  grand 
carriages  and  the  fine  dolls  was  to  come. 

Presently  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  stopped  at 

the  door  of  the  toy-shop.  A  lady  got  out,  holding 
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a  sweet  little  girl  by  the  hand  ;  they  were  both 
beautifully  and  richly  dressed ;  the  little  ^irl 
wore  a  blue  velvet  frock,  and  a  jacket  trimmed 
with  ermine. 

Now  was  the  time  to  see  the  ridiculous 
contortions  of  the  grand  dolls.  What  ^l&nce^  ' 
what  smiles  and  grimaces  !     Each  was    eag«r 
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to  be  chosen,   and  anxious    to    become   the 
treasure  of  so  rich  a  little  mother. 

The  little  girl  glanced  at  them ;  indeed  Mr. 
Cabarus  lifted  one  from  its  place  in  the  window, 
that  the  child  might  examine  it  closer.  The  doll 
swelled  with  pride,  while  its  fellows  shrank  with 
envy  and  jealousy.  The  little  girl  just  touched 
it;  but  then  her  eye  caught  sight  of  a  poor  old 
dust-man,  who  humbly  stood  on  the  ground 
Dear,  bending  under  his  heavy  basket  of  dust. 


<< Mamma,  mamma!'*  cried  the  child,  "do 
buy  this  poor  funny  old  dustman.  He  looks 
so  sad,  standing  there — so  real  too ;  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  make  him  warm  and  comfortable 
at  home,  where  he  would  always  have  every- 
thing he  could  want." 

The  dustman  was  bought,  and  all  the  fine 
dolls  agreed  that  they  had  never  been  so 
insulted  in  their  lives. 
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PATCHWORK  FOR  CURTAINS  OR 
BED-COVERS. 

^AKE  a  piece  of  unbleached  calico 
a  finger-length  and  a  half 
square.  In  the  centre  of  this 
tack  a  piece  of  light  chintz, 
cretonne,  or  print,  a  finger- 
length  square.  This  centre 
piece  ought  to  have  a  dark  ground.  Then  cut 
some  lengths  of  creton  or  chintz  with  a  light 
ground  a  little  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad;  and  after  cutting  them  into  lengths, 
run  them  round  the  edge  of  the  square  on  the 
wrong  side ;  fold  them  over  and  lay  in  the 
comers  neatly  to  look  like  a  picture-frame, 
joining  it  all  smoothly,  tack  round  on  the  centre 
piece  and  either  hem  with  the  hand  or  sew  it 
with  the  machine.  It  saves  cloth  if  you  cjit  the 
borders,  each  length  into  four,  as  you  can  slope 
the  comers  and  so  manage  to  make  a  neater 
joining. 

The  border  of  this  patch  must  have  a  light 
ground  with  a  dark  centre.  The  next  one  must 
have  a  light  centre  and  a  dark  border. 

When  done  the  patches  are  sewn  together  in 
the  form  of  diamonds,  and  every  alternate  row 
should  be  placed  so 'as  to  come  light  borders 
::;^*inst  the  dark  ones.  If  this  is  attended 
to  the  effect  is  beautiful  and  quite  Oriental. 
At  the  edges  are  half  diamonds;  these  are 
tilled  up  with  a  half   diamond  to  match  the 
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row,  and  after,  when  the  whole  is  sewn  together, 
the  curtain  is  lined  with  Turkey  red  cotton, 
about  an  inch  of  it  being  brought  roimd  and 
showing  on  the  right  side.  An  inch  of  calico 
is  sewed  on  all  round  and  the  Turkey  red 
stitched  down  over  it  and  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  half  diamond. 

All  sorts  of  little  pieces  of  bright  print  can 
thus  be  used  up,  the  more  mixed,  the  brighter 
and  prettier  it  looks,  and  gives  scope  for  much 
artistic  taste  in  the  blending  of  the  colours. 
When  bed-covers  are  to  be  made,  a  finger- 
length,  instead  of  a  finger  length  and  a  half,  is 
a  better  size  to  cut  the  foundations,  and  of 
course  the  centres  must  be  cut  smaller  in 
proportion,  also  the  borders' made  narrower. 

You  must  not  think  that  this  work  is  difficult 
to  do,  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  be  able  to 
manage  it  yourself  ;  and  it  teaches  you  to  tack, 
run,  hem,  and  over-seam,  all  on  one  piece. 

DIAMOND  SHAPE  PATCHES  FOR 
CUSHIONS,  SOFA  COVERS,  Etc. 

Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  into  the  shape  of 
a  diamond,  two  and  a  half  inches  each  wav, 
that  is,  that  the  foiu:  sides  of  the  diamond 
must  each  measure  two  and  a  half  inches  ;  lay 
this  on  a  piece  of  velvet,  or  silk,  and  cut  it 
round  to  the  size  of  the  card. 

To   sew   them   together,   after  folding    the 
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edges  in,  lay  one  dark-coloured  diamond  before 
you  with  the  point  towards  you,  then  sew  on  to 
the  right  hand  and  upright  side  another  of  a 
darker  colour.  On  the  top  of  these  two  you 
lay  a  light  one,  and  sew  it  on  to  these  two. 
The  two  dark  ones  look  sloping  up  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right,  and  the  coloured  one  lies 
along.  This  makes  a  yerj-  effective  pattern, 
looks  like  a  flower  in  some  aspects,  and  in  others 
like  a  sijuare  box. 

You  must  be  careful  in  sewing  them  together 
to  have  the  right  hand  one  of  the  two  dark 
diamonds  made  of  velvet,  and  the  other  of 
dark  (^ilk,  the  same  colour  is  very  pretty,  or 
two  shades  of  silk.  The  light  one  that  lies  on 
the  top  must  be  of  light  silk  always,  never  of 
velvet,  and,  when  of  lighter  shade  to  the  two 
lielow,  is  very  efiective. 

MIXEb  PATCHWOKK   FOR  CUSHIONS, 
TEA  HOODS,  Etc. 

This  is  useful  for  using  up  all  the  little  snips 
of  silk  and  velvet— any  size  will  find  a  place. 
You  cut  them  into  any  kind  of  shape  you 
please — a  little  diamond,  or  a  sqiuire,  or  an 
oval,  or  a  cross,  or  a  star,  or  anything  the  piece 
will  fit  in — and  after  these  have  all  been  tacked 
one  into  each  other  neatly,  you  feather-stitch 
with  silk  round  the  edges  of  all  the  pieces ;  sew 
with  yellow  silk  or  crimson,  or  any  colour  that 
will  suit  the  pieces,  or  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  so  as  not  to  be  out  of  harmony.  This 
kind  is  esjjecially  pretty  for  tea  hoods. . 


PATCHWORK  FOR  CRIB  QUILTS. 

A  simple  and  pretty  style  of  patckwort 
quUt  con  be  made  by  sewing  together  altenuito 
strips  of  Turkey  red  cotton  and  white  caliw. 
Then  upon  the  red  cotton  you  sew  a  8i, 
Andrew's  cross  of  white,  and  a  star,  made  with 
the  two  and  a  half  inch  diamonds  as  above,  pi 
of  one  same  as  first  pattern. 

On  the  white  you  put  across  of  Turkey  red 
and  a  star,  alternately,  and  when  this  is  liued 
and  quilted  there  is  no  prettier  quilt  fur  a 
baby's  crib  or  bassinette,  and  the  veiy  sma]le^t 
fingers  can  occupy  themselves  upon  it. 

HEXAGON    OR  SIX-CORNERED  PATCH. 

Cut  out  in  paper  a  heiagon^that  is,  there 
are  six  sidet^  to  it,  each  side  being  one  inch  aud 
an  eighth.  Cover  this  with  silk,  velvet,  or  any 
material  yon  please,  and  tack  It  neatly  on  the 
wrong  side,  letting  the  stitches  come  thmiigb 
to  the  Hght  side.  Round  this  first  one,  irhich 
should  be  made  of  a  dark-coloured  material, 
sew  six  other  hexagons  all  of  a  lighter  colour. 
They  can  either  be  all  of  one  material  or  ^-arjed. 
but  of  light  colour.  The  next  wheel  should 
have  a  light  centre,  and  six  dark  hexagons 
round  it.  The  paper  is  generally  left  in,  bui 
if  desired  can  be  taken  out  when  the  tackicg 
threads  are  removed.  When  calico  is  used  i; 
is  better  to  take  the  paper  out.  This  patten; 
makes  a  pretty  variety  upon  the  crib  quilt. 


THE    NE"W   YEAB. 


ChurfuUy, 


h     ft     ^ — ps- 
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Hark!  the      New    Year 


Music  by  T.  Crampion. 


^=^1  I  1  I 
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bells      are        ringing.     With    the    chimes  sweet 
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voices       singing. 


-I — 


Songs      of         jo; 


I 


now 


mi 


lond       as 
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1— U-j     I  '  I  ■  —      ^        ^ 

-    cena-  mg,         Chami    the       ear    as       hap  -  ly    blending. 

r      F      I    ^    ■    — I— ^^^T       — p==n 
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Ring    ye  bells  from       ev  -  *ry    steeple,         Glad    the  hearts  of         many      people ;     Roll    the    tidings 


^=^=1 


!^^^^^ 


^'« 


to     each  na-tion,       1 


fell     of  Time's  last  glad  ere  -  a  -  tion. 

W 


* 


i^-. 


m 


With  the  past  let  errors  perish: 
Thoughts  of  good  we  all  will  cherish. 
Bright  with  hope  the  present  filling. 
Love  with  peace  our  hearts  instilling. 
For  a  future  calm  and  golden, 
Promised  us  in  days  calFd  "olden," 
Look  we  surely,  never  fearing. 
Each  New  Year  belief  endearing. 
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WITH  ILLUBTRATIONS  BY  HARBISON  WEIR. 


The  imiverBsl  pos^on — Antirjuitj  of  Terriers — General  charaater — New  vuict]' — Parentage  of  01 
Noble  and  win — Early  danger — A  beg^pt's  boon. 


^HE  lovetof  fame  seems  natoral  to 
OTeiy  thing  that  breathes ;  svea 
the  notoriety  of  infamy  has  been 
thought  mAre  desirable   than  the 

oblivious  shade  of  unaspiring 

innocence.     Else  how  can  we 

iiccount  for  eeveral  sad  dogs 

of  the  human  race,  of  both 

sexes,    publishing    their   dis- 
graceful  memoirs ;.  and  thus 

inviting      that      reprobation 

which   they   might  have  es- 
caped, had   they   kept  their 

secrets  to  themselves  1 

Whether  I  am  actuated  by 

vanity,  ambition,  or  a  passion 

for  fame,   my   readers   must 

determine  from  my  story.     X 

have  often  heard  it  remarked, 

with  proverbial  wisdom,  that 

"  every   dog  must   have   his 

day."    Itline  is  almost  spent: 

how  1  have  filled  up  the  por- 
tion of   existence  which  was 

devoted    to    active    pursuits 

will    be   seen    in   the  sequel. 

1   shall    neither  use  disguise  '^^^?' 

2B 


nor  concealment:.  I  shall  neither  boast  of 
exploits  that  I  never  performed,  nor  seek  to 
build  my  reputation  on  the  rain  of  another's 
name.     Happy  woold  it  be  for  mankiDd  if  tbe 
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)  now  rutming  the  and  instead  of  trying  to  snatch  the  bone  from 
career  of  life  were  equally  candid  and  for-  their  neighbour's  mouth,  or  snarling  when 
bearing.  There  la  sufficient  room  for  each  they  happen  to  meet,  it -would  be  well  if 
to  act  a  useful,  if  not  a  distinguished  part,  the  interchanges  of  humanity  more  frequently 
without   encroaching    on  another's    province ;      took  place,  and  the   strong  and  powerful  lent 

their  ready  aid  to  the  belpleas 
and  the  weak. 

But  though  the  sons  of  reason 
have  often  followed  my  nose,  I 
fear  they  will  not  be  influenced 
by  my  advice;  and  therefore, 
leaving  them  to  criticise  each 
oth»,  which  they  are  prone 
enough  to  do,  I  shall  proceed  to 
my  own  more  important  con- 
cents. 

The  family  of    the    Terriers 

from    which    i    am    paternally 

descended,  are  as  ancient  as  any 

in  the  kingdom.    They  neither 

,  the  Saxons,   nor  the  Romans,   but 

J  breed.     It  is  probable  they  were 

and  exalted  their  voice  aganist  the 

iver  changed  their  language  nor  their 

f  foreign  conquest ;,  and  though  they 

rs,,  it  was  not  till  they  were  deserted 

Often  have  they  followed  their  first 

ded  him  in  flight;  often  have  they 

I  of  hunger  and   fatigue   without  a 

to  procure  subsistence  when  secluded 

LC  mountains. 

haracteriatic  of  the  race.     For  a-long 
e  distinguished  by  a  grim  tan -coloured 
riry  hair.     The  effeminacy  of  modem 
~  _^'  times,  nowerer,  nas  anecied  even  dogs.     Mankind  are  not  satis- 

fied with  practising  every  art  that  can  conduce  to  their  own 
degeneracy,  but  they  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  give  a  new 
and  softer  tone  to  animals.     It  was  supposed  that  an  inter- 
mixture between  the  genuine  terrier  and  the  small  beagle  would 
•     produce  a  very  delicate  variety,  and  unite  the  agreeable  qualities 
Jffoi  both.     The  experiment  is  thought  to  have  succeeded,  as  often 
'^        as  it  has  been  tried.     The  mixed  breed  has  been  reckoned  much 
more  elegant  in  form,  more  agreeable  in  manners,  more  beau- 
tifnl  in  the  variety  of  colours,  than  the  pure  of   eitherj   and   from   this  I   am    legitimately 
sprung. 

But  when   the  lives  of  heroes   are  recording,   general   descriptions   must   appear   lame   and 

iinsatisfactoiy.     I  will  not  at  the  outset  disgust  my  readers,  nor  derogate  from  my  own  generic 

worth.     My  origin  should  be  particularly  traced.     In  time  it  may  be  registered  in  the  College 

of  Anns ;  and  perhaps  I  may  rank  n-ith  the  grandee  under  whose  protection  I  came  to  light. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that,  if  oral  report  and  ocular  demonstration  can  be  believed,  my  siito 
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was  a  terrier  of  the  higheet  blood,  and  my  dam 

a  beagle  of  the  first  merit  that  ever  hunted  in 

a  pack.     They  both  belonged  to  a  nobleman, 

equally   remarkable    for    his   eccentricity,    bis 

weakness,  and  his  good  nature.     He  admired 

cropped  horses ;  and  imagined  that,  by  cropping  '  fanciers,  to  have  spotted,  smooth-haired  terri- 

the  male  and  female,  a  breed  of  croppies  would  ;  erst      In   this    attempt   he    was   much  man 

be  produced.    He  once  attended  a  puppetahow ;  \  successful  than  in  producing  a  breed  of  cropped 


and  becaose  he  found  Punch  was  a  merry  fel- 
low, he  made  a  purchase  of  him,  that  he  might 
be  entertained  whenerer  he  was  at  a  Ioes  for 
amusement.  Need  it  be  then  wondered  nt, 
that  he  wished,  as  well    as   some   otlier  d 


horses,  or  in  hearing  Punch  speak  without  a 
prompter.  I  came  into  the  world  the  lost  of 
four  brothers  and  sisters  which  were  all  ordered 
to  be  reared  with  the  most  diligent  care ;  but 
your  humble  servant  appearing  rather  puny, 
was  destined  to  be  thrown  into  the  horse-pond. 
A  beggar,  however,  saved  me  from  this  early 
fate,  and  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for 
whatever  entertainment  it  may  receive  from 
these  Memoirs.  He  had  long  been  begging  at 
"the  gate,  and  found  only  ridicule  or  neglect. 
The  domestic  who  was  ordered  to  destroy  me. 


in  passing  along,  wished  to  raise  a  horse-laugh 
from  full-fed  brutality,  and  asked  the  men- 
dicant if  he  would  accept  of  me.  The  poor 
fellow,  observing  that  I  was  unfortunate  like 
himself,  hesitated  not  to  hold  out  his  hand  fw 
the  boon,  and  with  a  smile  replied,  "that  he 
should  not  now  go  empty  from  the  gate.' 
His  good-humour  softened  the  hearts  of  tte 
savages  ;  and  they  ran  and  fetiphed  him  some 
broken  bread  and  mcit,  that  he  might  be  (he 
better  able  to  support  his  increase  of  family, 
as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it. 


CHAPTER' IX 


The  lyggar  an  eiccllont  dry-nurse  to  BoIj — DescHptioii  of  Bob's  Emu  and  colours,  after  the  maaner  of 
DiituraliHts — In  confonuity  to  custom,  loBex  a  pordoti  of  his  tail  and  esas — Some  fnJing  Rinaifcs— 
rroHresa  with  hia  mendicant  master— The  sad  history  of  the  latter— Au  affecting  and  final  separatioa 

3  soon  as  my  master    had  properly  |  say,  .that   he    did    not.  forget  me.     I  va.s  too 

stowed  his  acquisitions,  he  ret|ired  j  young  to  eat  solids;  but  he  kindly  mastiestnl 

under  a  hedge  to  refresh  himself ;  '  my  food  for  me,  and  often  begged  a  little  milt 

and  1  niust  do  him  the  justice  to  i  from  some  country   dame,   port  of  which  he 
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always  appropriated  for  my  ase.  Dnring  my 
early  puppyhood,  I  was  carried  in  a  loose 
pouch  that  hung  on  ooe  side,  and  in  eveiy 
respect  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  that 
I  had  fallea  into  the  hands  of  such  an  excel- 
lent dry-nurse.  In  the  service  of  the  admirer 
of  Punch  I  might  have  fared  worse ;  my  own 
motber  could  not  have  been  more  attentive. 

When  six  weeks  old,  I  began  to  unfold  my 
figure  and  colours,  and  was  caressed  by  my 
master  as  one  of  the  prettiest  little  creatures 
I  hilt  ever  apj)eared  in  a  dog's  skin.  My  form 
was  said  to  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  elegance, 
though  delicately  small ;  and  I  was  very  regu- 
larly marked  from  head  to  tail.  My  prevail- 
ing colours  were  white  and  brindled  tan,  with 
;i  beautiful  oval  spot  of  the  latter  hue  in  the  I 
iDtddle  of  my  forehead.  My  neck  was  wholly 
white,  and  a  peak  of  the  same  colour  descended 
down  my  bock  like  a  lady's  handkerchief,  ou 
each  side  bounded  with  a  dark  tan.  Various 
patches  and  lines  of  white  and  brindled  titn 
diversified  my  sides ;  my  taU  was  darkish,  and 
iU  extremity  white.  My  legs  were  of  the  same 
colour ;  my  ears  and  the  sides  of  the  face  a 
vivid  glossy  tan,  I  early  suffered  an  ompu- 
bition  of  part  of  my  ears  and  tail ;  or,  in  other 
words,  I  was  cropped,  and  partially  docked. 
All  this  was  done  to  increase  my  beauty; 
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but  it  certainly  did  not  add  to  my  comforts, 
exclusive    of    the  torture  it  put  me  to.      -In 


f<i^ 


other  bands    perhaps   I   might   have   suffered 
more;   for,  as  I   observed   before,  my   master 
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was  exceedingly  fond  of  me,  and  I  am  sure 
never  inflicted  on  me*  a  pain  but  what  was 
intended  for  my  benefit,  in  compliance  with 
the  established  usages  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  of  whom  he  was  one,  though  there 
was  not  a  spot  on  earth  he  could  call  his  own. 

By  degrees  I  was  taught  to  walk  a  little ; 
and  I  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  gratifi- 
cation I  received  from  the  first  indulgence  of 
freedom.  With  what  rapture  did  1  follow  my 
master's  steps !  and  how  well  do  I  remember 
the  delight  which  the  poor  fellow  expressed  at 
seeing  me  play  round  his  legs,  as  he  reposed  on 
the  verdant  hillock,  or  sought  the  shade  of  a 
tree !  I  was  his  only  associate,  and  ^seemed  to 
be  his  solace  and  joy.  He  found  in  me  that 
fidelity  which  he  had  in  vain  sought  in  his 
fellow -men,  and  therefore  he  loved  me  more 
than  them.  For  my  part,  covered  as  he  was 
with  rags,  destitute  of  shelter,  and  often  in 
want  of  common  necessaries,  I  would  not  have 
left  him  for  the  proudest  monarch  on  earth. 
Men  change  with  fortune;  dogs  never  change 
through  choice. 

Before  1  was  three  months  old  I  had  ac- 
quired, from  constant  exercise,  a  considerable 
share  of  strength,  and  was  no  longer  an  incum- 
brance to  my  fond  protector.  How  sweet,  at 
this  period,  was  novelty  to  my  youth  and  inex- 
perience !  Every  step  was  over  fairy  ground ; 
every  scene  excited  sensations  of  rapture. 

We  passed  from  door  to  door,  with  various 
success,  through  several  cities,  towns^  and  vil- 
lages, in  the  inland  counties  of  England ;  some- 
times plentifully  supplied,  and  sometimes  a 
short  allowance.  My  master,  it  appeared,  was 
a  native  of  ,  but  had  long  been  obliged 

to  fly  from  his  home,  and  to   beg  his  daily 
bread. 

As  he  was  the  preserver  of  my  life,  and  my 
destiny  was  so  nearly  connected  with  his,  the 
reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  pay  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  my  benefactor  before  we  part  for  ever. 
His  history  is  short  and  not  uncommon.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  small  farmer,  who 
was  poor,  indeed,  but  brought  up  his  family  to 
labour,  and  supported  an  honest  independence. 
Unfortunately,  my  master  had  from  his  early 
years  a  taste  for  hunting  and  sporting,  without 
the  means  of  indulging  it  prudently  or  legally. 
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He  was  long  suspected  of  snaring  hares,  and 
catching  partridges  in  nets — crimes  more  un- 
pardonable, in  some  districts,  than  murder  or 
sacrilege ;  and,  at  last,  he  was  detected  in  the 
)  fact,  within  the  mcred  precincts  of  a  park ! 

The  noble  owner,  who  would  rather  have 
preserved  his  game  than  the  love  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, or  even  the  life  of  an  individual, 
ordered  a  pettifogging  agent  to  proceed  againjst 
the  culprit,  and  to  warn  the  father  from  his 
little  farm.  The  family,  in  consequence,  were 
ruined ;  and  the  wretched  poacher,  to  escape  a 
prison,  fled  with  precipitation  into  a  distant 
county.  The  reflections  on  the  distress  in 
which  he  had  involved  those  who  were  most 
dear  to  him  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  threw  him 
into  a  dangerous  fever.  The  selfish  hamanity 
of  the  parish-officers  where  he  fell  ill  consigned 
him  to  an  hospital;  from  which  he  was  dis- 
charged an  incurable  cripple,  brought  on  by  ill 
usage  and  neglect,  after  a  confinement  of  many 
months* 


Being  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  separated 
from  his  friends  by  the  dread  of  a  gao},  his  only 
resource  was  beggary.     After  a  vagrant  life» 
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however,  of  many  years,  the  love  of  his  oatal 
soil,  and  the  hope  that  his  crime  vas  forgotten, 
made  bim  bend  his  coarse  towards  the  scenes  of 
all  his  wishes  and  all  his  regrets.  In  this  ram- 
ble I  was  his-<  companion  ;  and,  without  being 

known  of  noticed,  he  reached  the  town  of . 

The  proprietor  of  the  lodging-house  where  he 
engaged  a  twopenny  bed  unluckily  happened  to 
recognise  him ;  and,  in  order  to  curry  favour 
Kith  the  great,  threatened  to  give  information 
to  tiie  steward  of  the  grandee  whom  he  had 
offended  past  forgiveness;  but,  like  most  rascally 
infonnerB,  he  was  desirous  to  gain  something 
by  both  parties;  and,  seeing  I  was  the  only 
property  my  master  had  to  part  with,  and  at 
the  same  time  taking  a  fancy  to  me,  promised, 
on  condition  of  his  relinquishing  me,  not  to 
take  any  notice  till  some  hours  after  he  left  the 


The  alternative  I  saw  was  dreadful  to  mj 
dear,  but  wretched,  master ;  but  the  love  of 
liberty  prevailed.  He  had  been  used  to  rove  at 
large,  and  the  idea  of  a  prison  filled  him  with 
horror.  "  Take  my  dog,"  said  he  to  the  villain, 
"  but  use  him  kindly.  In  robbing  me  of  him, 
you  deprive  me  of  the  only  companion  I  have 
had  for  some  months ;  he  was  fond  and  faithful, 
and  I  wished  for  no  other  ;  but  perhaps  he  may 
be  better  provided  for  by  you  than  me,  and  I 
love  him  too  well  to  be  selfish.  His  name  is 
Bob.  Poor  Boh!  I  hoped  we  should  have 
jogged  on  together  till  death  overtook  on&  of 
as;  but,  alas  I  I  was  always  unhappy."  He 
turned  from  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  I  yelped  and  whined 
to  follow  him  ;  but  dogs  and  the  unfortunate 
must  be  passive :  it  is  criminal  in  either  to 
oompUio. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Bob  in  dnmneo  yil«— Carnea  hi*  roics  to  be  heard  in  the  night— A  militMy  and  nsval  Protena  introdnoad— 
Hnmoronsly  described— Falli  in  lave  with  Bob — Bays  I''"' — Natnnl  nflactians — Is  carried  to  a  fair 
— llendicant  oratory,  and  itn  mccess. 

aUT  though  obliged  to  submit  to  my  I  I  was  confined   during  the   night ;    but   if  a 
tyrant,  and  to  endure  the  restraints      prison  was  irksome  to  me,  their  beds  were  not 
he  imposed  on  me,  I  was  not  so      very  pleosttnt  to  any  of  the  family.     I  alter- 
abject  a  slave  as  to  conceal  that  my  |  nately  yelped  and  howled,  and  frightened  sleep 
attachment    was    sincere    for 
my  original  lord,  and  that  I 
valued  a   beggar  more  than 
a  base  intriguer.      Dogs  are 
by  natnre  honest ;  they  fawn 
not  where  they  wish  to  bite; 
tbey  lick  not  the  hand  which 
they  do  not  love. 

In  the  course  of  the  day 
I  made  various  attempts  to 
recover  my  liberty,  and  to 
overtake  my  old  and  kind 
protector ;  but  I  was  closely 
watched,  and  was  instantly 
fetched  back ;  and  every  time 
I  eloped  my  pnnishment  was 
increased,  till  at  last  I  was 
shut  np  in  a  hole  scarcely  big 
enoogh  to  bold  a  cat.  Here 
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{rom  the  house.  Id  the  moroing  the  lodgers 
complained  most  bitterly  of  their  broken  re- 
pone,  and  all  were  unxious  to  see  the  common 
disttirber. 

Among  those  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night  in  this  receptacle  for  the  better 
Eort  of  mendicants  nnd    itinerant    traders    in 
small  wares,  was  a,  person  who,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  had  served  his  Majesty  both  by  sea 
and  land  ;  but  having  no  stomach  for  fighting, 
and  less  inclination  to  brook  a  superior,  pre- 
ferred raising  a  contribution  on  the  public  by 
his  address,  to  reaping  laurels  by  his  valour. 
Having,    how- 
ever,    seen     a 
little     of     the 
life   both  of   a 
soldier    and   a 
sailor,  he  knew 
well     how     to 
assume    either 
character;  and 
as  it  best  suited 
bis  purpose,  he 
was  dressed  in 
a  jacket,  trou- 
sers,   and    fur 


x;ked 


hat  and  an  old 

coat.  Hispvss- 
port  was  not 
his  discharge, 
but  A  wooden 
leg,  which  he 
occasionally 

fastened  to  his  knee,  with  the  real  leg  pro- 
jecting behind  ;  or  his  right  arm  bent  and  tied 
np  in  u  sling,  as  if  amputated  below  the  elbow. 
These  appendages,  with  a  volubility  of  tongue, 
a  bold  address,  and  a  well-told  tissue  of  lies 
calculated  to  excite  pity  or  astonishment,  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  he  wished  to  make, 
gained  him  showers  of  halfpence  and  some- 
times a  piece  of  silver. 

But  I  am  launching  out  into  the  history  of 
this  impostor  before  my  readers  know  how  we 
became  acquainted.  I  was  always  a  little  de- 
sultory in  my  motions  and  apt  to  lose  the  right 
scent ;  but  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  I 
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know   how  to  come  back  to   the   point  from 
whence  I  started. 

No  sooner  did  this  veteran  hero  of  both  ele- 
ments set  his  eyes  on  me,  than  he  exclaimed, 
"  Bum  my  wooden  leg,  landlord,  but  I  must 
have  that  little  dog,  if  he  cost  me  half-a-crown 
and  a  glass  of  gin  I  "  "  The  gin  first,  by  way  of 
earnest,"  says  the  landlord.  The  bottle  was 
brought  and  soon  emptied  between  the  two 
worthy  competitors ;  and  the  stipulated  price 
being  paid  doivn,  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  new  master. 

The  transfer  from  one  owner  to  another  had 

1.™..,  -n  -n^jj   i-Kni  T  ™„n  o/.a,.ceiy  allowed  time 

of  fortime;  but 

berty,  and  findin;; 

from  my  present 

0.  this  instance  a 

lost   felicity.    I 

ich  the  triumgilis 

their  glory.     Im- 

vivid  and  strong; 

oS  the  incumbeut 

if    hope  kept  me 

from  sinking  iu 

the  dork  waters 

of  despair. 

days,     however, 
I   found    it  im- 
possible to  form 
any  rational  con- 
jecture as  to  mv 
futnre  destinies 
■  My  ne*  master 
did  not  neglect 
to  feed  me,  and  kept  me  safe  ;  bat  he  was  too 
much  engaged  in  his  vocation  to  pay  me  anv 
extraordinary  attention. 

It  happened  there  was  a  fair,  for  seTerJ 
successive  days,  at  the  place  to  which  we  had 
removed ;  and  every  morning  my  master  to'k 
his  stand  in  some  narrow  pass,  in  a  new  dies.-, 
or  with  a  different  story  of  ills.  Such  a  Pio- 
teas  I  never  saw.  Though  we  were  now  a 
little  aoqoainted,  I  was  ready  to  bark  at  him 
as  a  stranger  on  his  first  appearance,  everv 
time  be  equipped  himself  for  playing  a  new 
character. 

One  day  he  was  an  old   maimed  tar;  and 
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nothing  rang  in  the  ears  of  passengers  but 
"  God  bless  your  noble  honour's  worship,  think 
of  poor  Jack !  Lost  his  precious  limb  in  pep- 
pering the  French — lay  three  years  in  prison — 
taken  by  the  Moors,  and  sold  for  a  slave — swam 
&ve  leagues  for  his  life  from  a  ship  on  fire — has 
all  his  timbers  battered,  and  some  of  his  planks 
started,  God  bless  your  noble  honour's  worship, 
pity  the  poor  tar  I " — "  Thank  your  honour. 
May  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  I  *' 

Another  day,  perhaps,  he  acted  the  old  soldier, 
with  his  arm  tied  up,  a  patch  on  his  eye,  and 
every  mark  of  decrepitude.  It  was  then,  in  a 
softer  voice,  "  Kind  sir*  bestow  your  charity  on 


the  broken-down  soldier.  Wounded  in  six  bat- 
tled— thrice  left  for  dead  in  the  field — ^fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians — half  scalped  and 
broiled — saved  by  a  miracle.  God  bless  you  1 
think  of  your  country's  defenders,  and  bestow  a 
trifie  on  the  worn-out  soldier  !  " 

With  various  other  changes,  according  to 
time  and  circumstances,  this  was  my  master's 
style  of  oratory  during  the  fair,  His  success 
was  equal  to  his  address  and  perseverance.  He 
picked  up  a  pretty  sum ;  and,  as  hoarding  was 
not  one  of  his  vices,  he  lay  by  and  enjoyed  his 
acquisitions,  till  want  again  stimulated  him  to 
exertion. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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JUST    PUNISHMENT. 


FOR  VE-KY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 


^f  f  AK-LINGS,  list-en  to  the  sto-ry  * 
5         Of  two  lit-tle  sis-ters  dear ; 
^^     One  was  good,  the  o-ther  naugh-ty, 
^         Ve-ry  naugh-ty,  I  much  fear. 

Vi-o-let,  so  trae  and  hon-est. 

Said  to  Rose :  "  To-night,  to-night. 

We  will  hang  up  each  our  stock-ing, 
To-mor-row  morn-ing,  what  de-light! 


"Down  the  chim-ney,  Fa-ther  Christ-mas 
Creeps  with  toys,  and  good-ies  too ; 

Fills  our  boots  with-in  the  fen-der, 
Stock-ings  both  for  me  and  you." 
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Rose  said,  "I  wish  Fa-ther  Christ-mas 
Would  bring  me  a  dol-ly  gay." 

Yi-o-let  cried,  "  Oh !  yes,  and  me  too : 
What  a  hap-py  Christ-mas  Day ! 

"  Mine  must  have  hair  gold  and  cur-ly, 
Eyes  so  bright  and  love-ly  blue ! " 

Rose  said,  '*  I  should  like  a  fair  one, 
A  dark-hair'd  one  will  do  for  you." 

They  went  to  bed,  this  lit-tle  cou-ple, 
Placed  their  boots,  their  stock-ings  hung. 

Went  to  sleep  with  plea-sant  ian-cies. 
As  they  heard  the  ca-rols  sung. 

Rose  woke  up,  all  in  the  dim-light, 
To-wards  the  fen-der  then  did  stare; 

In  each  boot  she  saw  a  dol-ly, 
But  on-ly  one  had  gold-en  hair. 

Vi-o-let's  was  the  fair-hair'd  ba-by. 

Rose  crept  soft-ly  from  her  bed. 
Changed  the  ba-bies,  gave  her  sis-ter 

A  dark-hair'd  dol-ly  now  in-stead. 

She  fell  a-sleep,  but  in  the  mom-ing, 
Vi-o-let  found  sweet  gold-en  hair. 

Rose's  shoe  con-tain'd  a  birch-rod! 
And  no  dol-ly  dear  was  there! 
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PUZZLES. 


LETTERED  CHARADE.   . 
1. 

1  am  a  word  of  8  letters. 

My  3,  5,  4,  is  a  kind  of  bed. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  is  a  conqueror. 

My  3,  5,  6,  8  is  a  girl's -name. 

My  6,  7,  5,  is  a  foreign  word,  meaning  river. 

My  5,  8,  6,  is  an  implement  used  in  rowing. 

My  6,  5,  3,  is  a  fabulous  bird  mentioned  by 
Sinbad  the  sailor.  And  my  whole  is  the  name 
of  an  English  queen. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

9 

1. 

A  wild  fowl. 
To  free  from  pain. 
A  continent. 
To  bound. 

2. 

A  period  of  time. 
A  brink. 
A  fever. 
A  plant. 

3. 

Frozen  rain. 
None. 
Formerly. 
To  cry. 

4. 

A  vehicle. 

An  enclosed  spaca 

Genuine, 

A  story, 

CHARADES. 
1. 

My  first  is  in  fire,  but  not  in  water. 
My  second  in  bricks,  and  also  in  mortar. 
My  third  is  in  Ted,  but  not  in  Will. 
My  fourth  is  in  dale,  and  also  in  hill. 
My  fifth  is  in  hand,  but  not  in  foot. 
My  sixth  is  in  thrown,  but  not  in  put. 
My  seventh  is  in  cardinal,  but  not  in  pope. 
My  whole  is  an  island^  a  part  of  Europe. 
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My  first  is  a  vessel. 

My  second  a  weight. 

My  whole  is  a  Chinese  town. 

3. 

My  first  is  an  element. 
My  second  is  a  game. 
My  whole  is  a  battle. 

4. 

My  first  is  a  lady's  name. 

My  second  is  a  standard  weight. 

My  whole  is  to  make  known. 


5. 


My  first  is  a  kind  of  feather. 
My  second  is  a  friendly  blow. 
My  third  is  a  stack. 
My  whole  is  a  town. 


My  first  is  to  knock. 
My  second  is  a  vowel. 
My  third  a  large  city. 
My  whole  is  greediness. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1. 


A  river,  a  vowel,  and  a  measure^ 

2. 

A  musical   instrument  and    |  of  a  fishing 
instrument. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. 

Why  is  a  lover  like  a  knocker! 

2. 

What  is  the  difference  between  eiderdown 
and  a  man  who  has  not  any  money  ! 


THE    BIRD    "WAR. 


Or  LORD  BRABOURHE,  Au/Imt  of  "  I'liclc  Joe's  Sfmia,"  it. 


CHAPTEK   II. 

OW  there  were  several  ducks  upon 

the  pond  in  that  farm-yard,  with 

whom  the  water- wagtail  had  always 

been  upon  friendly,  not  to  say  in- 

timatP,  terms.     One  of  these  was  a  very  hand- 

iioine  old  lady,  muL-h  respected  on  the  pond  and 


Q  the  neighbourhood. 


She  was  decidedly  a  duck  of  some  considera- 
tion, nud  her  opinion  upon  all  the  topics  of  the 
day  was  much  valued  by  the  birds  who  had  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance.  One  morning, 
when  the  Viagtail  had  been  more  than  usually 
annoyed  by  the  song  of  the  robin,  he  flew 
down  to  the  pond,  and  disported  himself  upon 
the  very  edge  of  it,  striving  to  forget  hid 
discomfort  by  a  severe  course  of  tail-wagging. 
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The  ducks  were  near  the  spot,  in  fact  the 
old  lady  in  question  had  just  landed,  and  had 
already  given  vent  to  several  loud  quacks,  by 
which  she  expressed  to  the  surrounding  world 
her  general  feeling  of  content  and  satisfaction 
>vith  herself  and  everybody  else.  The  wag- 
tail, being  a  bird  of  natural  politeness,  civilly 
wished  her  "Good  morning,"  and  received  a 
friendly  quack  in  reply..  As  he  did  not  follow 
up  his  salutation  with  any  further  remarks 
than  the  common  one  that  it  was  very  fine 
weather,  the  duck  perceived  that  he  was  not 
in  his  usual  spirits,  and  presently  asked  him 
the  reason. 

Being  averse  to  concealment,  and,  indeed, 
having  nothing  which  he  desired  to  conceal,  the 
worthy  bird  told  one  tale  while  he  wagged 
another,  and  soon  made  his  friend  acquainted 
with  the  who^e  of  his  story.  The  old  bird 
listened  with  much  attention,  and  blamed  the 
robin  greatly  for  his  impertinence. 

"  But,'  *  she  added,  "  you  must  expect  robins 
to  be  pert  and  unfeeling,  they  always  are  so ; 
I  think  they  catch  it  from  mankind,  with  whom 
they  associate  so  much.  The  only  way  to  deal 
with  such  people  is  to  treat  them  with  the 
most  perfect  contempt.  As  for  the  sparrows, 
however,  their  conduct  is  really  disgraceful.  I 
declare  they  have  behaved  shamefully — as  bad 
as  if  they  were  moorhens  !  " 

In  using  these  words,  the  old  bird  must  be 
understood  to  have  expressed  herself  very 
strongly,  for  it  is  well  known  that  ducks 
detest  and  despise  moorhens,  regarding  them 
as  interlopers  and  intruders  upon  their  own 
domain,  and  as  miserable  imitators  of  the  real 
duck  race.  So  that  when  a  duck  compares 
another  bird  to  a  moorhen,  she  intends  to  pass 
upon  him  the  most  severe  condemnation  in  her 
power. 

The  water- wagtail  listened  with  some  pleasure 
to  these  words,  for  birds,  like  some  human 
beings,  like  to  find  that  people  think  they  have 
been  ill-treated,  and  are  generally  inclined  to 
take  that  view  of  any  transaction  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged.  He  therefore  cordially 
thanked  the  old  lady  for  her  opinion,  and  felt 
better  satisfied  with  things  than  before. 

But  the  duck  quacked  forth  some  further 
observations  upon  the  subject  which   did  not 
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comfort  the  wagtail  in  an  equal  degree.  She 
told  him  that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal 
dignity,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  water- 
wagtails  in  general,  and  for  the  credit  of  the 
medical  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
was  bound  not  to  sit  down  tamely  under  the 
insult  which  he  had  received.  In  his  person 
an  affront  had  been  offered  to  every  bird  who 
studied  medicine  as  an  art,  t)r  who  practised 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  birds. 

In  these  sentiments  the  wagtail  entirely 
agreed,  but  was  obliged  to  confess  to  the 
duck  that  he  did  not  know  what  steps  he  could 
take  to  obtain  redress.  He  was  not  a  member 
of  a  race  of  birds  which  congregate  in  shoals 
like  starlings ;  were  it  so,  he  might  summon  his 
brethren,  and  invade  the  country  and  homes 
of  the  sparrows  who  had  offended  him.  Being, 
however,  a  bird  who  had  only  his  mate  to  look 
to,  and  a  few  couple  of  his  relations  settled 
here  and  there  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
farm-yard,  no  such  demonstration  was  possible, 
even  if  desirable,  and  the  idea  must  therefore 
be  laid  aside  at  once. 

Then  as  to  challenging  the  sparrow  king,  or 
any  of  his  subjects,  to  single  combat;  the 
thing  would  be  ridiculous.  The  days  of  duelling 
had  quite  gone  out ;  the  proposal,  were  he  to 
make  it,  would  bring  down  upon  his  head  the 
ridicule  of  all  birds  of  common  sense,  and 
moreover  he  wa9  by  no  means  inclined  to 
engage  with  any  sparrow  in  a  personal  combat, 
wherein  his  now  respectable  plumage  might 
suffer  more  than  the  dirty  brown  clothing  of 
those  rough  and  hardy  birds.  But  if  neither 
of  these  things  could  be  done,  what  remedy 
was  there  for  a  single  water-wagtail,  however 
good  his  cause  might  be,  against  the  whole 
community  of  sparrows  ? 

To  this  the  duck  replied  that  this  was  all 
doubtless  very  true,  and  would  not  be  denied 
by  any  bird  who  valued  its  character  for  truth- 
telling. 

Nevertheless,  the  ancient  and  rude  manner 
of  deciding  all  quarrels  by  force  had  not  passed 
out  among  birds  and  men  without  leaving  some- 
thing else  in  its  place.  There  were  the  ordi- 
nary law  courts  of  the  country  before  which 
the  sparrow  king  or  his  subjects  might  be 
brought,  although,  being  a  lawless  race,  they 
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would  try   to   avoid   this,  and   even  possibly 
disobey  the  law  if  they  could. 

But,  besides  this,  there  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  to  which  the  wagtail  might 
appeal.  Let  him  call  upon  the  sparrows  for 
payment  for  his  services,  since  they  would  not 
even  condescend  to  thank  him  for  the  same, 
and  if  that  payment  was  refused,  let  him  offer 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
impartial  bird  or  beast. 

The  old  sow  in  the  pig-stye  would  very  likely 
accept  the  office  of  arbitrator,  or,  failing  her, 
one  of  the  barndoor  fowls  would  be  sure  to  be 
willing  to  act,  for  they  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
were  moreover  birds  who  liked  to  deal  with 
such  matters,  and  understood  them  well.  The 
wagtail  bowed  to  the  opinion  of  the  old  duck, 
and  said  that  he  would  certainly  follow  her 
advice,  though  he  did  so  with  'some  misgivings 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  sparrows  would 
receive  it. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  was  the  channel 
through  which  he  should  make  his  views  known 
to  them,  since  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity 
to  go  himself,  and  might  also  expose  him  to 
personal  consequences  of  a  disagreeable  char- 
acter.    He  would  have  been  glad  indeed  if  the 
duck  would  have  taken  the  business  upon  her 
nwn  shoulders,  but  this  she  at  once  and  al- 
together declined,  partly  because,  as  she  said, 
she  never  interfered  with  the  affairs  of  small 
birds,  save  so  far  as  to  give  advice  occasionally 
to  a  personal  friend,  and  secondly,  because  she 
had     business   on    the    pond    which    required 
constant    attention.     Besides    she    could    not 
waddle  up  to  the  house  without  inconvenience, 
and  it  would  be  altogether  unbecoming  and 
unseemly  for  a  person  of  her  age,  rank,  and 
{x)sition  to  undertake  such  an  office. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  wagtail  felt 
at  once  that  he  could  piess  the  matter  no 
further,  and  after  thanking  the  duck  heartily 
for  her  advice,  determined  to  seek  a  messenger 
elsewhere.  There  had  long  been  friendly  re- 
lations between  his  race  and  that  of  the 
chaffinch,  and  to  the  latter  bird  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  apply. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  there 
were  many  chaffinches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  a  highly  respectable  family  had  nested  that 
very  year  on  the  branch  of  the  apple-tree  at 
the  comer  of  the  orchard  nearest  the  pond  on 
the  edge  of  which  the  wagtail  spent  so«  much 
of  his  time.  The  parent  tiirds  of  this  family 
had  never  left  the  place,  and  the  wagtail  met 
the  father  even  as  he  was  leaving  the  duck 
after  the  conversation  Avhich  I  have  narrated. 
He  accosted  the  bird  at  once,  told  his  story, 
and  asked  for  his  assistance. 

Now  the  chaffinch  is  always  a  good-natured 
bird,  and  ready  to  oblige  his  neighbours  if  to 
do  60  be  not  particularly  inconvenient  to 
himself.  So  when  this  cock  chaffinch  heard  the 
request  of  the  water-wagtail,  he  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  earry  his  message  to  the  sparrows, 
with  whom  he  was  not  indeed  on  actual  terms 
of  intimacy,  but  who  were  both  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  of  his  whom  he  felt  he  might 
fairly  approach  on  such  a  matter.  In  the 
winter  time,  when  any  grain  happened  to  have 
been  dropped  about,  or  when  the  children  had 
thrown  out  crumbs  from  the  windows,  he  and 
others  of  his  race  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  flying  down  to  share  the  food  with  the 
sparrows,  and  they  claimed  a  right  in  common 
with  these  birds  to  anything  eatable  which 
could  be  picked  up  from  time  to  time  in  the 
farm-yard. 

So  there  could  be  nothing  wrong  or  intrusive 
on  his  part  in  accosting  the  sparrows  with  a 
view  to  oblige  his  friend  and  neighbour  the 
wagtail.  The  latter  warmly  thanked  him  for 
his  friendly  reply,  and  as  there  was  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  delay,  requested  him  to 
perform  his  kindly  office  that  same  afternoon, 
after  which  the  friends  parted. 

It  was  some  two  or  three  hours  after  this 
that  the  wagtail  was  amusing  himself  upon  the 
faggot  stack  at  the  end  of  the  stable  yard, 
when  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  several  birds 
scolding,  chattering,  nay,  apparently  fighting. 
Casting  his  6yes  around  he  soon  perceived  one 
bird  pursued  by  several  others,  flying  from  the 
direction  of  the  house  towards  the  orchard. 
The  pursuers  were  evidently  sparrows,  but  who 
was  the  pursued  7 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  show  him  that  it 
was  none  other  than  his  friend  and  messenger 
the  cock  chaffinch.     He   seemed   to  fly  with 
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Kome  dilficulty,  whilst  the  sparrows  kept  flying 
up  to  and  round  him,  pecking  at  him,  hustling, 
and  plainly  bullying  him  by  every  means  in 
their  ppwer.  This  they  did  until  he  reached 
the  orchard,  when  several  of  his  own  race  were 
seen  approaching,  and  the  sparrows  flew  back 
to  the  eaves  of  the  house  with  a  twitter  of 
triumph.  Surprised  and  grieved  at  what  he 
saw,  and  fearing  with  too  much  reason  that  it 
might'  be  connected  with  his  own  business,  the 
water- wagtail  hastily  left  the  faggot  stack  and 
flew  towards  the  orchard  to  find  out  the  rights 
of  the  matter,  and  to  discover  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  rude  treatment  of  his  friend. 
He  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  it  had  been 
worse  than  rude. 

The  chaffinch  was  nearly  blind  of  one  eye, 
there  was  a  place  on  his  head  pecked  quite  bare, 
half  his  tail  was  gone,  and  several  of  his  wing 
and  breast  feathers  plucked  out.  In  fact,  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  a  worse  position 
if  he  had  just  been  rescued  from  the  paws  of  a 
kitten. 

In  few*  and  touching  words  he  told  his  story. 
He  had  flown  gaily  o£E  upon  his  errand  on 
behalf  of  the  wagtail,  and  had  first  sought  to 
find  some  of  the  leading  sparrows  in  their 
favourite  fortress — -the  ivy  which  covered  one 
side  of  the  great  house.  Failing  in  this,  he 
came  round  in  front  and  tried  the  Banksia 
roses  with  no  better  success.  Then  he  flew  up 
to  the  eaves  and  found  a  number  of  the  birds 
occupying  themselves  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
sparrows,  chattering  about  their  own  afEairs 
and  those  of  their  neighbours^  and  abusing  the 
starlings  for  building  in  the  chimneys  of  tlteir 
house. 

The  chaffinch  courteously  declared  his  busi- 
ness, and  was  at  first  received  with  a  chorus  of 
laughter  which  promised  little  for  his  success. 
The  sparrows,  however,  said  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  must  be  mentioned  to  the  king, 
who  had  now  quite  regained  his  former  strength, 
and  was  at  that  moment  sunning  himself  in  the 
gutter,  from  whence  he  looked  down  upon  the 
lawn  and  gardens  below  in  the  full  belief  that 
they  were  all  his  own.  As  soon  as  the  chaflinch 
appeared  before  him  the  king  demanded  his 
errand,  upon  which  the  messenger  fairly  stated 
that  the  wagtail  complained  of  having  never  j 
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been  paid  for  his  recent  services,  and  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  ask  payment  on  his  behalf, 
or  that  the  sparrows  would  refer  the  matter  to 
fair  arbitration. 

The  sparrow  king  scarcely  heard  him  to  the 
end  before  he  began  to  scold  after  the  manner 
of  his  race  when  anything  displeases  them. 

"  Pay  a  wagtail !  "  he  cried,  "  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life  I  He  ought  to 
think  it  a  high  honour  to  have  been  allowed  to 
doctor  a  sparrow !  And  what  did  he  do,  after 
all  %  Just  said  what  he  thought  would  be  best, 
and  left  my  own  subjects  to  do  it  all !  Besides, 
I  dare  say  I  should  have  got  well  just  as  soon 
without  him.  Pay  the  wagtail,  indeed !  I 
like  his  impudence  in  asking  it!  And  pray 
what  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mr.  Chaffinch! 
There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  a  meddle- 
some busybody,  who  is  always  interfering  with 
other  people's  afEairs.  Why  most  you  mix 
yourself  up  in  the  wagtail's  ease  )  " 

The  chaffinch,  justly  annoyed  and  offended 
by  this  reply,  began  to  say  that  he  had  been 
called  in  as  an  old  friend  of  one  of  the  parties, 
that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  that  having  been  asked  by  the  wagtail  to 
act  as  his  messenger,  he  had  not  felt  at  liberty 
to  refuse.  The  king  of  the  sparrows  would 
scarcely  hear  him  to  the  end. 

"Nonsense!"  he  broke  in.  "Folly!  you 
stupid  story  teller ;  you  did  it  for  your  own 
fun,  and  because  you  thought  it  would  tease 
the  sparrows  !  You  spy,  you  thief,  you  good 
for  nothing  fellow,  how  dare  you  come  with 
such  messages  to  my  kingdon^f  I'll  not  put 
up  with  it  for  a  moment !  You  chaffinches  are 
not  fit  to  clean  the  tail  feathers  of  a  spanow, 
and  yet  you  act  as  if  you  were  as  good  as  ire 
are.  But  you  sha'n't  insult  us  for  nothing- 
take  that  1  " 

And  without  another  word,  good,  bad  or 
indi£Eerent,  he  flew  suddenly  upon  the  chaffinch 
and  gave  him  a  violent  peck. 

In  an  instant  the  other  sparrows  followed 
their  king's  example,  and  before  the  chaffinch 
knew  where  he  was,  he  found  himself  attacked 
by  more  than  a  dozen  enemies,  who,  if  ther 
could  have  disabled  him  by  breaking  his  wing 
or  stunning  him,  would  probably  have  killed 
him  outright  in  the  gutter.     Fortunately,  ^o^' 
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ever,  the  chaifinch  was  a  hardy  as  well  as  a 
bTave  hird,  and  though  he  suffered  much,  he 
managed  to  fight  his  way  through  his  cowardly 
and  treacherous  foes  in  spite  of  their  superior 
numbers.  Still  they  pecked  and  struck  him 
with  their  beaks  and  wings,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  the  injuries  which  I  have  stated,  before  he 
could  fidrly  get  out  of  the  gutter  and  away 
from  the  house. 

When  the  wagtail  found  him,  he  was  resting 
on  the  grass  beneath  the  large  walnut-tree,  and 
relating  his  adventures  in  doleful  accents  to 
several  of  his  family  and  friends  who  had 
gathered  around  him.  The  wagtail  threw  him- 
self beside  him  apd  fairly  burst  into  tears, 
whilst  he  bewailed  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  his  friend  on  bis  account.  The  chaf- 
finch, however,  bade  him  cheer  up,  since  he  was 
not  mortally  wounded,  and  had,  after  all,  suffered 
whilst  doing  his  duty,  which  was  much  better 
than  if  he  bad  been  justly  punished  for  any 
wrong-doing. 

His  friends  were  much  pleased  with  the 
fortitude  which  the  gallant  bird  displayed,  and 
for  a  few  moments  occupied  themselves  in 
consoling  and  cheering  him  as  well  as  they 
could.  At  this  moment  a  voice  from  the 
branches  of  the  apple-tree  sounded  in  their 
ears. 

"Do  you  birds  mean  to  put  up  with  this 
insult  1"  it  said;  and  all  immediately  turned 
their  eyes  upward  towards  the  speaker.  This 
was  no  other  than  a  tom-tit,  whose  light 
yellow  breast  puffed  out  with  rage  as  be  sat 
and  surveyed  the  scene.  "I  say,"  said  he,  ** I 
don't  think  much  of  you  fellows  if  you  do 
put  up  with  it.  Those  sparrows  think  them- 
selves everybody.  Why  don't  you  go  in  and 
take  their  pride  out  of  them  ? " 

The  birdtf  who  were  gathered  together  below 
the  tree  heard  these  words  with  emotion.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  given  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  did  not  understand  or  appreciate 
the  art  of  war.  Still,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  a  just  cause  for  war  now  existed.  A 
bitter  insult  had  been  put  upon  the  whole 
chaffinch  race  by  the  conduct  of  the  sparrows, 
and  also  upon  the  wagtails,  since  one  of  them 
it  was  whom  the  chaffinch  had  represented. 

More  than  this,  the  highest  and  most  gener- 
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ally  recognised  laws  of  Birddom  had  been 
broken  and  set  at  nought  by  the  attack  upon 
the  person  of  an  envoy,  in  which  capacity  the 
chaffinch  had  been  acting  when  so  cruelly, 
treated.  Nor  could  the  sparrows  allege  that 
the  offence  had  been  committed  by  ignorant  or 
inconsiderable  persons,  since  all  that  had 
happened  had  taken  place  under  the  very  eyes 
of  their  king,  and  even  by  his  command.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  matter  were 
passed  over,  the  law  would  no  longer  be  re- 
spected in  that  farm-yard,  and  the  sparrows 
would  ride— or  fly — roughshod  over  everybody. 
It  was  therefore  quite  necessary  that  action 
should  be  taken,  and  the  spirit  evoked  by  the 
words  of  the  tom-tit  was  soon  found  to  be  such 
as  he  had  probably  expected  and  desired. 

For  tom-tits  are  birds  who  do  not  object  to 
a  fight,  especially  if  it  is  carried  on  by  others, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  stir  up  dissension  if  they 
see  a  good  opportunity.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
tom-tit  had  no  objection  to  lend  his  aid  to  the 
war,  for  he  had  no  friendship  towards  the 
sparrows,  most  likely  because  they,  like  himself, 
were  impudent  birds,  and  had  a  comfortable 
home  in  the  ivy  and  under  the  eaves,  which 
he  should  have  rather  liked  for  himself,  and 
which  accordingly  raised  a  spirit  of  envy  within 
his  yellow  breast. 

However,  it  was  not  envy,  but  a  far  better 
feeling  which  excited  the  majority  of  the  birds 
against  the  sparrows  in  the  present  instance, 
and  they  proceeded  to  take  inamediate  steps  to 
carry  out  the  design  which  had  been  first 
suggested  by  the  tom-tit. 

It  was  at  once  agreed  that  a  council  must 
first  be  held  in  order  to  ascertain  what  birds 
would  be  prepared  to  take  the  field  against  the 
sparrows,  and  afterwards  to  decide  upon  the 
plan  of  the  campaign. 

Accordingly,  the  place  of  meeting  having 
been  fixed  (which  was  the  gate  near  the  pond 
so  often  mentioned  before),  several  leading  birds 
attended,  and  information  was  obtained  as  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  neighbourhood.  Of 
course  the  wagtails  and  the  chaffinches  were 
alike  bound  to  strain  every  nerve  to  ensure 
success  in  this  business.  There  were  not,  indeed, 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  former  race 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  farm-yard. 
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but  it  was  reckoned  that  of  the  latter  at  least 
two  hundred  birds  could  be  collected  without 
difficulty  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  grey  linnets,  some 
fifty  or  sixty,  who  might  be  relied  upon  for 
outpost  work,  though  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  f tvce  the  sparrows  at  close  quarters ; 
whilst  the  green  linnets  avowed  themselves  as 
the  sworn  disciples  of  peace,  and  respectfully 
but  firmly  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  war. 

Not  so  the  robins,  who,  although  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  the  wrens,  and  professing 
religious  sentiments  of  an  exalted  character, 
could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  striking 
a  blow  at  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  to  the 
number  of  sixty  warriors  volunteered  to  assist. 
Thus  it  often  is  that  those  who  claim  to  be 
guided  by  the  highest  and  best  principles,  and 
perhaps  really  intend  to  act  up  to  them,  yield 
to  sudden  temptations,  and  in  the  moment  of 
trial  follow  the  natural  inclinations  of  their 
own  hearts.  The  nightingales  could  of  course 
be  expected  to  take  no  part  save  that  of 
wailing  over  the  dead  on  either  side;  the 
hedge-sparrows  were  the  slaves  and  vassals  of 
their  relations^  and  would  doubtless  be  obliged 
to  aid  them,  and  the  tom-tits  could  only  furnish 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  warriors,  it  being  con- 
sidered utterly  useless  to  press  into  the  service 
the  barrel-tits,  the  long-tailed-tits,  or  the 
smaller  members  of  the  family,  none  of  whom 
could  have  held  their  own  against  a  sparrow 
for  a  moment. 

The  nuthatch  was  a  bird  of  some  value,  not 
so  much  in  actual  battle,  as  from  the  aid  which 
he  was  able  to  supply  in  making  fortifications 
with  his  beak,  being  in  the  habit  of  tapping 
the  trees  as  he  crawled  up  them  in  a  manner 
which  could  be  made  useful  if  any  particular 
tree  had  to  be  defended.  Messengers  had  also 
been  sent  to  the  larks,  who  were  extremely 
well  disposed  towards  the  chaffinches,  and, 
being  haters  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression, wished  every  success  to  the  attack 
upon  the  sparrows,  whom  they  considered  to 
have  been  guilty  of  all  three  in  their  general 
conduct  towards  their  neighbours. 

The  skylarks  however,  who  were  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  their  race,  were  much  en- 
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gaged  in  soaring  and  singing,  and  though  there 
were  a  couple  of  hundred  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard,  not  more 
thaa  fifty  could  be  relied  upon  to  render 
their  assistance,  and  this  would  principally 
be  given  by  hovering  high  in  the  air  so  as  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  informing  the  chaffinches  of  what  they 
saw. 

Meanwhile  the  sparrows  were  on  the  alert. 
They  had  quickly  learned  what  was  going  on 
by  means  of  the  bats,  who  were  accustomed  to 
act  as  spies,  and  inclined  to  aid  their  side  on 
account  of  their  habit  of  hiding  quietly  behind 
shutters  and  in  dark  comers,  where  their 
comfort  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  sparrows. 

The  latter  therefore  secured  their  aid  by  a 
faithful  promise  not  to  chatter  and  quarrel  close 
to  their  hiding  places,  or  to  disturb  their  rest 
more  than  could  possibly  be  helped.  As  to 
fighting,  that  was  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  bats  were  far  too  cowardly  to  think  of 
doing  so  for  a  moment,  and  all  they  could  do 
was  to  fly  out  by  dusk  and  gain  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  movements.  But  in  truth  the 
sparrows  hardly  required  the  assistance  of  allies 
in  the  battle.  They  numbered  fully  two 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors  of  their  own  race, 
besides  at  least  fifty  hedge-sparrows.  More- 
over, the  natural  strength  of  their  position  was 
great;  they  had  undisputed  possession  of  the 
house,  the  roof  of  which,  being  irregular  and 
studded  with  chimneys^  afforded  many  places 
whence  a  stout  defence  against  attack  might  be 
made,  and  many  a  refuge  in  case  of  defeat. 
Then  the  ivy  and  other  creepers  on  the  house 
walls  gave  them  other  posts  of  advantage,  and 
the  eaves  both  of  the  house  and  bam  fornled 
another  defence  agailist  any  adversaries  who 
might  be  bold  enough  to  venture  upon  an 
assault. 

Still,  being  awake  to  the  importance  of  th^e 
occasion,  they  deemed  it  right  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  some  allies,  and  boldly  asked 
help  from  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  These 
birds,  however,  treated  their  advances  with 
contempt,  declaring  that  they  never  meddled 
with  the  affairs  of  little  birds,  and  that  it  was 
an  extremely  impertinent  thing  of  the  sparrows 
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to  trouble  them  upon  the  subject,  which  they 
b^ged  them  never  to  do  again. 

In  fact,  these  songsters  of  the  grove  held 
tfaeir  heads  high,  and  considered  themselves 
qaite  apon  an  equality  with  the  pigeons,  part- 
ridges, and  other  large  birds — so  prone  are 
birds,  as  well  as  men,  to  aim  at  seeming  to 
belong  to  a  class  above  them,  and  despising  in 
tbeir  hearts  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
npoD  a  lower  step  of  the  social  ladder. 

Nothing  abashed,  the  sparrows  made  an 
nttempt  npon  their  old  enemies  the  starlings, 
and  altbongh  they  could  not  have  hoped  for 
their  alliance,  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
their  neutrality,  which  was  indeed  all  that  they 
had  ventured  to  expect.  With  great  tact  and 
craft  they  adopted  tbe  ai^ument  used  by  the 
blackbirds  and  tbruebes,  flattered  the  vanity  of 
the  starlings  by  telling  them  that  they  were 
big  birds,  and  of  course  above  taking  part  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  smaller  races,  but  that  they 
desired  their  good  wishes  as  near  neighbours 
and  accustomed  to  build  their  nests  in  the  same 
chimneys. 

The  starlings  indulged  in  a  few  long  whistles 
during  these  remarks,  but  being  satisfied  with 
the  tribute  paid  to  their  greatness  and  position, 
declared  that  they  should  not  interfere ;  and 
thus  relieved  the  sparrows  from  their  fear  that 


these  more  powerful  neighbours  might  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  driving  them  once 
for  all  from  the  house-roof  which  they  had  so 
long  inhabited.  ' 

They  sought  no  more  allies,  nor  indeed  did 
they  think  they  stood  in  need  of  any,  and 
forthwith  made  every  preparation  for  their 
defence.  Each  end  of  the  bam,  and  the  tops 
of  the  highest  chimneys,  held  a  sentinel  who 
should  give  the  earliest  notice  of  any  advance 
upon  the  part  of  the  enemy,  whilst  .every 
position  on  the  roof  was  strengthened  as  much 
as  could  possibly  be  done. 

The  king  reviewed  his  troops,  and  encouraged 
them  by  stirring  words,  and  the  old  war-song 
of  tbe  sparrows  was  twittered  by  hundreds  of 
feathered  throats : — 

"  Who  cares  for  rohin  redbreast, 

Aad  who  for  chkfliiich  caxtt  T 
To  foce  the  sparrow  Is  a  deed 

Uore  than  the  bravest  dares : 
ThroQghoat  the  world's  wide  r^lons 

Where  shall  you  erer  find 
Binis  bisre,  and  wise,  and  bonntiful, 

M  they  of  sparrow  kind  T 
Then  shout  ye  for  the  sparrow. 

Let  other  birds  give  place. 
And  own  that  we  their  masters  be. 

The  noble  spairow  race ! " 


{To  ha  continued.) 


MEMOIES  OP  BOB,  THE   SPOTTED  TEEEIEE. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HARBISON  WEIR. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Bob's  education  commBDc«s — Astonisliing  proficiency— Leams  several  thieTish  tricks — Becom«9  a  dog  ol 
knowledge,  and  a  conjuror — The  cdacation  of  children  and  pnppies  compared— Both  often  easeatiillr 


^N  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  leisure,  after  such  a  rich 
tiarrest,  my  master  devoted  his 
principal   attention   to  me ;    and, 

in  order  to  amuse  the  languor 

of    idleness,   began   to  t«ach 

me    the    first    rudiments    of 

education. 

Hitherto    this     had     been 

strangely  neglected :    I   had 

long,  indeed,  known  my  own 

name,   and  could   answer   to 

it    when    called ;    but    with 

regard  to  manners,  and  other 

necessary       accomplishments 

for  a  dog  of    my  breed  and 

promise,      I       was       wholly 

ignorant. 
My  owner,  however,  speedily 

discovering  my  docility,  and 

the  pleasure  I  took  in  learn- 
ing   such    little    arts    as    he 

thought  proper  to  teach  me, 

conceived   the    vast    idea    of       "^ 

making  me  an  accomplished 

scholar,   or,  in   other  words, 

a  Doa  OF  KNOWLEt>oE.     After  --^7 

acquiring      the      science      of 
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fetching  and  carrying  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness, I  was  put  on  more  difficult  tAsks.  If 
anything  my  owner  touched  was  left  behind  at 
an  indefinite  distance,  on  the  word  of  command 
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I  retumed  and  brought  it.  And  blame  me 
not,  gentle  reader,  if  I  wae,  in  consequence 
of  learning  this  trick,  frequently  made  an 
agent  in  stealing.  I  knew  not  then  the  dis- 
tinctions of  property,  for  in  the  commonwealth 
of  dogs  all  is  free ;  and  I  thought  it  my  duty 
Co  obBerre  my  instructor's  directions,  re^rdless 
of  other  considerations.  Often  when  he  got 
odmisaion  into  a  house  he  would  put  bis  finger 
on  any  little  article  of  furniture  or  dress  which 
he  knew  I  was  able  to  carry  oS,  and  then 
calling,  "  Bob,  let  us  go,"  merely  to  be  sore 
that  I  noticed  his  motions,  I  was  sent  back  to 
fetch  it,  when  sofficlent  time  had  elapsed  to 


prevent  the  probability  of  suspicion.  Some- 
times the  door  was  shut ;  sometimes  the  prize 
was  snatched  from  my  mouth  as  I  was  in  the 
act  of  bearing  it  away,  and  not  unfreqnently 
I  was  saluted  with  a  kick  or  a  lash  for  my 
rogoiah  attempts ;  but, .  as  I  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded and  caressed  whenever  I  succeeded, 
trilling  obstacles  and  rebuffs  did  not  daunt  my 
resolution. 

He  next  proceeded  to  teach  me  to  pick 
pockets,  simply  by  touching  them,  while  my 
attention  was  directed  to  his  actions ;  but  this 
mauceuvre  was  only  practised  on  himself,  or 
such  of  bis  brethren  as  he  wished  to  entertain 


with  an  exhibition  of  my  attainments.  It  was 
too  dangerous  a  trick  to  put  me  upon,  unless 
when  it  could  be  done  without  the  dread  of  de» 
tection ;  for,  though  the  principles  of  honesty 
did  not  restrain  my  master  from  giving  full 
Hcope  to  my  powers,  the  sense  of  danger 
frec|nently  did. 

Accomplished  in  all  those  arts,  and  some  of 
them  nefarious  ones,  it  must  be  allowed  in  less 
lime  than  could  have  been  expected,  my  tutor 
formed  a  new  and  exteusive  scheme  of  making 
me  subservient  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  and 
of  raisiog  a  fortune  by  my  means. 

Having  aa  old  pack  of  cards,  he  taught  me 

to  distinguish  each,  and  to  bring  it  from  the 
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heap  on  being  named.  He  then  procured  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  printed  on  tbo 
back  of  a  certain  number  of  these  cards ;  and 
afttr  being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  them, 
I  was  taught  by  signs  to  spell  any  person's 
name,  and  to  lay  it  letter  by  letter  at  bis  feet. 
These  were  acquisitions  which  rei]uired  some 
time  to  attain :  but  at  length  I  mastered  them 
completely ;  and  at  every  hotel  for  paupers  was 
called  on  to  display  them  to  admiring  ignor- 
ance, that  I  might  be  habituated  to  face  better 
company. 

Dancing  in  a  harlequin's  jacket,  fencing  with 
a  stick,  and  other  similar  gestic  arts,  were  not 
forgotten  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  my  accom- 
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plishments.  I  thus  became  as  dexterous  in 
gymnastics,  as  I  was  skilled  in  the  learned 
sciences.  Happy  would  it  be  for  youth,  who 
are  bom  to  be  our  superiors,  if,  with  mental 
accomplishments,  they  also  cultivated  manly 
exercises,  and  strengthened  the  body  while 
they  are  improving  the  mind.  Man  seems 
kinder  to  animals  than  to  his  own  race ;  the 
horse  and  the  dog  are  exercised  in  various  ways 
to  promote  agility,  strength,  and  health;  but 
the  young  of  human  kind  are  cramped  in  all 
their  corporeal  energies  by  a  false  and  effeminate 
system  of  education,  equally  destructive  of 
private  happiness  and  public  utility. 

Indeed,  the  scheme  of  fashionable  education 


(I  speak  now  as  a  dog  of  knowledge)  is  as  use- 
less, and  perhaps  as  pernicious,  as  some  of  those 
arts  which  were  taught  me  when  a  puppy :  they 
learn  much  which  it  would  have  been  better 
for  them  never  to  know,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  reader's  humble  servant.  Bob.  But  a  truce 
to  moralising !  I  was  formed  to  be  the  creature 
of  another's  will,  and  therefore  am  not  account- 
able for  involuntary  actions.  Be  the  shame 
and  the  punishment  on  those  who  compel 
animals  to  violate  the  laws  of  unperverted 
nature,  and  taint  the  most  generous  of  quad- 
rupeds with  their  own  base  and  mercenAry 
maxims. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bob  associates  with  dancing  bears  and  monkeys — Carries  away  the  bell  from  them  all,  and  lifts  his  master 
from  walking  in  the  mud  to  riding  in  a  caravan — Single  combat  of  a  monkey  and  a  ball-dog— 
Ludicrous  anecdote  of  a  wig-shifting  block. 


ROUD  of  his  success  as  a  tutor,  and 
ambitious  to  turn  my  talents  to 
his  advantage,  my  master  was  im- 
patient for  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting me  to  the  public.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  address  and  ingenuity,  as  he  wanted  that 
primtim  mobile^  money,  and  besides  was  deficient 
in  the  art  of  conducting  a  public  show,  for  some 
time  he  could  not  hit  on  any  expedient  to 
effectuate  his  purpose.  At  last,  chance,  which 
happens  alike  to  the  wise  and  the  fool,  brought 
about  what  no  foresight  nor  cunning  of  his 
could  devise. 

As  my  master  was  trudging  along,  in  rather 
a  melancholy  mood,  in  order  to  attend  a  fair,  in 
the  usual  routine  of  business,  and  lamenting 
that  he  could  not  convert  the  pearl  in  his  pos- 
session to  a  proper  use,  he  luckily  overtook  a 
leader  of  dancing  bears  and  monkeys. 

This  was  the  fortunate  opportunity  he 
wanted :  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive 
that  this  rencontre  might  be  turned  to  the 
mutual  interest  both  of  the  bear-guardian  and 
himself,  and  therefore  immediately  began  to 
expatiate  on  my  abilities,  and  to  propose  a  part- 
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nership  in  trade,  each  retaining  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  his  own  original  property. 
The  bear  leader  at  once  acceded  to  the  con- 
ditions, and  they  retired  to  the  nearest  alehouse 
in  order  to  have  a  rehearsal,  and  to  arran^ 
matters  for  the  intended  exhibition  at  the  fair 
on  the  morrow.  On  trial  it  was  found  that  I 
verified  all  which  my  master  had  said  in  my 
praise :  and  the  bears  and  monkeys  having  h^l 
much  practice,  of  course  were  also  adepts  in 
their  parts.  I  did  not,  however,  much  like  the 
society  of  such  creatures  at  first;  but  I  Eoon 
-saw  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  a  merit  of 
necessity,  and  to  submit.  The  hug  of  a  bear 
would  have  put  an  end  to  my  existence,  had  I 
provoked  it,  and  the  enmity  of  the  monkeys 
would  likewise  have  teased  me  to  death.  From 
long  experience  I  have  since  found  it  both  safe 
and  wise  to  accommodate  myself  to  existing 
circumstances,  and  to  live  on  amicable  terms  as 
well  with  beasts  as  men. 

It  may  show  courage  to  bite,  and  a  spirit  of 
independence  to  snarl,  but  no  one  ever  secured 
a  friend,  or  disarmed  an  enemy,  except  hy 
mild  and  conciliatory  arts,  which  at  the  same 
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time  are  more  pleasant  to  practise  than  their  | 
oppoeites. 

The  grand,  the  important  day  was  now 
urived,  big  with  the  fate  of  monkeys,  bears 
and  Bob  ;  or,  to  express  myself  in  less  fustian 
liLtLguoge,  the  hour  of  exhibition  drew  near,  and 


our  character  among  the  bumpkins  at  the  fair 
was  soon  to  be  decided. 

The  apartment  was  speedily  filled.  The 
bears  and  monkeys  opiened  the  entertainment, 
and  went  through  their  usual  tricks  with 
sufficient    adroitness ;    but  the  hopes  of    the 


company  evidently  rested  on  me :  and  without  i  dexterity  in  fetching  cards,  spelling  names,  and 
vanity  I   may  affirm,  that  I  performed  all  that        ''  "  "~" 

was  given  out,  and  gained  abundance  of  famo 
and  tit-bits  for  myself,  and  plenty  of  pence  for 
the  portnershiji.     Id  short,  my  reputation  for 
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other  similar*  performances  was  so  suddenly 
blazoned  round  the  fair,  that  many  persons  of 
superior  appearance  visited  me  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  though  tbey  could  not  endure  the  bears 
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and   the  monkeys,  they   tinanimously  agreed      of  admisBion  had  been  double — a  hint  that  waa 
that  I  was  well  worth  seeing,  even  if  the  terms  j  not  lost  in  future  on  the  proprietors.       They 


raised,  indeed,   their    terms  of    admission   in 
several    towns,   cities,   and    places    of    public 


and  yet  more  company  waa   allnred 
to  the  show  than  before.     It  seema  mankind 
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UK  prejudiced  against  what  is  cheap,  and  think 
tliere  must  be  merit  in  what  ia  dear.  My 
performances  were  the  same,  however,  whether 
little  or  much  was  paid  on  entrance ;  jet  I 
became  more  attended,  in  proportion  as  more 
money  was  levied  on  my  visitors.  In  short, 
the  hononrable  proprietors  of  this  motley  show 
began  to  grow  rich,  and  instead  of  walking  on 
foot  from  place  to  place,  they  soon  purchased 
a  caravan,  which  carried    ns  all  in   a   family 

In  this  situation  I  saw  much  of  the  world, 
and  could  ennmerate  many  incidents  redound- 
ing to  my  own  honour ;  but  egotism  is  justly 
despised,  and  therefore  I  refrain. 


I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning  an 
exploit  of  a  f el  low-per former  at  Coventry.  One 
of  our  monkeys,  named  Jack,  was  famous  for 
handling  a  short  stick,  and  using  it  with  dex- 
terity and  effect.  A  butcher's  dog,  of  the 
genuine  bull  breed,  having  been  set  on  to  insult 
Jack,  be  sent  him  away  howling  with  a  single 
blow.  The  butcher,  irritated  at  the  disgrace  of 
his  dog,  offered  to  bet  five  guineas  that  on  such 
a  day  he  vanquished  the  monkey  in  single  com- 
bat. The  bet  was  accepted ;  and  at  the  time 
appointed  the  market-place  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  as  if  the  fate  of  nations  had  depended 
on  the  decision.  The  monkey  was  elevated  on 
a  cobbler's  stool,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 


Mid  armed  with  his  truncheon,  while  the  im- 
[letuosity  of  the  bull-dog  was  redoubled  by  his 
master,  till  the  signal  should  be  given  for  the 
combat  to  begin.  The  critical  moment  being 
arrived,  the  bull-dog  made  a  sjning  at  poor 
Pug,  as  if  he  would  have  swallowed  him  at  a 
mouthful ;  when  his  owner  calling  out,  "Now, 
Jack  !  mind  your  hits.  Jack  !  "  he  leaped  from 
his  stool  on  the  dog's  neck,  and  fixing  himself 
there,  began  using  his  lignum  vitte  stick  with 
such  fury,  that  he  soon  battered  his  antagonist's 
skull,  and  left  him  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  butcher  was  ready  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
his  servant,  and  to  execute  instant  vengeance 
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on  the  monkey;  but  the  spectators  declared 
they  would  not  suffer  foul  play  ;  and  thus  Pug 
came  o£E  with  flying  colours,  and  will  probably 
rank  in  future  history  with  l^idy  Oodiva  and 
other  worthies  of  that  ancient  city. 

An  anecdote  in  which  the  poor  bull-dog,  who 
had  been  thus  sacrificed  to  his  master's  avarice, 
makes  a  conspicuous  figiu«,  may  here  be  recorded 
by  way  of  epitaph.  A  company  of  comedians 
being  to  represent  Lear,  this  butcher  took  a 
seat  in  tbe  front  of  the  pit,  and,  as  usual, 
accompanied  by  his  dog,  which  occupied  the 
same  bench  with  his  master.  In  the  pi'ogress 
of  the  play,  tbe  band  immediately  before  them 
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striking  up,  th«  dog,  probably 
an  amateur  of  music,  put  his 
fore-paws  on  the  rail  of  the 
orchestra,  and  seemed  to  listen 
to  the  notes.  Meanwhile  the 
master's  grease  exuding  with 
the  heat  of  the  house,  he 
took  off  his  wig  to  wipe  away 
the  perspiration.  Seeing  no 
other  coDveiiient  way  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  he  placed  it  on  his 
faithful  servant's  head,  who 
stilt  kept  staring  over  the 
mils.  At  this  instant  Lear 
was  coming  forward,  in  one 
of  the  most  impassioned 
scenes.  The  wiggified  canine 
hero  of  the  cleaver  caught 
the  actor's  eye :  he  totally 
forgot  his  assumed  character, 
and  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  ran  off  the  stage. 
The    audience  at   first  were 


(To  be  contintud.) 


stmck  with  asttmishment,  bat 
the  cause  being  diecovered, 
the  whole  hoose  was  thrown 
into  a  conTnlsive  roar,  and 
the  deepest  tragedy  in  the 
English  language  was  thus 
turned  into  the  most  farcical 
pantomime. 

So-  much  for  the  bntchet's 
bull-dog  of  Coventry.  On 
one  occasion  he  converted 
tragedy  into  a  farm  ;  and  at 
last  the  farce,  in  regard  to 
himself,  became  a  tragedy. 
I  have  frequently  heard 
the  most  trivial  passages  in 
the  lives  of  distinguished 
characters  read  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  I  only  copy  th« 
precedent  set  me  by  man,  in 
giving  him  on  anecdote  of  one 
of  the  chieftans  of   my  own 


RUTH'S     SECRET. 

FOE  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 


TH   was  five    years   old   when   she    gave  a 

most  de-light-ful   sur-prise   to  her  mam-ma, 

and  in-deed  to  all  her  fami-ly.     I  dare  say 

you  would  like  to  know  about  it,  so  I  will 

tell  you. 

Ruth  was  the  young-est  child  in  the  house ;   she  had 

four  big  sis-ters,  and  one  broth-er  who  was  next  in  age  to 

her,  but  three  years  old-er.     Tom  went  to  a  day-school, 

and,  as  he  was  a  sharp  and  in-dus-tri-ous  ht-tle  boy,  he 
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was  ve-ry  for-ward  for  his  age.  Lit-tle  Ruth  was  deli-cate, 
and  as  yet  did  no  les-sons,  for  a  cer-tain  wise  doc-tor  had 
told  her  mam-ma  that  child-ren  were  all  the  bet-ter  for 
not  work-ing  their  lit-tle  brains  be-fore  they  were  sev-en 
years  old.  "  Then  let  them  be-gin  in  eam-est,"  said  he. 
But  Ruth  was  ve-ry  anx-ious  to  read,  so  she  ask-ed  her 
mam-ma  if  she  might  try  and  learn  to  read,  with-out 
hav-ing  regu-lar  les-sons  in  the  school-room.  And  her 
mam-ma  said, — "  Yes,  dar-ling,  cer-tain-ly." 

"  Oh  mam-ma ! "  cried  lit-tle  Ruth,  "  how  I  should  like 
to  spise  you  by  tak-ing  my  turn  in  read-ing  the  Bi-ble 
ev-ery  mom-ing !  I  will  try."  I  must  tell  you  that 
Ruth's  sis-ters  and  broth-er  took  it  in  turn  to  reaJd  a 
chap-ter  in  the  Bi-ble  a-loud  ev-eiy  mom-ing  to  the 
o-thers,  pa-pa  and  mam-ma  al-ways  be-ing  pres-ent. 

Tom  said  he  would  help  his  dear  lit-tle  sis-ter ;  and 
when  he  came  home  from  school  ev-ery  day,  they  would 
sit  to-geth-er  on  a  low  ot-to-man-  in  the  back  draw-ing- 
room,  she  eag-er-ly  leam-ing,  and  he  teach-ing,  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time.  Ruth  had  her  dolls  with  her,  and  the 
eld-ers  of  the  fami-ly  on-ly  said,  "  How  quiet-ly  the  two 
lit-tle  ones  are  play-ing ! "  One  day  a  sis-ter  ask-ed  Ruth 
what  she  and  Tom  were  play-ing  at  so  quiet-ly,  and  lit-tle 
Ruth  laugh-ed  and  said,  "  That's  a  sec-ret."  But  in  this 
way  the  child  leam-ed  to  read,  and  one  mom-ing,  be-fore 
her  sixth  birth-day,  she  as-tonish-ed  all  the  fam-i-ly  by 
read-ing  out  a  chap-ter  in  the  Bi-ble  as  well  as  any  of 
them ;  not  miss-ing  any  hard  words,  and  mind-ing  all  her 
stops.  When  she  saw  how  sur-pris-ed  they  were,  she 
laugh-ed — ^her  lit-tle  faoe  all  dim-pled  with  ftin — ^as  she 
said,  "  That  was  the  se-cret." 
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A  COMEDIETTA. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON^G. 

EsDBAD  "I King  of  Wiseania, 

SiMLi     / A   Wizard. 

Popinjay Prince  of  YancUee. 

PiROUETTA Frince88  of  tJte  Cutaway  Islands. 

Julia Maid  of  Honour  to  the  'Princess. 

The  Puppet A  Dancing  DoU. 

CoUBTIEBSy   ETC. 

COSTUMES. 


EsDRAD  should  he  dressed  in  short  red,  or  other 
velvet  knickerbockers,  and  tunic,  witli  a  cap  of  tJis 
sanie  colour ;  lacs  ruffles  and  white  slashings  on 
the  sleeves. 

As  tJie  Wizard,  lie  should  wear  over  this  a 
loose  long  robe  that  may  he  easily  thrown  off,  also 
a  hood  and  white  heard. 

Popinjay,  the  same  style  of  dress  as  Simli,  hut 


costume,  black  tail-coat,  white  tie,  d:c. ;  tli^e 
winding  him  up  may  he  capitally  managed  hy 
turning  a  toy  rattle  behind  his  back. 

Pirouetta,  a  long  dress  of  silk  or  otiier 
material,  ornamsiited  with  lace  and  jewels 
ad  lib. 

Julia,  a  slwrt  dress  with  top  of  anotJter  colour 
looped  up  over  it ;  mob  cap. 


as  gay  as  possible,  \       Courtiers  and  Ladies  in  as  varied  costume  as 

77te    Puppet    sJiovld    wear    correct    evening  !  possible. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

A  room   in  tlie  palace   of  tlie  Princess  ;    rows   of  dancing    hoots,   sJioes,   and  slippers   of  all 
descriptions  lying  mi  floor  and  tables.     Julia  discovered  dusting  tliem  with  small  brush, 

Julia,  taking  up  a  pair  and  examining  them,.  My  goodness  me  1 

Well !   such  extravagance  I  ne'er  did  see ! 
Two  holes  as  large  as  windows  in  each  shoe  I 
The  treasurer  has  reason  to  look  blue, 
Such  bills  for  slippers  as  he  has  to  pay! 
Upon  my  word !   'twas  but  the  other  day 
Her  Royal  Highness  went  and  ordered  twenty ; 
I  ventured  to  suggest  half  that  were  plenty, 
But  she  would  have  her  way,  and  she  was  right. 
For  not  one  decent  pair  is  left  to-night; 
Most  ladies'  maids  (to  let  alone  princesses'). 
Get  all  their  mistresses'  old  shoes  and  dresses. 
But  I,  unlucky  girl !    don't  get  a  chance, 
Her  shoes  can  seldom  e'en  survive  one  dance  1 
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Snter  Pieoubtta,  dancinrf. 

PiROiETTA.    Ah  !   Julia,  have  you  set  out  nil  my  shoos, 
I  wish  a  strong  pair  for  to-night  to  choose, 
Another  suitor's  coming,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
And  won't  I  show  him  how  a  valse  should  go  I 

[DaneoB  about   the  room,  taking  up  Jirst  one  pair  of  ahoes,  thtn  anotier,  aii(( 
Uirowing   them   down  with   an   air  of  disgust;  itaitda  afiil  he/ore  JuLU 
with  a  pair  in  her  Jianda. 
PiKOUETTA.    Why  Julia  !   not  a  slipper's  fit  to  wear. 
Go  instantly,  and  fetch  another  pair. 

JvLiA,    Your  Royal  Highness,  please,  you  fiave  no  more. 
PiBOUBTTA,   What  nonsense!  where's  the  crimson  pair  I  wore) 


Julia.    You  kots  them.  Madam,  and  you  wore  them  out 
When  dancing  at  the  Duke  of  Pumpkin's  rout. 

PiBOL'ETTA.    Well,  where's  the  satin  pair  all  trimmed  with  lace. 
To  aay  they're  worn  out  too,  you've  not  the  face  I 

Jl'lia.    Oh  yes,  the  day  the  Prince  of   Smyrna  c:;mo 
(He  of  your  beauty,  too,  had  heard  the  fame), 
You  danced  from  midnight  until  nearly  noon. 
At  lost  the  poor  young  prince  was  like  to  tiooon. 

PniouETTA  (imjxitientli/).    Oh  yes!   a  breathless  ape,  no  match  for  me. 
But  wero  the  shoes  worn  out  so  soon  as  ho  1 

Julia.    Indeed  they  were,  you've  not  a  new  pair  left, 

PiROUETTA.    Unhappy  maid ! — of  all  my  shoes  bereft. 

[Taking  out  Iter  watch,  and  looking  at  the  lli-' 

PicouETTA.    Upon  my  word,  the  hour  is  growing  lato, 
And   I  must  meet  my  auitor  in  due  st^'.te ; 
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Here,  bring  my  crown,     [Julia  fetches  a  crovm ;  Fbincess  puts  it  on,  titling  doum. 

And  now  some  bracelets,  too,  [Jxjjaa /etc/tea  some. 

My  royal  mantle,  .  [Julia  throws  it  over  Iter  s/iotdders. 

Now  I  think  111  do ! 

The  dancing  shoes  alone  are  what  I  lack. 

Go,  Julia,  buy  some,  and  come  quickly  back. 

[Exit  Julia,  carryinrf  with  lier  Hie  otiier  shoes, 
[Pbincess  tccUks  slowly/  up  and  doivn  and  sighs. 
PiROUETTA.   I'm  seventeen,  a  marriageable  age, 
Still  no  one  my  affections  can  engage. 
I  ottght  to  marry  for  the  nation's  sake, 
So  say  my  ministers,  but  they  mistake 
If  they  suppose  that  my  determination 
Will  soon  be  altered — just  to  please  the  nation. 
I'm  glad  a  Tory  government's  in  now. 
For  it  to  my  prerogative  will  bow. 
The  Liberals  might  chance  to  think  it  odd 
My  feet  were  so  extravagantly  shod ; 
They  might  curtail  my  shoe  money :  dear  me. 
The  shoemakers  would  heavy  losers  be. 

{With  imjxyrtance.)  And  anything,  you  know,  that's  good  for  trade^ 
Must  be  employed,  whate'er  objection's  made ! 
{Suddenly  starting.)  Ah !   now  my  feet  again  to  dance  do  tingle, 
Alas!   the  chances  are  that  I  keep  single, 
For  surely  I  shall  ne'er  a  partner  find 
Who'll  dance  as  k)ng  as  ever  I've  a  mind  I 
They're  all  so  weak — they'll  dance  an  hour  or  two, 
And  then  they'll  say,  "  I'm  tired  now,  aren't  you  % " 
Two  kings,  and  one  young  prince  I've  danced  to  death. 
All  fail  to  win  me — ^just  for  lack  of   breath  ! 
But  when  one  comes,  who'll  dance  as  long  as  me, 
I  vow  that  I  will  then  his  consort  be! 

Enter  Julia  unth  a  pair  qf  shoes. 

Julia.   Madam,  your  shoes — and  at  the  palace  gate 
The  prince  and  all  his  retinue  now  wait ; 
I  saw  him  from  the  lattice ;   oh !   'tis  brave 
To  see  the  pennons  and  the  feathers  wave, 
A  train  of  knights  so  long,  I  could  not  "seo 
The  farthest  off;   they  rode  right  gallantly, 
Their  helmets  and  their  breastplates  shone  like  gold, 
Such  blazonment  I  never  did  behold  I 

PiBOL^ETTA.  I'm  glad  the  prince  is  here  I     Hurrah  1   what  fun, 
I  think  hell  be  fatigued  before  I've  done. 

Now  Julia,  child,  the  shoes.  [Sits  down  while  Julia  puts  them  on. 

(Princess  dances  a  little.)   Ah !   these  are  prime ; 
Now  come  along  v»'ith  me,  there's  lots  of  time. 

[Advances  to  talce  Julia  round  tJic  tcaist ;  Julia  shrinks. 
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PiBOUETTA.    I  must  have  one  preliminary  turn; 
What,  ** cannot*^  Julia,  then  'tis  time  you  learn! 

[Dances  round  the  room  wWt  the  unimUing  Julia. 

Julia  {out  of  brecUh),   Oh  !    stop,  your  Highness !    I  can  hardly  stand, 
Have  mercy,  Tm  no  suitor  for  your  hand ! 

[Princess  conquering  Iter,  goe$  on,  wJt/en  trumpets  sautvl, 

PiBOUETTA.   Ah  1   here  he  comes ;  now  Julia,  stand  aside, 
Adjust  my  train,  I  must  be  dignified ! 

[Trumpets  and  mttsic  sound  outside ;  Princess  slowly  ascends  tlie  thrtmCy  and 
folds  Aer  arms  tmth  extreme  dignity,  Julia  stands  on  one  side;  etUer^ 
\st,  a  Trumpeter y  2nd,  a  Drummer,  followed  by  Courtiers  wlu>  t/iorc/i 
round,  hoioing  to  the  Princess,  and  range  t/temselves  on  either  side  of  Iyer  ; 
last  of  all  enters  Prince  Popinjay,  wJu>  falls  on  one  knee  before  dte 
thrmie. 

Prince  (in  a  tone  of  devotion).    Your  Royal  Highness ! 

Princess  (haug/Uily),   Sir,  I  hope  you're  well. 

Prince  {passionately).    Could  I  be  otherwise  ] 

Princess  (sJmrply),    Sir,  pray  don't  dwell 
Upon  such  details,  for  cela  va  sans  dire 
That  I  am  lovely,  that's  what  brought  you  here  ! 
I'm  sick  of  flattery,  no — pray  don't  speak, 
I'm  quite  convinced  that  you'd  say  something  weak. 
And  weakness  I  can't  bear ;  but  by  the  way. 
Do  you  intend  to  kneel  down  there  all  dayl  [Prince,  rising  embarrassed. 

Prince,  Madam,  your  goodness  and  your  condescension — 

Princess  (sarcastically).    Your  Royal  Highness !   pray  sir,  do  not  mention 
(Suddenly  changing  manner,)   No,  what  a  fool  I  am,  I  was  most  pert, 
Your  pardon,  prince,  but  sharp  words  never  hurt. 
The  fact  is,  sir,  success  in  your  design 
Depends  upon  a  little  whim  of  mine ; 
I  have  a  passion,  sir,  for  dancing,  and 
Have  vowed  I  never  will  bestow  my  hand 
On  any  one,  until  a  prince  I  see 
Who's  able  to  go  on  as  long  as  me ! 

Prince.    Madam,  I  know  your  passion  for  the  dance. 
And  venture  to  imagine  I've  a  chance 
Of   winning  your  fair  hand  ;   I  too  delight 
In  dancing  frequently  the  live-long  night. 
The  galop,  polka,  valse,  mazurka  too, 
I  shall  be  pleased  and  proud  to  dance  with  you ; 
My  dancing  has  been  always  much  admired. 

Princess  (interrupting).    The  question  is,  how  soon  you  will  be  tii^l 

Prince.    Your  Highness  need  not  fear,  I  will  not  stop 
Until  your  Mightiness  is  like  to  drop ! 

Princess.   You're  very  rash,  my  Lord,  in  what  you  say. 
Perhaps  you'll  rue  it  ere  you  go  away  I 

Princ^e  (bowing  incredulously).   And  how  soon.  Madam,  may  I  have  the   pleasme 
In  your  fair  company  to  tread  a  measure  1 

Princess.   At  once  for  all  I  care,  but  first  some  wine ! 
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For  I  must  pledge  me  with  this  guest  of  mine. 

[Exit  one  Coubtieb  who  re-enters  vnth  a  stiver  goMet,  whicJi  lie  presents  on  one 
knee  to  tJie  Pbincess  ;  as  site  drinks,  trumjjets  are  bloion.  She  liands  it 
to  the  Fbince,  who  passes  it  on  to  iJue  attendants,  * 

Pbincess.   My  Lord,  I  would  propose  that  first  of  all. 
All  our  attendants  should  commence  the  ball. 
I'll  be  spectator,  sir,  and  with  the  rest 
You'll  dance  the  Minuet,  and  show  your  best. 

{Turning  to  attendants,)  My  Lords  and  Ladies  take  your  places,  pray, 
Strike  up  the  music  !     Now  then,  dance  away  !  [Pbincess  daps  her  hands. 

\Th6  Pbince  offers  his  arm  to  Julia.  The  Coubtiebs  take  each  a  lady,  and 
the  Minuet  is  danced, 

[Pbincess  claps  her  hands  again.      Music  and  Dancing  cease, 
Pbincess.   "Well  now,  Sir  Prince,  'tis  time  for  me  to  dance, 
like  other  suitors  you  must  take  your  chance. 

{To  attendants,  mischievorisly.)  I  cannot  promise  that  he  shall  be  taken, 
But  most  indubitably  he'll  be  shaken! 

Pbince  {sententiously).   Whatever  else  may  shake,  my  love  for  you — • 
Pbincess  {sharply).   How  often  must  I  tell  you  HuU  won't  do  1 
I  won't  be  flatter' d,  what  I  want  and  seek 
Is  no  fine  courtier,  silver-tongued  and  sleek ; 
No  I   all  I 'Want's  a  partner,  swift  and  strong— 

You  think  you  are?  [Pbince  hows  low, 

Pbincess.  You  do !  then  come  along. 

[Pbince  liands  lier  down  /roni  the  throne.     A  Polka  is  played.      Tlvey  begin 
to  dance. 
Pbincess  {still  dancing).   This  is  too  slow,  they  should  play  twice  as  fast; 
{MischievotAsly.)   What,  don't  you  like  it.  Prince,  you  look  aghast! 

[Pbince  gasping,  as  tlte  music  becomes  louder. 
Pbince.    Oh,   yes — 'tis  charming — charming — I  am  sure — 
You  dance — so  well — 'tis  such  a  first-rate  floor. 

[TItey  dance  on  in  silence /or  Uie  next /ew  miniUes. 
Pbince  {gasping  still  more).   Princess !   I  say,  do  you  feel  quite 
As  if  you  should  go  on  like  this  all  night) 

Pbincess.    Oh,  yes,  'tis  charming  1   oh  1  'tis  like  a  dream, 
Almost  like  floating  through  the  air  we  seem ! 

Pbince  {gasping  more  and  more).   I  say!  I'm  not  the  least  bit  tired,  you  know. 
But  you— ^you — oughtn't  such  a  pace  to  go— 
For  you — ^might — do — ^yourself  some  serious — ^harm; 
Pray  stop — and  take  some  rest  upon  my 'arm. 

Pbincess  {miscfiievously).   Oh!   thanks,  my  Prince,  you  really  are  most  kind. 
But  this  I  don't  the  least  fatiguing  find. 

[Another  few  minutes,  and  the  Pbince  chokes  and  gasps,  and  finally  sinks 
doum  on  the  floor.  , 

Pbince.  Ah,  I  can't  breathe  I  you've  killed  me,  cruel  maid.     [Mueic  stops  abruptly. 
Julia  {ctside).   Indeed  she  has,  I'm  terribly  afraid ! 
Pbincess  {scornfully).   Bring  salts,  bring  vinegar,  the  creature's  faint. 
Such  sorry  dancers  would  provoke  a  saint  I 

[PBINCB88  turns  on  her  lieel,  while  attendants  carry  out  Pbince. 
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PBiNCEse  {aio7t«).    Unhappy  wretch  I     Is  there  upon  the  earth 
Of  proper  daucers,  such  a  dreadful  dearth  1 
And  is  it  fated  that  1  never  meet 
A  boon  companion  in  the  pastime  sweet  1 
Men  are  deceivera,  'tis  too  sadly  true, 


Yon  ne'er  can  tnist  a  word  they  eay  to  yon; 
AJtho'  that  they  can  dance,  they  vow  and  swet 
Kot  one  I've  met  with  can  an  hour  bear. 
These  sad  reflections  almost  make  me  weep: 
I'll  go  and  seek  oblivion  in  sleep. 


ACT  II.     THE  SAME, 


Unter  Julia,  leko,  at  tlie  arranges  _fiower»,  tings  to  tlie  air  of  "Gin  a  hodtf." 

A  weary  world,  a  weary  world, 

For  who  gets  what  he  wishes  I 

And  some  must  rule,  and  some  must  serve 

(Few  think  they  get  what  they  deserye). 

And  some  must  wash  the  dishes. 

A  weary  world,  a  weary  world, 
And  all  folks  have  their  fancies. 
Yet  'tis  the  lot  of   one  to  dust 
(And  e'en  content  ourselves  we  must). 
While  t'other  plays  nnd  dances. 


A  weary  world,  a  weary  world, 
But  grumbling  does   no  good,  Birs, 
For  here  we  are,  and  can't  away 
(And  if   the  truth  we  were  to  eay), 
We  wouldn't  if   we  could,  sii-a. 

[While  she  ainga  Oie  last   verse,  Jmmng  lier  back  to  tfa   t/trone,  enters  Simli, 
idio  teat*  kimMelf  on  it. 

Simli.    Your  song,  my  pretty  maiden,  does  you  credit. 

Julia  {twming  roittut  startled).    Good  gracious  me  I  whoever  can,  tiave  said  it  J 
{Seeing  Simli.)   Upon  my  word !     "Well  sir,  you're  very  calm, 
Do  you  know  that's  a  throne? 

Simli.  And  where's  the  harm  1 

Julia.    The  barm,  indeed,  you  impudent  old  chap  I 
iler  Eoyal  HighncBs— 


Simli.   Just  now  takes  a  nap ; 
1  know  it.     I  inquired  at  the  gate. 
The  porter  bade  me  in  the  chamber  wait. 

Julia.    Well,  how  the  porter  ever  could  admit — 
He  must  have  gone  quite  mad. 

Simli.  Ko,  not  a  bit; 

He  was  most  courteous,  which,  sad  but  true, 
Is  more,  my  girl,  than  can  be  said  for  you. 

Julia.    Upon  my  word  I     But  really  till  I  know — 

Simli.    My  raiik,  you  think,  you  no  respect  need  show  t 
And  these  white  hairs,  don't  itiey  command  respect } 
Because  I'm  poor,  wouldet  treat  me  with  neglect  % 

Julia  (atide).    What  strange  ideas  this  old  man  has  got. 
(To  Simli.)   You  speak  just  like  a  king. 
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SiMLi.  But  that  I'm  not; 

I  c«ime  to  see  your  mistress. 

Julia.  She's  in  bed. 

SiMLi.    I  know,  so  wish  to  speak  to  you  instead.  *w 

Julia.   Well,  sir,  speak  on,  I'm  ready  quite  to  hear — 

SiMLi.    I  am  a  wizard  ;  [Julia  atcirts  back. 

Nay,  yon  need  not  fear: 
I  hear  that  this  whole  nation's  in  distress, 
Caused  by  the  wilfulness  of  your  Princess; 
She,  if  IVe  rightly  heard,  does  still  refuse 
A  prince,  as  partner  of  her  throne,  to  choose. 

Julia.    Yes,  that  is  so;  but  what  on  earth,  sir,  you 
Can  have  with  these  affairs  of  state  to  do — 

SiMLi.   You  cannot  think]     I'll  tell  you,  if  you  wait, 
I'm  come  to  help  her  Highness  to  a  mate. 

Julia.    A  mate !   but  do  you  know  what  she'll  require  1 

SiMLi.   A  dancer,  who  is  never  apt  to  tire ; 
You  see,  I  know  it  all,  but  what  I  want 
Is  you.  Miss  Julia,  for  a  confidante. 

Julia.    You  know  my  name ! 

SiMLi.  Yes,  perfectly,  you  see, 

There's  nothing  in  this  wide  world  hid  from  me ; 
Kow  to  some  quiet  chamber  take  me,  please, 
Where  we  can  talk  together  at  our  ease. 

Julia  (aside),   I  daren't  refuse!     I  hope  I  don't  do  wrong 
To  countenance  a  wizard.     {To  Simli.)    Come  along! 

[Eoceu7U,  Julia   leading  the  \cay, 

Ent&i^  Princess.     Tlvrows  lieraelf  into  a  cltair,  yawning. 

Princess.   Heigho !   I  hope  no  suitor'll  come  this  morning. 
They  should  by  other  victims  now  take  warning.        [Walks  up  and  dotoiv   ifte  room. 
What  shall  I  do?     Well,  just  to  drown  my  cares, 
I'll  look  a  little  into  state  affairs. 

[Draics  forward  a  cfiair  and  basketful  of  papers  to  imting-taUe,  secUs  herself; 
takes  u]}  a  paper. 
Let's  see,  what's  this  1     "  Petition  for  relief. 
The  enormous  and  oppressive  price  of  beef." 
That's  very  dry!     /  don't  care  what  they  eat, 
But  mutton's  excellent  by  way  of  meat. 
So  let  them  starve  on  that! — ^What  have  we  heref 
Complaint  of   duties  that  are  laid  on  beer; 
Who  took  that  up]     Some  prosy  old  M.P., 
For  his  constituents'  pleasure,  probably; 
Now  what  comes  next?     Some  papers  I  must  sign; 
An  execution]  no  affair  of  mine! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown : 
That's  very  true,  I  think  I'll  put  mine  down. 

[Removes  crotcn,  lies  back  in  chair,  amis  folded.      Knock  heard  at  the  door. 
Princess  starts  up,  seizing  a  pen,  quickly  begins  to  write, 
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pBiKCESS.    Who's  there  1     I'm  Awry  with  afioirs  of  Etate; 
What  is  your  basinesst — you  must  really  irftit. 

EiiUt  Julia.    I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon,  but  a  man 

Entreats  to  see  you. 

Princess  (wttA  dignily).    Very  well,  he  can. 
(Atide.)   An  intemiption  is  a  precious  boon, 
I  couldn't  work  like  this  till  nearly  noon  I 

Julia.    'Tis  a  wise  man,  your  Highness,  very  old. 
He  says  that  he's  of  your  desire  been  told. 
To  find  a  husband  who  can  dance  like  you : 
He  says  he  thinks  he  knows  of   one  who'll  do. 

Frinl'ESS  {joiifvlly).    Then  show  him  in  at  once !     I  should  be  gh^d 
To  think  the  very  rnnallest  chance  I  had ! 

[£xit  Julia,     SnUr  Sihli,  the  tame.     Fbini'esh  advances  to  vi^tt  /tint. 

Pbincesr  {bowing  graciously).  Good  morning,  sir. 

SiuLT.  The  some,  my  child,  to  thee,    • 

Although  a  wilful,  wayward  maid  you  be. 


Princess  (atide).    Well,  he's  a  wizard,  I  must  speak  him  fair. 
Else,  should  another  so  address  me  dare. 
He'd — catch  it  pretty  hot ! 
{To  81ULI.)   Pray  take  a  seat. 

SiHLi,  seating  himte{f  on  the  throne,  motions  Pkikcess  to  hit  feet ;  Pbincbbs 
starts  back  indignantly. 
SiHLi,   That  youth  should  reverence  old  age  is  meet, 
Kay!  be  not  proud,  for  those  my  help  who  seek. 
Must  be  in  manners,  and  in  posture  meek. 

Princess.    Well,  since  it  must  be  sol  \SiU  at  his  feet. 
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SiMLi.   Now  your  request. 

Princess.   "Well,  what  I  want  to  have  's,  the  very  best 
Of   dancers  that  can  possibly  be  found. 

SiHLi.  Stop!  what  t«  dancing?    Whirling  round  and  round 
To  sound  of  music,  till  the  night's  half  gone, 
And  morning  finds  the  dancers  worn  and  wan ; 
You  want  a  dancer? — Eh,  you  like  to  see 
The  ballet-dancers  twirling  dexterously : 
You  want  another  dancer  for  your  corps  ? 

Fbincess  (pettisJdy).   You  do  not  understand  me,  I  am  sure, 
I  want  a  huahand. 

SiMLi.  Why,  you  said  a  dancer/ 

Pbincess.   And  so  I  did. 

SiMLi.  Now,  child,  my  questions  answer. 

Pbincess.   Just  let  me  ask  you  though,  sir,  what  you  mean 
By  saying  "  child,*'  when  I  am  seventeen  f 

SiMLi.   If  you  were  seventy  'twould  be  the  same, 
'Tis  centuries  since  /  to  this  world  came. 
Now,  should  your  husband  be  more  grave  or  gayt 
Must  you  or  he  most  often  get  their  wayl 
What  shall  his  manners,  his  opinions  be) 

Pbincess.   Oh!  never  mind,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me. 

SitfLi.   But  what  about  his  looks )  shall  he  be  fair 
Or  dark,  or  what) 

Pbincess.  I  really  do  not  care! 

SiMLi.   His  politics) 

Pbincess.  Oh!  I  don't  care  a  fig 

For  stubborn  Tory  or  for  headlong  Whig. 

SiMLi.   But  say,  what  character  do  you  prefer) 
A  weakling,  who  in  all  things  will  defer 
To  your  opinion,  or  a  stronger  one 
Who'll  not  consult  you  as  to  what  is  done) 
D'you  like  a  man  who's  always  talking  sense, 
Or  one  whose  faculty  for  fun's  immense) 
One  who  can  give  you  useful  information. 
One  who  indulges  oft  in  lamentation 
Over  the  state  of  your  finance  and  nation. 
Or  one  who  e'er  the  brightest  side  will  see. 
And  ever  easy  and  content  will  be) 
Say,  child,  what  qualities  should  he  possess) 

Pbincess  [yawning).   I  find  this  very  dow  I  must  confess, 
I've  told  you  lots  of  times  that  all  I  seek 
Is  one  who'll  dance,  if  need  be,  for  a  week. 

SiMLi.   Why,  silly  child !  your  feelings  you  mistake, 
'Tis  not  a  husband  that  you  wish  to  take. 
It  is  a  puppet^  'tis  a  toy  that  jumps, 
A  doll  in  evening  clothes  and  dancing  pumps. 
Now,  I'm  a  wizard,  as  you  know  by  now. 
And  I  will  undertake  to  show  you  how 
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Your  'wish,  thoagh  eilly,  mfty  be  gratified ; 

Wait  here  a  moment  while  I  step  attide.  [ExU  Sihli. 

Princess.    A  strange  old  maul — be  interest*  me  tbough, 
Before,  I've  ne'er  been  spoken  to  just  so. 

Re-cnier  Siuli,  jmaking  in  tice   Puppet  wrapped  in  paper, 

SiKLi.    This  paper  parcel,  child,  that  here  you  see, 
Containfi  a  rtrange  machine  once  made  by  me.       [He  ttntiea  the  parcel  at  he  tpedka. 
'Twill  dance,  you'll  find,  in  quite  a  graceful  way. 
And  has  as  much  as  nuiat  young  men  to  say. 

[He  eets  l/ie  Puppet  on  its  feet,  and  winde  it  up;   it  liatuxa  round  l/ie  room. 

pBiNtxss  (delighted).    Oh  !  what  a  charming  thing,  a  tAoutand  thanks : 
No  need  of  husbands  with  their  foolish  pranks; 
I'll  M«eer  marry,  thia  is  all  I  need  ! 
{Clatping  Iter  Itanda.)    Oh,    Mr.    Wizard  1    you're  a  friend  indeed 


SiHLt.   But  stop  a  bit,  and  give  the  thing  a  chance. 
Just  puU  that  string.  [Pbincess  obeys. 

Puppet  {in  cracked  voice).   Aw !    may  I  have  a  dance  I 

PaiNCEss.    With  pleasure  1     What  a  wonderful  invention  I 
How  shall  I  pay  you,  sir! 

SiHLt.  You  must  not  mention 

Baward  or  payment  till  to-morrow  week. 

When  I  once  more  the  palace  gaten  will  seek  ;  , 

If  Ktill  with  your  new  toy  you're  quite  delighted, 
Twill  be  high  time  for  me  to  be  requited: 
But  take  a  turn. 

[He  places  the  Puppet's  arm  rtmwi  Oie  Phincbss,  and  they  dance  round. 

BiULi.    Kow  pull  the  string  once  more.  [Pbincess  does  so. 

PuPPiCT.    Aw !    weally,  isn't  this  a  charming  floor  1 


JPirouetta. 


Princess.   Oh,  capital !    How  clever ! 

SiMLi.  Now  again.  [Princess  p^U  agmu 

Puppet.    How  tewihly  we've  suffered  from  the  wain. 

Princess  pulh  string  again.   Aw!   what  wefweshment  will  you  take! — ^an  ice! 

Princess  path  again,   Pway  don't  you  think  my  shirt-studs  wather  nice) 

SiMLi.   There,  that  is  all,  your  toy  can  say  no  more. 
And  may  you  never  find  those  words  a  bore! 
As  often  as  you  choose  they  will  repeat ; 
Now,  au  revoir,  Princess,  next  week  we  meet. 

Princess.   Good  bye!   you  have  removed  my  troubles  all. 
My  life  will  be  one  long-continued  ball ! 

[Exeunt  omnes,  Simli,     Puppet  and  Princess  dancing. 


ACT  III.     THE  SAME. 


A  week  luxs  elapsed,     Julia  discovered  setcing, 

Julia.   I  would  my  mistress  were  a  happy  bride. 
And  then,  perhaps,  she  would  be  satisfied  ; 
I  wish  that  wizard  had  been  far  from  here 
Before  he  gave  her  that  absurd  idea! 
A  puppet  for  a  husband !    quite  absurd, 
Such  utter  nonsense  never  has  been  heard  ; 
All  he  told  me  was  that  he  thought  he  knew 
A  husband  who  would  suit  her — 

Wizard  {from  witliout).  Very  true.  [Julia  starts  up;   enter  Simli. 

Simli.   And  so  you  thought  that  I'd  deceived  you  quite, 
And  told  a  pack  of   stories, — ain't  I  right?  ^ 

Julia  {looking  down).   Well,  sir,  I'm  sure — > 

Simli.  There,  never  mind,  but  say- 

How  does  your  mistress  get  on  day  by  day! 

Julia.  She's  very  well,  but  that  great  doll  you  gave  her — 

Simli.   Does  not  from  all  her  peevish  humours  save  her) 
I  thought  as  much,  I  calculated  so, 
You  think  she  finds  its  conversation  slow? 
But  with  herself  to  talk  would  give  me  pleasure, 
Gro  and  inquire,  please,  if  she's  at  leisure. 

[Eont  Julia  ;   Simli  toalks  up  aixd  doum,  the  room. 
Simli.    'Tis  odd  enough  that  I  this  trouble  take 
For  such  a  wilful,  wayward  maiden's  sake  i 

Enter  Princess  tvith  a  despondent  air. 

Princess.    Good  morning,  sir;  I'm  pleased  to  see  you  here. 

Simli  {aside).   And  yet  I'm  far  from  welcome,  that  is  clear. 
To  Princess.   I  came  as  I  had  promised ;  now,  speak  out 
And  tell  me  what  that  gloomy  look  's  about  1 
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When  last  I  saw  you,  you  were  full  of  joy, 
And  quite  enchanted  with  your  dancing  toy. 

Pbincess  {sighing  Jieavily),   Ah  me!  that  toy. 

SiMLi.  What !  have  you  let  it  fall  1 

Or  had  too  much  of  "  one  continued  ball " ! 

Princess  {crying).   Don't  mock  me,  sir,  the  matter  is  too  grave. 

SiMLi  {kindly).   No,  no,  don't  cry,  a  wizard's  power  may  save  j 
Whatever  be  your  grief,  in  me  confide. 

Pbincess.    I  will,  for  'tis  no  use  the  cause  to  hide: 
At  first  your  puppet  gave  me  great  delight, 
I'd  play  and  dance  with  it  from  mom  till  night; 
It  filled  my  thoughts,  to  work  I  couldn't  wait, 
But  quite  neglected  all  affairs  of   state  ; 
I  told  my  ministers  I  should  not  wed, 
But  was  contented  with  this  doll  instead. 
As  soon  as  every  one  my  purpose  knew. 
My  balls  and  parties  quite  deserted  grew. 
And  princes,  who  in  former  times  would  come 
In  hopes  to  woo  me,  now  all  stay  at  home; 
No  one,  but  those  who  are  in  duty  bound, 
My  throne  on  festivals  will  now  surround: 
And  oh !   that  puppet's  meaningless  pink  face, 
So  utterly  devoid  of  life  and  grace  I 
I've  grown  to  Jiate  it,  with  its  words  polite, 
I  really  cannot  bear  it  in  my  sight ; 
It  gets  to  irritate  me  more  and  more, 
That  very  weak  remark  about  the  floor ! 

SiMLi  {coolly),    I  thought  it  would. 

Princess  {angrily).  Then  tell  me  why,  I  pray — 

SiMLi.    I  know  exactly  what  you're  going  to  say; 
But  which  is  worse,  a  puppet  made  of  wood. 
Or  one  of  flesh  and  bones  you  never  could 
Get  rid  of,  but  must  live  with  all  your  life, 
For  the  good  reason  that  you  are  his  wife? 
No,  do  not  spoak,  if  you  had  had  your  way, 
And  married  one  who'd  dance  all  night  and  day. 
He  might  have  been  as  weak  and  foolish  quite 
As  is  the  Puppet  now,  miss,  in  your  sight. 
You  didn't  care,  you  said,  or  good  or  bad 
Might  be  the  opinions  that  your  husband  had ; 
His  character  you'd  also  take  on  chance, 
If  only  he  without  fatigue  could  dance! 
And  yet,  Princess,  with  grief  and  shame  I  own. 
In  this  your  foolishness  you're  not  alone, 
Altho',  most  certainly,  but  very  few 
Declare  their  sentiments  aloud,  like  you. 
Some  people  will  make  riches  the  condition 
Of  marrying — ^while  others  say  "  position  "  ; 
Some  say  good  shooting  (those  are  chiefly  brothers)  ^ 
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While  ranl'i  a  favotmte  quality  vith  mothers. 
Take  comfort,  if  there's  any  then,  in  this. 
You're  not  more  silly  than  your  subjects,  miss ! 

Pbihcess.    What  kind  of  husband  then,  ought  I  to  wed) 
By  your  advice  I'm  willing  to  he  led. 

SiHLi.   Your  husband,  be  his  dancing  good  or  ill. 
Than  you,  must  have  a  good  bit  stronger  will ; 
And  then  he  must  have  seuse  enough  for  two. 
In  fact,  superior  he  must  be  to  you. 

Princess,  But  that's  impoaaiUe! 

SiMLi.  You're  very  naive. 

Perhaps  you  think  there's  no  such  man  alive. 

Pbikcesb.    Well,  could  I  find  a  prince  as  wise  as  you, 
I'd  marry  him  at  <meel 


SiMLi  ieajerhj).    Ha!    is  that  truel 

\Tliroifiiig  off  his  cloah,  and  apjearin/j  as   Kisc   EiDIUD. 

EsDBAD  {claspiug  Pkikcess  in  his  arms).    My  own  Princess!    at   last. 
At   last,   you're   gained  ! 

Forgive,  if  ever  by  my  words  I've  pained ; 
Forgive  tho  plot — the  only  way  X  knew, 
My  Pirouetta,  'twas  of    winning  you. 

PttiNCEsa  {ihyly).    I  did  not  say  I'd  have  you,  but— but  tince 
My  wizard  friend  has  turned  into  a  prince — 
You  fire  a  prince  t 

EsDBAD.  'Tie  not.  I  fear,  the  esse. 

How  could  I  then  to  woo  have  had  tho  face ! 
'Tis  that  you're  thinking  1 

Pbin(:es3.  Ko,   indeed  I'm  not, 

I  take  you,  though  a  Iwggar's  were  your  lot. 


JPirouetta. 


i^spRAD.   I'm  glad  that's  what  yon  feel,  my  sweet  Princess, 
Bat  than  a  Prince,  my  rank  ia  more,  not  less : 
I'm  Esdrad,  King  of  States  which  touch  your  own, 
And  tired  quite  of  reigning  all  alone, 
I  sought  a  bride;  but  was  at  first  deterred 
By  the  reports.  Princess,  of  you,  I  heard ; 
I  had  a  fancy  for  you  all  the  same, 
And  so,  determined  that  I'd  win  you,  came. 

Pbincess  {arcMy).   Your  will  is  stronger  then,  than  mine:  so  far 
You're  what  you  should  be,  and  I  think  you  are 
A  little  bit  superior ! 

EsDBAD  {gmiltng).   Now  sweetheart, 
We  must  the  news  to  all  your  court  impart. 

Princess.   Yes,  that  is  true,  assemble  it*,  I  pray. 

EsDBAD.   And  you  must  something  neat  and  fitting  say. 

[EsDBAD  stamps.    Enter  Julia,  Prince  Popinjay,  Courtiers,  and  Puppet. 

Princess  {stepping  forward).   Allow  me.  Lords  and  Ladies,  to  present 
The  royal  monarch,  whom  'tis  my  intent 

To  wed.     {To  Prince  Popinjay.)  And  you,  sir,  must  not  grieve  indeed. 
For  you  and  I  should  never  have  agreed. 

Julia.   Madam,  I  thank  you  for  the  information. 
Twill  be  received  with  joy  by  all  the  nation;  . 
Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate. 
And  with  impatience  for  the  wedding  wait. 

Princess.    But  do  you  hear  the  news  with  no  surprise? 
Or  did  you  penetrate  the  king's  disguise? 

Julia.   I  had  suspicions.     {Aside.)  But  I  didn't  know; 
One  must  pretend  to  be  sagacious,  though  I 

EsDRAD.    At  any  rate,  success  my  plot  attended, 
I've  always  thought  that  *'  least  said,  soonest  mended  " ; 
80  as  we're  satisfied  now,  one  and  all, 
Let  us  proceed  unto  the  banquet-hall. 

PiROUETTA.    But  first,  my  King,  you  ought  some  words  to  say 
To  those  who'v^  kindly  listened  to  our  play. 
And  give  them  courteous  wishes  ere  we  go. 

EsDRAD  {to  audience).   Our  heartiest  thanks  indeed,  to  you  wo  owe. 
Actors  and  play  are  small,  but  they're  our  best — 
And  who  says  that  may  leave  out  all  the  rest. 

Julia  {stepping  forward  and  curtseying).  Your  Highness,  I  don't  like  to  interfere  — 

EsDRAD.   But  still  you  mean  to  do  so,  that  is  cloar ; 
Well,  well,  speak  on,  what  is't  you  wish  to  say  ] 

Julia.  To  tell  the  audience,  ere  they  go  away, 
I  hope  our  moral  may  da  each  one  good. 
And  that  they'll  all  apply  it  as  they  should. 

EsDRAD  {looking  round  to  Courtiers).  That's  not  so  bad  :  of  wishes  are  there  more  ? 

[Julia  pulls  string  of  Puppet. 

Puppet.    I  hope  they  haven't  found  our  play  a  bore ! 

EsDRAD  {to  Pirouetta).   And  now,  my  queen,  have  you   no  wishes  too? 

Pirouetta.   My  wishes  found  an  end  when  I  found  you  ! 
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EsDRAD  {to  audience).   Then  wishing  one  and  all  the  best  of  cheer, 
A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  bright  New  Year, 
And  lots  of  fun  and  laughter,  games,  and  balls, 
{Smiling  <U  Fibouetta.)   Upon  our  little  play  the  curtain  falls. 

CURTAIN. 

"  Chbonicubb." 


PUZZLES. 


METAGRAM. 
1. 

Whole  I  am  a  weapon ;  behead  me  and  I  am 
a  fruit,  behead  again  and  I  am  part  of  the 
bead;  transpose  and  I  am  an  epoch  of  time; 
change  my  tail  and  I  am  to  sin ;  give  me  a 
head  and  I  am  a  German  title ;  curtail  me  and 
I  am  a  pronoun,  curtail  again  and  I  am  a 
pronoun. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

1.  A  province  of  British  America. 

2.  An  English  port.  ^ 

3.  A  Portuguese  sea-port. 

4.  A  large  town  in  the  midland  counties. 
6.  A  French  river. 

My  initials  and  finals  read  do^vnwards  will 
give  a  French  town,  and  the  river  on  which  it 
stands. 

2. 

1.  A  province  in  Spain. 

2.  A  French  sea-port. 

3.  A  town  in  Devonshire. 

4.  A  town  in  Denmark. 

5.  A  town  in  Wales. 

6.  An  island  in  the  Archipelago. 


BURIED  PROVERBS. 
1. 

a.  a.     e.     n.  n.  n.     o.  o      s.     t.  t.t.  t.    w.w. 

2. 
a.  a.   €.    d.    e.e.e.    g.  i.  1.1.  o.  p.  r.  s.  w.w. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 
1. 

A  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

A  fish. 

Openings. 

Thoughtful. 

Tested. 

A  girl's  name. 

A  vowel. 

2. 

A  consonant. 

A  young  dog. 

A  tree. 

A  heathen  god. 

To  bury. 

A  number. 

The  end  of  the  year. 


ANS'WEBS  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  32 
LETTERED  CHARADE.  [  CHARADES. 

1.  Cot,  victor,  Cora,  rio,  o-ar,  ro-c. — Victoria.  1,    Ire-land.      2.    Can- ton.       3.    Water-loo. 

^nTTARl?  WORn^  '  4.  Ann-ounce.  4.  Down-pat-rick.   6.  Rap-a-city. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Cam-o-mile.     2.  Viol-et. 

CONUNDRUMS. 
1. 

Because  he  is  bound  to  adore  (a  door). 

2. 
One  is  soft  down,  and  the  other  is  hard  up^ 
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1. 

2. 

TEAL 

YEAR 

£  A  S  B 

EDGE 

ASIA 

AGUE 

LEAP 

REED 

3. 

4. 

SNOW 

CART 

NONE 

AREA 

ONCE 

REAL 

WEEP 

TALE 

THE    BIBD   WAE. 

Bt  lord   BRABOUBNE,  Author  of  "UmU  Joe't  Sloriet,"  dx. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

r^.iT^U'Ey  made  snch  a  noise  with  this  eome- 
"  ~|!.  irhat  impudent  eong  that  the  old  owl 
^^—>^  w»8  awakened,  and  broke  out  into  a  hoot 
f^xider  the  belief  that  it  was  night ;  the  mice 
ff  toppe<l  their  ears  and  ran  into  their  holes  as  fast 
nf    they  could,  and  even  the  men  and  women 


who  lived  in  the  house  declared  that  the  spar- 
rows made  more  disturbance  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  birds  about  the  place. 

For  this,  however,  the  little  birds  cared 
nothing,  but  excited  each  other's  courage  by 
their  national  song,  and  bustled  about  with 
restless  activity  in  their  preparations  against 
the  expected  attack. 


TIw  Bird  War. 


It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the  forces 
of  the  other  side  assembled  by  appointment  in 
the  upper  Forstall,  which  was  a  large  meadow 
a  short  distance  from  the  farm-yard,  and 
between  w^hich  and  the  house  was  the  orchard 
and  back  garden,  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  which 
prevented  the  movements  of  either  army  being 
seen  by  the  other. 

The  first  discussion  had  been  as  to  the 
command  of  the  force,  which  was  claimed  by 
several  people.  The  chafSjich  said  truly  that 
he  represented  the  largest  part  of  the  army, 
the  robin  claimed  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  sparrows'  fortress  than  that  possessed 
by  any  other  bird,  whilst  the  tom-tit  thought 
that,  as  the  first  suggestion  of  war  had  come 
from  him,  he  was  justly  entitled  to  take  the 
lead. 

As  there  was  no  one  to  decide  the  point 
between  them,  it  finally  ended  in  all  three 
being  invested  with  equal  power,  which,  though 
it  absolutely  satisfied  nobody,  seemed  the  only 
possible  plan  of  reconciling  their  conflicting 
claims.  Then  came  the  question  of  the  mode 
of  attack,  and  here  they  again  difiered.  The 
chaffinch,  robin,  and  tom-tit  had  each  dilEerent 
plans,  and  it  was  all  that  the  wagtail  could  do 
to  get  them  to  avoid  quarrelling  as  to  which  was 
the  best.  These  things  of  course  caused  some 
delay,  but  their  detennination  to  punish  the 
sparrows  was  so  great  that  it  finally  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  the  army  was  put  in  mo- 
tion. One  hundred  chaffinches,  led  by  the  wag- 
tail, accompanied  the  robin  and  his  warriors, 
who,  with  a  few  larks  and  some  tree-creepers 
and  smaller  birds,  advanced  straight  through 
the  orchard  towards  the  garden,  intending  to 
attack  the  house  upon  the  south,  or  garden  side, 
where  grew  the  ivy. 

The  chaffinch  himself  led  another  hundred 
of  his  race,  supported  by  a  contingent  of 
linnets,  against  the  bam,  which  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house;  whilst  the  tom-tit 
and  his  followers,  with  the  nuthatch  and  a  few 
of  his  brethren,  formed  the  reserve,  and  held 
themselves  between  the  two  other  divisions, 
ready  to  assist  either  in  case  of  need.  The 
sparrow  scouts  quickly  perceived  the  advancing 
foe  and  gave  notice  of  their  approach.  A  party 
of  picked  sparrows  descended  from  the  ivy, 
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and  occupied  the  top  of  the  garden  wall,  wliicb 
entirely  surrounded  that  end  of  the  housr. 
forming  a  little  yard  between  it  and  the  gardrr. 
in  which,  close  against  the  wall,  was  a  V\ 
outhouse  or  two,  but  which  was  otherwi^ 
unoccupied. 

Here  they  patiently  awaited  the  attack  r* 
the  enemy,  their  reserve  in  the  ivy  and  np ' 
the  roof  being  ready  to  support  them  at  an} 
moment,  whilst   their  king  himself   watcho<l 
the  progress  of  events  from  the  gutter,  when 
he   stood   upon   an   old   pincushion  and  com- 
manded  the  entire  view  of  the  proceedings  on 
that   side.     When   they   came   near  and  saw 
that  the  defenders  of  the  position  were  not 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  the  attacking  army 
came   to   a  halt,  and  the  sparrows  hereupon 
raised   a  shout  of    defiance,   and   sang   their 
war-song  with  renewed  vigour. 

But  the  robins  sent  back  their  answer  in 
clear  and  bold  words : 

*'  Do\Kii  with  the  sparrows  !  one,  two,  three ; 
Robiu  their  master  and  king  shall  be, 
Kobin  can  conquer  the  sparrow,  and  then 
Bring  him  a  slave  to  the  foot  of  his  wren ! " 

And  the  chaffinches  also  raised  their  voices 
and  gave  forth  the  well-known  war-ditty  of 
their  ancient  race : 

"  Be  it  from  the  chaffinch  far. 
Greed  of  gain,  or  love  of  war. 
Bat,  when  drawn  to  battle-fields, 
Chaffinch  dies,  bat  nevvr  yields ! " 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  to  be  won  bj 
singing,  and  as  the  warriors  were  well  aw&re 
of  this,  they  presently  ceased  their  martial 
strains  and  flew  boldly  upon  each  other  with 
beak  and  talon. 

By  sheer  weight  of  numbers  the  chaffinches 
carried  the  toolhouse  at  the  extreme  angle  of 
the  little  yard  already  mentioned,  and  drovt* 
the  sparrows  pellmell  from  it  and  from  the 
greenhouse  behind  it,  whilst  tho  robins  fiui 
ously  engaged  those  on  the  longer  length  of 
wall  which  immediately  faced  the  garden 
These,  however,  bravely  held  their  post,  and 
as  the  top  of  the  wall  afforded  them  a  vanta^ 
ground,  yielded  not  an  inch  to  the  d6sperat<> 
assault  of  their  enemies. 

Moreover,  the  spairows  in  the'  ivy,  who  had 
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been  posted  there  specially  with  a  view  to 
the  possible  occurrence  of.  something  like  that 
which  had  actually  happened,  flew  down  in  a 
body  to  support  their  troops  who  were  falling 
back  before  the  chaffinches,  and  opposed  the 
latter  with  such  valour  and  resolution  that 
tkej  lost  their  first  advantage,  and  were  forced 
back  to  the  toolhouse,  where  they  again  rallied, 
and  a  desperate  combat  ensued. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  sparrows 
are  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  house,  so  that  their  number 
was  really  almost  equal  to  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents, whilst  they  had  the  double  advantage 
of  knowing  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and 
of  fighting  imder  the  eye  of  their  king, 
which,  of  course,  stimulated  them  to  unwonted 
exertions. 

Still  the  issue  of  the  fight  was  doubtful, 
toT  although  the  robins,  upon  whom  the  attack- 
ing party  had  placed  great  reliance,  were 
entirely  held  in  check  by  the  bravery  of  the 
defenders  of  the  long  line  of  wall  and  out- 
houses, yet  the  chafiinches,  encouraged  by  the 
wagtail,  fought  with  such  gallantry  that  victory 
seemed  at  least  as  likely  as  not  to  fall  to  their 
side. 

Such  indeed  would  probably  have  been  the 
case  if  the  reserves  had  done  their  duty. 
Unfortunatelv  this  was  not  the  -case.  The 
tom-tit,  though  no  coward,  loved  plunder  better 
than  battle,  and  having  sent  the  nuthatches 
up  various  high  trees  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  finding  that  no  birds  were  in  the  kitchen 
yard,  at  the  west  side  of  the  house,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fight  raging  on  the  south, 
he  thotight  he  saw  an  opportunity  which  might 
not  offer  again. 

80  without  more  ado  he  led  the  warriors 
of  his  own  race,  some  fifteen  daring  birds, 
straight  down  to  the  larder  window,  and  seeing 
it  partially  open,  and  a  cold  round  of  beef 
upon  a  table  inside,  the  thieves  quietly  entered 
and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  meat,  which 
proved  so  excellent  as  to  cause  them  to  forget 
entirely  what  had  been  their  real  errand  to  the 
house,  and  the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  perform. 

1  may  as  well  relate  here,  that  some  half  an 
hour  after,  when  the  battle  was  over  and  the 
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fighting  done,  the  larder  door  suddenly  opened 
and  the  cook  came  in.  Up  flew  the  birds,  and, 
fortunately  for  some  of  them,  startled  her  so 
that  for  a  moment  she  stood  irresolute,  having 
never  seen  so  many  tom-tits  together  in  a 
room  before,  and  being  naturally  surprised  at 
their  appearance. 

The  birds  themselves,  however,  were  at  least 
as  much  startled,  and  more  frightened,  as  indeed 
they  had  good  cause  to  be.  They  made  for  the 
^rindow,  but  in  their  hurry  and  confusion,  and 
being  moreover  gorged  with  the  meat  they  had 
devoured,  and  therefore  less  active  than  usual, 
they  did  not  manage  to  escape  before  the  cook 
recovered  from  her  first  surprise,  and  although 
they  slipped  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  she 
knocked  down  two  of  them  with  a  duster, 
so  that  they  never  ate  meat  again. 

And  after  the  close  of  the  day's  battle,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  the  survivors  did  not  escape 
without  punishment,  for  they  were  all  tried  by 
court-martial  for  their  abominable  behaviour, 
and  being  clearly  convicted  by  the  evidence 
of  the  nuthatches,  their  leader  was  pecked  to 
death  upon  the  gate-post  of  the  upper  Forstall, 
and  the  other  birds  drafted  into  different  regi- 
ments and  made  to  fight  in  the  ranks.  But  the 
failure  of  the  reserve  to  support  him  was  fatal 
to  the  wagtail's  contingent  of  chaffinches. 

The  sparrow  king  saw  the  right  moment 
from  his  post  of  observation  in  the  gutter,  and 
when  the  issue  was  still  doubtful,  came  down 
with  his  body-guard  and  charged  boldly  upon 
the  enemy  with  irresistible  effect.  They  broke 
and  flew  in  every  direction,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  behind  them,  and  pursued  by  their 
victorious  enemies  with  loud  and  triumphant 
cries. 

The  robins,  by  the  flight  of  their  friends 
through  the  orchard,  were  cut  off  from  retreat 
in  that  direction,  but  this  mattered  little  to 
these  brave  and  experienced  warriors,  and  less 
still,  indeed,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
main  body  of  the  sparrows  were  engaged  in 
the  pursiut  of  their  flpng  foes. 

But  since  victory  was  now  hopeless,  the 
little  band  of  robins,  now  reduced  to  forty, 
but  having  inflicted  upon  their  foes  a  loss  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  they  had  suffered, 
fell  slowly  back  upon  the  garden,  and  under 
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cover  of  the  gooseberrj-busbes,  made  good  their 
retreat  without  further  harm.  The  sparrow 
king  had  singled  out  the  wagtail,  and  followed 
him  furiously,  but  the  bird  was  surrounded  by 
his  own  people,  and  no  effort  of  his  adversary 
could  reach  him. 

A  strange  instance  of  gratitude  it  would 
indeed  have  been,  if  the  beak  which  had  been 
enabled  to  peck  again  by  the  aid  of  the  kind 
doctor,  had  dipped  its  tip  in  the  blood  of  its 
benefactor,  and  the  fee  of  the  latter  had  been 
paid  once  for  all  by  his  death  at  the  claws 
of  the  bird  whose  life  he  had  saved. 

Such  an  enormity,  however,  could  not  be 
permitted  by  the  fates.  The  water-wagtail 
escaped,  and  (mly  two  or  three  of  his  race 
fell  in  that  day's  fight,  although  some  five 
and  twenty  chaiBnches  failed  to  answer  the 
roll-call  at  night,  and  one  or  two  larks  were 
also  missing.  The  sparrows  had  altogether 
lost  twenty  birds,  including  those  slain  by 
the  robins,  so  that  their  victory  had  not  been 
bloodless,  though  complete. 

They  returned  triumphantly  to  their  ivy, 
and  rent  the  air  with  their  twitterings  of 
delight;  feeling  confident  that  henceforth  no 
one  would  venture  to  attack  their  stronghold, 
and  never  doubting  that  their  companions 
upon  the  b^^rn  had  brought  their  part  of  the 
affair  to  an  equally  successful  conclusion. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  the  case  we  must 
now  proceed  to  inquire.  About  the  same  time 
that  the  attack  upon  the  house  commenced, 
the  sparrow  scouts  upon  the  bam  gave  notice 
that  a  movement  was  going  on  in  the  orchard 
which  extended  from  the  part  of  it  which 
joined  the  back  garden,  and  stretched  towards 
the  north  in  front  of  the  stable-yard  and 
buildings,  behind  which  stood  the  bam. 

Their  intelligence  was  speedily  confirmed 
by  the  sight  of  the  hedge-sparrow  outposts, 
who  came  flying  in  haste  and  confusion,  driven 
in  by  the  advancing'  enemy,  not  entirely  with- 
out loss.  Very  soon  appeared  the  chaffinches, 
who  were  under  the  command  of  their  own 
leader,  and  the  grey  coats  of  the  linnets  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  amongst  them. 

Exclusive  of  the  hedge-sparrows,  one  hundred 
spari'ows  held  the  bam,  and  to  say  the  truth 
its  size  was  too  great  for  so  small  a  number, 
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and  they  were  consequently  somewhat  scattered. 
Seeing  this,  and  being  too  wise  a  leader  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  spirit  which  their 
first  success  had  infused  into  \nz  men,  the 
chaffinch  hurled  his  first  attack  u{x>n  the  spot 
upon  which  fewest  sparrows  appeared  to  be 
collected.  They  immediately  fell  back  upon 
their  supports.  Then  the  chafiinch  brought 
up  his  right  wing  (having  delivered  the  assault 
with  his  left  and  centre),  and  the  battle  became 
general  all  along  the  line,  as  he  attacked  the 
main  position  of  the  enemy.  The  gallant  bird 
himself,  although  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
wounds  so  recently  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
sparrows,  fought  with  great  bravery,  chirping 
forth  encouragement  to  his  friends,  and  setting 
'them  an  example  by  which  they  did  not  fail 
to  profit. 

Even  the  linnets  were  animated  by  the 
conduct  of  their  leader,  and  held  their  own 
bravely  in  the  battle.  The  situation  of  the 
sparrows  was  somewhat  critical.  At  one  end 
of  the  bam  was  a  second  stable,  and  bevond 
that  an  open  space,  but  from  this  end  thej 
had  withdrawn  their  outposts  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  was  unprotected  by  trees,  and  les 
easy  of  defence  against  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  were  superior  to  their  own  ;  secondly, 
the  other  or  south  end  of  the  bam  was  not 
only  nearer  the  house,  on  which  they  could 
fall  back  in  case  of  defeat,  but  between  th^" 
house  and  the  bam  a  row  of  high  and  leafy 
trees  commenced  at  that  end,  extending  alon^ 
the  wall  which  ran  from  that  point  eaistward 
by  the  side  of  the  coach-road.  These  treeis 
being  thick  as  well  as  large,  afforded  excellent 
protection  to  a  beaten  or  retreating  force,  and 
greatly  strengthened  the  position. 

But  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  chaffinch 
host  was  rapidly  forcing  back  the  sparrows 
towards  this  end  of  the  bam,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  enemy  would  carry  everything 
before  him.  Sparrows,  however,  are  birds  of 
war  from  their  youth,  and  the  defenders  of  the 
bam  were  still  undaunted. 

They  called  up  their  reserves,  who  descended 
from  the  trees  in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
and  endeavoured  to  take  the  chaffinches  in 
the  rear,  killing  several  linnets  and  cau^dn^: 
temporary  confusion  in  their  ranks.     Had  the 
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hedge-sparrows  stood  firm  it  is  possible  that 
the  victory  of  the  sparrow  tribe  might  have 
been  as  complete  upon  the  bam  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was  upon  the  house. 

Bat  these  birds,  being  of  a  timid  and 
unwarlike  disposition,  were  never  to  be  relied 
on,  and  when  the  engagement  was  most  furious 
and  the  assault  of  the  chaffinches  apparently 
carrying  all  before  it,  they  retreated  in  disorder 
into  the  low  shrubs  upon  the  lawn,  and  appeared 
no  more  during  the  battle. 

Of  course  this  had  a  disheartening  effect 
upon  the  sparrows,  and  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  their  affairs  looked  worst,  when  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  reserve  birds  created  a 
diversion  in  their  favour.  Now  it  was  that 
the  chaffinch  needed  the  assistance  of  the  tom- 
tit as  much  as  the  other  wing  of   the  army 

had  done. 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  the  tit,  with 
great  impartiality,  helped  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  occupied  himself  with  business  more 
to  his  taste  than  fighting.     Sp,  being  unsup- 
ported, the  chaffinch  could  make  no  impression 
upon  the  ranks  of   the   foe   after   the   attack 
of  their  reserve   had   been  made,  and   foimd 
that  he  must  look  to  it  lest  the  tables  should 
be  turned  upon  him.     Eallying  his  birds,  there- 
fore, by  voice  and  gesture,  he  kept  them  well 
in  hand  whilst  he  repulsed  the  reserve  sparrows 
and  maintained  his  position  on  the  bam ;  then, 
as   the  main  force  of    the    sparrows,   grown 
bolder  as  they  found  the  assault  of  their  foes 
slacken,  prepared  to  charge  again,  he  massed 
his  birds  together,  and  slowly  retreated  with 
unbroken  front.     The  sparrows,  having  suffered 
severely  during  the   fight,  which   had  lasted 
some  considerable  time,  contented  themselves 
principally  with  uttering  loud  cries  and  flutter- 
ing   forwards    in    feigned    attacks   upon  the 
chaffinch  army,  and  for  some  time  there  con- 
tinued, as  if  by  common  consent,  a  kind  of 
lull  in  the  tide  of  war. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  news  of 
the  result  of  the  encounter  of  the  other  wing 
of  the  two  armies  reached  the  barn.  Several 
sparro^rV's  came  flying  in  from  the  house  side, 
.and  "when  they  f oimd  that  the  contest  upon  the 
bam  Tvas  still  undecided,  they  returned  to 
summon    others   to    the    assistance    of    their 
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friends.  The  chaffinch  perceived  these  rein- 
forcements, and  knew  that  his  position  was  no 
longer  secure. 

Sadly,  therefore,  he  gave  the  command  to 
retreat,  and  his  troops  fell  back  in  excellent 
order  before  the  advancing  sparrows.  The 
latter,  exhausted  by  the  combat,  and  respecting 
so  valiant  a  foe,  simply  occupied  the  ground 
which  he  had  left,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
molest  him  further  in  his  retreat.  So  the 
leader  drew  back  from  the  barn  to  the  stable, 
and  from  the  stable  to  the  orchard,  where 
he  found  that  he  could  still  muster  eighty-five 
chaffinch  warriors,  and  the  loss  of  the  linnets 
had  been  no  larger  in  proportion. 

The  sparrows  had  suffered  somewhat  more, 
biit  having  been  lucky  enough  to  maintain  their 
position  on  the  barn,  boldly  claimed  the  honours 
of  the  day,  and  always  spoke  of  that  double 
battle  as  having  been  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of 
sparrowdom. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  invading  birds  would  be  equally  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  day's  fight.  They  held 
a  council  that  very  same  evening,  at  which  the 
chaffinch,  the  wagtail,  and  the  cock  robin  were 
all  present,  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  tom-tit 
and  disposed  of  his  followers  in  the  way  which 
I  have  mentioned,  they  gravely  deliberated  as 
to  their  future  course  of  proceeding. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  chaffinch 
should  be  elected  as  general  of  the  whole  army, 
to  whom  all  should  render  obedience,  and  as 
soon  as  this  had  been  agreed  on  he  proceeded 
to  unfold  his  plans.  Three  days  were  to  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  resting  and  recruit- 
ing their  forces.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  to  assemble  at  the  same  place,  and  renew 
the  attack  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
The  three  days  were  not  wasted.  Messengers 
flew  all  over  the  country  to  summon  other 
birds  to  their  aid,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 
their  numbers  could  and  would  be  greatly 
increased  before  the  appointed  time  of  meeting 
had  arrived. 

The  martial  ardour  of  the  chaffinch  race  had 
been  so  successfully  excited  that  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty  birds  appeared  at  the 
day  and  hour  when  they  were  required.     Sixty 
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robins,  thirty  wagtails,  and  seventy  linnets 
were  also  there,  whilst  the  larks,  the  drafted 
tits,  and  various  other  stragglers,  made  up 
the  total  number  <^f  the  army  to  about  five 
hundred  birds.  This,  however,  was  not  all. 
By  great  tact  and  skill  the  chaffinch  had 
prevailed  upon  the  butcher-bird  to  join  him 
with  five  companions,  and  the  arrival  of  this 
bird  filled  the  whole  army  with  confidence. 
For  the  butcher-bird  is  of  a  fierce  and  warlike 
temperament,  and  a  bird  who  fixes  his  insect 
victims  upon  thorns  in  order  to  devour  them 
more  conveniently  was  not  likely  to  be  merciful 
or  tender  in  his  dealings  with  his  enemies  in 
the  field.  It  was  hoped  that  his  name  would 
not  only  encourage  the  army  which  he  had 
consented  to  join,  but  would  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  lately  triumphant  sparrows. 

The  latter,  however,  had  turned  their  time 
of  rest  to  good  account.  By  sending  to  other 
farm-yards,  and  insisting  upon  the  immense 
importance  of  the  affair  to  all  members  of 
the  sparrow  race,  they  had  not  only  succeeded 
in  filling  up  the  places  of  the  disabled  and 
slain,  but  had  raised  the  total  number  of  their 
army  to  fully  four  hundred.  Their  ranks 
might  have  been  further  swelled  by  the  hedge- 
sparrows,  but  the  king  was  so  utterly  disgusted 
by  their  behaviour  in  the  last  engagement, 
which  had  been  duly  reported  to  him,  that  he 
vowed  and  declared  he  would  have  no  such 
craven  soldiers  in  his  army,  and  henceforward 
they  should  only  be  employed  as  scouts,  spies, 
and  messengers.  One  of  these,  or  more  pro- 
bably a  bat,  gave  early  information  of  the 
re-assembling  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  the 
king  thereupon  called  his  followers  together 
and  delivered  to  them  a  brief  address. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  the  origin  of  the  war 
they  might  have  been  either  right  or  wrong. 
They  had  acted  as  was  the  custom  of  sparrows, 
namely,  in  the  way  which  appeared  most  to 
their  own  interests  at  the  moment,  and  of 
course  they  might  have  been  mistaken.  But 
the  matter  had  now  passed  far  beyond  ih€U, 
The  real  question  to  be  decided  by  that  day's 
combat  was  whether  or  no  the  sparrows  should 
any  longer  exist  as  an  independent  nation; 
whether  they  .were  to  be  dictated  to  by  such 
£cum   and    rabble    as    wagtails,   finches,  and 
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robins ;  and  whether  the  latter  might,  when- 
ever displeased  by  any  act  of  a  sparrow,  invade 
the  sparrow  country  and  avenge  themselves  at 
their  pleasure.      So   monstrous   a  thing  liad 
never  before  been  heard  of  since  birds  weie 
birds.     They  had   heard  of  men  doing  such 
things — senseless,   idiotic  men,   who  did   not 
know  what  they   were   about,   and   were  for 
ever    doing  the   most   absurd   and   ridiculous 
things;    tliey  would  fight  indeed,    either  with 
people  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  some 
matt-er  which  was  of  little  importance  compared 
with  the  comfort  and  safety  of  their  own  homes, 
or  because  they  wanted  to  add  somebody  else's 
country  to  their  own,  or  becajase  they  wished 
to  force  their  own  religion  down  other  people's 
throats,  or  for  half  a  hundred  other  reasons 
equally  foolish  and  wicked.     But  for  birds  to 
do  such  a  thing  was  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
abominable,  and  the  wonder  was  that  the  big 
birds  did  not  interfere  to  stop  such  shameful 
proceedings.     However,  since  they  stood  aloof, 
the  sparrows  must  do  as  well  as  they  could 
without   them.      If  they  were   beaten,   theii 
beloved  home  would  probably  be  taken  from 
them,  the  ivy  become  the  home  of  tita  and 
robins,  and  the  chaffinch  crow  in  triumph  upon 
the  top  of  the  sparrowless  bam.     They  most 
therefore  use  every  effort,  strain  every  nerve, 
to    prevent   such    a    misfortune.      They  were 
about  to  fight  for  their  hearths  and  homes, 
and  shame  upon  him  whose  heart  did  not  throb 
with  anxious  readiness  to  respond  to  such  a 
summons. 

With  such  words  did  the  roval  bird  ex- 
cite  the  warlike  spirit  of  those  around  him, 
and  his  address  was  received  with  much 
fiuttering  and  great  twitters  of  applause.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  army  should  take  up 
much  the  same  positions  as  those  which  they 
had  held  when  in  expectation  of  the  previous 
attack,  save  that  no  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  hold  the  whole  of  the  bam,  the  defenders 
of  that  quarter  being  concentrated  at  t;he  house 
end  of  the  bam,  and  in  the  adjoining  trees. 

For  his  part  the  chaffinch  had  materially 
altered  the  plan  of  attack.  He  had  determined 
upon  two  things.  First,  not  to  divide  his 
forces,  and  secondly,  not  to  attack  tiie  sonth 
side  of  the  house.     The  reasons  of  this  great 
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general  were  obvioaB  knd  excellent.  As  the 
iparrows  must  of  necessity  occupy  the  vaxioue 
parts  of  their  stronghold  upon  which  attachs 
might  be  expected,  aoA  as  they  were  probftbly 
not  ftware  of  the  strength  of  the  invading 
army,  he  would  be  only  enabling  them  to 
employ  all  their  forces  if  he  attacked  as  before 
at  two  or  more  points,  whereas  by  maaaing 
hia  birds  upon  one  point  alone  he  would 
doubtless  outnumber  the  defenders  there,  whilst 
they  would  fear  to  withdraw  those  who  were 
guarding  the  other  points  lest  the  latter  should 
he  surprised.  Secondly,  the  south  or  ivied  side 
of  the  house,  with  the  small  yard  and  garden 
wall  in  front,  woe  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
point  of  defence  which  the  sparrows  possessed, 
nnd  although  if  they  could  once  gain  it,  the 
attaddng  force  would  certainly  find  things 
very  much  easier  afterwards,  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  the  most  difficult  to  win,  and 
to  take  it  would  occupy  much  time  and  involve 
the  loss  of  many  soldiers,  as  had  indeed  been 
proved  upon  the  occasion  of  the  farmer  attack. 
For  those  reasons  'the  chaffinch  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  an  entirely  diCEerent  course  upon 
the  present  occasion. 

He  led  the  whole  of  his  force  round  the 
garden  to  the  eastern  or  front  side  of  the 
house,  where  a  low  wall  with  laurels  and  other 


shmbs  growing  close  op  against  it  separated 
the  lawn  from  the  road  in  front  of  the  honse. 
On  this  wall  and  in  the  laurels  the  invading 
army  took  up  such  a  strong  position  that  it 
is  wonderful  the  spoirows  had  not  been  b^ore- 
hand  with  them  in  doing  so,  since  it  would 
have  made  an  outwork  of  a  most  formidable 
description,  and  must  have  long  dilayed  the 
I  actual  attack  upon  the  house.  They  hod  neg- 
{  lected  to  do  eo,  however,  and  of  this  the 
chaffinch  took  advantage,  like  an  able  general 
as  he  undoubtedly  was.  His  whole  army  now 
faced  the  houee,  having  only  the  Uwn  to  cross 
in  order  to  reach  it.  On  his  left,  from  the  low 
wall  already  mentioned,  stood  a  higher  wall, 
being  in  fact  the  garden  wall  which  reached 
from  the  high  road  straight  down  beyond  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  yard  and  ivied  side  of 
the  bouse.  On  his  extreme  right  was  the 
entrance  gate,  from  which,  on  the  other  side, 
were  the  trees  and  wall  reaching  up  to  the 
bam.  The  chalBncb,  therefore,  had  so  advanced 
as  to  have  posted  his  forces  iu  perfect  security 
in  easy  position  to  attack,  and  with  a  safe 
retreat  or  rallying  point  in  case  of  repulse. 

The  roof  and  walk  of  the  honse  were 
speedily  covered  with  sparrows,  and  the  Bank- 
sia  roses  on  the  side  walls  seemed  perfectly 
alive  with  them. 


{To  h«  cmUinved.) 
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FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 

OOK  Nel-ly  stood  out-side  the  door, 
She  had  her  tea,  then  ask-ed  for  more. 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it ! 

She  was  re-fus-ed,  but  had  her  way. 
So  stands  and  eats  this  sum-mer  day. 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it ! 

She  eats,  and  thinks  of  many  things — 
Of  lit-tle  Kit,  her  bird  that  sings: 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it! 

Of  sing-ing  birds,  not  birds  that  hiss; 
No  thought  of  rude-ness  like  to  this — 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it ! 

Had  ev-er  cross-ed  this  maid-en's  mind, 
And  lit-tle  Nel-ly  griev-ed  to  find — 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it! 

How  gree-dy  geese  can  some-times  be, 
In-deed  it's  ve-ry  sad  to  see. 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it ! 

Poor  Nel-ly  had  a  cru-el  fall. 
She  lost  her  bread  and  jam  and  all. 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it! 

Her  pock-et  she  had  fill-ed  with  grass, 
The  geese  took  that  and  then,  alas! 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it ! 

They  peck-ed  her  legs  so  fat,  and  white ; 
In-deed  it  was  a  sorry  sight. 

Ho,  ho,  the  pity  of  it! 
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T  liad  been  a  very  hard  winter. 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  March 
and  in  the  little  town  of  Crawford, 
which  was  usually  considered  a 
warm  place,  the  streets  were  covered  with  ice, 
and  the  wind  blew  round  the  comers  almost  as 
if  it  felt  a  pleasure  in  striking  a  chill  into  you. 
Dick  Pearce  wrapped  his  thin  jacket  more 
closely  round  his  shoulders,  and  ran  towards 
home  as  fast  as  the  slippery  ground  would  let 
him,  resisting  the  temptation  to  stop  and  make 
slides  with  the  other  boys,  for  mother  and 
little  Nellie  were  waiting  for  him  and  his 
Satiu-da/s  earnings. 

He  was  not  long  upon  the  road.  Across  the 
square  by  the  school,  round  a  sharp  angle,  down 
a  narrow  street  built  with  tall  old  gabled 
houses,  and  he  had  reached  his  home,  a  small 
cottage  at  the  very  end. 

As  he  entered,  his  mother  came  to  meet  him 
with  an  anxious  look  and  question,  "  Have  you 
got  it,  Dick  1 "  which  he  answered  by  a  nod, 
producing  at  the  same  time  two  half-crowns 
from  his  pocket. 

''There  it  is,  mother,  safe  as  can  be,  and 
now  let's  make  the  most  of  it,  for  I'm  awfully 
hungry.  Just  tell  me  what  to  get  for  supper, 
and  I'll  be  bieu^k  in  a  jiffy.  Mutton-pie,  or  a 
bit  of  beef  «  " 

"  Stop  a  minute,  dear,"  said  his  mother 
hastily,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  he 
was  preparing  for  another  start,  "  we  mustn't 
be  extravagant  to-night,  for  I've  just  had  bad 
news.  Mr.  Roper  is  going  to  raise  our  rent." 
Dick  stood  aghast. 

"  Raise  the  rent,  mother  ?  Not  now,  in  this 
hard  weather  1 " 

'*  Yes,  boy,  and  what's  more,  he  says  I've 
owed  him  for  so  long,  he  won't  wait  any  more, 
and  if  it's  not  all  paid  off  in  a  month's  time, 
we  must  turn  out." 

**  Mother,  It's  a  shame !  a  wicked  shame  I 
J  .always  knew  Roper  was  a  hard-hearted  old 
villain,  but  that  he  should  be  so  cruel  as  this ! 
Poor  little  Nell,  too !  " — and  the  boy's  angry 
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voice  softened  as  he  looked  towards  the  bed, 
where  the  little  sick  sister  lay  sleeping — "  I'll 
pay  him  out  for  this  some  day,  that  I  will !  " 

"  Hush,  Dick,  don't,"  said  his  mother,  "  I 
think  it's  hard,  but  abusing  him  won't  do  us 
any  good,  and  what  he  says  is  true,  that  your 
wages  are  good,  and  ought  to  make  us  able 
to  pay — " 

"There's  another  thing  now,**  ""cried  Dick 
disconsolately,  **  I'd  give  anything  not  to  have 
told  you,  mother,  until  I  found  another  place, 
but—" 

"Dick,  Dick,  you've  never  been  turned 
off!" 

The  boy  grew  very  red  and  looked  down. 

"Yes,  I  have.  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
unless — ^Will  is  always  at  me  so,  mother." 

"  You  mean  he  makes  you  idle  when  you  are 
sent  on  errands,  and  Mr.  Stokes  won't  stand 
it;  there's  the  truth,  Dick,"  said  his  mother 
sorrowfully.  "I  didn't  think  it  of  you,  but 
there,  I  won't  say  any  more,  for  I  do  believe 
seeing  Nell  and  me  suffer  for  your  carelessness 
will  punish  you  more  than  anything  else." 

"  Mother,  mother,  don't,"  cried  the  boy, 
throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck.  "  I  shall 
soon  get  another  place,  you'll  see,  and  then 
we  shall  be  all  right  again." 

"You  can  try,  but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Stokes 
will  give  you  a  character,  you've  tried  his 
patience  so  often  already,"  said  Mrs.  Pearce. 
"  Go  now,  at  any  rate,  and  get  some  bread  and 
cheese  for  supper,  and  a  candle  and  a  bit  more 
firewood — not  much — we  must  save  all  that  we 
can.  There,  don't  fret,  lad,"  as  she  saw  him 
winking  very  hard,  "  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk ;  you  had  better  try  again  on  Monday." 

Dick  did  try  again,  and  so  did  his  mother, 
but  without  success.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  grocer, 
was  not  unkind,  but  he  said,  justly  enough, 
that  the  boy  had  been  a  great  trouble  to  him 
by  staying  out  late  when  sent  on  errands,  and 
by  carelessness  in  delivenng  the  parcels  at  the 
wrong  houses.  He  could  neither  keep  him  nor 
honestly  give  him    a    trustworthy  character. 
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though  he  was  quick  enough,  and  might  do 
well  with  sharp  looking  after.  Of  course  this 
was  not  satisfactory  enough  to  get .  Dink  into 
another  place,  even  if  there  had  been  one 
vacant,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in 
Crawford,  where  there  was  so  little  work,  and 
so  many  to  do  it,  in  that  hard  weather. 

He  came  back  night  after  night  more  dis- 
heartened each  time  at  his  failures,  while  they 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  actual 
want  of  food  and  firing;  for,  except  a  few 
shillings  which  Mrs.  Pearce  earned  by  plain 
needlework,  the  family  depended  entirely  on 
Dick's  exertions.  As  for  saving  enough  to  pay 
the  rent,  that  seemed  quite  hopeless,  and  they 
were  making  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  cottage 
for  two  tiny  rooms,  scarcely  better  than  attics, 
in  another  house  when  the  month  should  be 
out.  It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  who 
had  prided  herself,  ever  since  her  husband's 
death,  on  keeping  herself  and  two  children,  one 
of  them  sadly  delicate,  fed,  clothed  and  housed 
without  debt  on  a  very  small  weekly  siun. 
She  sat  thinking  over  it  one  day  while  putting 
a  patch  in  Dick's  jacket,  when  he  came  in  look- 
ing so  hopeful  that  she  said  eagerly,  ''Any 
success,  Dick  %  " 

"No,  mother,  but  111  tell  you  what  I've 
thought  of.  Why  shouldn't  I  set  up  as  an 
orange  boy  1  There's  no  one  else  in  Crawford 
that  sells  them  in  the  streets  except  old  Jenny 
at  her  stsQl,  and  I  should  be  pretty  certain  of 
getting  something  by  it,  more  than  we  do  now 
at  any  rate.     Say  yes,  mother,  do  I  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Dick,"  said  his 
mother.  "  I  little  thought  a  child  of  mine  would 
ever  come  to  selling  in  the  streets ;  and  yet  we 
can't  starve."  And  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  as  she  lifted  little  Nellie  into  her  lap,  and 
felt  how  sharp  were  the  little  bones,  and  saw 
how  pale  was  the  little  patient  face. 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  do  let  Dick  go,"  the  child 
whiispered,  "  1  am  so  cold,  let  him  get  us  some 
money  to  make  a  good  fire." 

"  Well,  you  may  go  then,"  said  Mrs.  Pearce 
sadly,  "  it's  honest  work,  at  least." 

They  had  a  little  money  by  them  which  she 
gave  to  Dick,  and  he  went  off  to  a  grocer  (not 
Mr.  Stokes)  and  set  up  a  stock  of  oranges. 
Armed  with  his  basket,  the  next  day  he  sallied 
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forth,  and  established  himself  at  the  comer  of 
one  of  the  streets.  It  was  quite  a  new  ex- 
perience to  him,  and  he  rather  enjoyed  the  fan 
of  calling  out  "Oranges!  sweet  oranges!" 
especially  as  in  the  first  hour  he  disposed  of 
a  good  many,  and  by  evening  came  back  with 
a  lightened  basket  and  some  money  in  his 
pocket.  Time  went  on,  and  he  still  made  a 
good  sale,  though  the  money  gained  did  not 
leave  much  over,  when  the  fresh  loads  of 
oranges  were  paid  for,  and  the  little  family 
were  obliged,  sorrowfully  enough,  to  leave  theai 
home,  while  scraping  and  saving  to  pay  the 
rent  owing  to  Mr.  Koper. 

Dick  did  not  find  his  work  so  pleasant  either, 
when  the  first  novelty  had  worn  off.  The  wind 
seemed  a  good  deal  colder  standing  still  or 
walking  slowly  about,  than  when  he  ran  briskly 
on  his  errands,  or  stopped  for  those  games  with 
Will  Adams  which  had  cost  him  his  place.  It 
was  not  agreeable  either  to  be  recognised  and 
laughed  at  in  his  new  position  by  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  he  knew  it  was  his  own  fault,  and 
the  thought  of  his  mother  toiling  at  home  and 
patient  little  Nell,  gave  him  courage  to  go  on 
with  his  work.  However  it  would  not  have 
been  so  bad  if  that  had  paid  him  well;  bnt 
after  a  time,  whether  it  was  that  people  liked 
their  oranges  better  out  of  shops,  or  whatever 
the  reason  might  be,  somehow  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  them. 

One  day  he  only  sold  sixpenn*orth ;  then 
only  four ;  and  at  last  one  afternoon  when  he 
had  taken  nothing  at  all,  he  grew  despairing, 
and  out  of  sheer  disappointment,  cold  and 
hunger,  a  big  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He 
checked  himself  at  once  however,  wiped  his 
eyes  on  his  sleeve,  and  began  once  more,  though 
in  a  very  shaky  little  voice,  to  call  "  Oranges  I 
sweet  oranges  1  " 

Mary  Stokes,  the  grocer's  pretty  daughter, 
was  looking  out  of  her  window  and  saw  the 
whole.  She  hesitated  an  instant,  then  called 
to  her  mother  below. 

"  What  is  it,  girl  1 "  came  in  a  cheery  voic« 
from  the  kitchen. 

"  Do  you  see  Dick  Pearce  out  there  with  his 
oranges,  mother!  Ho  looks  so  cold  and 
miserable." 

"  I  see  him,  the  idle  yoxmg  rascal,**  said  her 
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f&ther^s  grnft  yoice  instead.     "  I  daresay  it  will 
do  him  a  great  deal  of  good." 

Mary  ran  down  stairs.  "Don't  you  think 
we  might  give  him  a  bit  of  something,  father  1  *' 
she  said  pleadingly.  "  He's  been  there  all  day 
with  no  dinner,  I  believe,  and  his  mother  and 
sister  depend  on  him.     Do !  " 

"  I  didn't  know  they  were  so  poor  as  all  that 
comes  to,"  growled  Stokes,  "or  p'raps — not 
that  I  could  have  kept  him  though.  There 
then,  you  must  do  as  you  like,  I  suppose. 
Give  him  a  call,  Mary." 

Mary,  who  had  always  had  a  secret  liking 
for  the  merry  idle  fellow,  opened  the  door  and 
called.  Dick  turned,  saw  who  it  was,  and  grew 
very  red,  but  came  notwithstanding. 

"Come  in  and  have  a  warm,"  said  Mary 
gently,  "you  look  so  cold  standing  there." 
Dick  hesitated,  seeing  his  old  master. 

"  Come  in,  boy,"  said  Stokes  gruffly.  And 
he  came  in. 

"  So  you  don't  find  oranges  pay  1 "  said  the 
grocer,  looking  hard  at  the  boy  from  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows. 

"  No,  not  much,"  said  Dick,  looking  down, 

"And  you've   got  a  mother   and   sister  to 
earn  for,  eh  1 " 
Yes." 
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And  ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
behaving  so  idle,  and  depriving  them  of  your 
good  wages  ?  " 

"  Father  !  "  said  Mary  entreatingly,  seeing 
Dick's  face  working  with  the  efEort  to  suppress 
a  burst  of  tears. 

"  Hush,  Polly  1  Dick  knows  I'm  only  speaking 
the  truth,  ain't  I,  boy  1 " 

"  Ye — yes,"  and  there  Dick  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  but  fairly  broke  into  a  fit  of 
sobbing. 

•*  But  you  haven't  heard  all  I've  got  to  say^ 
yet,"  went  on  Stokes.  "  I  haven't  found  a  boy 
to  suit  me,  and  as  you  seem  to  know  you've 
been  wrong,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  you 
another  trial ;  that  is,  if  you'll  promise  to 
behave  yourself  this  time." 


Dick  gave  almost  a  spring  into  the  air,  then 
sobered  down,  and  said  quietly,  "  Thank  you, 
sir,  I  avi  sorry  now,  and  will  do  my  best  if 
you  will  trust  me  again." 

"Then  I  believe  you,  my  lad,"  saiti  the 
grocer  with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  and  you 
can  come  again  to-morrow  as  usual.  Mean- 
while, take  this  to  your  mother  with  my 
compliments."  lliia  proved  to  be  five  shillings 
and  Dick  looked  up  amazed. 

"  Your  week's  wages  in  advance,"  said  Stokes, 
and  opened  the  door. 

Dick  set  ofE  home  as  fast  as  he  could  tear, 
and  glad  indeed  were  the  hearts  of  the  little 
family  that  night  when  he  came  in  with  his 
prize.  You  may  be  sure  he  was  at  his  post 
next  morning  and  did  all  his  errands  with 
wonderful  steadiness,  both  that  day  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  so  that  Mr.  Stokes,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  gave  him  ten  shillings 
instead  of  the  five  owing,  and  said  it  was  to 
help  to  pay  the  rent,  that  they  might  start 
fair  again. 

It  did  pay  the  rent,  together  with  what  the 
widow  had  managed  to  save,  and  a  good  quantity 
of  work  just  then  came  in  for  her  from  the 
Vicarage,  so  that  they  were  able  to  change 
their  house  for  another  and  more  comfortable 
one  than  even  the  old  cottage. 

Mary  too,  in  one  of  the  visits  which  she  now 
often  paid,  and  never  without  some  little  gift 
for  Nell,  let  fall  a  hint  that  if  Dick  went  on 
as  well  as  he  was  doing  at  present,  her  father 
might  promote  him  to  a  good  place  in  the  shop, 
for  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  boy's  brave 
perseverance  and  real  contrition  for  the  misery 
which  his  carelessness  had  brought  on  his 
mother  and  sister. 

"  I  don't  think  it  has  done  him  any  harm, 
but  rather  good,  my  dear,"  was  Mrs.  Pearce's 
reply  to  this ;  "  and  as  for  us,  why  we  luive  got 
through  it  somehow,  and  if  it  has  been  the 
steadying  of  my  boy,  I  can't  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  be  sorry  that  he  ever  sold  oranges  in 
the  street," 

Ethel  Steeatfeild. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Kutural  efTecCa  of  ;;(wd  nnil  bail  fortune — Bob  rites  in  public  eBtimatioli— 'Hu  matter  withdMVs  tioDi  the 
beais  and  monkeys,  and  csrrirs  him  to  the  metiDpolii — FUming  luuid-biU,  in  tlis  style  of  modetit 
impostiin: — Good-natured  gullibility  ot  Cockneys — Continued  sncceas — An  approaching  criats. 


aUKING  adversity,  I  have  heard  it 
remarked  by  the  philosophic  few 
who  walk  on  two  legs,  that  the 
best  Tirtues  of  the  heart  are  aome- 
times  brought  to  light ;  while  prosperity,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  every  latent  vice,  every  base 
propensity,  into  action.  The  latter  part  of  this 
position  was  verified  by  my  master's  conduct, 
who  became  a  dninkard  and  a  debauchee  in 
consequence  of  his  receipts  from  my  extraor- 
dinary success. 

Puffed  up,  like  every  little  mind,  with  the 
idea  of  being  raised  to  a  higher  rank  and  easier 
circomstances,  and  forgetting  that  it  was  acci- 
dent, not  merit,  that  had  contributed  to  his 
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elevation,  he  not  only  began  to  despise  iui 
bearish  partner,  who  first  introduced  him  to 
the  public,  but  to  neglect  me,  who  w«s  tbr 
source  and  origin  of  all  bis  good  fortune. 

While  I  was  labouring  for  his  benefit  ianns 
the  day  with  increasing  assiduity  and  gM^ 
humour,  he  frequently  left  my  subsist^icc  (» 
the  casual  bounty  of  my  visitors ;  and  at  night 
I  was  indifferently  fed,  and  worse  lodged.  I" 
short,  I  was  regarded  no  further  than  as  I  coa- 
tributed  to  his  emolument.  To  have  snfiereJ 
me  to  have  starved,  or  to  be  stolen,  would  bare 
reduced  him  at  once  to  his  original  insignili- 
cance,  and  therefore  I  was  attended  to  so  far : 
but  that  kindoess,  that  familiar  notice,  tbat 
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fondling  language,  which  an  indulgent  master 
will  show  to  a  less  deserving  animal,  and  which 
are  so  grateful  to  a  generous  spirit,  were  no 
longer  mine.  I  felt  the  injury  and  the  injustice 
that  were  done  mc;  but  I  ceased  not  to 
perform  my  duty,  and  to  strive  to  deserve  a 
more  benign  treatment  coirespondent  to  my 
services. 

By  degrees  my  performances  became  so  much 
celebrated,  that  the  humbler  tricks  of  the  bears 
and  monkeys  were  despised,  and  therefore  their 
part  of  the  drama  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
pensed with.  Indeed,  my  master,  profiting  by 
this  evident  partiality  of  the  public  for  me,  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  break  from  the  bear- 
leader, and  to  dissolve  the  partnership  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner;  in  other  words,  to  take 
French  leave.  After  an  evening's  exhibition  in 
a  celebrated  university,  where  many  academic 
puppies,  said  to  be  less  literate  than  myself, 
were  present,  I  was  snatched  up  in  my  master's 
arms,  and  conveyed  with  him  in  a  stage-coach 
to  the  great  metropolis.  My  owner,  now  no 
longer  a  novice  in  the  buisness  of  attracting 
public  attention,  immediately  engaged  a  large 
apartment,  suspended  my  picture  on  the  outside 
in  one  of  my  finest  attitudes,  and  issued  a 
handbill,  couched  in  the  following  enigmatic 
terms,  in  which  the  intelligent  will  perceive  a 
union  of  satire,  simplicity,  and  impudence. 

"  WOXDEKS  !    WONDEBS  I    "WoJUBKBa  I 

BOB,    THE    SPOTTED    TERRIER; 

on, 
THE  DOG  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

is  just  arrived  in  London,  and  may  be  seen, 

daily,  at ,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 

morning,   to   six    in    the   evening.     Price    of 
admittance,  one  shilling  each  person. 

**  He  has  been  exhibited  at  Bath,  Birming- 
ham, and  all  tho  polite  places,  before  many  of 
the  noblest  personages  in  the  kingdom,  who 
tuianimously  agreed  that  his  acquirements  were 
only  not  equal  to  their  own ;  while  it  was 
allowed  by  his  visitors  in  general,  that  some 
of  the  most  elevated  characters  in  public 
stations  might  take  lessons  of  instruction  from 
him,  and  profit  by  copying  his  sagacity. 

He  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  f  unda- 
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mentals  of  language  as  Johnson  himself,  and  is 
fit  to  play  at  cards  ^vith  a  Jonas. 

"  In  beauty  of  form  and  regularity  of  colours, 
he  is  as  remarkable  as  for  his  accomplishments. 
The  elegance  of  his  manners  adds  a  charm  to 
all  his  other  perfections,  and  entitles  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  illustrious  of  the  canine 
race  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world." 

London  is  unquestionably  the  legitimate  soil 
for  quacks  and  impostors  of  every  description  to 
vegetate  and  thrive  in.     The  gullibility  of  its 
natives  can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  wealth 
and  liberality.      The  love  of  'novelty,  and  a 
generous  spirit  which  raises  them  above  sus- 
picion, render  them  the  dupes  of  every  impudent 
pretender.   A  tincture  drawn  from  the  sim  and 
moon,  to  cure  all  incurable  ills ;  a  tunnel  under 
the  Styx,  in  order  to  cheat  Charon  of  a  penny ; 
Katterfelto  and  his  cat,  the  bottle-conjuror,  the 
Cock-lane  ghost,  and   the  far-famed  oriental 
amulet  for  pleasant  dreams,  are  a  few  of  the 
numerous  lures  that  have  been  laid,  or  are  daily 
laying,  to  catch  good-natured  credulity.   Can  it 
be  matter  of  wonder,  then,  that,  with  such  an 
advertisement  in  my  favour,  my  levees  should 
be  constantly  crowded  t     The  giddy  and  the 
grave,  the  fair  and  the  ugly,  the  old  and  the 
young,  all  flocked  to  my  entertainment.     My 
owner  took  care  to  vary  my  performances  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  I  was  really  from  habit 
become  so  dexterous  in  what  I  had  previously 
learned,  and  so  easily  acquired  new  tricks,  that 
an  endless  variety  of  amusements  were  presented 
to  my  London  friends,  for  upwards  of  a  month, 
when  curiosity  seemed    to   be    satiated,   and 
attention  to  begin  to  flag. 

During  that  period,  however,  I  brought  in  so 
much  money  to  my  proprietor,  that  he  thought 
of  nothing  less  than  setting  up  for  a  gentleman, 
adopting  the  vulgar  idea,  *'  that  property  is  the 
whole  of  gentility.*'  Under  this  impression  he 
ordered  a  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  us  to 
the  capital  of  tho  North ;  and  from  thence  we 
were  to  proceed  to  Dublin.  But  how  weak  is 
human  foresight  I  how  delusive  are  the  best-laid 
plans  I  My  master  at  this  instant  was  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  I  was  about  to  en- 
counter a  destiny  which  neither  my  knowledge 
could  predict  nor  my  sagacity  elude. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


VLtic  of  hiisa,  and  the  catsatrophe — Bob  is  stolen  into  the  army,  and  his  master  pressed  into  tbc  nsirj 
— Thoughts  at  parting — Bob  not  much  displeased  with  his  now  sitnation — Carried  by  his  master  to 
nrks,  and  a  dash  of  vanity. 


"  or  chanci; 

30  says  an  illustrious  gxiet  whom  I 
have  often  heard  quoted  ;  and  with 
great   truth  might  the  sentiment 
be  applied  both  to  my  master  and 
myBelf  at  this  conjuncture. 

My  owner,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  was 
indulging  the  pleasing  hope  of  soon  riding  in 
his  ewii  carriage,  and  of  visiting  many  places, 
in  the  quality  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  had 
begged  through  before.  As  he  owed  bis  present 
fortune  aud  his  future  prospects  wholly  to  me, 
I  was  now  constantly  of  his  parties,  whether  at 
home  or  nlimad,  perhaps  out  of  apprehension 
lest  I  should  be  stolen.  He  did  not  indeed 
carrj-  me  in  bin  arms,  or  lead  me  in  a  string, 
trurtiug  probably  to  my  vigilance  not  to  lose 


him ;  but  when  we  were  taking  an  airing  in 
the  streets,  he  often  tamed  round  to  see  if  I 
was  close  at  his  heels,  and  if  only  two  paces 
distance,  "  Bob !  Bob !  take  care,"  was  con- 
stantly repeated  in  admonitory  accents. 

But  now  to  the  crisis.  One  evening,  as  we 
were  taking  our  usual  ramble  after  the  business 
of  the  day,  we  were  met  by  what  is  called  a 
press-gang,  the  propriety  of  which  I  coald  never 
'  comprehend,  in  a  country  where  men  are  frer. 
!  and  where  it  would  be  more  politic  to  allure 
I  them  to  their  duty  by  rewards,  than  to  enthral 
,  them  by  force.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  for  thongh 
a  dog  of  knowledge,  I  never  dived  into  the  mys- 
teries of  government,  aa  many  puppied  pretend 
I  to  do!  One  of  the  gang  recognising  my  master, 
I  notwithstanding  his  present  gay  appe&rance,  a* 
on  old  messmate  on  board  a  ship  in  the  royal 
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mrj,  oad  knowing  that  he  did  not  wait  to  ob- 
tain bis  discha^e,  immediately  laid  hold  of  him ; 
uid  informing  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
discoreiy  he  had  made,  the  poor  fellow  was 


horned  away  in  an  instant,  without  being  al- 
lowed liberty  to  speak,  or  a  moment  to  settle 
his  afiairs.  I  was  preparing  to  follow  him  for 
better  and  for  worse ;  but  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  a  sergeant  in  the  Guards  passing  along, 
and  seeing  my  confusion  and  trepidation,  natur- 
ally concluded  that  I  belonged  to  the  man  who 
had  been  pressed ;  and  thinking  that  he  had  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  a  dog,  snatched  me  up 
in  his  arms,  and  bore  me  away,  before  my  as- 
tonished owner  could  recover  sufficiently  from 
his  alarm  to  recollect  that  the  maker  of  his 
fortune  was  left  behind. 

As  the  military  kidnapper,  however,  was 
hurrying  along  with  me,  I  heard  the  cry  of 
"Bob,  Bob!'  and  straggled  to  get  free;  but 
he  held  me  too  close  to  escape ;  and  making  the 
beet  of  bia  way,  soon  lodged  me  safe  in  his 
<jiiart«r8.  Thus  my  master  once  more  was  com- 
pelled to  have  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty 
in  the  navy,  while  I  became  his  servant's  ser- 
vant in  the  army. 
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I  never  felt  any  extraordinary  attachment  to 
the  master  I  had  lost,  from  his  want  of  kind- 
ness :  but  to  him  I  owed  my  early  education, 
and  therefore  some  degree  of  respect  was  due.  It 
is  too  common  for  pupils,  I  am  told,  to  conceive 
they  are  harshly  treated  by  those  who  have  most 
zealously  endeavoured  to  instruct  and  to  benefit 
them.  This  might  perhaps  be  the  case  with 
me,  though  I  was  taught  little  which  I  ought  to 
have  known ;  yet  I  certainly  would  not  have 
voluntarily  left  him  in  his  distress  to  follow  a 
monarch  in  hie  triumph. 

Had  the  sergeant  been  sensible  of  the  value 
of  the  prize  he  thus  unlawfully  secured,  he 
could  not  have  used  me  with  greater  kindness  • 
but,  notwithstanding  his  caresses,  the  plenty  of 
food  with  which  he  supplied  me,  and  the  easy 
life  I  now  led,  it  was  some  days  before  I  was 
reconciled  to  the  change.  By  degrees,  however, 
I  began  to  display  some  of  those  little  arts  which 
I  could  practise  without  a  prompter ;  and  these 
ingratiated  me  so  much  the  more,  that  bis  fond- 
ness seemed  to  be  redoubled.  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced, except  from  my  first  master,  so  much 


indulgence  before ;  and  it  would  have  argued 
ingratitude  not  to  show  my  sense  of  bis  good- 
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nesH,  by  every  method  that  nature  had  allowwl. 
Dogs,  indeed,  cannot  speak,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  flatter ;  but  they  can  feel  obligation, 
and  express  it,  without  the  intervention  of 
Innpuige. 

After  I  had  been  some  little  time  in  the  pos- 
Ression  of  this  soldier,  a  detachment  from  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Jamaica, 
nnd  be  amongst  the  number.  I  had  some  cause 
to  believe  that  he  ivas  offered  a  li^ral  price  for 
me  by  his  landlady  ;  but  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  jiart  with  me,  and  I  wos  his  inseparable 
atteadont  till  we  landed  at  Port  Royal.  During 
the  voyage,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  benevolence  of  his  disposition  ;  and 
I  thanked  my  destinies  for  consigning  me  into 
such  h\uuane  and  tender  bands.  I  had  also  made 


many  friends  among  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and  not 
unfreqnently  was  I  noticed  by  the  officers  for 
my  playful  tricks  and  fancies :  but  none  of  them 
knew  how  to  draw  out  my  native  or  acquired 
energies ;  and  I  was  like  many  thousands  among 
the  sons  of  men,  whose  talents  ore  never  deve- 
loped for  want  of  opportunities  worthy  of  them, 
or  patronage  to  bring  them  into  action.  I  now 
saw  that  learning  and  ignorance,  bravery  and 
cowardice,  were  the  same  thing  to  their  posses- 
sors, unless  they  are  known  and  brought  to  the 
test.  With  superior  acquisitions  to  moat  of  the 
canine  race,  I  was  now  valued  solely  for  exter- 
nals; and  my  master,  though  he  seemed  to  have 
a  heart  and  a  head  that  would  not  have  di^i- 
graced  a  baton,  bad  only  been  promoted  to  a 
halbert. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  tropical  cliniiite  and  its  dTccIa  described— Bob  doubts  if  negroes  ore  ni 
Lift  onii  dear  self— His  master  taken  ill— Bob's  attaclunent  und 
Lnugiiu^  fiiils. 


and  urgnes  weakly — Keverls  to 
A  last   dfbt  ii  raid- 


■AIMAICA  oi>ened  a  new  and  interesting 

weue  to  my  eyes.     Indeed,  it  was  a 

new   world   in   every  feature.     The 

mil,   the  climate,    the   productions,   were    all 

different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  '^ 
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view :  nnd  for  some  time  the  infinite  varietv  of 
novel  objects  distracted  my  attention,  while  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  enervated  &11  my  powers. 
I  was  constantly  panting  for  the  sh«de ;  ud 
when  I  found  it,  could  only  repose  in  li^ille^ 
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indoIeQce.  Yet  though  it  nppeared  eufficiect 
exertioD  to  support  life  tmder  a  tropical  Bun, 
I  saw  here  man^  apparently  huuutu  beings, 
-who  were  doomed  to  the  severest  daily  toils ; 
while  task-masters  virged  them  on  with  whips 
when  fninting  nature  began  to  flag. 

From  this  spectacle  I  turned  away  with 
horror.  I  felicitated  myself  on  being  bom  a 
dog,  and  not  a  negro,  as  these  poor  creatures 
are  called.  To  be  sure,  they  had  not  the  com- 
plexion of  Europeanit,  and  perhaps  possessed 
none  of  the  same  delicate  sensibility ;  yet  they 
walked  on  two  legs  like  the  rest  of  the  species, 
and  seemed  to  me  to  differ  in  nothing  but  in 


the  colour  of  their  skin  and  contour  of  their 

However,  there  certainly  must  .l>o  a  fallacy 
in  appearances ;  and  these  can  only  be  a  par- 
ticular, though  singular,  kind  of  animals,  that 
are  bom  to  subjection,  the  same  as  dogs  or 
horses.  Man  surely  could  never  tyrannise  over 
his  fellow-man  without  compunction,  nor  dare 
to  injure  him  with  impunity.  Be  this  n^  it  may, 
I  most  sincerely  lamented  the  abject  situation 
of  the  poor  blacks ;  and  I  have  often  heard  my 
master  express  his  indignation  at  the  cruel  treat- 
ment they  met  with.  Though  brave  against  the 
of  his  country,  he  had  not  a  heart  to 


see  misery  in  the  unresisting ;  and  often  have  I 
beitrd  him  repeat : 

"  .'*ny,  iloes  111'  eternal  principle  witliin, 

ChiiDsC  with  till:  cnsllal  colour  of  Xhis  akin  I" 

I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  (jucstion,  or  to  answer  it.  It  is  enough  for 
ine  to  know  that  humanity  is  due  to  every  thing 
that  has  life,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  cruel 
and  insensate  must  ever  be  unhappy. 

But  I  am  moralising  on  the  ills  of  others,  at 
ft  crisis  when  private  woes  were  about  to  over- 
whelm me.    I  had  conceived  the  fondest  attach- 
ment for  my  master,  and  it  appeared    to  me 
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mutual.  I  was  also  much  noticed  by  every 
person  in  the  regiment ;  and  by  every  little  art 
which  I  could  devise  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  all :  but  my  owner 
possessed  mv  iradivided  regard.  Poor  man  1 
how  often  has  be  nm  to  fetch  me  water,  when 
lolling  my  tongue  through  lieat  I  how  often 
has  he  taken  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
me,  when  I  seemed  ready  to  faint  by  the  way  I 
At  first  he  escaped  the  deleterious  effects  of 
the  climate;  and  though  many  disappeared,  and 
I  could  not  tell  what  became  of  tliem,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  blessed  with  good  health  and 
spirits;,  but  being  obliged  to  be  put  out  mi 
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duty  in  the  night,  he  immediateljr  after  fell  ill, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

I  could  not  imagine  for  a  time  what  kejrt 
him  from  getting  up,  and  going  out  with  me  as 
usual.  I  had  not  been  used  to  see  illness,  and 
I  knew  not  the  fatal  consequence  to  which  it 
sometimes  leads.  I  fondled  round  him,  gently 
pulled  the  bed-clothes,  and  invited  him,  by 
every  expressive  sign,  to  indulge  himself  and 
me.  He  cast  a  languid  eye  on  me,  patted  me, 
and  shook  his  head:  bat  seldom  uttered  a  word. 


I  continued  my  importunity,  however,  till  I  dis- 
covered that  be  was  no  longer  able  to  riee. 
What  I  suffered  at  this  reflection  I  will  leave 
more  eloquent  writers  to  describe.  My  heart 
was  wholly  devoted  to  my  dear  master.  I  had 
participated  in  his  joys,  and  I  felt  itmydutjto 
try  to  alleviate  his  griefs.  I  watched  his  looks; 
I  vrished  to  sooth  his  pain,  or  to  share  it  irith 
him.  A  word  from  him  now  was  music  to  my 
ears:  the  very  eound  of  my  own  name  was 
ecstasy  to  hear. 


In  this  sad  state  only  a  few  of  his  comrades 
kept  up  their  visits ;  the  greater  part  never  en- 
tered his  room.  The  wretched,  I  found,  have 
few  friends,  however  much  they  have  deserved 
them.  The  selfish,  the  giddy,  the  unfeeling, 
shun  the  presence  of  misery ;  and  instead  of 
consoling  affliction  and  softening  anguish,  they 
increase  every  pang  by  wakening  the  conscious 
sense  of  unmerit«d  neglect,  and  by  an  air  of 
indifference,  which  rends  the  heart  of  unfor- 
tunate sensibility.  But  I  speak  only  of  the 
84 


human  race :  the  hbeat  v/jikst  of  all  has 
given  more  honourable  sensations  to  dogi. 
The  tie  that  binds  them  to  the  unhappy  is 
doubly  strong:  In  the  sufferings  o{  a  kind 
master  they  forget  almost  that  they  have 
wants  of  their  own,  which  nature  imperiously 
conmiands  them  to  satisfy. 

With  truth  I  can  affirm,  that  for  some  days 
I  did  not  leave  my  sick  master's  bed-side ;  and, 
regardless  of  any  thing  else,  sought  only  to 
prove  my  gratitude,  and  to  win  his  regard.    The 
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slightest  blandishinent,  a  look  of  complacency, 
wtiG  at  this  time  more  dear  to  me  than  all  the 
caresees  of  happier  moments. 

Sat,  alas  !  it  was  not  long  that  I  could  enjoy 
these.  He  appeared  to  become  so  weak,  that  I 
feared  my  little  attentions  grew  troublesome, 
and  I  forbore  to  offer  them.  I  lay  in  passive 
silence,  watching  every  motion,  and  alarmed  at 
eveiy  sound.  I  heard  his  groans — Z  saw  his  con- 
vulsive  struggles  I  I  started  up,  and  leaped 
upon  the  bed  ;  I  licked  his  hand ;  it  felt  colder 


than  usual.  His  eyes  seemed  fixed,  but  not  on 
me.  In  a  short  time  all  was  calm :  be  moved 
not — he  breathed  not ! 


"  I  knew  not  what  it  w 
But  ImeiT  m;  muter 


Oyer  this  sad  scene  I  must  cast  a  veil.  It  may 
be  coneeiTed,  but  cannot  be  portrayed.  I  was 
forcibly  torn  from  the  body,  and  carried  out  of 
the  room. 


■^J^- 


'V\v> 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Bob  hill  into  the  haudi  of  an  officer— Defeats  tha  artifice  of  a  iharper,  and  excites  at  once  resentment  and 
appUoee — Leaves  Jamaicii,  and  aiHa  for  England — An  unexpected  rencontre,  and  iti  consequencei — 
Boll  presented  to  a  youn^  ladj  in  London. 


HE  night  was  passed  in  iud63crib< 
able  anguish,  unconscious  into 
whose  hands  I  had  fallen.  When 
m.^^^^.^  morning  arrived,  I  discovered  that 
I  was  lodged  in  a  much  gayer  apartment  than 
any  to  which  I  had  ever  yet  been  accustomed  ; 
but  this  did  not  diminish  my  regret  for  my 


irretrievable  loss,  nor  inspire  me  with  the  hope 
(^  succeeding  happy  days. 

At  the  hour  of  breakfast  my  lord  appeared  ; 
he  was  the  captain  of  my  late  lamented  master's 
company ;  who,  having  been  informed  of  my  duty 
and  attachment,  was  determined  to  reward  me, 
by  taking  me  under  his  own  immediate  protec- 
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tion.  It  was  lonjj,  however,  before  I  conld  be 
happy  ill  hia  society,  thon^h  I  w&a  not  inseu- 
sible  to  hiij  kindne:js.  At  length,  time  with  its 
lenient  hand  obliterated  some  of  the  deeper 
traces  of  grief  from  my  memory  ;  and  with  n 
lasting  regiirJ  for  my  departed  friend,  I  began 
to  bleiid  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  my  new 
protector. 

Hariug  much  leisure,  he  amiised  himi^elf 
with  some  of  my  mitive  frolics ;  bwt  for  want 
of  opportunities  to  display  my  acquisitions,  the 
greater  part  of  my  knowledge  was  concealed. 
One  evening,  however,  my  master  having  a  card 
party  in  his  lodgings,  a  certain  gentleman,  who, 
it  appeared,  intended  to  cheat,  secreted  a  card 
under  the  table.  My  eyes  were  immediately 
directed  to  it,  and  I  was  desirous  to  show  the 
company  that  I  knew  something  of  cards  as  well 
as  they,  I  accordingly  withdrew  it  in  silence ; 
and  when  the  gambler  wanted  to  efiect  his 
fraudulent  design,  he  found  that  the  biter  had 
been  bit.  Therefore,  he  lost  the  game,  and  with 
it  his  temper. 


A.  search  was  about  to  be  made  for  the  lost 
card,  when  I  innocently  came  forward,  and  laid 
it  at  my  master's  feet.  The  cheat's  rage  against 
me  knew  no  bounds  ;  but  my  owner  bade  him 
take  care  lest  he  exposed  himself  mora  than  he 
had  already  done ;  and  I  was  applauded  by 
the  rest  of  the  party  for  my  happy  dexterity 
in  defeating  a  roguish  attempt  on  their  pockets. 
Still,  however,  it  was  not  suttpected  that  I  was 
an  adept  myself    in  the  sublime  science  of 

It  is  impossible  to  record  every  adventure  in 


this  climate,  and  much  more  so  to  recount  evei 
minute  circumstance  of  my  varied  life ;  i  shn 
therefore  only  touch  on  the  most  important. 


After  a  considerable  stay  in  the  West  Indies, 
my  master  took  a  jtassage  on  board  a  mau-ol- 
war  for  Enghind,  and  I  had  the  honour  to 
accompany  him.  Thoiigh  I  knew  not  exactly 
our  destination,  I  pleased  myself  with  the  idesi 
of  revisiting  my  native  land ;  and  I  was  happy 
on  any  terms  to  escape  from  this  soil  of  sUrerj' 
and  human  degradation. 

"  Yes,  yet,  Jegroilcd  iiisn  I  th'  eipcclcd  day 
TLnt  bn-aks  your  bitttr  cup  U  far  away  ; 
Tml*,  wealth,  and  fashion  ask  you  alill  to  liloiJ, 
And  holy  men  give  Scripture  for  the  deed : 
SoonrR'd  and  jBlj<is«d,  no  Briton  stoops  to  s.in: 
A  wretch,  ft  coward  ;  yes,  Uicause  ft  alave  !  " 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  first 
part  of  my  voyage ;  but  one  day  as  1  was  at- 
tending my  master,  who  was  taking  an  alnng 
on  the  deck,  I  heard  the  ciUl  of  "  Bob  I  Bob ! 
don't  you  know  me.  Bob) "  repeated,  as  if  by 
an  old  acquaintance.  On  turning  round,  1  in- 
stantly recognised  my  tutor,  the  very  identical 
person  who  had  made  me  a  Doa  of  knowleihie. 
and  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  naval  serrii-e, 
as  has  already  been  stated. 

"  Do  you  know  that  dog  I  "  asked  luy  mast<T. 
"Yes,  God  bless  your  honour,"  returned  the 
sailor :  "  if  1  had  not  lost  him  and  my  liberty  at 
the  same  time,  I  might  now  have  been  riding  in 
my  carriage."  "  A  sad  loss  indeed,  my  friend," 
replied  the  captain  ;  "  but  in  what  respect  was 
he  of  so  much  value  to  youl  "  On  this  the  tar 
descanted  largely  on  my  talents,  and  iu  what 
manner  be  tad  rendered  them  productive  of 
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profit  and  fame ;  and,  in  order  to  verify  his  as- 
sertions, he  made  me  go  through  my  exerciees, 
to  the  infinite  amueement  of  my  master  and  all 
the  ship's  crew,  thougli  I  confess  I  was  much 
less  adroit  thim  when  in  daily  practice.  Never- 
theless, I  came  off  with  applause,  nnd  was  now 
the  imiversal  favourite  of  the  cabin,  while  my 
master  set  n  higlier  value  upon  me  than  ever, 
and  treated  me  with  the  distinction  due  to  my 
attainmentti.  However,  as  he  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  feeling,  he  resolved  to  make  some 
compensation  to  my  original  instructor.  He 
immediately  gave  him  a  handsome  gratuity,  by 
way  of  acquittance  for  all  claims  and  demands. 


and  promised  to  procure  the  poor  fellow  a  dis- 
charge as  soon  as  he  landed ;  which  be  did  not 
neglect  to  perform. 

We  now  reached  the  shores  of  Albion ;  and, 
as  I  loved  my  country,  the  sight  was  no  less 
grateful  to  me  than  to  the  rest  of  the  ship's 
company.  My  master  carried  me  directly  to 
London,  and,  as  the  most  valuable  present  he 
could  offer,  put  me  into  the  hands  of  ft  young 
lady  of  fashion,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  ena- 
moured, with  such  encomiums  as  ensured  my 
favourable  reception,  and  made  me  almost  blush 
to  witness,  dear  as  the  voice  of  deserved  praise 
is,  both  to  doge  and  men. 


{Tq  be  continited.) 


SIMPLE    "WORK    FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


By  Mm.  GEOEGE  CUPPLE3. 


A  PAIE  OF  LONG  MITTENS. 

Materials — Tioo-Oinad  Shetland  wool,  or  black 

sUk,  Heel  knitting-needles,  A'o.  16. 

•  S   long   mitts   b&ve  come  very 
^      much    into    fashion    of    late, 
/     here  is  a  pattern  of  one. 
Il  Cast  on  60  stitches,  20  on 

'J     each  of  the  3  needles. 
—  Knit    the   first    10    rounds 

2  plain  and  2  purl  alternately. 
11th  and  12th  :  knit  quite  plain. 
Before  working  the  next  6  rounds  read  over 
the  paragraph  beginning   "  These  6  rounds," 
and  ending  with  *  * 

13th  round:  purl  2,  knit  1,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  stitches  together,  purl  2,  *, 
knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  *,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1,  knit  2  together,  put  over  the  thread, 
repeat  from  *,  knit  1,  The  2  other  rows 
are  knitted  same  as  this,  that  is  to  say,  the 
pattern  given  for  the  lat  needle  is  repeated  all 

14th  round:  purl  2,  knit  3,  purl  2,  knit  2 
stitches  together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  3, 
put  over  the  thread,  slip  a  stitch,  knit  2  to- 
gether and  draw  the  slip  stitch  over,  put  over 
the  thread,  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2 
stitches  together, 

15th  round  :  purl  2,  knit  1,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  together,  purl  2,  knit  2,  put 
over  the  thread,  slip  a  stitch,  knit  2  together, 
take  the  slipped  stitch  over,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  3 
together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2. 

16th  round  :  purl  2,  knit  3,  pari  2,  *,  knit 

1,  knit  2  stitches  together,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2  together, 
repeat  from  *,  knit  1. 

17th  round:  purl  2,  knit  1,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  stitches  together,  purl  2,  •,  knit 

2,  put  over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit  2  stitches 
together,  draw  the  slipped  stitch  over,  put  over 
the  thread,  knit  1,  repeat  from  *,  knit  1. 


ISth  round :  purl  2,  knit  3,  piirl  2,  kmt  1 
stitches  together,  pot  over  the  thread,  knit  3, 
put  over  the  thread,  slip  1,  knit  2  togethn, 
draw  the  slipped  stitch  over,  pub  over  tbe 
thread,  knit  3,  pnt  oyer  the  thread,  knit  2 
together. 

These  six  rounds,  namely  from  the  13th  to 
the  18th  jnclosive,  are  to  be  knitted  fi  tunei 
more,  and  this  makes  the  length  of  the  mitten 
to  the  wrist.  While  you  are  knitting  the 
above  the  work  must  be  diminished  8  stitches, 
by  gradually  taking  in  a  of  the  purled  stitches 
which  form  the  1st,  2nd,  6th,  and  7th  of  eseh 
row.  Diminish  1st  by  purling  the  two  together 
and  then  by  knitting  two  of  them  in  with  the 
stitches  of  the  open  hem  that  runs  between 
them,  you  will  then  have  52  stitches  at  the 
wrist*  *. 

Now  we  begin  the  hand ;  1st  round  plain, 
2nd  round  purl. 

3rd  round :  twist  the  wool  turice  round  the 
needle,  knit  2  stitches  together. 

4th  round  ;  purl,  counting  as  one  stitch  only 
the  thread  which  goes  twice  round  the  needle, 
as  that  was  done  merely  to  increase  the  siie 
of  the  holes  through  which  the  ribbon  is 
inserted. 

5th  round  purled  :  then  knit  4  rounds  plain, 
and  begin  the  open  work  at  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Divide  yotir  stitches,  putting  26  on  the 
first  needle,  and  13  on  each  of  the  others.  The 
open  work  is  done  entirely  on  the  needle  with 
26  stitches. 

1st  round  (beginning  with  the  long  needle) 
knit  13,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  all  the 
remainder  plain. 

Snd  round :  plain  knitting. 

3rd  round  :  knit  11,  knit  2  stitches  togetbBr. 
put  over  thethread,  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  2  together,  knit  rest  of  round  plain. 

4th  round ;  plain  knitting. 

Bth  round:  knit  10,  knit  2  together,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  3,  put  over  the  thr»<l, 
knit  2  together,  knit  the  rosi  plain. 
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6th  round  :  plain  knitting. 

7th  round :  knit  8,  knit  2  together,  put  over 
the  thready  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2 
together,  knit  1^  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2 
together,  knit  the  rest  plain. 

8th  round  :  plain  knitting. 

When  this  round  is  done  prepare  1  needle 
for  working  the  thumb,  hy  slipping  off  it  to  the 
other  plain  knitting-needle  all  the  stitches  but 
4.  The  long  needle  will  now  have  27  stitches, 
one  stitch  having  been  made  on  beginning  the 
pattern ;  the  thumb  needle  4  stitches,  and  the 
other  22.  To  work  the  right  hand  mitten,  let 
the  thumb  needle  follow  the  long  needle ;  for 
the  left,  let  the  needle  come  between.  The 
needle  with  22  stitches  is  always  knitted  quite 
plain. 

9th  round:  long  needle  knit  7,  knit  2 
together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  3,  put  over 
the  thread,  slip  1  ^  knit  2  together,  take  the 
slipped  stitch  over,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  3, 
pat  over  the  thread,  knit  2  together,  knit  7 ; 
thumb  needle,  knit  2,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  2. 

10th  and  every  alternate  round,  plain 
knitting. 

11th  round :  knit  5,  knit  2  together,  *,  put 
oVer  the  thread,  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  * 
twice,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1,  knit  2  to- 
gether, knit  5.  Thumb  needle  knit  2,  put  over 
the  thread,  knit  3. 

13th«ound :  knit  4,  knit  2  together,  *y  put 
over  the  thumb,  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread, 
slip  1,  knit  2  together,  draw  the  slipped  stitch 
over,  *  twice,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  3,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  2  together,  knit  4. 
Thumb  needle,  knit  2,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2,  continue  to 
form  the  thumb  by  making  a  stitch  after  the 
first  two,  and  before  the  last  two  on  the  thumb 
needle,  until  there  are  23  stitches  on.  Then 
knit  2  together  on  the  thumb  itself ,  at  each 


edge  of  the  open  hem,  in  those  rows  where  you 
put  over  the  thread.  Thus  knit  2,  put  over 
the  thread,  knit  2  together,  knit  15,  knit 
2  together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2,  the 
alternate  rounds  being  quite  plain. 

15th  round  j  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  *  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  *  re- 
peat 3  times,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  1,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  2  together,  knit  2. 

17th  roimd :  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  *  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  3,  put  over  the  thread, 
slip  1,  knit  2  together,  take  the  slipped  stitch 
over,  *  repeat  3  times,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1. 

19th  round  :  knit  2,  *  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  put 
over  the  thread,  knit  1,  *  repeat  4  times, 
knit  1. 

21st  round  :  knit  3,  *  put  over  the  thread, 
slip  1,  knit  2  together,  take  the  slipped  stitch 
over,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  3,  *  repeat  4 
times. 

23rd  as  16th,  25th  as  17th,  27th  as  19th, 
29th  as  21st,  and  repeat  these  (every  alternate 
round  being  plain)  until  there  are  5  diamonds 
up  the  centre  of  the  back.  Knit  round  to  the 
two  stitches  before  the  open  hem  of  the  thumb, 
and  knit  the  19  stitches  which  form  it  on  3 
separate  needles.  Cast  on  5  fresh  stitches  on 
the  last.  Leave  the  hand,  and  finish  the 
thumb  by  knitting  6  rounds,  gradually  taking 
in  the  5  new  stitches.  Elnit  2  rounds,  2  plain 
and  2  purl  alternately,  and  cast  off.  To  finish 
the  hand,  take  up  5  stitches,  when  you  make 
them  for  the  thumb  and  go  on  with  the  pattern 
as  before,  until  the  6th  diamond  is  completed, 
gradually  taking  in  all  the  5  stitches.  Knit 
4  rounds,  2  plain  and  2  purl,  alternately.  Cast 
off,  not  tightly.  Bun  in  a  ribbon  through  the 
holes  at  the  wrist,  and  to  add  to  the  effect  trim 
the  top  part  with  a  ruche  of  quilled  satin 
ribbon. 
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THE    HOT    POKER. 


WHAT    I    REMEMBER— THE    HOT    POKEB, 


BY  THE  EDITOK. 


'OW  I  tnist  that  my  little 
readers  of  Wide-awake  have 
not  forgotten  the  stories  of 
"  What  I  remember  "  in  our 
last  volume ;  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  take  an  interest  in 
further  recollections  of  mine,  which  1  intend 
to  relate  from  time  to  time  for  their  amusement. 
Alas  1  it  is  a  case  of  naughtiness  that  rises  in 
my  memory  just  now.  Mischief  again,  as  you, 
my  little  friends,  shall  hear. 

I  remember  a  cold,  boisterous  morning  in 
March,  when  the  wind  was  howling  round  the 
house,  and  seeming  to  make  a  shriek  in  a 
different  key  in  every  chimney.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  go  out,  for  we  each  had  a  threat- 
ening of  a  bad  cold  coming  on,  and  as  to  our 
governess,  poor  Miss  Wigley,  after  keeping  up 
bravely  for  a  day  or  two,  with  weeping  eyes 
and  scarlet  nose,  she  had  ou  this  particular  day 
at  last  taken  to  her  bed  to  be  nursed  up  and 
poulticed,  and  so  get  rid  of  her  influenza. 
Morgan  had  strongly  reconunended  this  nursing, 
for,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  Miss  Wigley  is  such 
a  bit  of  a  thing,  that  a  bad  cold  falling  on  her 
chest,  and  she'll  be  gone  altogether." 

Accordingly  on  this  wild  March  morning, 
we  three  were  told  we  were  to  have  a  whole 
holiday.  Need  I  say  that  this  good  news 
made  us  all  wild  as  the  March  morning  itself  1 
Morgan  presided  over  the  breakfast  table,  and 
fettled  us  down  nice  and  quiet,  as  she  fondly 
hoped.  But  we  were  not  likely  to  be  quiet 
very  long.  It  is  true  that  at  first  Pearl 
stuck  to  writing  a  story,  and  turned  a  cross 
face  when  a  rather  dirty  a^id  chubby  little 
hand  was  placed  on  the  page  which  she  was 
busily  covering  with  scrawly  writing  in  pencil. 
And  I  hurried  from  one  comer  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  with  a  large  wax  doll  which  had 
lately  been  given  to  me,  anxiously  protecting 
its  precious  form  from  the  rough  treatment 
I  feared  it  would  meet  with  at  Frankie*s 
hands. 

At  last,  though,  Pearl  and  I  gave  it  up,  and 
she,  putting  her  writing  in  a  drawer,  and  I, 
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thrusting  my  baby  into  a  cradle,  wo  joined 
Frankie  in  noise  and  mischief.  First  of  all, 
we  three  had  a  ride  on  the  rocking-horse ; 
Pearl  on  the  top  and  Frankie  and  I  under- 
neath, until  first  Pearl  came  to  grief  by 
tumbling  over  the  horse's  head,  and  then 
Frankie  got  a  pinched  toe  from  the  rockers, 
while  I  presently  had  my  little  red  fingers 
dreadfully  squeezed  1  The  consequence  of 
this  was  a  loud  bellow  on  my  part,  only 
checked  by  the  two  others  opening  the  window 
and  telling  me  to  put  my  head  out  and  cry 
there,  if  I  must  cry  at  all;  so  that  I  might 
not  be  heard  in  the  house.  I  popped  my 
head  out,  and  as  I  did  so  I  stopped  crying, 
for  Morgan  was  leaning  her  head  out  of  the 
night  nursery  window,  and,  as  you  may  suj)- 
pose,  her  astonishment  and  indignation  was 
great  at  seeing  my  fat  tear-stained  little  coun- 
tenance peeping  out  of  the  next  window ;  my 
hair  blown  on  end,  and  my  breath  quite  taken 
away  with  the  force  of  the  strong  March  wind. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  children  ! "  cried  Morgan, 
as  in  went  her  head  and  her  whole  form  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  "Ain*t  you  staying  up 
here  in  the  warmth,  not  allowed  to  go  outside 
the  doors  even  for  a  walk,  and  now  you  go 
putting  your  head  out  for  to  catch  your  death  ! 
you  naughty  girl,  come  in  do  !  "  Morgan  had 
seized  me,  and  dragged  me  in,  and  banged  the 
window  down,  before  she  had  half  finished  her 
speech.  I  sobbingly  showed  her  my  pinched 
fingers,  which  at  once  changed  her  wrath  into 
pity;  and  she  bathed  them  and  bound  them 
up,  which  made  me  feel  ver}'  important.  Both 
Pearl  and  Frankie  were  well  scolded,  and  then 
we  were  all  three  comforted  by  kind -hearted 
Morgan,  who  promised  to  come  in  with  her 
work,  and  tell  us  a  story,  if  we  would  sit  quiet 
and  not  get  into  more  mischief. 

Out  bustled  Morgan  to  fetch  her  work,  but 
she  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  when  she 
happened  to  glance  at  the  fire,  which  had  got 
very  low.  Back  she  bustled  again,  up  went 
her  hands :  *'  Grood  gracious  me  I ''  cried  she, 
"  if  that  fire  isn't  nearly  out  now,  on  purpose 
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to  aggravate  me.  What  with  you  opening  the 
window,  and  letting  in  that  there  rude  Boreas, 
and  me  letting  the  fire  go  down,  upon  my  word 
you  children '11  be  having  fine  colds."  Wo 
all  laughed,  for  we  saw  that  Morgan  was  in- 
clined to  be  good-tempered,  and  would  not 
scold  us  any  more. 

It  was  nearly  dinner  time  when  Morgan  had 
made  up  the  fire,  and  so  she  proposed  that  we 
should  have  our  faces  and  hands  washed  and 
be  made  tidy  for  dinner  before  we  settled  over 
the  fire  for  our  chat.  Accordingly,  all  being 
made  spick  and  span,  we  gathered  round 
Morgan  for  a  pleasant  half  hour  before  dinner, 
each  with  our  work  in  hand,  for  my  fingers 
were  wonderfully  better  by  this  time. 

Morgan  was  making  me  a  frock,  Pearl  was 
doing  some  crochet,  I  was  making  a  kettle- 
holder,  and  Erankie,  who  had  a  turn  for  work 
of  the  kind,  was  making  a  pair  of  worsted- 
work  slippers  for  Morgan;  she,  now  quite 
placid  and  happy,  settled  herself  between 
Frankie  and  me,  and  prepared  to  begin  the 
story. 

**  But  what  shall  it  be  about,  my  dears  %  " 
asked  Morgan. 

^'  Oh,  let's  have  giants  t "  proposed  Frank, 
or  gomefing  wonderful." 

''Let's  hear  something  about  adventures," 
joined  in  Pearl,  *^  about  people  going  up  in  a 
balloon  or  anything  of  that  kind,  Morgan." 

"Lor,  Miss  Pearl!"  exclaimed  Morgan, 
''how  in  the  world  should  I  know  anything 
about  balloons  and  such  things  I  I  haven't 
never  been  in  one  nor  don't  wish  to.  People 
who  goes  in  balloons  has  to  do  with  the  clouds 
and  the  stars,  and  all  manner  of  things  like 
that,  and  you  know  Miss  Pearl  /  haven't 
studied  mythology  and  chronology  :  I  ain't  no 
scholard,  and  know  nothing  about  balloons  nor 
anything  of  the  kind." 

Little  ones  as  we  were,  we  could  not  help 
laughing  at  Morgan's  long  words,  though  Pearl 
was  the  only  one  who  probably  understood  the 
mistaken  way  in  which  they  were  used.  "  Now 
do  get  on  with  the  story,  Morgan,"  cried 
Frankie,  when  Morgan  suddenly  dropped  her 
work  and  exclaimed,  "  There  now,  if  1  haven't 
forgotten  to  take  Miss  Wigley  in  her  beef -tea 
as  I  promised  her  I  would  ;  1  said  I'd  take  it 
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in  myself.  Now  do  be  good  quiet  childien  till 
I  come  back."  And  off  went  Morgan  in  a 
flutter,  leaving  us  three  seated  before  the  fire. 
"  What  a  bother  1 "  said  Pearl  in  a  cross 
tone  of  voice.  "  How  stupid  of  Morgan  to  go 
off  like  that,  she  ought  to  have  remembezed 
Miss  Wigley's  beef-tea  before.  And  just  look, 
she  has  left  the  poker  in  the  fire  !  How  care- 
less she  is  I "  Pearl  was  rather  fond  of  fault 
finding,  and  setting  people  to  rights. 

I  was  beginning  to  remonstrate,  when  Pearl 
leaned  over  the  high  fender  and  drew  the  poker 
from  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  where 
Morgan  had  left  it  in  order  to  induce  the  fire 
to  bum  up  quicker.  The  poker  certainly  had 
done  its  duty,  and  in' warming  up  the  coals  had 
managed  to  become  red  hot.  As  Pearl  with- 
drew it  from  the  fire,  I  involuntarily  started 
away  with  a  little  scream ;  the  red  hot  poker 
looked  so  terrible  in  my  baby  eyes.  Frankie, 
on  the  contrary,  jumped  up,  and  casting  his 
slippers  away  made  a  grab  at  it  and  seizing 
the  handle  out  of  Pearl's  hand,  began  waving 
it  in  a  most  unsteady  manner  to  and  fro.  If 
I  was  frightened  before,  you  may  imagine  I 
was  doubly  so  now,  and  I  began  a  loud  cry, 
but  was  stopped  by  Pearl,  who  taking  the 
poker  away  from  Frankie,  gave  one  or  two 
rapid  flourishes  in  the  air  with  it,  and  then 
put  it  in  the  fender. 

Just  then  Morgan  came  back  into  the  togol 
"I  have  taken  Miss  Wigley's  beef-tea,"  she 
said,  "  but  I'm  going  now  to  make  her  another 
poultice,  so  be  good,  dears,  and  111  tell  jon 
the  story  some  other  time.  But  I've  something 
to  tell  you  now  that'll  please  you  all  Tery 
much,  so  don't  look  cross.  Who  do  you  think 
is  coming  this  afternoon,  and  will,  I  daresaj, 
have  tea  with  you  up  stairs!  Why  Mrs. 
Graham." 

At  this  news  Morgan's  promised  story  "k^ 
forgotten,  and  we  all  three  joined  in  a  shoot 
of  joy.  Gertrude  Graham  was  a  niece  of  mj 
father,  very  many  years  older  than  any  of  ns, 
as  you  may  suppose,  as  she  had*  been  mamed 
more  than  a  year  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of. 
She  was  very  very  kind  to  us,  and  petted  and 
spoiled  us  all  three.  "Yes,"  said  Morgan, 
**  Mrs.  Graham  is  coming  to  stay  for  a  day  or 
two.     I  knew  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
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it,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  what  she'll  come  up 
here  and  have  tea  with  you,  since  you  mayn't 
go  out."  And  with  these  words  Morgan 
disappeared  again. 

''Let's  look  at  the  poker,"  said  Erankie; 
"how  lovely  it  looked  as  I  waved  it.  Did 
you  see  the  sparks.  Mother  Bunch  f  "  he  asked 
of  me. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  I,  '*but  don'tee  don'tee 
do  it  again  ;  I'se  so  afraid." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Pearl,  "I  shan't  let  Frankie 
touch  the  poker,  though  if  you  just  look  at  it 
you  can  see  there  is  no  danger,  for  see,  it  is 
not  red  any  longer." 

I  looked  at  the  poker  and  saw,  to  my  very 
gi^^t  joy,  that  it  was  indeed  not  a  red-hot 
poker  any  more,  but  to  all  appearance  a  harm- 
less black  piece  of  iron.     Pearl,  not  content 
with  remarking  its  harmlessness  at  a  distance, 
again  took  up  the  poker,  and  I,  being  still 
somewhat  nervous  about  it  was  just  preparing 
to  cry,  when  Pearl  losing  patience  exclaimed  : 
"What  a  little  stupid  to  be  sure  I     Why  it 
couldn't  hurt  you ;  look  here."     And  so  saying 
she  turned  up  her  sleeve,  and  rested  the  poker 
on  the  fair  white  flesh  of  her  slender,   bare 
amu     Pearl  did  not  let  the  poker  rest  for  a 
second  upon  her  arm.     I  saw  her  pretty  face 
pucker  up  into  an  expression  of  intense  pain, 
and  she  threw  the  poker  back  into  the  fender ; 
then  hastily  drawing  down  her   sleeve,   she 
turned   away  towards  the   window,   but   not 
before  I  had  seen  a  long  red  mark  upon  her 
poor  little  arm,  and  not  before  I  had  seen  her 
delicate  little  pink  face  turn  to  a  deep  scarlet, 
and  the  great  tears  swimming  in  her  bright  eyes. 
"Pearl,  dear  Pearl,   is  you  hurt   much?" 
cried  I. 

"Never  mind,  Loo  Loo  dear,"  answered 
Pearl,  "you  were  quite  right  to  be  afraid  of 
the  poker,  though  it  is  black  instead  of  red,  for 
it  bums  still.  But  never  mind,  here's  Morgan ; 
mind  you  don't  say  anything,  children*" 

Morgan  came  back,  and  we  all  three  kept 
silence  about  the  accident  with  the  poker.  Both 
Frankie  and  I  would  have  considered  it  imfair 
— ^which  meant  dishonourable  to  our  baby  minds 
— to  have  betrayed  Pearl's  secret.  Presently 
every  one's  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  arri- 
val of  our  cousin.     How  we  flew  to  the  door 
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when  we  heard  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  that 
brought  her  from  the  station!  for  Gertrude 
was  a  great  favourite  with  us  all. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  take  Miss  Wigley's 
place  to-day,"  said  cousin  Gertrude,  "and  I 
am  going  to  have  tea  up  in  the  school-room, 
and  you  will  see  how  strict  I  shall  be.  Have 
you  a  birch-rod,  pray,  hanging  up  there  1 " 

We  all  shrieked  at  the  idea,  and  answered 
"no,"  that  is  Frankie  and  I  did,  but  poor 
Pearl  remained  silent  and  quiet  in  the  back- 
ground, apparently  absorbed  in  her  book. 

Up  we  went  to  tea,  and  Gertrude  placed 
Frankie  on  one  side  of  her,  and  me  on  the 
other,  while  Pearl  sat  next  to  Frankie. 
At  tea  the  poor  child  could  scarcely  conceal 
her  pain,  she  seemed  cross  and  sulky,  but  I 
knew  the  reason.  Frankie  however  must  have 
forgotten  about  the  poker ;  he  was  so  excited 
at  Gertrude's  arrival  that  he  thought  of  nothing 
else,  and  at  tea  he  rudely  gave  Pearl  a  puah 
on  her  wounded  arm  when  he  asked  her  to 
pass  him  the  bread  and  butter.  The  pain  poor 
Pearl  felt  was  very  great,  I  am  sure,  and  she 
turned  round  with  a  cry  of  "  You  horrid  little 
boy  1 "  and  gave  him  a  severe  slap  with  the 
hand  that  was  not  injured. 

"  Pearl  1  "  exclaimed  Gertrude  in  dismay^ 
"  how  very  naughty.  Frank  cannot  have  hurt 
you,  and  how  shocking  for  you,  such  a  big  girl, 
to  strike  your  little  brother.     I'm  astonished." 

Pearl,  no  longer  able  to  control  her  sobs, 
got  up  and  went  out  of  «the  room  crying 
bitterly.  Now  in  proportion  as  I  was  fat 
of  body,  so  was  I  tender  of  heart,  therefore  I 
began  a  roar  of  anguish,  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  our  cousin  how 
matters  were. 

Gertrude  followed  Pearl,  and  soon  found  out 
from  her  all  about  the  accident,  and  examined 
the  poor  burnt  ann.  It  was  very  bad ;  a  severe 
bum  made  worse  by  so  many  hours'  neglect. 
Pearl  was  taken  at  once  to  our  mother,  who, 
thinking  she  had  suffered  enough  for  her 
naughtiness,  bound  up  the  arm  carefully,  and 
soothed  and  comforted  the  poor  child's  excited 
nerves. 

Pearl  wore  her  arm  in  a  sling  for  several 
days,  and  years  afterwards  bore  the  mark  of 
the  hot  poker. 
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Often  miss'd  when  they  are  needed, 
Though  they  don't  march  to  and  fro; 
It  has  ever  been  a  puzzle 
To  determine  where  they  go. 
Only  pins  upon  a  cushion  I 
Yet  be  very  proud  we  might, 
Were  we  like  this  little  army, 
Always  useful,  neat  and  bright, 
Always  useful,  neat  and  bright. 
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PICTURK    PAGE    WANTING    WORDS.    (FOR    PRIZE    STORY.) 


PUZZLES. 


LETTERED  CHARADE. 


1. 


I  am  a  word  of  ten  letters. 

My  7,  5,  3, 5,  is  a  fruit. 

My  4,  10,  5,  7,  6,  3,  4,  10,  is  a  token. 

My  9,  3,  6,  2,  is  indiscreet. 

My  7,  3,  1,  6,  is  a  narrow  passage. 

My  whole  is  a  poet. 


2. 


I  am  a  word  of  eleven  letters. 
My  3,  5,  7,  6,  8,  is  obtains. 
My  2,  1,  6,  is  to  winnow. 
My  10,  6,  11,  is  a  girl's  name. 
My  8,  9,  1,  7,  6,  is  a  blot. 
My  whole  is  a  country. 


BURIED  RIVERS. 
1. 

''Hide  Ethel  "-"was  his  cry,  axe  they  not 
coming  this  way'  to  the    house)      She    said 
Very  well,"  and  darted  into  the  garden. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

If  primals  and  finals  be  read  aright, 
Two  metals  they  will  bring  to  light. 

1.  A  part  of  your  body  this  will  be. 
Without  it  you'd  be  quite  at  sea. 

2.  I  shouted,  my  second  answered  soon, 
No  one  was  near  save  the  man  in  the  moon. 

3.  My  next  a  carpenter's  sure  to  keep. 
If  in  his  shop  you  take  a  peep. 

4.  Ck>ne  never  to  return  again. 

No  more  to  feel  the  sense  of  pain. 

2. 

1.  An  edifice. 

2.  Kesonance. 

3.  A  reptila 

4.  Captured. 
6.  Weighty. 

6.  A  composing'^draoght. 

7.  An  Eastern  title. 

8.  One  of  Bluebeard's  wives. 

9.  A  black  liquid. 
10.  A  Spanish  river. 
]  1.  A  nautical  term. 
12.  Earthenware. 

The  initials  and  finals  both  read  down,  give 
two  eminent  diplomatists. 
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ANS'WEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  64. 


METAGRAM. 

Spear,  pear,  ear,  era,  err,  Herr,  her,  he. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

1.  L     abrado     R 

2.  Y    armout     H 

3.  O        port        O 

4.  K  orthampto  N 

5.  S        aon        E 
Lyons — ^Khone. 

2. 

1.  G   alici   A 

2.  RocheforT 

3.  E  xmout  H 

4.  E  Isinor  E 

5.  C  ardiga  N 

6.  £      ro     S 
Greece — Athens. 
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BURIED  PROVERBS. 

1.  Waste  not,  want  not. 

2.  Ill  weeds  grow  apace. 


DIAMOND  PUZZLES 

1. 

P 

E  E  L 

R  E  N  T   8 

PENS  I  VE 

T  R  I  B  D 

B  V  A 

E 

2. 

J 

pXJp 

A  S  Pe  N 

JUPITER 

I  kTee 

tEn 

R 

THE    BIBD    WAB. 


Rt  lord  BRABOURNE,  Author  of  "  Cncle  Jot'*  Slorits,"  r£e. 


COAPTKR  IV. 

?]OTHnfO  daunted,  the  brave  chaf- 
finch gKve  the  word  of  command, 
and  his  whole  army  advanced  to 
the  assault,  save  only  a  small  re- 
serve of   robian,  with  whom  were  the  butcher- 
birds,   under  orders  to   watch   the   fray,   and 
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assist  at   such   points    as    they   might    deem 
neceesary  at  any  particular  moment. 

The  chaffinch  army  was  not  suffered  to  reach 
the  house  unmolested.  At  the  command  of 
the  sparrow  king,  a  large  detachment  of  his 
forces  flew  down  to  meet  the  enemy  half  way, 
and  a  terrible  battle  soon  raged  in  the  very 
middle  of   the   lawn.     For  some  time  it  was 


The  Bird  War. 


impossible  to  tell  whicH  side  had  the  best 
of  it.  All  joa  could  see  was  a  floating  mass 
of  feathers  twisting  and  twirling  before  your 
eyes — ^all  you  could  hear  was  the  chattering, 
scolding,  screaming  of  notes,  which  deafened 
jour  ears,  and  you  could  only  imagine  that 
the  whole  race  of  small  birds  had  assembled 
with  the  fixed  and  resolute  determination  to 
destroy  each  other  to  the  last  chirper.  Up  and 
down,  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side,  heaved  the 
^fugg^g  mass,  one  or  another  every  now 
and  then  dropping  lifeless  or  disabled  to  the 
ground. 

The  issue  of  the  fight  seemed  altogether 
doubtful,  presently,  however,  numbers  began  to 
prevail,  and  numbers  were  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  the  chaffinch,  from  the  causes  which  I  have 
already  stated.  The  sparrows  were  evidently 
being  pushed  back,  and  their  opponents  had 
gradually  advanced  much  nearer  to  the  house. 
Then  the  sparrow  king  thought  it  was  time 
for  him  to  interfere.  With  fifty  picked  spar- 
rows he  charged  down  from  his  gutter  throne, 
and  at  once  made  a  vast  difference.  He 
scattered  to  the  winds  a  regiment  of  linnets 
whom  he  first  encountered,  slew  a  lark  who 
foolishly  got  in  his  way,  and  stayed  at  once 
the  victorious  advance  of  the  chaffinch.  At 
this  moment  he  encountered  the  wagtail  him- 
self. "  What,  doctor,  is  that  you  %  "  he  cried. 
"  Down  with  you,  Paddy- washdish,  down  with 
you  I "  and  attacked  him  without  more  ado. 
The  wagtail  did  not  shrink  from  the  encounter, 
and  faced  his  late  patient  with  great  boldness. 
He  was,  however,  no  great  warrior  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  could  ill  withstand  the  skill  and 
ferocity  of  the  royal  bird  before  him.  He 
succeeded  in  warding  ofE  several  blows,  but 
a  tremendous  peck  upon  the  head  caused  him 
to  stagger,  and,  being  followed  up  by  furious 
flappings  of  the  wings  and  strokes  with  the 
claws,  the  poor  bird  rolled  over  on  the  ground, 
and  in  another  moment  or  two  would  certainly 
have  perished  but  for  an  unexpected  incident. 

The  butcher-birds,  watching  the  fray  as  they 
had  been  commanded,  perceived  the  diversion 
effected  by  the  king  of  the  sparrows,  and 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  advance  at  once  to 
the  support  of  their  friends  in  that  quarter. 
Their  chief,  a  handsome  bird,  and  one  of  the 
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finest  of  his  tribe,  rushed  accordingly  into  the 
battle,  and  came  up  at  the  yery  moment  when 
the  sparrow  king,  having  got  the  wagtail  down, 
was  about  to  leap  on  him  and  finish  him  cff. 
Without  an  instant's  delay,  the  new  comer 
rushed  forward  upon  the  foe,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  wagtail  in  order 
to  defend  himself  against  a  very  different  and 
more  formidable  adversaxy.  The  moment  nu 
one  of  intense  anxiety  to  those  who  witnessed 
the  combat,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  f ortimes 
of  the  day  depended  upon  it,  And  that  the 
victory  would  rest  with  that  army  whose 
champion  now  prevailed.  But  the  issue  was 
never  really  doubtful  for  an  instant.  Brave 
though  the  sparrow  might  be,  and  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  fighting  for 
his  throne  and  people,  his  spirit  could  avail 
him  little  against  the  superior  weight  and 
strength  of  his  opponent. 

In  the  first  tussle  the  birds  rebounded  from 
each  other,  having  met  breast  to  breast,  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  neither  had  the 
advantage.  Then,  before  the  sparrow  had  well 
recovered  the  shock,  the  butcher-bird  was  npoo 
Him  again,  and  from  the  second  encounter  he 
staggered  back  and  reeled  as  if  he  would  fall, 
whilst  a  drop  of  blood,  sta]:ting  from  the  right 
side  of  his  breast,  showed  where  the  furious 
peck  of  his  foe  had  taken  effect.  Gallantly* 
however,  he  rallied  to  the  fight,  and  made 
as  if  he  could  face  the  other  once  more.  Not 
so,  brave  bird,  your  «daj  is  over,  your  race 
is  run,  your  courage  cannot  save  you  from  tins 
terrible  enemy  1  The  butcher-bird  had  fluttered 
back  for  half  a  yard  or  so,  and  now  he  swooped 
down  again  on  the  king  of  the  sparrows  and 
struck  b^TTi  a  blow  which  broke  his  left  wing, 
and  stretched  him  helpless  upon  the  ground. 
Then  the  king's  body-guard  fought  desperately 
around  him,  but  the  other  butcher-birds  and 
the  robin  reserve  came  up,  and,  being  fresh  and 
strong,  drove  them  back  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts. 

Seizing  the  almost  lifeless  body  cxf  the 
sparrow,  the  chief  of  the  butcher-birds,  with 
a  mighty  exertion  of  strength,  flew  up  with 
it  into  the  nearest  thorn-tree,  and  holding  it 
so  that  it  was  visible  to  all  the  host,  would 
have  spiked  it  on  a  thorn  then  and  there,  but 
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that  a  blackbird  who  was  watching  the  fray 
declared  that  if  anything  so  savage  and  bar- 
barous was  done,  he  and    his  mates  would 
immediately  drive  those  who  did  it  from  the 
lawn.     But   the    body  of   the  sparrow  was 
distinctly  seen  by  the  contending  armies,  and 
the  sparrows  knew  that  their  king  had  fallen. 
Dismay  spread  directly  through  their  ranks, 
and  they  felt  at  once  that  the  day  was  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  dropping  the  carcase  of  his 
foe,  the  butcher-bird  charged  down  again  into 
the  battle,  in  which  his  companions  were  now 
fiercely  engaged.     The  cha£Snches  and  their 
friends    pressed    boldly    on    with    shouts    of 
triumph,  and  the  issue  of  the  day  was  no 
louger  doubtful.    The  sparrows  gave  way  on 
every  side,  in  vain  did  the  elder  and  more 
experienced  birds  endeavour   to    rally  them, 
their  ranks  fell  into  confusion,  their  enemies 
assailed  them  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  their 
retreat  soon  became  a  rout,  in  which  every  (me 
sought  only  how  to  save  himself,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  general  interest. 

The  roof  of  the  house  was  reached  by  both 
victors  and  vanquished  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  few  single  combats  took  place  here,  where 
&ome  of  the  elder  sparrows  made  a  last  stand. 
But  the  enemy  was  too  numerous  and  strong, 
and  the  butcher-birds  struck  with  furious  and 
fatal   effect  at  the  breasts  of   any  sparrows 
whom  they  could  catch.    Their  rage  and  excite- 
ment really  saved  the  sparrows  from   utter 
ruin,   for  whilst  the  chief   butcher-bird  was 
following  the  flying  foe  hither  and  thither,  and 
dealing  out  death  and  destruction  around,  he 
forgot    all   possible  danger    to    himself,  and 
pursued  a  wounded  enemy  into  an  open  window 
which  it  sought  in  its  wild  alarm.     Upon  the 
sill  of  that  window  basked  a  cat  which  be- 
longed to  the  house,  and  whom,  in  their  haste, 
neither  the  spfLrrow  nor  his  would-be  destroyer 
saw  until  too  late.     Puss,  however,  had  her 
eye  upon  the  pair,  and  as  they  flew  up  into 
the  -window,  with  a  sudden   dart  she  sprang 
upon    the    butcher-bird,  whose   fine  plumage 
attracted  her  attention,  and  made  her  fancy 
that    lie  was  probably  as  good  to  eat  as  he 
was  beautiful  to  behold.     The  brave  bird  knew 
at  once  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  ex- 
pended his  last  strength  in  a  tremendous  peck 
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at  the  nose  of  the  cat,  which  hurt  and  enraged 
her  so  much  that  she   killed  him  instantly, 
and  was  afterwards  vastly  disappointed  to  find 
that  he  was  not  half  so  good  to  eat  as  the 
sparrow  would  have  been.     The  latter  fluttered 
back  out  of  the  window,  and  not  only  escaped 
safely,  but  even  afterwards   boasted   that  he 
had  destroyed  the  great  enemy  of  his  race  by 
leading  him  into  an  ambush,  whereas  we  know 
that  the  matter  was  one  of  the  purest  accident. 
But  the  fate  of  the  butcher-bird  was  wit- 
nessed by  many  of  the  chaffinch  host,  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  cooling  the  ardour  of  their 
attack  not  a  little.     Besides  this,  the  sparrows 
who  had  been  guarding  the  other  positions  on 
the  house   and   bam,   and   had   consequently 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  fray,  had  by 
this  time  gathered  together  and  flown  down 
to  the  support  of  their  defeated  army.     It  is 
true  that  the  latter  could  not  be  entirely  rallied, 
but  there  were  certainly  a  couple  of  hundred 
sparrows  massed  together  on  and  about  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  and   occupying  the 
ivy,  and  the  chaffinch  felt  that  an  attack  upon 
that  part  of  the  fortress  might  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  victory  which  his  forces  had  now 
obtained.     He  could  not  hope  to  take  it  with- 
out loss,  and  as  every  other  part  of  the  house 
and  bam  was  really  now  at  the  mercy  of  his 
troops,  and  the  sparrow  king  had  fallen,  he 
felt  that  the  chief  part  of  the  objects  of  the 
war  had  been  gained,  and  that  he  should  do 
well  to  stay  his  hand. 

Having  called  the  robin  therefore,  (the  wagtail 
was  still  lying  wounded  on  the  ground  below,) 
he  told  him  his  views,  and  begged  him  to  assist 
in  restraining  the  troops  from  further  attack. 
The  robin  at  first  protested  that  this  was  an 
error,  and  vowed  that  they  could  and  ought  to 
make  an  end  of  every  sparrow  then  and  there. 
But  the  chaffinch  rebuked  him  gravely,  •and 
convinced  him  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  both  wrong  and  foolish.  They  accordingly 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the  host 
desisted  from  its  pursuit  of  the  flying  sparrows. 
The  chaffinch  sat  on  the  roof — nay,  on  the  very 
gutter  from  which  the  unfortunate  sparrow 
king  had  first  surveyed  the  battle.  He  looked 
proudly  around  him,  and  felt  that  he  had  really 
done     something    for    fame.      Around     him 
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clustered  his  gallant  warriors,  the  flower  of 
finchery;  the  red-breasts  were  perched  near, 
a  compact  array  of  birds,  full  of  martial 
ardour;  the  linnets  were  there  too,  with  the 
other  allies,  and  the  grim  butcher-birds  stood 
by,  longing  for  more  slaughter  still. 

The  battle  had  been  fierce,  for  more  than 
sixty  of  that  gallant  host  would  no  more 
seek  the  early  worm  or  join  in  the  joyful 
chorus  of  songsters  at  the  dawn  of  day.  But 
they  stood  there,  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  home  of  their  foes — all  save  one  spot — 
they  had  fought  well  and  conquered,  and  they 
were  still  powerful  enough  to  have  carried  their 
victory  further,  if  their  chiefs  had  so  desired. 
It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  triumph  to  the 
chaffinch,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  honest 
pride  as  he  gazed  upon  those  whom  he  had  led 
to  glory.  Then  he  made  them  a  short  speech, 
telling  them  at  first  that  well-disposed  birds 
only  made  war  in  order  to  secure  peace.  They 
did  not  all  understand  this,  for  the  linnets 
whispered  their  belief  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  peace  was  not  to  go  to  war,  whilst 
the  butcher-birds  muttered  that  Hkey  went  to 
war  in  order  to  kill  their  enemies.  But  having 
thus  laid  down  the  law  with  authority,  the 
chaffinch  went  on  to  declare  that  those  birds 
were  wisest  as  well  as  best  who  showed  mercy 
in  the  hour  of  victory.  The  butcher-birds 
turned  up  their  beaks  in  contempt  at  this 
sentiment,  but  the  other  birds  applauded,  so 
they  said  nothing,  and  the  chaffinch  went  on. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  chief  offender,  the 
king  of  the  sparrows,  was  dead,  and  the  power 
of  his  people  broken.  They  might  no  doubt 
be  injured  and  humbled  still  further  if  the 
other  birds  wished,  but  was  this  desirable) 
He  ventured  to  think  not.  Birds — and  es- 
pecially small  birds — were  surrounded  by  many 
enemies,  such  as  boys,  cats,  traps,  rats,  hawks, 
and  such  like  horrible  creatures.  They  of  the 
feathered  race  should  therefore  stand  by  and 
support  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  and 
not  weaken  the  general  interest  by  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  They  had  no  special  hatred 
to  sparrows,  and  having  rebuked  their  pride 
that  day,  why  humble  them  further,  and  make 
that  enmity  permanent  which  would  otherwise 
soon  pass  awayl      The  better  plan  would  be 
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in  firm  but  kind  language  to  explain  to  tbe 
sparrows  the  true  position  of  affairs,  and  forth- 
with make  peace. 

Most  of  the  birds  quite  agreed  with  what 
the  cock  chaffinch  said,  and  when  he  ceased 
there  was  a  general  twitter  of  applause.  It 
was  then  resolved  that  the  starlings,  of  wkom 
there  were  several  on  the  chimney,  should  be 
asked  to  convey  a  message  to  the  sparrows 
in  the  ivy ;  but  as  these  ill-mannered  birds  not 
only  refused,  but  screamed  and  used  bad 
language  to  those  who  made  the  request, 
it  was  settled  to  release  the  wounded  and 
captured  sparrows,  of  whom  there  were  several, 
and  bid  them  rejoin  their  companions  with 
words  of  peace. 

They  did  so,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  a  deputation  of  sparrows  came  up 
to  say  that  they  agreed  that  peace  was  desirable, 
and  confessing  that  they  had  had  the  worst  of 
the  day's  fight  would  consent  to  any  reasonable 
conditions  upon  which  the  war  could  be  brought 
to  an  end,  and  peace  with  honoor  secured  to 
both  parties.  It  was  accordingly  arranged 
that  upon  the  very  next  day  twelve  sparrows 
should  meet  a  similar  number  of  the  allied 
forces  in  the  orchard,  and  aiTsnge  the  final 
terms  of  peace.  Then  the  chaffinch  gave  orders 
that  his  troops  should  withdraw  from  sparrow 
territory,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
had  all  left  the  house. 

The  sparrow  loss  had  been  very  heavy  that 
day,  for  owing  to  the  savage  strength  of  the 
butcher-birds,  more  had  been  slain  than  would 
have  fallen  before  the  beaks  of  ordinair 
warriors.  One  himdred  and  twenty-seren 
gallant  birds  had  been  slain  or  disabled,  and 
there  was  wailing  from  one  end  of  Sparrowdou 
to  the  other.  They  could  not  but  own  th&t 
they  had  received  a  heavy  blow  and  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  but  the  older  and  wiser  bird> 
told  them  that  they  had  great  cause  to  rejoict' 
at  having  preserved  their  home.  As  their 
enemies  had  evidently  the  power  and  the  will 
to  combine,  that  home  would  stand  in  veij 

{  great  danger  if  they  should  ever  do  so  again. 

'  War,  therefore,  must  certainly  be  avoided,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  make  peace 
now  upon  terms  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  the  birds.    They  therefore  resolved  to 
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«qa868  Tsgret  at  the  conduct  of  their  king 
(which  eould  make  no  difference  to  him,  now 
that  h^  was  dead),  and  to  offer  to  pay  the 
water-wagtail  any  reasonable  sum  for  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  the  deceased 
iBOBareh. 

Id  this  spirit  the  envoys  met  those  of  the 
dtaffinch  army  on  the  following  day.  The 
wa^il  himself  was  present,  with  his  wing 
baodaged  up,  and  evidently  suffering  much 
from  the  vesults  of  his  encounter  with  his 
old  patient  in  the  battle.  He  declared,  how- 
ever, that  he  required  no  payment,  now  that 
it  had  bees  fairly  tendered,  and  his  honour 
vindicated,  and  in  fact  that  he  would  accept 
Bothing.  Ko  hard  condition  was  imposed  upon 
the  sparrows,  but  they  had  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  allied  army  in  grain,  which  was  but 
reasonable,  and  to  furnish  the  butcher-birds 
with  a  certain  number  of  bluebottle  Hies  and 
cockchafers,  which  was  the  payment  which  they 
usually  demanded  for  their  services. 

The  terms  of  peace  having  been  thus  settled 
m  a  friendly  manner,  it  only  remained  that 
they  should  be  signed  by  the  different  parties 
to  the  same,  and  the  deed  witnessed  by  im- 
partial   persons.      The    pigeons    very    kindly 
consented   to   do  thfs,    and   the    matter    was 
finally  arranged  and  concluded  upon  the  side 
of  the  bam,  before  a  number  of  these  friendly 
birds,  who,  as  ever,  rejoiced  to  assist  in  any- 
thing   which    tended    to    promote   peace  and 
happiness   among  the   feathered  race.     When 
all  was  finished,  a  white  pigeon  expressed  his 
joy  at  what  had  occurred,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  small  birds  how  absurd  the  whole  quarrel 
had  been,    and   for  what   very   small   results 
so  much   blood  had  been  shed,  and  such  un- 
deserved sorrow  inflicted  upon  innocent  families. 
"Tlie  sparrows  and   their  king,*'   said   the 


pigeon,  ''were  doubtless  unjust  in  not  paying 
the  wagtail,  and  uncivil  in  refusing  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  had  done,  but,  as  it  turns 
out,  the  wagtail  never  cared  for  payment  at  all, 
and  you  have  gone  to  war  therefore  to  take 
revenge  for  a  mere  act  of  incivility.  The  bird 
who  was  thus  slighted  comes  out  of  the  affair 
with  a  broken  wing  and  shattered  constitution  ; 
the  bird  whose  life  he  saved  has  now  lost 
his  life  in  battle;  nobody  has  really  gained 
anything,  whilst  a  few  civil  words  on  one  side, 
a  little  forbearance  and  imwillingness  to  take 
offence  on  the  other,  would  have  prevented 
all  the  misery  and  bloodshed  which  has  come 
out  of  this  trifling  error  and  misunderstanding. 
Thus  it  is  with  almost  every  war  that  has  ever 
happened  in  the  world.  False  pride,  miserable 
ambition,  evil  counsellors  who  stir  up  strife — 
these  are  for  the  most  part  the  causes  from 
which  wars  spring,  and  when  they  are  finished 
there  is  scarcely  ever  any  real  advantage  won 
by  either  side.  The  folly  of  war  therefore  is 
even  greater  if  possible  than  its  guilt,  and 
though  both  the  one  and  the  other  may  be 
natural  enough  to  mere  men,  yet  birds,  who 
love  innocence  and  wisdom,  should  know  better 
than  to  fall  into  such  grievous  errors,  and  should 
ever  cherish  that  peace  under  which  content 
and  happiness  can  alone  flourish,  and  to  preserve 
which  is  the  best  and  most  useful  end  towards 
which  the  influence  of  every  good  bird  can  be 
exerted." 

So  spoke  the  pigeon,  and  the  small  birds 
went  their  way,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  she  had  spoken  God's  truth,  and 
that  henceforth  they  would  best  please  Him 
and  promote  at  the  same  time  the  welfare  of 
their  own  race  by  labounng  for  peace,  and  for 
ever  banishing  strife,  war,  and  bloodshed  from 
among  them. 


{Conduaion.) 
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BA-BY    AND    PUS-SY. 

FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLK 

H,  lit-tle  ba-by  dear!  Oh,  what  a  treat! 
Some-thing  for  ba-by  so  good-y  to  eat, 
A  lump  of  nice  su-gar  from  dear  mam-ma's 

tea, 
**  Not  for  pus-sy,"  says  ba-by,  "  no,  no,  but 

for  me. 

"  Per-haps,  pus-sy,  you  may  have  milk  when  I've  done, 
But  now,  go  on  wink-ing  a-way  in  the  sun; 
'Tis  my  mam-ma,*'  ba-by  says,  "  my  ve-ry  own ; 
T(m,  pus-sy,  have  none,  and  live  all  a-lone: 

"  At  least,  I'm  a  mam-ma  to  you,  that  you  know. 
For  I  pet  and  love  you,  and  nurse  you  up  so, 
But  you  mustn't  be  want-ing  to  have  mam-ma's  tea: 
That's  for  real  mam-mas,  pus-sy,  and  ba-bies,  you  see. 

"Nurse  doesn't  like  pus-sy,  she  makes  a  cross  frown 
When  you  come  in  the  nur-se-ry,  just  to  sit  down. 
But,  pus-sy,  /  love  you — that  is,  when  you're  good 
And  don't  want  my  su-gar,  but  be-have  as  you  should. 

"You  shall  have  a  treat,  too,  now  pus-sy,  my  dear. 
If  you  don't  stick   your  claws  out,  Miss  Puss,  do  you 

hear? 
You  must  make  your  paws  soft  as  vel-vet  or  silk. 
Or,  Miss  Pus-sy,  I  real-ly  can-not  give  you  milk. 

"And  when  the  sau-cer  is  put  on  the  ground, 

You    must   drink   all  the   drops   that    you    some-times 

spill  round, 
And  then,  with  your  paw,  you  must  wipe  your  mouth 

clean. 
And  you'll  be  the  best  pus-sy  that  ever  was  seen." 
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MAUDE    EAYMOND'S    FIEST    HOLIDAY. 


By  Mrs.   GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


LOSING  day,  Margaret,  closing 
day ;  oh,  the  very  thought  of  it 
makes  me  half  crazy  with  de- 
light, to  think  that  this  is  the 
very  last  day  of  school.  No  more  horrid 
lessons,  nnrse;  no  more  'Sit  straight,  mees,' 
from  Mademoiselle,  or  *  One,  two,  tree,  one,  two, 
tree/  from  Monsieur  Switch.  How  my  fingers 
do  ache  at  those  weary  scales  and  exercises." 

"Why,  Miss  Maudie,  dear,  I  thought  you 
were  so  fond  of  school.  Have  you  forgotten 
the  day  when  the  doctor  popped  his  head  in  at 
that  door  there,  to  say  he  had  got  a  letter  from 
your  papa,  consenting  to  let  you  go  to  school  1 
How  you  did  skip  about  1  and  then  you  sat  on 
that  very  stool  you  are  sitting  upon  now,  and 
told  me  you  were  so  tired  of  your  dolls,  and 
toys,  and  me " 

"Not  you,  Margaret,  I'm  certain  I  never  said 
I  was  tired  of  yotA.  That  could  never  be,  for 
you  are  the  dearest,  sweetest,  best — I  almost 
said  bestest,  and  if  I  had,  what  wotdd  Mrs. 
Harkom  have  said,  when  her  hobby,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  grammar !  Never  mind,  nurse 
denr,  you  are  the  very  nicest  old  nursie  ever 
seen,"  and  Maude,  jumping  up  from  her  chair, 
flung  her  arms  round  old  Margaret's  neck,  and 
gave  her  such  a  squeeze  that  she  was  "  nigh 
hand  choked,"  as  she  said  herself. 

"  Of  course  I  did  think  it  delightful  to  go  to 
school,  and  have  girls  to  speak  to  and  to  play 
with,  instead  of  Miss  Dempster,  who  wouldn't 
allow  me  even  to  chase  a  butterfly.  She  was 
always  reminding  me  that  I  was  a  young  lady, 
that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  when  1  was 
mamma's  heiress,  and  owned  land,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  to  be  seen  running,  even  by 
an  under  gardener.  Was  I  not  glad  when 
Dr  Mackay  told  her  that  I  hadn't  a  penny  of 
my  own  till  I  was  twenty-one,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  put  strength  into  me  than 
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notions.    I  do  think  he  was  quite  cross,  though 
he  was  so  very  polita" 

"  And  now  here  you  are,  glad  to  get  away 
from  school  again.  Miss  Mauda" 

''When  you  have  to  do  the  same  things 
for  a  year  every  day  it  does  get  tiresome,  and 
I  really  feel  glad  it  is  to  come  to  an  end  to-day 
for  two  months.  I  really  can't  help  being 
happy  about  it.  But  if  it  was  to  be  for  ever, 
I  should  be  so  sorry,  yes,  even  to  parting  with 
Monsieur  Switch." 

"  I'm  sure  your  teachers  will  just  be  as 
pleased  to  get  rid  of  you  for  a  time.  Miss 
Mauda  They  have  much  more  need  of  a 
holiday  than  little  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having 
to  exercise  such  patience." 

"  Oh.  what  a  funny  idea,  to  think  that  Mon 
sieur  Switch  could  ever  enjoy  himself  out  in  the 
country,  or  at  the  seaside,  or  anywhere  away 
from  a  piano !  And  as  for  Mrs.  Harkom,  I'm 
certain  she'll  be  miserable  out  of  her  high- 
backed  chair,  where  she  sits  so  stiff  and  straight 
all  the  time  of  lessons.  Some  of  the  day* 
boarders  say  she  must  sleep  in  it,  but  little 
Elffie  Jay  who  never  has  any  holidays,  but  stays 
with  Mrs.  Harkom  always,  says  that  after  we 
are  all  gone  she  can  be  so  pleasant ;  and  as  for 
her  back,  it  becomes  quite  round  and  comfort 
able,  just  like  other  people's.  But  now  that  I 
think  of  it.  Mademoiselle  will  be  glad,  for  she  is 
going  home  to  her  beloved  Paris,  where  her  bon 
ph'e  and  her  bonne  mh^e,  and  her  two  brothers 
live.  She  has  not  seen  them  for  years,  so  of 
course  she  is  as  delighted  as  I  am  that  this  is 
closing  day." 

"  You  are  surely  forgetting  how  the  time  is 
running  on.  Miss  Maude.  Weren't  you  to  be 
at  school  half  an  hour  earlier  this  morning  t " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was;  I  do  hope  1  am  not  late, 
for  Fanny  Williams  will  be  so  crosa  We  are 
to  play  a  duet  together,  and  she  will  make  me  so 
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nervoas  if  she  is  whispezing  into  my  rigiit  ear, 
'  Faster,  little  stupid/  while  Monsieur  Switch 
says,  'Slower,  one,  two,  tree,'  into  the  left, 
perhaps  giving  me  a  sly  pinch  to  make  me 
remember.  He  keeps  smiling  away  as  if  he 
couldn't  be  cross  for  the  world,  while  all  the 
time  he  has  a  temper." 

''  The  phaeton  is  at  the  door.  Miss  Maude," 
said  Emma,  the  parloui^maid.  **  Tom  says  you 
wanted  him  to  come  round  earlier  this  mom- 
mg." 

"Yes,  yes;  coming,  coming,  Emma.  Now 
nurse,  don't  be  cross,  like  a  dear,  I'm  really  ofiE 
without  one  word  more." 

But  was  the  little  chatterbox  really  ofE) 
Not  a  bit  of.  her,  for  in  two  minutes  after,  her 
head  was  popped  in  again  to  say,  ''  Remember 
to  have  a  nice  tea,  nursie  dear,  in  good  time 
for  the  cousins.  Oh,  nurse,  I'm  ao  happy ;  only 
think,  the  cousins  coming)  and  closing  day  all 
in  one."  Again  she  was  gone,  but  once  more 
she  was  back,  but  only  the  tip  of  her  nose  was 
shown  round  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  one 
word  uttered  in  a  mysterious  whisper  and  in 
an  inquiring  tone — "  gingerbread  %  " — ^found  its 
way  to  nurse's  ears.  After  this  she  was  really 
off,  but  when  nurse  looked  out  of  the  window 
she  was  getting  out  of  the  phaeton,  evidently 
to  Tom's  great  indignation,  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  a  rose.  Back  she  had  skipped  once 
more  to  her  place,  and  even  Tom,  who  was 
rather  a  solemn  man,  had  to  laugh  as  she  held 
it  up  for  him  to  admire,  not  only  the  rose,  but  a 
butterfly  that  had  lights  on  it,  in  the  most 
confident  manner. 

"  Bless  her  little  heart,"  said  nurse  to  Emma, 
who  had  come  forward  to  look  out  too.  "  May 
the  Lord  keep  her  as  the  apple  of  His  eye. 
She  has  a  good,  warm  heart,  but  flighty ;  I  fear 
she  is  flighty  in  disposition,  and  that  is  a  bad 
thing  for  one  like  her." 

"  Well,  she  has  a  grand  prospect  before  her," 
said  Enmia ;  "  for  what  with  her  own  mother's 
property,  and  the  master  coining  money,  as  they 
do  say  he  is,  up  in  London,  Miss  Maude  will  be 
one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  England." 

"  Ah  I  Emma,"  said  nurse,  shaking  her 
head,  "  it  seems  fine  for  a  girl  like  you  to  be 
rich,  but  it  is  a  harder  life  to  live  out  well, 
than  for  a  poor  girl ;  for  think  of  the  tempta- 
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ticm  to  put  the  world  first,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities the  dear  little  lady  will  have  laid  on 
her  shoulders.  I  almost  wish  I  could  keep  her 
young  for  over." 

"  What  I  and  have  no  coming  of  age  holiday," 
said  Emma,  "when  Mrs.  Martin  tells  of  the 
great  doings  there  has  always  been  at  any 
coming  of  age  here  at  the  Grange,  be  it  girl  or 
boy.  To  hear  the  housekeeper  speak,  you'd 
think  this  family  of  Raymond  is  the  greatest 
in  the  whole  county — ^before  the  very  squire's 
own  self." 

"  Well,  Emma,  it  is  the  oldest,  and  that 
stands  for  everything  nowadays.  Dear  Miss 
Maude's  grandfathers,  by  her  mother^s  side, 
were  owners  of  the  land  long  before  the  squires 
were  ever  heard  of." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  her  father  wasn't  a  squire's 
son,  for  then  she  would  be  a  great  lady  indeed, 
for,  as  you  say,  there's  a  deal  in  birth,  nurse." 

As  Kurse  Margaret  said  no  more,  Emma  went 
away ;  and  now  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more 
about  Maude,  and  why  it  was  that  her  old 
nurse  was  anxious  about  her  future.  At  her 
birth  her  mother  had  died,  leaving  Maude  the 
possessor  of  the  old  Orange,  with  many  acres 
of  rich  land  round  it,  on  which  was  a  villa^ 
with  its  church  and  rector's  laouse,  and  several 
farms.  But  as  Maude  often  said,  she  would 
much  rather  have  been  a  very  poor  girl  indeed, 
if  she  could  only  have  had  her  own  manimii 
with  her.  She  would  be  sad  for  hours  after 
seeing  some  poor  children  clinging  to  their 
mother's  gown  or  apron.  "  And  to  think,"  she 
would  say,  "  that  she  had  only  been  once  in  her 
mother's  arms."  She  would  sometimes  waken 
in  the  night,  and  creep  into  old  nurse's  bed  to 
ask,  "  Are  you  quite  sure,  nurse  dear,  tiiat  my 
mother  kissed  me  %  "  "  Quite  sure,*'  nurse  would 
answer ;  "  and  oh  >  she  did  look  so  pleased 
when  we  laid  you  in  her  arms."  Then  Maude 
would  lie  close  to  nurse  and  sob  herself  to  sleep, 
and  nurse  never  tried  to  stop  her,  for  she  knew 
it  was  good  for  her  little  mistress  to  cry  for  the 
mother  who  only  lived  a  few  days,  and  was 
only  able  to  see  her  dear  tiny  baby'oncei 

Maude  was  left  a  good  deal  alone  in  the 
great  old  mansion,  for  her  father,  a  rising  har- 
lister,  was  mostly  in  London,  and  only  came 
down  for  a  flying  visit  at  holiday  times — ^not  so 
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mach  to  see  his  little  girl  as  to  fill  the  house 
with  company,  and  "  to  enjoy  himself/'  as  Mrs. 
Martin  the  housekeeper  said ;  but  Mrs.  Martin 
was  jealous  for  her  **  little  lady/'  as  she  called 
Miss  Maude,  and  annoyed  that  he  mado  no  fuss 
about  her.  He  showed  her  little  affection, 
indeed,  and  this  Maude  was  quick  enough  to 
see,  though  nurse  did  her  best  to  make  her 
believe  that  it  was  just  the  same  with  all  papas 
wbo  bad  o£Bces  in  London,  and  "  whose  heads 
were  worrited  with  work."  One  thing,  Maude 
was  always  glad  when  the  guests  were  gone, 
for  she  had  to  put  on  her  company  manners, 
or  her  **  P's  and  Q^s  "  as  nurse  called  it,  which 
meant,  to  sit  straight  up  in  her  chair,  wear 
tight  shoes,  and  a  dress  that  must  not  be 
ruffled  in  the  slightest.  It  was  the  old 'doctor 
who  was  really  her  best  friend,  for  when  he 
saw  her  beginning  to  get  languid  and  spiritless, 
and  lose  the  healthy  colour  in  her  cheeks 
after  the  governess  came,  he  advised  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Harkom's  private  school, 
where,  by  mixing  with  girls  of  her  own  age, 
she  might  be  kept  bright  and  happy.  This 
plan  had  been  tried  for  a  year,  and  now  it  had 
come  to  the  first  closing  day,  and  by  Maude's 
own  words  you  would  think  that  she  was  glad" 
it  was  all  over — the  pleasant  days  she  was  con- 
stantly **  raving  "  about  to  nurse,  the  games, 
the  walks,  the  talks,  the  little  half-holiday  ex- 
cursions to  the  woods  on  her  own  grounds,  with 
the  girls  and  Mademoiselle,  the  hunting  for  birds' 
nests,  that  they  might  just  peep  in  at  the  eggs  or 
fledglings — Rejoicing  that  these  were  all  over  I 
No  wonder  old  Margaret  was  distressed  and 
anxious  about  her  little  lady's  flighty  disposi- 
tion. Margaret  did  not  understand  that  though 
her  young  mistress  was  the  very  happiest  of 
Mrs.  Harkom's  pupils,  she  liked  to  feel  herself 
a  thorough  schoolgirl,  and  as  the  other  girls 
clapped  their  hands  and  rejoiced  in  closing  day, 
so  did  Maude. 

About  ^ye  o'clock  nurse  had  the  tea  care^ 
fully  prepared,  five  extra  cups  being  set  out  on 
her  own  especial  tray,  with  an  abundance  of 
scones,  and  cakes,  and  glasses  of  preserves,  sent 
up  by  Mrs.  Martin,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous 
place  a  large  cake  of  gingerbread.  Scarcely 
had  nurse  got  the  finishing  touches  completed, 
when  she  heard  a  sound  of  merry  laughter,  a 
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shouting,  and  a  toot-a-hooing  from  a  horn — wall 
known  sounds  that  told  of  Edmund  and  Jack 
Raymond's  approach.  Of  course  nurse  hastened 
to  the  window  to  wave  a  welcome  to  them^  and 
to  their  three  sisters,  Edith,  and  Amy,  and 
Charlotte*  who  were  seated  with  Maude  in  the 
phaeton,  laughing  up  to  where  the  boys  sat 
beside  Tom,  making  wild  attempts  to  blow  the 
horn  in  true  coach-guard  fashion.  There  was 
a  fifth  little  lady,  only  nurse  had  never  seen 
her  before,  but  she  waved  a  welcome  to  her  as 
well,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  introduced  to 
her  as  Effie  Jay,  who  had  been  invited  by  Miss 
Maude  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  share  her 
bed  that  night,  Mrs.  Harkom  having  given  a 
gracious  permission. 

What  a  happy  tea-table  old  Margaret  pre- 
sided over  that  evening ;  so  thought  Div  Mackay 
when  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in  un- 
announced ;  but  the  little  people  were  happier 
still  when  they  heard  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Raymond,  saying  that  he  had 
taken  a  shooting  lodge  in  Scotland,  and  wished 
Maude  and  her  cousins,  with  nurse  and  Emma, 
to  be  sent  on  there  at  once. 

-Oh,  how  delightful!"  said  Maude.  "I 
have  so  often  wanted  to  go  there,  because  it 
weifi  your  home  once.  Dr.  Mackay.  I  wonder 
if  I  will  see  that  funny  man,  Dugald,  you  have 
told  me  so  many  stories  about.  Oh  dear,  I'm 
the  happiest  girl  in  the " 

But  here  Maude's  eyes  rested  on  poor  little 
Eflfie  Jay's,  who  was  to  have  no  holiday,  but  to 
go  back  to  that  empty  schoolroom  and  to  stiff- 
backed  Mrs.  Harkom;  no  wonder  she  looked 
sad  and  ready  to  cry.  Slipping  over  to  where 
Dr.  Mackay  had  gone  to  look  at  some  of  the 
prizes  the  boys  had  brought  with  them,  Maude 
whispered  into  his  ear,  "  Oh,  do  let  us  have 
Effie  Jay  with  us ;  do  ask  Mrs.  Harkom  to  say 
yes.  I  have  ten  shillings  in  my  drawer ;  will 
that  be  enough  for  the  train  1 " 

At  first  Dr.  Mackay  pretended  he  could  not 
think  of  asking  such  a  great  favour  of  Mrs. 
Harkom,  but  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded;  and  when  the  carriage  left  the 
Grange  door  next  morning  Effie  Jay  was  in  it, 
her  box  strapped  on  beside  Maude's,  and  that 
little  lady's  happiness  was  complete. 

It  would  take  pages  and  pages  to  tell  of  that 
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delightful  journey  to  Scotland  and  of  the  won- 
derful things  they  siw;  if  nurse  thought  it 
was  long,  the  children  thought  it  all  too  short, 
and  were  quite  sorry  when  they  landed  at  their 
destination. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  that  time,  and  rather 
cold,  making  the  comfortable  fire  the  game- 
keeper's wife  had  lighted,  very  welcome.  Next 
morning  the  children  were  up  with  the  sun, 
and  were  enchanted  to  find  that  the  cottage 
stood  near  a  loch  on  which  was  a  boat-honse 
with  two  boats.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  they 
were  chained  and  locked  with  padlocks,  else 
they  would  have  set  out  at  once  "on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,"  Not  being  able  to  get  a  sail  on 
the  lake,  they  scampered  about  among  the 
heather,  and  tried  runs  on  the  moor  till  break- 
fast time. 

After  breakfast,  when  they  were  about  to 
set  out  again,  nurse  called  Miss  Maude  back  to 
tell  her  that  the  gamekeeper's  wife  had  told 
her  about  a  poor  gipsy  woman  who  had  her 
tent  pitched  in  the  wood  about  a  mile  oS. 
There  her  husband  had  died  a  week  before,  and 
now  she  was  left  witEi  three  little  children,  and 
they  had  scarcely  any  clothing.  "So  Miss 
Maude,  dear,  I  should  like  if  you  young  ladies 
would  help  me  to  make  a  few  things  ready  for 
them,'*  Haid  nurse. 

"  Oh,  nur.se  dear,  what  a  bother,  we  wanted 
to  go  oat  in  the  boat  so  much.     Why  did  those 


tiresome  people  find  their  way  here  I  wondert" 
said  Maude,  pouting. 

As  all  of  the  chUdren  looked  a  little  cnMt, 
nnree  added,  "Ah,  my  dears,  it  ought  to  b«  a 
privilege  to  help  the  poor,  and  you.  Miss  Haade, 
mnst  learn  euly  that  it  is  to  the  like  of  yoo 
the  poor  are  given  in  charge."  It  vu  Effie 
Jay  who  first  had  her  thimble  out,  and  Besting 
herself  she  laughingly  said,  "  Well,  Margaret 
dear,  pniduce  the  work ;  we  have  a  long  idle  daj 
before  us,  an  hour  or  two  will  not  hurt  us." 

As  they  sat  at  work,  the  boys  being  pcseed 
into  the  service  to  hold  the  cloth  while  H*r 
garet  tacked  it,  she  told  some  of  her  mont 
delightful  stories;  and  so  pleased  were  tli« 
children  that  they  sat  down  the  next  Avf  of 
their  own  a4XK>rd,  and  every  day  during  tbe 
holiday  months  sewed  for  on  hour  or  two  nt 
work  for  the  poor.  Somehow  or  other  the  birdji 
always  seemed  to  sing  sweeter  when  they  went 
out  after  tbeir  task  was  done,  than  at  an; 
other  time  ;  and  as  for  the  water,  it  shone,  and 
sparkled,  and  danced  ;  nurse  said  because  tb«r 
hearts  were  all  right,  and  that  it  was  the  filad 
ness  there  was  in  doing  a  kind  action  thtt 
made  everything  seem  bright.  T  wish  1  couW 
tell  you  of  all  their  doings  during  thai  hnppj 
time,  but  space  forbids.  However,  some  d»j, 
if  my  little  readers  keep  their  eyes  very  vide 
open,  they  may  be  able  to  read  a  little  tnoi? 
about  Maude  Raymond  and  her  friends. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

iti  delineatM  Ms  mutreaa — In  admitted  iota  ali  her  portdet  and  lecrets — ReSecCiona  on  higli  iife,  in  the 
common  spirit  of  low-life  philoeaphera — Visits  Bath  and  other  fashionable  places  of  resort — Bocomeii 
deprared  hunself,  aud  promises  a  bmine  boudie  to  his  readers. 


rUE   lady  to  vhom  I  was    pre- 
f      sented  received  me  graciouBly, 
f     and  paid  me  abundantly  more 
T     attention    than    ebe   did    tbe 
^     donor.  She  seemed  pleased  in- 
deed   to   Hee  him  as  an   old 
acqaaintance ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
made  no  impression  onbw  heart.     Gay,  giddy, 
and   indiscreet,  she  appeared  to  have  no  pre 
ferenceit  except  where  she  wan  neglected  ;  and  to 
evince  no  shynesB  except  where  she  was  treated 
with  marked  regard.  Inshort.Hhewasacoquette 
and  a  jilt ;  and  being  >n  the  bloom  of  youth 
Aud  beauty,  with  a  large  independent  fortune, 
iud  no  other  adviner  than  a  foolishly  fond 
mother,  she  thought  she  had  a  right  to  be  as 
capricious  as  she  pleased  ;  while  the  gentlemen 
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were  weak  enough  to  tolerate  all  her  vagaries, 
which  still  more  confirmed  her  presumption. 
To  chain  the  wind,  or  to  still  the  waves,  would 
have  been  as  easy  as  to  fix  her  to  one  point. 
Hhe  veered  in  every  direction,  and  assumed  as 
many  characters  as  there  were  hours  in  tbe 
day.  Tbe  captain  dangled  at  her  heels  as 
much  like  a  puppy  as  myself,  but  with  less 
notice,  while  his  business  permitted  him  to 
remain  in  town ;  and  when  be  was  gone,  I  siu- 
I  cerely  believe  he  was  almost  erased  from  her 
\  memory ;  nor  did  she  ever  mention  him,  but 
Aocidentally  when  1  happened  to  be  the  subject 
of  convernatiou 

I  must  do  her  tbe  justice,  however,  to  say, 
that  ber  attentions  were  uniform,  and  that  1 
daily  seemed  to  gain  on  her  affections.     I  ale 
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of  the  most  delicate  viands;  I  reposed  on  a 
cushion  hj  her  bedside  at  night ;  attended  her 
toilette  in  the  morning ;  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
parlour  by  day ;  and  was  carried  by  the  maid 
when  my  mistress  walked  out.  On  other  oc- 
casions, I  had  the  honour  to  be  seated  by  her 
in  the  carriage ;  and,  in  a  word,  was  a  party  in 
all  her  engagements,  whether  public  or  private. 
Hence  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  admitted 
into  all  her  secrets;  for  well  she  knew  they 
were  safely  locked  up  in  my  breast,  and  that, 
though  I  was  given  to  bark,  I  had  neither 
powers  nor  propensity  to  blab. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  distinction  with 
which  T  was  treated,  and  the  general  kindness 
I  experienced  at  her  hands,  I  felt  it  impossible 
to  esteem  her.  When  tired  with  teasing  her 
own  species,  she  would  frequently  keep  off 
ennui  by  exercising  her  malicious  ingenuity  on 
me ;  and  sometimes,  when  in  a  better  humour 
than  ordinary,  Bob  was  called  to  exhibit  his 
tricks  for  the  amusement  of  her  friends.  At 
other  times  she  would  check  my  natural  play- 
fulness, and  exclaim  against  the  vulgarity  of  my 
manners,  with  many  oblique  hints  that  I  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  keep  good  company. 

To  be  sure,  I  had  never  fared  so  sumptu- 
ously or  been  lodged  so  plentifully  before ;  I 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  such  well-dressed 
people,  nor  witnessed  such  polished  modes ;  yet 
I  had  seen  more  happiness  than  now,  and  I 
verily  believe  that  some  of  my  former  owners 
enjoyed  life  more  than  she.  The  farther  men 
or  animals  recede  from  nature,  the  more  they 
lose  sight  of  the  realms  of  joy. 

An  artificial  existence  is  always  surrounded 
with  wants,  and  precluded  from  tasting  the 
most  delightful  pleasures  of  the  heart.  These 
positions  were  verified  in  my  present  mistress 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Engaged  in  an  endless 
round    of    fashionable    amusements,   fond    of 


admiration,  and  a  slave  to  forms,  she  did  not 
appear  to  experience  any  felicity  from  them, 
nor  to  be  capable  of  living  without  them.  Bat 
these,  perhaps,  will  be  thought  silly  remarks, 
and  inapplicable  to  the  human  race:  dogs 
cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  men;  nor 
will  Bob  presume  to  be  wiser  than  his  mas- 
ters. 

In  the  service  and  society  of  this  lady,  how- 
ever, I  saw  much  of  the  gay  world,  and  I  hope 
profited  a  little  by  what  I  saw.  If  variety  could 
have  afforded  gratification,  if  splendour  and 
attendance  could  have  soothed  the  braast, 
she  deserved  to  be  called  blest;  and  as  I 
participated  in  her  fortunes,  I  may  be  thought 
unreasonable  to  complain.  But  the  retrospect 
affords  me  no  delight,  and  therefore  I  conclude 
that  either  taste  or  nature  unfitted  me  for  what 
is  termed  the  beau  monde,  I  was  bred  up  to 
the  free  exercise  of  liberty,  and  I  found  it 
ill-changed  for  the  trammels  of  form. 

Tired  of  routs,  plays,  assemblies,  and  visits 
in  London,  my  mistress^set  out  for  Bath,  where 
the  same  farce  was  performed,  with  little  varia- 
tion, except  in  change  of  scene.  From  Bath  she 
made  an  excursion  into  Wales ;  but  not  being 
used  to  clamber  over  precipices,  or  breathe  the 
keen  air  of  the  sublime  mountains  with  which 
that  country  abounds,  she  sighed  again  for 
change.  Having  it  in  her  power  to  gratify 
every  propensity,  to  indulge  every  freak  of 
mind,  and  her  mother,  who  was  of  the  party, 
being  too  fond  to  counsel  or  restrain,  she  soon 
made  a  retrograde  movement  to  Bristol,  and 
then  returned  to  Bath.  When  the  varied  chamLs 
of  that  gay  place  became  quite  insipid,  and  the 
fashionables  were  leaving  it  for  a  summer 
station  on  the  sea-coast,  she  could  not  satisfy 
herself  with  selecting  any  one  in  particular, 
but  determined  to  take  them  all  in  rotation, 
from  Weymouth  to  Bamsgate. 
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CHAPTEK   XI. 


>b  TetDnut  to  London — A  ro' 
aake  of  lua  skill — FaU^  il 


;  and  a  fire — Stolen  iu  the  coufiuioD— lu  danger  of  loauig  hU  lifv  for  the 
a  the  hands  of  >  pettifogger,  oud  conveyed  by  him  Co  a  tiloaccstoratiire 


^  AVINQ  rtm  the   gHuntlet  of   dissi- 
pation   round   half    the    coast    of 
Eagland,  and  summer  being  now 
ehipeed,    my  mistress   made    the 
best  of  her  way  to  the  metropolis.     Here  she 
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coQtintied  the  same  career  of  joyless  amuse- 
ment; uneasy  when  at  home,  and  dissatisfied 
when  abroad.  Admirer  rose  after  admirer,  as 
thick  as  mushrooms  in  a  moist,  warm  air,  and 
nearly  of  as  short  duration  ;  for  she  spread  her 
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net  lo  catch  them,  merely  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  dumis8uig  them  with  a  frowD,  or  setting 
them  at  liberty  by  new  engagements. 

A  great  deal  of  company  visited  in  the 
family,  and  Bometimes  very  pretty  creatures 
of  my  own  species  were  introduced,  with  which 
I  formed  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  and  as 
speedily  diftttolved  it.  Indeed,  I  partook  loo 
much  of  the  manners  of  my  mistress,  and 
began  to  losct  some  portion  of  that  honest  sin- 
cerity which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  my  kind. 

li'ortuue,  however,  kept  me  from  being  quite 


depraved,  by  another  turn  of  her  wheel.  kmM 
the  bustle  of  a  rout,  early  one  morning,  itn  dim 
was  given  thai  the  house  was  on  fire.  It  proved 
too  true  ;  and  each  made  all  possible  speed  lo 
escape  its  fury,  by  rushing  into  the  stceet.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  diesolute,  di^houeit 
persons  from  the  street  presented  themfelres  in 
the  apartments,  under  the  specious  pretence  ol 
assisting  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  mora  vith 
a  view  of  laying  their  bands  on  what  theycwili 
carry  off.  In  the  confusion  I  was  forgotten; 
and  an  ugly-looking  fellow,  seeing  Dothiug  eUe 
within  bis  reach,  snatched  me  up,  and  rairieii 


me  away  to  his  miserable  lodgings.  I  was  soon 
stripped  of  my  collar,  and  confined  in  a  hole 
with  six  other  wretched  curs  during  the 
reminder  of  the  night.  It  is  needless  to 
say  I  felt  this  reverse  most  severely,  for  I 
was  rendered  effeminate  by  indulgence;  and 
though  ignorant  of  what  was  intended,  I 
formed  the  most  horrid  presages  from  a 
reflection  on  general  appearances. 

In  the  morning  our  gaoler  came,  and  singling 

oat  his  victims,  despatched  tbem  one  by  one, 

for  the  sake  of  the  skin.      I  expected  every 
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moment  that  my  turn  was  come  to  be  bntcberai 
by  the  monster ;  but,  knowing  that  pa>ist*nce 
would  be  vain,  I  resolved  to  attempt  tc  softm 
bis  ferocity  by  submission.  I  looked  »t  liia 
with  an  eye  of  pity,  fondled  round  luii>r  ^^ 
solicited  bis  regard  by  every  artifice  I  w«s  »"■ 
quainted  with,  I  soon  found  that  I  hsd  ^■ 
tially  succeeded  in  my  designs.  "Yauin* 
pretty  fellow,"  said  he ;  "  and  hang  it,  vow 
skin  will  be  worth  less  than  your  life.  I  "^^ 
gnuDt  you  respite  till  I  see  what  I  can  luske  "^ 
you." 
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Life  is  d«ar,  and  the  most  miserable  are 
willing  to  prolong  it.  I  licked  his  hand;  I 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  spoke  my  lulent  gratitude. 
Though  in  the  poeseesion  of  such  a  monster  it 
was  impossible  to  be  happy,  I  aattered  myself 
that  I  m^ht  be  reclaimed;  that  a  reward 
might  be  offered  for  my  recovery ;  or  that  I 
might  be  consigned  for  money  to  some  person 
better  able  to  appreciate  my  merits,  and  to 
reward  them. 

In  this  I  was  not  wholly  deceived.  A  ras- 
cally attorney,  who  had  conecimtioutli/  brought 
this  dog-steeJer  out  of  many  a  scrape,  calling  in 
a  day  or  two  after,  in  order  to  receive  instriic- 
tioos  for  a  defence,  took  a  fancy  to  me  ;  and  his 
fancy,  in  this  quarter,  was  sure  to  be  complied 
with. 

I  was  therefore  readily  consigned  to  this 
iBorthi/  limb  of  the  law,  who  asked  no  questions 
how  my  present  possessor  came  by  me,  probably 
not  doubting  but  that  it  was  very  fum^etly, 
from  the  viell-knoum  integrity  of  hia  client. 
He  took  me  to  his  chambers  in  a  hackney 
coach,  and  accommodated  me  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  was  able ;  while  1  felt  myself  happy  in 
aoy  situation  that  delivered  me  from  the  terrors 
which  I  had  lately  encountered  from  the  assassin 
of  my  kind. 

Had  the  lawyer  known  how  well  I  was 
qualified  to  ape  his  tricks  in  dexterous  finesse 
and  filching  the  property  of  others,  he  would 
assuredly  have  considered  me  as  a  most  able 
coadjutor,  and  employed  me  accordingly ;  bnt, 
fortunately  for  me,  and  perhaps  his  own  neck, 
my  talents  were  buried  like  the  diamond  in  a 
mine ;  and  I  was  valued  only  for  my  form  and 
manners,  which  certainly  had  been  improved 
under  my  lady-owner. 

The  vile  perverter  of  justice,  the  rapacious 
kite,  who  was  now  sovereign  lord  of  Bob, 
seemed  to  preserve  one  gloomy,  uniform  tenor 
of  life;  his  only  joy  was  to  escite  contention, 
and  hia  chief  support  to  defend  fraud  and 
oppression.  He  shrunk  from  a  good  cause, 
but  was  ever  ready  to  maintain  a  bad  one. 
The  former  woidd  have  required  no  more  than 
common  honesty,  and  a  little  acquaintance  with 
technical  forms ;  the  latter  was  most  congenial 
to  his  disposition,  because  it  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  acuteness,  and  of  gratifying 
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malignity.  His  friends  were  the  dupes  of  bis 
chicanery ;  his  foes  alone  were  safe.  To  trust 
him  was  to  be  deceived ;  to  avoid  him  was  to 
be  secure. 


Soon  after  I  came  into  the  possession  of  this 
miscreant,  I  heard  him  read  an  advertisement, 
descriptive  of  my  form,  breed,  and  colours,  with 
a  liberal  reward  to  those  who  would  restore  me 
to  my  late  mistress.  I  saw  him  pause,  and 
hesitate  what  part  he  was  to  act.  Like  other 
villains,  he  determined  on  what  was  most  ex- 
pedient, though  not  most  honest.  Had  he 
returned  me,  some  questions  might  have  been 
asked,  in  what  manner  I  fell  into  his  hands. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  reject  the  reward,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  better,  at  less  risk.  All 
this  was  consistent  with  professional  cunning, 
for  nothing  con  be  called  wisdom  that  militates 


After  being  confined  to  a  musty  chamber 
for  a  month,  without  once  enjoying  the  fresh 
air,  or  the  sight  of  the  verdant  fields,  I  was  put 
into  a  chaise,  and  conveyed  by  my  master  into 
the  country.    Having  travelled  two  days,  we  at 
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last  droye  up  to  an  aucient  and  respectable 
mansion  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  where  my 
worthy  owner  had  business  to  transact  with  the 
squire. 

This  gentleman  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
understood  dogs  and  horses  better  than  the 
licensed  fraud  of  regular  lawyers,  or  the 
swindling  tricks  of  pettifoggers.  He  had 
been  duped  out  of  a  considerable  property 
by  his  unsuspecting  confidence.  Honest  at 
the  very  core  himself,  he  gave  others  credit 
for  being  the  same.  Hence  his  connexion 
with  my  rogue  of  a  master,  who,  fearing 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  cheating,  had  brought 
me  as  a  peace-offering,  knowing  his  client's 
partiality  for  dogs  of  my  breed. 


The  squire  seemed  more  happy  to  receive  a 
spotted  terrier,  which  was  still  a  phenomenon 
in  his  neighbourhood,  than  he  was  offended  at 
paying  five  hundred  pounds  merely  for  losing 
five  thousand.  "  Dear  Mr.  Quibble,"  said  he, 
"where  did  you  pick  up  such  a  beautiful 
creature!  I  will  accept  him  with  thanks, 
and  use  him  well.  I  have  long  wanted  & 
terrier  to  amuse  me  in  the  parlour,  and  attend 
me  in  the  field.  This  is  just  the  thing.  Thank 
you  again  and  again,  dear  Mr.  Quibble ;  this  is 
a  prize  indeed."  The  lawyer  bowed,  and  said 
nothing ;  and  1  passed  with  sensations  of  rap- 
ture into  the  custody  of  a  man  whose  honest 
countenance  was  an  index  to  an  upright 
mind. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Bob  discovei's  his  learned  ignorance,  and  sets  about  obtaining  tlie  knowledge  proper  for  a  dog — Is  takcui 
into  the  field — ^At  first  entertains  some  strange  prejudices  against  the  noble  science  of  hunting,  and, 
like  a  novice,  wonders  how  the  humane  can  delight  in  giving  pain — Is  buried  alive  in  a  fox-earth — 
Recovered  by  Mr.  Allworthj,  liis  master. 


HOUGH  I  had  passed  through  seven 
revolutions  of  the  seasons  in  dif- 
ferent services  and  climates,  I 
never  felt  myself  in  my  proper 
element  till  now.  With  a  beggar,  a  show-man, 
a  soldier,  or  a  lady  of  fashion,  I  could  display 
little  of  my  natural  propensities,  and  perform 
few  duties  from  an  original  bias.  Whatever  1 
had  hitherto  done  to  render  myself  acceptable, 
was  in  consequence  of  education;  and  my 
education,  as  it  must  have  already  appeared, 
was  palpably  conducted  on  wrong  principles, 
and  directed  to  improper  ends. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  family  of  my  new 
master,  whom  1  shall  call  by  his  deserved  name 
of  Mr.  AUworthy,  before  1  discovered  my  de-. 
ficiencies,  and  set  about  supplying  them  with 
unwearied  zeal.  I  possessed  indeed  a  thousand 
acts  of  address,  and  some  prostituted  acquire- 
ments which  were  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest 
of  my  species  under  the  same  roof ;  but  in  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  dog,  I  fell  infinitely 
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below  the  veriest  cur  in  the  parish.  My  master, 
however,  was  as  kind  as  I  was  docile.  He  at 
once  saw  that  my  ignorance  was  invcluntair, 
and  that  my  desire  to  learn  was  sincere.  When 
he  first  took  me  into  the  field  I  was  continuallr 
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making  blunders ;  but  being  unintentionally 
wrong,  and  easily  set  right,  my  lapses  rather 
provoked  a  smile  than  resentment.  I  never 
erred  twice  in  the  same  particular ;  and  I  daily 
gained  some  knowledge  that  was  to  be  of  use 
to  me  in  my  present  situation  and  future 
destination.  As  a  Doo  of  knowledge,  I  should 
have  been  regarded  only  as  a  phenomenon,  even 
had  my  attainments  been  discovered ;  but  as  a 
s}X)rting  dog,  every  improvement  I  made,  every 
service  I  performed,  rendered  me  in  reality  more 
valuable,  and  ingratiated  me  still  more  with  my 
indulgent  lord. 

But  though  nature  prompted  me  to  engage 
with  ardour  in  the  chase,  and  gratitude  bound  ' 
me  to  strain  every  nerve  to  oblige  Mr.  AUwor- 
thy, it  was  long  before  I  could  reconcile  mvsdf 
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to  blood,  or  feol  tha,t  delight  which.  I  com- 
municated to  others,  in  terrifying  &nd  tearing 
other  creatures,  which  hod  the  same  original 
claim  to  the  bleasinga  of  Ufe  with  myself. 


The  force  of  habit,  however,  is  powerfully 
evinced  in  the  pursuits  both  of  dogs  and  men. 
By  degrees  they  lose  that  nice  sensibility 
which  makes  them  shrink  from  giving  pain. 


.;£  t^^m. 


.y 


-    "^  'v. 


and  even  acquire  those  obtnnded  feelings  that 
can  receive  gi»tification  from  scenes  of  distress. 
My  coaster  possessed  one  of  the  best,  the  mildest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  in  the  human  breast ;  yet 
while  the  circumstances  of  the  chase  were  pic- 
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tured  in  every  line,  1  have  heard  him  i 
with  rapture — 

—  Kow  the  poor  bore 


Begins  to  flog,  to  her  lut  shift  r«daccd : 
From  brakQ  to  bmke  she  flies,  and  visita  all 
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Her  well-known  haunts,  where  once  she  nn|^  aeeure. 

With  lore  and  plentj  blest.     See  I  then  ihs  f;oea  ; 

She  reek  elonf;,  anil  h;  hei  gait  betnya 

Her  inward  weakness : — see  I  how  black  she  looks ; 

The  sweat  that  cloge  th'  ohetrncted  pores  acarce  leave 

A  Unpaid  w^nt :  and  now  in  open  view, 

See,  see  t  she  flies  ;  each  eager  hound  exerts 

His  ntntoet  speed,  and  stretches  every  nerve. 

How  quick  she  turns,  their  gaping  jaws  eludes. 

And  jret  n  moment  lives,  till  round  inclosed 

By  all  the  greedy  pack,  with  infant  screams 

She  yields  her  breath,  and  there  relucUnt  di«  I " 

Wbftt  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  appear 
in  human  fiature  I    A  man  who  would  not  will- 


iugly  tread  on  a  worm  will  imbrne  hig  hands  ia 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-men,  if  they  happen  to 
belong  to  a  different  country ;  and  Gometimtt 
the  reputed  roogh  and  unfeeling  sporbiman  has 
a  tear  ever  ready  for  distress,  and  a  hand  ei- 
tended  to  relieve  it.  In  the  course  of  my  event- 
ful life  I  have  frequently  seen  this  oberaration 
confirmed ;  and  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  effects  produced  to  habit  and  education, 
which  pervert  the  natural  disposition,  and  ob- 
literate the  original  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong. 

But  sucb  disquisitiona  are  ill  adapted  to  mj 


powers,  and  I  leave  them  to  be  pursued  by 
philosophers :  a.  race  of  men  who,  I  have  been 
toJd,  are  wiser  than  others,  or  at  least  have  the 
vanity  t-o  think  themselves  so. 

To  return.  Having  passed  my  noviciate  in 
the  field  with  applause,  I  soon  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  an  oracle  in  the  pack,  and  as  an 
intrepid  loader  in  every  difficult  undertaking. 
Was  the  fox  to  be  roused  from  his  earth,  1  wan 
the  first  to  enter,  and  the  last  to  retire.  In  this 
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service  1  had  well  nigh  become  a  martyr  to  m.T 
intemperate  zeal.  Pursuing  my  prey  too  eageri.i" 
through  a  narrow,  subterTaneous  labyrinth,  I 
found  myself  jammed  in,  and  could  neither  w 
vance  nor  retreat.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
was  missed  ;  and  had  not  my  master  suspected 
my  situation,  and  employed  several  persons  to 
dig  for  me,  it  is  most  probable  1  should  have 
never  again  seen  the  light,  nor  have  been  able 
to  leave  a  public  memorial  of  my  existeoce- 
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Two  nights,  and  as  many  days,  I  was  buried 
alive,  without  food  and  without  hope ;  but  just 
as  I  was  about  to  resign  my  breath  from  hunger 
and  suffocation,  I  saw  a  glimpse  of  admitted 
light,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Mr,  Allworthy. 
He  had  attended  the  whole  progress  of  my 
exfoliation  with  anxious  regard,  and  at  last 
lescued  me  with  his  own  dear  hands  from  this 


horrible  prison.  Nor  did  his  benevolence  stop 
here;  for  by  a  series  of  kind  attentions  he 
speedily  restored  me  to  my  former  health  and 
spirits.  If  in  the  sequel  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  return  his  favour,  I  am  thankful  to  destiny, 
which  gave  me  such  a  sublime  gratification. 
But  I  am  again  straggling,  and  here  must  make 
a  pause,  in  order  to  recover  the  proper  scent. 


CHAPTER  XIIT. 

Our  hero  equally  noticed  In  the  parlour  and  the  field — ^A  favourable  sketch  of  the  Allworthy  family — ^Their 

happiness — ^The  instability  of  fortune — A.  violent  fever,  and  a  mad  dog. 


VERY    season    of    the    year    now 
brought  its  appropriate  duties  or 
pleasures;   and  days,  and  weeks, 
and  months,  winged  their  way  in 
one  uniform  course  of  agreeable  relaxation  or 
busy  engagement.     On  every  occasion  I  was 
Mr.  Allworthy's  constant  attendant.   In  shoot- 
ing or  hunting,  he  foimd,  or  fancied,  that  my 
services  were  indispensable ;  nor  was  I  less  a 
favourite  in  the  domestic  circle,  when  active 
pursuits  were  suspended,  and  the  toils  of  the 
day  were  recounted  with  fresh  enjoyment  round 
the  social  hearth.     At  such  seasons  I  rested  on 
a  cushion,  or  rolled  myself  up  under  my  master's 
easy  chair;  and  when  rational  conversation  flag- 
ged, I  was  frequently  addressed  or  played  with, 
to  keep  ofE  ennui,  which  is  apt  to  creep  on  the 
most  happy.     A  dog  is  never  tired  of  attention 
to  a  beloved  master;  his  intimates  and   con- 
nexions, when  he  is  gloomy,  disconsolate,  or 
ill,  may  fly  from  his  presence,  or  aggravate  his 
sufferings   by  their  indifference  and  neglect; 
but  the  faithful  dog,  the  steadiest  of  friends, 
redoubles  his  assiduities  to  amuse,  in  proportion 
as  he  sees  they  are  wanted :  he  is  never  weary 
of    well-doing,   nor   discouraged   by  apparent 
disregard. 

**  Unlike  are  dogs  to  human  friends, 
Who  separate  in  fortune's  blast ; 
They  still  are  near,  when  fair  the  sky. 
But  nearer  still  when  overcast." 

I  have  already  given  a  favourable  idea  of 
my  master's  general  character;   but  before  I 
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proceed  farther,  I  wish  to  delineate  him  with 
greater  accuracy.  Happy  are  they  who  already 
resemble  him,  and  fortunate  will  it  be  for  those 
who  are  induced  to  copy  so  fair  an  original ! 
In  every  relation  he  was  truly  amiable;  and 
being  fortunate  in  his  domestic  connexions,  all 
his  virtues  were  brought  to  light,  all  his  sensi- 
bilities and  attachments  were  fostered,  and  had 
scope  for  display. 

At  the  time  that  I  fell  into  his  hands,  he 
had  just  completed  his  fortieth  year.  By  a 
lady,  who  was  about  Ave  years  younger,  he  had 
five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  the 
eldest  about  sixteen,  and  the  youngest  seven. 
Never  was  there  a  more  charming  family.  The 
daughters  had  all  the  soft  and  feminine  graces 
of  the  mother ;  the  sons  possessed  the  mild  but 
manly  spirit  of  their  sire.  Each  cordially  at- 
tached to  each  other,  the  links  that  connected 
them  could  only  have  been  broken  by  death. 
The  love,  the  esteem  of  all  were  fixed  on  the 
father ;  while  he  reciprocated  affection  to  each 
without  distinction. 

Mrs.  Allworthy,  who  was  descended  from  a 
neighbouring  family  of  fortune  and  worth,  and 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  precepts  of  virtue 
and  the  love  of  goodness,  was  still  a  very  fine 
woman.  Her  gentle  manners,  her  cheerful  dis- 
position, diffused  a  charm  over  everything  she 
did  or  said.  Never  did  I  see  a  more  dutiful 
wife,  or  a  more  affectionate  mother.  Her  whole 
attention  was  concentrated  in  the  care  of  her 
family,  every  member  of  which  was  influenced 
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hy  the  law  of  love.  She  knew  not  how  to  con- 
tradict; she  had  no  ambition  for  power;  she 
felt  no  pleasure  in  dress,  indolence,  or  dissipa- 
tion ;  but  wisely  regulating  her  conduct  by  her 
situation,  she  made  herself  entirely  beloved  at 
home,  and  respected  abroad. 

As  a  sportsman,  my  master  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  pastimes  of  the  field,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  negligent  of  more  important  con- 
cerns. In  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  presented 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  I  ever  be- 
held.     He  united  the  tenderness  of  his  wife 


with  the  firmness  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
role  with  discretion,  and  to  moke  himself  re- 
garded. His  decisions  were  prompt,  because 
th^  flowed  from  an  honest  heart  adorned  by 
good  sense ;  and  he  was  obeyed  with  an  aUcritf 
that  could  only  proceed  from  a  due  appreciation 
of  his  wisdom  and  worth.  The  poor  not  onlf 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  benefactor,  but  as  a  guide 
and  a  director.  Hunting  and  shooting  wen 
suspended  whenever  a  neighbour  wanted  his 
assistance  as  a  friend,  or  his  advice  as  a  magis- 
trate.     He  awed  the   bad    by  bis  authorii;, 


without  the  least  tincture  of  harshness ;  and 
encouraged  the  good  by  his  example  and 
protection.  In  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those 
respectable  country  gentlemen,  who  spend 
their  time  and  their  money  within  the  circle 
of  their  immediate  connexions ;  who  find  their 
happiness  in  rural  sports  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, and  seek  no  fame  beyond  the  district  in 
which  they  reside.  The  farthest  excursion  he 
over  made  was  to  the  county  town ;  the  only 
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dissipation  in  which  he  ever  engaged  was  in 
making  his  friends  welcome  at  his  own  house. 
In  such  a  family  had  I  failed  to  be  comfort- 
able, it  would  have  argued  want  of  merit  in 
myself.  Perhaps  I  possessed  lees  than  I  oug'bt: 
yet  my  services  were  highly  valued,  and  abund- 
antly rewarded.  I  knew  not  a  want;  I  i"^ 
not  a  wish  but  what  was  gratified.  Peace  lad 
prosperity  long  smiled  on  the  hoosehold,  and  I 
participated  in  the  general  felicity. 
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Bnt  the  permaneiice,  alas !  of  snblunaiy 
LiIessiDgB  cannot  be  secured.  The  tide  of 
fortune  will  ebb  and  flow,  independent  of 
hnman  care.  For  a  great  length  of  time 
there  was  not  one  unhappy  face  in  Allwor- 
tby's  family.  Everything  v^ent  on  in  an 
«Ten  tenor  of  peace,  health,  and  ease ;  but 
in  the  clearest  sky  a  storm  will  soon  arise, 
luid  the  brightness  of  the  sun  bo  obscured 
by  a  passing  cloud.  To  anticipate  ills  is 
weak;  to  avert  them  by  prudence  is  wise. 
They  fell,  however,  on  this  happy  family,  from 
a  quarter  that  could  not  have  been  expected, 
and  therefore  were  the  more  severe.  The  eldest 
Bon,  being  violently  heated  in  a  fox-chase,  fell 
ill  of  a  dangerons  fever.  The  alarm  on  his 
acconnt,  the  tears  that  were  Khed,  the  dixtress  . 
that  was  felt,  are  not  to  be  described.  The  | 
Etreugth  of  his  constitution  at  last  prevailed  | 
over  disease ;  and  after  many  weeks'  confine- 
ment, he  was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger. 


But  an  incurable  lameness,  which  never  could 
be  removed,  seized  one  leg;  and  hunting  being 
deemed  the  primary  cause  of  this  afflicting 
malady,  the  hounds  were  disposed  of ;  and 
I,  with  only  a  few  more  favourite  domestic 
animals  of  my  kind,  were  retained  for  amuse- 
ment rather  than  use. 

Scarcely  had  my  young  master  recovered  a 
moderate  share  of  health  and  spirits,  before  one 
of  the  hounds  that  had  been  parted  with  to  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  happening  to  go  mad, 
ran  towards  his  old  kenneL  One  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family  passing  the  same  way,  was 
bit  by  him  in  the  leg;  and  the  distress  and 
affliction  which  had  just  been  mitigated  rather 
than  composed,  burst  out  with  tenfold  aggra- 
vation at  this  disastrous  event.  The  proper 
remedies,  however,  being  timely  applied,  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  was  averted ;  and  happiness 
once  more  seemed  to  smile  on  the  mansion  of 
Allworthy. 


{To  ba ,e.cmiinved.) 


LAURA    JANE    LAZENBY. 


LAUEA   JANE    LAZENBY, 
WHAT  SHE  DID.  AND  WHAT  SHE  DIDN'T;  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
ImproYt  each  shining  honr, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower.** 

'ND  that  is  what  you  should  do,  my 
childroD.  I  do  not  mean  gather 
honey  exactly,  because  that  is  the 
bees'  business,  and  you  would  not 
understand  it;  but  do  something, 
or  learn  something,  every  day,  to 
be  useful  to  yourself  or  others.  Don't  sit  and 
wDoder  how  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  next. 
Don't  waste  your  time  oyer  a  foolish  story 
book,  but  set  about  something  in  earnest  at 
oDce. 

Above  all  things,  don't  lie  in  bed  in  the 
morning  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  instead 
of  getting  up  as  soon  as  you  are  called, 
and  making  the  day  as  long  as  you  possibly 
can. 

1  say  nothing  about  the  grown-up  people. 
It  is  too  late  for  them  to  become  active  and 
industrious,  I  fear,  if  unfortunately  they  did 
not  acquire  the  habit  in  their  childhood,  or 
early  youth,  but  for  you,  my  darlings,  my  little 
ones,  who  have  "  the  world  before  you  where 
to  choose,"  and  what  to  choose,  take  my  advice, 
as  an  experienced  old  person,  and  learn  betimes 
to  be  active,  and  orderly,  and  industrious. 

And  now,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  a 
fjtory. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  time  not  very  long  ago, 
there  lived  a  little  girl  named  Laura  Jane 
liazenby.  You  see  she  had  several  names, 
though  she  was  always  called  by  only  one  of 
them,  and  she  had  also  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  a  papa  and  mamma  like  everybody 
else. 

A  very  good  papa  and  mamma  they  were  too, 
and  yet  when  I  say  good,  perhaps  I  should  not, 
I  should  rather  say  kind,  for  they  were  too 
indulgent  to  her ;  in  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
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they  completely  spoiled  her.  They  allowed 
her  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  what  do  you  think 
she  liked  to  dol  why,  just  nothing  at  all! 
But  she  was  their  eldest  daughter,  and  they 
thought  a  great  deal  of  her. 

Look  at  this  picture.  There  she  is,  dressing 
herself  in  the  morning.  After  washing  her- 
self, very  slowly,  and  putting  on  some  of  her 
clothes,  not  her  stockings  and  shoes  —  that 
would  be  too  much  trouble — she  holds  up  her 
frock,  and  looks  at  it,  and  thinks  how  much 
pleasanter  it  would  be  to  get  into  bed  again, 
and  have  her  sleep  out,  and  sometimes  she 
does. 

Then  when  she  gets  down  to  breakfast,  it  is 
nearly  over,  and  she  has  cold  tea,  and  hard 
toast,  and  if  she  complains,  her  brothers  say, 
**  Serve  her  right."  She  is  too  lazy  to  be  cross, 
so  she  listens  quietly,  and  wishes  she  had  no 
lessons  to  do,  and  she  is  so  slow  about  them, 
that  she  is  just  beginning  when  the  others 
have  all  finished,  and  have  run  away  to  play. 
When  she  plays  it  is  in  a  sleepy  kind  of  way. 
If  she  has  a  doll  she  takes  so  little  care  of  its 
clothes,  that  it  is  soon  spoilt  and  dirty,  and  if 
it  is  given  to  her  undressed,  the  poor  thing 
never  gets  any  clothes  at  all ! 

But  now  I  must  get  to  the  pith  of  my  story, 
and  by  the  way,  if  you  don't  know  what  pith 
is,  you  must  ask  somebody  who  can  tell  you, 
for  I  have  no  time  just  now,  as  I  am  going  to 
relate  to  you  all  that  befell  Laura  Lazenby  on 
a  fine  spring  day,  entirely  in  consequence  of 
her  bad  habits. 

One  afternoon.  Aunt  Katherine — ^Aunt  Kate 
as  they  always  called  her — kindly  came  to  see 
them. 

Now  she  was  the  very  best  of  aunts,  who 
often  gave  treats  to  her  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  having  no  children  of  her  own,  it  was 
surely  the  very  best  thing  she  could  do.  I  do 
not  see  much  use  in  aunts  and  uncles,  when 
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they  are  not  papas  or  mammas  also,  except  to 
give  treats  to  their  nephews  and  nieces;  but 
then  I  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  children 
to  behave  prettily  to  their  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  to  mind  what  they  say. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Aunt  Kate  sat  down 
upon  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and  calling 
the  children  round  her,  said  to  them :  *'  My 
dears,  I  intend  to  take  you  all  to-morrow  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  a  very  large  house, 
made  entirely  of  glass,  just  like  the  houses  in 
fairy  land,  where  all  day  long  the  most  amusing 
and  delightful  things  are  continually  going  on. 
You  will  hear  the  most  beautiful  music,  and 
see  the  prettiest  pictures.  Some  actors  will 
perform  a  pl&y^  and  a  conjuror  will  do  some 
wonderful  tricks  which  will  astonish  you 
greatly ;  and  what  perhaps  you  will  like  best 
of  all,  there  is  a  splendid  toy  shop,  full  of  the 
most  beautiful  toys  imaginable,  and  if  you  are 
all  good  children,  and  mind  wbat  I  say,  I 
promise  to  give  to  each  of  you  whichever  toy 
you  may  set  your  heart  upon. 

''We  will  dine  there,  and  have  for  dinner 
everything  that  we  all  like  best,  and  then,  after 
taking  a  nice  littljs  turn  about  the  Palace,  will 
come  home  in  good  time,  before  papa  and 
mamma  have  begun  to  say,  'Is  it  not  time 
those  children  should  be  herel'  Nurse  shall 
go  with  us,  partly  to  take  care  of  us,  and 
partly  because  poor  nurse  will  perhaps  also 
like  to  see  these  beautiful  sights.  Let's  see. 
there  are  four  of  you ;  nurse  shall  take  Grace 
and  Tommy  under  her  wing,  and  I  will  look 
after  Frederick  and  Laura,  and  show  them  all 
that  is  to  be  seen,  and  do  all  I  can  to  make 
them  happy. 

"  But  now,  my  dears,  as  we  shall  go  down 
by  the  railway,  you  must  not  keep  me  waiting 
a  moment  when  I  come  to  fetch  you.  I  shall 
be  here  at  half -past  eight  o'clock  precisely,  and 
if  anv  of  you  are  not  ready  I  shall  start  with- 
out you,  for  we  must  be  at  the  station  at  the 
right  time.  You  know,  my  dears,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  a  little  improved,  '  Time, 
tide,  and  railway  trains  wait  neither  for  man, 
woman,  nor  child.' " 

Then  she  went  away,  after  many  good-byes 
and  kisses  to  dear  Aunt  Kate,  and  a  little 
shower  of  thanks,  as  you  may  guess.  Frederick 
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and  Laura  decided  that  they  never  were  so 
happy  before,  and  could  scarcely  eat  their 
supper  for  thinking  of  the  pleasure  before 
them,  wbile  the  two  little  ones  fairly  jamped 
for  joy,  and  a  very  pretty  little  perfonnance 
that  was  I  can  assure  you. 

But  the  night  came,  as  it  always  will,  whether 
we  are  pleased  or  sorry,  and  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed. 

Frederick  dreamed  all  night  long  of  Annt 
Kate — ^but  she  was  not  a  common  Aunt  Kate 
in  a  bonnet,  and  mantle,  and  gown,  like  every- 
body else.  In  Frederick's  dream  she  had 
shining  wings  on  her  shoulders,  and  a  crown 
of  stars  on  her  head  exactly  like  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies,  and  she  had  a  golden  key  in  her 
hand  with  which  to  open  the  gates  of  her 
palace ;  and  the  two  little  ones  went  to  sleep 
thinking  of  the  toys  promised  them,  and  hesi- 
tating which  they  should  choose.  Grace  thought 
of  a  nice  little  work  box,  with  scissors  and 
thimble  in  it,  or  a  pretty  little  fancy  basket : 
then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  why  shonlil 
the  poor  dolls  be  forgotten,  why  not  buy  some 
thing  for  them,  chairs  and  a  table,  or  even  a 
carriage  for  them  to  take  their  daily  drive  in ; 
and  Tommy  went  to  sleep  with  drums  and 
trumpets  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  hoops  and 
balls  bounding  before  his  closed  eyes. 

But  as  for  Laura,  she  was  too  indolent  to  l« 
excited  about  anything ;  she  thought  it  would 
be  very  nice  to  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
that  Aunt  Kate  was  very  good,  but  that  it  was 
better  to  go  to  sleep  now.  It  was  indeed  a 
great  drawback  to  the  pleasure  that  she  would 
have  to  get  up  so  early  the  next  morning. 

Well,  it  was  a  fine  May  morning  as  ever  was 
seen.  The  sun  shone  his  very  best,  and  a  nice 
little  soft  breeze  just  ruffled  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  the  square. 

Long  before  seven  o'clock  Frederick,  and 
Grace,  and  Tommy  were  '^  alive  and  kicking." 
as  the  old  saying  is ;  they  were  up,  and  leadv 
to  be  washed  and  dressed,  and  running  about 
in  their  bed-rooms  in  the  meantime,  tOl  nar:>e 
should  come  to  call  them. 

They  certainly  did  not  want  much  calling. 

But  when  nurse  went  in  to  Laura,  there  she 
was,  fast  asleep.  Nurse  said,  "  Come,  Ifiss 
Laura,  get  up  directly,  yoiu:  aunt  will  be  hei« 
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in  an  hour  to  take  us  to  the  beautiful  Ciyetal 
Pitlace.  G«t  up  at  once.  I  will  come  again  in 
h&lf  an  hour  to  finish  dressing  you,  and  then 
«g  will  all  go  down  to  breakfast,  and  be  ready 
for  your  auut  at  half -past  eight."  Laura  said 
she  would  get  up,  and  avay  went  nurse ;  but 
no  sooner  was  she  gone  than  Laura  Btud  to  her- 
Belf,  "  An  hour  is  more  than  I  want  to  dress, 
in,  and  bed  is  so  comfortable:"  and  so  she 
tnmed  over  on  the  other  side,  and  in  three 
mioutes  was  as  sound  asleep  aa  ever. 

kt  a.  little  past  eight  in  came  niirse.  "  Why, 
Mlss  Laura,  asleep  I  Miss  Kindly  will  be  here 
in  twenty  minutes.  I  have  been  expecting  to 
hear  yon  ring,  now  I  mtist  send  some  one  else 
in  t«  you,  for  I  must  go  and  put  on  my  own 
bonnet,  and  get  my  breakfast  with  your  sister 
and  brothers.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  you 
Vnow  it  is  your  own  fault." 

Then  did  not  Laura  get  up  quickly  for  once  ! 
Jane  the  nursemaid  came  to  help  her,  but  in 
tbeir  hurry  everything  went  wrong,  as  it  olwayn 
does  on  those  occasions.  The  soap  was  uot  to 
be  found,  the  clean  towels  were  not  on  the 
borse.  Then  her  pretty  best  frock  was  tonk 
out  of  the  gathers  behind,  and  buttons  came  oS 
her  boots. 

In  short,    she  was  not   half   dressed  when 
Auut  Kate'8  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  three  other  children,  with  nurse,  got  in  iu 
high  spirits. 
■' Where  is  Laura  t " 


The  nursemaid  came  down.  "  Oh  ma'am. 
Miss  Laura  is  not  ready,  bub  it  you  will  wait 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  will  have  finished 
dressing,  and  have  her  breakfast." 

"And  be  too  late  for  the  train,"  said  Aunt 
Kate,  "  and  have  to  go  by  a  much  later  one, 
and  spoil  the  day's  pleasure  for  the  others. 
No,     Coachman,   drive  on,"   and    away    they 

Poor  Laura  looked  out  of  her  bed-room 
window,  and  saw  them  go,  and  then  sat  down, 
and  cried  fit  to  break  her  heart. 

Now  perhaps  some  people  may  think  this 
cruel,  but  I  do  not.  Her  papa  and  momma, 
who  spoiled  her,  would  no  doubt  have  waited, 
and  BO  spoiled  everything  else;  but  Aunt  Eate 
knew  better.  She  said,  it  will  be  a  lesson  to 
her,  and  so  it  was.  She  thought  of  it  all  day 
and  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  will  get  up  early 
to-morrow  morning,"  and  she  did ;  and  gra- 
dually from  that  time  she  became  more  active 
and  energetic,  and  is  now  just  as  brisk  and 
bonny  as  other  children  of  her  age,  which  1 
hope  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

But  before  I  end  this  true  story  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  the 
happiest  that  ever  was  spent,  and  kind  Aunt 
Kate  brought  home  a  very  pretty  present  for 
I^ura,  to  console  her. 

Good-bye,  my  dears,  mind  you  get  up  when 
you  are  called  to-morrow  morning. 

A.  K  B. 


SIMPLE    WOEK    POR    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


Bt  Mb*.  GEOBQE  CDFPLES. 


A  CARRIAGE  BOOT. 

Maleriaia    required,    two  ooIowtb   qf   nx-thread 
jltecy,  steel  Needles  No.  16. 

§AST  on  BereDteea  stitches  on 
each  of  the  three  needles  with, 
Ji  eaj  black,  pnrl  seven  rounds, 
y  knit  six  rounds  plain. 
?■  With,  say  blue,  knit  one 
»»  round  plain  and  one  round 
purl  alternately,  for  six  rounds. 

With  black  repeat  same  as  lost  six  rounds. 

Repeat  these  two  stripes  twice.     Then — 

From  the  first  needle  knit  fourteen  stitches 
with  black.  Slip  them  on  to  a  piece  of  thick 
cotton  to  be  knitted  afterwards;  and  join  on 
the  blue,  and  knit  twenty- three  b-titches,  leaving 
fourteen  stitches  black  to  correspond  with  the 
side.  Slip  these  also  on  to  a  piece  of  cotton. 
Then  turn  back  and  knit  five  rows  slipping 
the  first  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  each  row. 
Repeat  this  last  stripe  three  times,  that  is,  first 
with  the  dark  shade,  then  with  the  light  colour, 
and  then  with  the  dark. 

In  the  next  three  stripes  of  the  alternate 
colours,  knit  two  together  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  every  third  row.  Then  knit  one  dark 
stripe  knitting  two  together  at  the  beginning 
of  each  row.  Cast  off,  this  finishes  the  troai 
of  the  foot. 

Begin  again  at  the  fourteen  black  stitches 
that  were  first  slipped  off,  pick  them  up,  knit 
these,  and  cast  on  another  thirty-six  stitches 
with  the  black  wool ;  knit  six  plain  rows. 

In  the  next  row  knit  two  stitches  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  row.  Enit  nine  more 
rows,  knitting  two  stitches  together  at  the 
Ix^inning  of  every  alternate  row. 

In   tiie  next  four  rows  knit  two   stitches 

together  at  the  beginning  of  each  row.     This 
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finishes  the  first  half  of  the  foot.  Pick  up  tlw 
fourteen  remaining  stitches,  cast  on  thirty-nix 
stitches,  and  finish  the  other  ^nlf  of  foot  m 
the  same  manner  as  first  half. 

The  two  halves  of  the  boot  are  then  to  be 
sewn  togethw,  and  the  foot  sewn  to  the  front 
port  of  it. 

COMFORTER  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Materials  required,  fit/scy  wool  Jour-plif,  ion*  or 
woodm  pins,  No.  8  or  10,  eigU  ekeiru  n^wind. 

Oast  on  119  loops. 

Slip  the  edge  stitch. — ^Pnt  over  tiie  Haeai, 
slip  a  stitch,  knit  two  stitches  together,  repeat, 
knit  the  last  stitch  plain.  Both  sides  are 
alike,  consequently  continue  till  the  whole  i» 
finished. 

STAYS  FOR  A  CHILD, 

Ih  Qabtbb  Stitch. 

Materials,  cotton  No.  €,  steel  needltt  No.  15. 

Cast  on  fifty  loops  for  depth  of  stays ;  work 
sixty  rows,  this  is  for  the  left  side  of  hack. 

61st  row :  cast  off  eleven  loops  at  top,  knit 
plain  ;  62nd  row :  plain. 

63rd  row :  cast  off  one  loop,  knit  plain. 
Repeat  as  62nd  and  63rd  next  five  rom. 

Now  work  twenty  plain  rows,  for  underneath 
the  arms. 

89th  row :  make  a  stitch  at  top,  knit  plain. 
90th  row  :  plain.     Kext  four  rows  the  sune. 

9Sth  row :  knit  plain  and  cast  on  at  top 
forty-nine  loops  for  shoulder  strap ;  work  six- 
teen plain  rows,  cast  off  at  top  thirty-six  loops 
and  knit  plain. 

112th  row:  cast  off  one  loop  at  top  knit 
plain.     113th  row  :  plain. 


Simple  Work  for  Little  Fe&ple. 


Repeat  as  112  and  113  sii  next  ro^. 

120th  row :  work  eighty-eight  rowti  plain  for 
front. 

208th  row:  ma^  a  stitch  at  top  by  first 
Imitting  the  front  half  of  the  loop  and  then 
the  back. 

209th  row :  pIfUD,  repeat  next  six  rows  same 
M  208  and  209. 

216th  row:  cast  on  thirty-six  loops,  work 
sixteen  rows  for  strap,  cast  oS  forty  nine  loops. 

232nd  row  :  cast  off  one  at  top,  knit  plain. 
233rd  plain. 

Repeat  same  as  these  last  two,  four  next 
rows.  Work  twenty  rows  for  undemesth  the 
arm. 

258th  row  :  make  a  stitch  at  top,  knit  plain. 
269th  plain.     Next  four  rows  the  same. 

Work  sixty  plain  rows ;  this  is  for  right  side  of 
back,  which  fin'shes  the  stays,  cast  off,  sew  the 
shonlder  strap  to  the  other  side  of  the  arm- 

A  BABY'S  VAIL. 
SiULL  Spidbb  Net  Pattebh. 
Materials,  Shetland  wool,  steel  neetUes  No.  14. 
Cast  OD  120  stitches. 

lat  row ;  knit  two  stitches  together,  put  over 
the  thread,  knit  one,  put  over  the  thrcuid,  knit 
two  stitches  together,  knit  one,  repeat  to  end  of 

2nd  row ;  plain,  make  one  more  stitch  on  the 
last  loop. 

3rd  row:  put  over  the  thread,  knit  three 
plain,  put  over  the  thread,  slip  one,  knit  two 
atitchea  together,  take  the  slipped  stitch  over, 
repeat  to  end  of  row. 


4th  row :  plain. 

Bth  row!  put  over  the  thread,  knit  two 
stitches  together,  knit  one,  knit  two  stitches 
together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  one. 

6th  row :  plain,  make  one  more  loop  on  end 
Btitch. 

7th  row;  put  over  the  thread,  slip  one,  knit 
two  stitches  together,  take  the  slipped  over, 
put  over  the  thread  knit  three. 

6th  row:  plain*  make  one  stitch  on  last 
row. 

*  In  these  plain  rows  it  requires  a  stitch 
more  than  you  have  to  make  the  pattern  come 
properly  on  the  next  round,  so  that  you  work 
the  first  stitch  of  3rd  row  plain  also  6th  and 
7th.  The  last  stitch  of  last  round  begins  the 
pattern. 

EDGE  FOR  VAIL. 

Cast  on  thirteen  loops. 

1st  and  2nd  rows ;  plain. 

3rd  row ;  knit  two,  put  over  the  thread,  knit 
two  together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  two 
stitches  together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  two 
together,  put  over  the  thread,  knit  two  together, 
put  over  the  thread  twice,  knit  two  together, 
knit  one. 

4th  row ;  knit  three,  purl  one,  knit  ten. 

Sth  and  6th  rows ;  plain. 

7th  row :  cast  off  four  stitches,  knit  one, 
put  over  the  thread,  knit  two  together,  slip  one 
and  pass  it  through  the  last  one,  put  over  the 
thread  four  times,  knit  two  together,  put  over 
the  thread  twice,  knit  two  together,  knit  one. 

8th  row:  knit  three,  purl  one,  knit  tvo, 
purl  one,  knit  one,  purl  one,  knit  four. 


A   BUTTEBPLY  AT    SEA 


Gracefully. 
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Muiie  by  T.  Ckihitor. 
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Fly  -  ing    as       if     all     the   air      Were  your  path    to    eve  -  ry-where  ?        pp 
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2. 

Butterfly  bold,  ah,  butterfly  I 
Can  you  hope  for  any  rest, 
Ere  the  sun  slips  down  the  west, 
And  the  stars  blink  in  the  sky) 
Heaven  above  and  sea  below, 
You  must  go,  and  go,  and  go. 


3. 

Oh  1  'tis  not  here  the  lily  springs ; 
Here  no  bright  verbena  grows ; 
And  no  wild  bee  hunts  the  rose. 
It  would  spoil  your  velvet  wings, 
Spoil  your  glad  life  to  alight 
On  these  fields  of  green  and  white. 


4. 

Far  away  now,  far,  far  away. 
And  you  go  fluttering  o'er  the  wave; 
Frail  and  beautiful  and  brave. 
Like  a  bright  flower  gone  astray 
From  its  rooted  stem  to  see 
What  a  wide  world  this  may  be. 
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PUZZLES.  . 


LETTERED  CHARADE. 

1. 

I  am  a  word  of  seven  letters,  and  am  heard 
in  every  farm-yard;  behead  me  and  I  am  a 
sport;  behead  again  and  I  am  what  many 
people  are  doing ;  behead  again,  I  am  part  of 
a  bird;  curtail  me  and  I  gain;  behead  me 
again  and  I  am  a  preposition ;  curtail  me  and 
I  am  a  vowel. 

CHARADES. 
1. 

My  first  is  a  wound, 
A  verb  is  my  second, 
My  whole  a  nice  colour, 
By  most  folks  reckoned. 

2. 

An  animal  with  crooked  horns,  and  an 
entrance,  my  whole  a  town. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 
1. 

A  tree 
A  god 
A  comer 
Stags. 


2. 

A  weight 

lineage 

Sour 

A  person  of  an  Asiatic  tribe. 

3. 

In  first  a  precious  metal  see. 
My  next  above  is  sure  to  be, 
A  river,  third  will  bring  to  light 
Pull,  on  my  last  will  cast  a  light. 

ENIGMA. 
1. 

I  roll,  I  prance,  I  dance  along, 

I  rage,  and  roar  in  noisy  song, 

I'm  white,  I'm  black,  and  sometimes  blue, 

Green  perhaps  is  my  usual  hue. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 
1. 

A  consonant.  A  domestic  animal.  A  mer 
of  northern  Italy.  One  of  Napoleon's  victories. 
Belts.    A  period  of  time.    A  voweL 

2. 

A  consonant.  An  article  much  used  by 
ladies.  The  capital  of  an  Asiatio  countrr. 
Fart  of  a  flower.     A  consonant. 


(' 


ANSWEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  96. 


LETTERED  CHARADES. 


1.  Shakespeare. 


2.  Afghanistan. 


BURIED  RIVERS. 

Dee,  Tare,  Ouse,  Welland^  Dart,  Gard. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

1.  L  e   G 
2   £  ch  O 

3.  A  w  L 

4.  D  ea  D 
Lead— Gold. 
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2. 


1. 

B  uildin  G 

2. 

E     ch    0 

3. 

A  dde  R 

4. 

C  augh  T 

5. 

0  nerou  S 

6. 

N  arcoti  C 

7. 

S     ha     H 

8. 

F  atim   A 

9. 

I      n      K 

10. 

E     br     0 

11. 

L     uf     P 

12. 

D     el     P 

Beaconsfield — GortachakofiL 


THE    LOST    CHIDDEEN. 


Br   LORD   BRABOUKKE,  ^«(/«.r  of  "  UmIc  Joe's  Storica," 


If  HERE  was  once  a  forest  which  was 

so  liirge  that  very  few  people  kuew 

where  it  began  or  where  it  ended. 

It  was  full  of  beautiful  trees,  very 

big  and  very  old,  which  stretched  forth  their 

braaches   right  nod  left,  and  made  the    most 
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delightful  shade  in  the  warm  weather.  A  great 
many  birds  and  animals  lived  in  this  forest, 
as  you  would  soon  have  fouod  out  if  you 
had  gone  and  stood  in  it  and  listened  for  a 
little  while.  For  you  would  have  heard  a  vast 
many  different  noises  from  all  the  creatures 
that  lived  there.  Some  of  these  noises  were 
pleasant,  and  some  were  not.     The  song  of  the 


The  Lost  Children. 


nightingale,  the  chattering  of  the  squirrel,  the 
coo  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  caw  of  the  old 
rook  aa  he  sailed  over  the  woodland  trees  on 
his  way  to  his  rookery, — all  these  things  you 
could  listen  to  with  pleasure.  On  the  other 
hand  the  screech  of  the  jay  was  rather  harsh 
to  your  ears,  and  there  were  sometimes  curious 
growls  and  roars  which  made  you  think  that 
there  must  be  some  wild  animals  in  the  wood 
which  you  had  much  rather  not  meet.  But  in 
spite  of  any  such  beasts  the  forest  was  a  lovely 
place,  and  so  every  one  who  saw  it  would  have 
said  if  you  hiid  asked  him  the  question. 

Now  very  near  the  forest  there  was  a  cottage, 
with  a  low  thatched  roof,  white  walls  with  ivy 
and  honeysuckle  growing  upon  them,  twined 
together  after  a  curious  fashion ;  and  a  little 
garden  in  front,  with  a  hedge  of  dwarf  yew 
trees  all  round  it.  Behind  the  cottnge  there 
was  more  garden,  which  went  close  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  from  which  it  was  only 
separated  by  a  common  stake-and-bind  hedge, 
and  the  large  trees  were  so  near  that  their 
shadows  stretched  over  the  end  of  the  garden 
and  made  capital  shade  for  those  who  liked  to 
walk  there. 

It  was  a  pretty  cottage,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  there  for  a  great  many  years,  as  I  dare 
say  it  had.  So  hud  the  people  who  lived  in  it, 
at  the  time  of  my  story.  They  were  a  worthy 
couple,  an  old  mun  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
there  ever  since  they  were  married,  which  must 
have  been  many  years  before  the  things 
happened  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  wibh  I  could  tell  you  their  names,  because 
I  do  not  like  to  keep  back  anything  from  the 
young  friends  for  whom  I  write.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  old  jackdaw  who  told  me  this 
stor}'  had  some  reason  for  not  giving  the  names 
of  the  old  people.  I  did  ask  him,  more  than 
once ;  but  he  put  his  old  grey  head  on  one  side 
in  a  funny  way,  and  winked  with  his  roguij^h 
eye  in  such  a  manner  that  I  knew  he  did  not 
mean  to  speak.  And  everybody  knows  that 
when  a  jackdaw  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
speak,  you  might  as  well  expect  a  magpie  to 
sing  hymns,  or  a  cow  to  eat  mutton  chops.  So  I 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  did  not  try  any 
more  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  good  folk  who 
lived  in  the  cottage  by  the  forest.     They  had  a 
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name,  no  doubt,  but  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  it. 

They  were  very  good  sort  of  people,  by  all 
accounts,  and  very  well  contented.  The  old 
man  got  his  living  by  working  in  the  woods, 
and  the  old  woman  helped  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling  by  the  care  which  she  bestowed  upon 
her  spinning,  for  which  she  was  famous. 

But  I  should  never  haoB  had  any  story  to 
tell  yov,  about  these  people  if  they  had  lived 
all  alona  in  the  little  white  cottage  by  the 
forest.  They  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  who  were  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  old 
folks'  lives.  They  were  both  good  children,  as 
good  children  go ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
generally  obedient  to  thev  father  and  mothtr, 
learned  what  few  lessoafi  they  had  to  le:irn, 
got  up  directly  they  were  called,  and  did  not 
cry  or  make  a  fuss  when,  tiiey  were  sent  to  bed. 
Their  parents,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were 
very  fond  of  them,  and  did  their  best  to  make 
them  happy.  They  thought,  good  people,  that 
there  never  were  such  charming  children  in  tie 
world  before,  and  because  the  boy  was  a  bri^lit, 
cheerful  boy,  and  the  gixl  was  of  fair  com- 
plexion, they  called  the  one  Huby  and  de 
other  Pearl,  and  these  are  the  names  by  which 
we  must  speak  of  them  in  this  story. 

Kuby  wae  about  ten,  and  his  little  si>ter 
about  eight  at  this  time,  and  of  course  they 
were  constant  companions  in  all  that  they  did, 
and  were  as  fond  of  each  o^er  as  brothers  and 
sisters  ought  always  to  be.  They  always  d:d 
their  lessons  together,  and  when  the  time  c.tiue 
for  play  they  wanted  no  one  else,  but  could  !« 
perfectly  happy  in  their  joint  amusements.  It 
was  well  that  it  was  so,  for  there  were  uo 
neighbours  who  lived  near  them,  and  ^  c  n- 
sequently  no  other  children  with  whom  they 
could  have  played  if  they  had  been  so  inclined. 
They  usually  played  about  in  the  garden,  or  in 
a  kind  of  green  at  the  end  of  the  gardeD. 
through  which  ran  a  road,  if  you  can  faiily 
call  that  a  road  which  was  little  more  than  a 
green  track,  over  which  very  few  carts,  save 
those  of  a  few  wood-cutters,  ever  passed  fron 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

I  said  that  the  cottage  was  very  near  the 
forest,  and  in  fact  in  it ;  for  beyond  this  green 
there  was  only  a  long  line  of  waste  land,  studded 
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with  big  trees,  and  the  forest  began  again 
beyond  it.  So  jou  may  suppose  tbat  it  was  a 
wild  sort  of  a  country  in  whicb  our  friends 
liyed,  and  just  tbe  sort  of  place  for  all  sorts  of 
curious  things  to  happen.  Nothing  particular 
hod  happened,  however,  to  the  old  people  or 
their  children,  until  the  time  of  which  I  now 
write. 

It  was  beautiful  weather:  I  was  going  to 
say  it  was  in  May,  but  English  children  are  so 
used  to  cold  winds  and  even  snow-storms  in 
May  now,  that  they  will  hardly  believe  it  can 
halve  been  "  lovely  weather "  in  that  month. 
So  perhaps  it  was  June.  Anyhow,  it  was 
lovely  weather :  I  insist  upon  tkxU  at  least,  and 
I  don't  care  who  denies  it.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  the  birds  were  singing  sweetly, 
the  dew-drops  were  falling  like  diamonds  from 
the  glistening  boughs,  and  it  was  altogether 
one  of  those  glorious  mornings  which  make 
one  feel  it  really  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be 
alive. 

The  old  people  woke  up,  and  made  ready  to 

go  about  their  usual  day's  work,  being  rather 

ai^hamed  of   themselves  on  finding  that  they 

were   nearly   an    hour  later   than    was    their 

custom.      The   old   woman  got   up  and  went 

bustling  into  the  children's  room  to  see  whether 

they  were  awake.     To  her  surprise  she  found 

both  the  little  rooms  empty.     She  called  them 

by  name,  first  Ruby,  and  then  Pearl,  but  there 

was  no  answer.     Where  could  they  have  gone 

to  f     The  house  seemed  very  quiet :  they  must 

have  gone  out.    Tiresome  children !  they  would 

get  their  things  all  wet  in  the  early  dew,  and 

have   to  change   their  shoes   and  stockings  at 

oDca 

She  called  to  her  husband,  who  was  dressing 
himself  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  told  him  the 
children  were  gone  out.  He  did  not  seem  to 
care  much  about  it,  and  only  said  he  supposed 
the  young  things  didn't  like  to  lie  a-bed  on 
such  a  lovely  morning.  But  when  he  and  his 
wife  got  downstairs  and  found  no  children 
there,  and  when  they  looked  out  and  could  not 
see  them  in  the  garden  or  on  the  green,  they 
began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy.  Where  could 
they  have  gone  to  1  It  was  nearly  breakf ast- 
tinoe,  and  they  were  not  children  who  usually 
neglected  their  breakfasts 
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They  could  not  have  tumbled  do\\Ti  the  well, 
because  there  was  no  well  to  tiunble  down ;  and 
they  could  not  have  crept  up  the  chimney, 
because  it  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
chimneys  up  which  you  could  look  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  old  peo7)le  liad  locked,  and 
seen  nothing  but  soot  and  the  daylight  atop. 
What  then  could  have  become  of  the  brats? 
The  old  man  and  his  wife  both  went  out  into 
the  garden  and  called  at  the  top  or  their  voices, 
"  Ruby  "— "  Pearl."  But  no  sound  came  in 
reply,  and  the  good  old  couple  looked  in  each 
« other's  faces  with  a  gaze  of  puzzled  discomfort. 

"  I  never  knew  the  chicks  serve  us  like  this 
before,  missus,"  said  the  old  man, 

"No,  master,  that  I  never  did,  be  sure," 
replied  she. 

Then  the  two  stood  and  called  loudly  again, 
and  then  listened  for  a  moment  or  two,  but 
there  was  no  voice  and  no  sound  in  reply. 

"  Tliey  must  have  gone  ofp  into  the  forest,  the 
little  rascals,"  said  the  old  man  at  last. 

"  Yes^  surely  they  have,  master,"  answered 
his  wife ;  "  and  how  they'll  ever  get  back  again. 
Heaven  only  knows  !  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  what 
can  have  made  them  go  ofE  like  this.  I  know 
they'll  be  eat  alive,  or  tored  in  pieces,  or  some- 
thing dreiidful."  And  the  old  woman  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Come,  missus,  don't  take  on  so,  don't  ve 
now,"  said  the  old  man,  putting  his  arm  kindly 
round  her  waist.  "  I'll  take  my  big  stick  and 
off  after  them  at  once.  Don't  you  go  for  to 
put  yourself  out,  deary:  1*11  have  'em  back 
again  in  a  jiffy,  please  the  pigs." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  woman  knew 
exactly  what  a  jiffy  was,  for  I  never  yet  met 
anybody  who  exactly  understood  it;  but  anyhow 
the  old  man's  speech  comforted  her,  and  although 
she  might  well  have  doubted  whether  the  pigs 
being  pleased  would  help  to  bring  back  the 
children,  she  was  satisfied  that  her  husband 
was  going  to  take  the  course  most  likely  to 
effect  that  object.  So  she  dried  her  tears  with 
her  apron,  which,  not  being  a  very  clean  one, 
did  not  much  improve  the  beauty  of  her  personal 
appearance,  and  ran  indoors  as  fast  as  she  could 
to  take  out  the  big  stick  from  the  comer  in 
which  it  stood,  and  to  hapten  the  old  man  te 
start  at  once  upon  his  expedition. 
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He  was  himself  as  anxious  to  do  so  as  she 
could  wish,  and  accordingly  in  a  very  few 
moments  he  had  marched  off  into  the  forest, 
leaving  her  alone  to  take  care  of  the  cottage. 
The  old  man  walked  down  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  his  dwelling,  strode  over  the  fence,  and 
stood  beneath  the  great  trees.  Then  he  gave 
one  more  loud  call  to  his  son  and  daughter,  but 
as  there  was  still  no  reply  he  stepped  forward 
boldly,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  from  the 
cottage.  He  looked  right  and  left  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  traces  of  the  children,  and 
presently,  in  the  soft  moss  beneath  the  leafy 
shade,  he  found  here  and  there  the  marks  of 
small  feet  having  passed  that  way.  But  these 
marks  soon  disappeared,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
guide  him  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  little 
ones  might  have  wandered. 

Again  and  again  he  called  out,  but  always 
with  the  same  result,  and  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  how  to  find  them.  He  walked  on  and  on 
until  he  really  began  to  feel  tired,  and  to  re- 
collect that  he  had  come  away  without  having 
had  his  breakfast,  which  is  a  very  bad  thing 
for  anybody  to  do  if  he  is  going  on  a  journey. 
Luckily  for  our  old  friend,  his  good  and 
thoughtful  wife  had  thrust  a  large  hunch  of 
bread  into  his  pocket,  and  he  now  bethought 
himself  of  this.  Bo  he  drew  it  out  of  its 
place,  seated  himself  upon  a  great  root  of  one 
of  the  huge  trees  beneath  which  he  had  been 
walking,  and  began  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  as  best  he  could.  I  dare  say  that  dry 
bread  was  as  sweet  to  the  old  man  as  the 
greate^jb  delicacy  would  have  been  to  some  lazy, 
languid  gentleman  or  lady  coming  down  to  a 
very  late  breakfast  after  a  night  of  gaiety. 
For  the  old  fellow  had  good  health  and  a  good 
appetite,  and  set  to  at  his  dry  bread  as  heartily 
as  need  be.  He  had  half  got  through  it, 
indeed,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  when  his 
meal  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  very 
singular  occurrence. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  root  upon  which  the 
old  man  was  sitting  belonged  to  a  very  large 
tree :  in  fact  it  was  one  of  the  largest  beech 
trees  in  the  whole  forest,  a  very  king  among  trees 
for  its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  foliage. 
Its  branches  reached  out  far  and  wide,  over- 
shadowing the  ground  for  a  long  way  on  every 
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side,  and  this  was  partly  the  reason  why  our 
old  friend  had  chosen  its  root  for  his  resting- 
place,  since  it  was  a  particularly  shady  spot, 
where  the  sun  could  not  get  at  him. 

Now  ever  since  forests* have  been  forests,  and 
trees  have  been  trees — which  all  good  children 
who  have  learned  their  lessons  properly  know 
to  be  a  very  long  time  indeed — large  trees  have 
been  the  favourite  haunts  of  many  strange 
creatures.  I  do  not  mean  owls  and  night-hawks, 
or  squirrels  and  wood-peckers,  because  these 
are  not  strange,  though  uncommon  in  some 
places.  The  creatures  I  mean  are  those  fairies 
and  sprites  which  in  the  good  old  days  were  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  forest  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  are  probably  still  hiding  in  such 
places  wherever  they  exist,  although,  alas! 
forests  are  fewer  than  in  the  old  times.  No- 
body, therefore,  has  any  right  to  be  surprised 
at  what  happened  to  the  old  man,  which  I  am 
now  going  to  tell  you  without  any  further 
delay. 

All  in  a  moment  of  time,  before  you  could 
have  said  "Jack  Robinson,"  a  little  figure 
swung  itself  down  from  one  of  the  branches 
and  stood  right  before  him.  It  was  a  very 
little  figure,  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  if  so  much,  and  it  was  dressed  entirely  in 
a  pink  dress,  fitting  as  close  to  its  limbs  as  if  it 
had  been  bom  with  it,  and  apparently  made  of 
thin  silk,  or  of  some  material  very  like  silk 
Pink  all  over  was  the  figure,  save  that  it  had  a 
little  gold  heart  worked  in  braid  upon  its  left 
shoulder,  and  a  little  round  black  cap  set  down 
tight  upon  its  head,  with  a  gold  laiu«l  leaf 
sticking  in  it  immediately  over  its  left  ear. 
Its  face  was  like  that  of  a  small — a  very  small 
— mortal,  but  there  was  something  in  the  look 
of  its  eyes,  and  indeed  in  its  general  appearance, 
as  well  as  in  the  fact  of  its  being  there  at  all 
in  that  strange  dress,  which  made  the  old  mac 
feel  at  once  that  it  was  no  mortal  figure  which 
stood  before  him.  He  had  not  much  time, 
indeed,  to  think  about  the  matter,  for  scarcely 
had  the  little  being  taken  up  his  position  whec 
another  swung  down  from  another  branch,  and 
took  up  a  place  immediately  on  his  right 
hand. 

The  second  comer  was  so  like  the  first  that 
no  one  could  have  told  one  from  the  other,  if 
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the  last  had  not  been  dressed  in  a  suit  which, 
although  precisely  similar  to  that  of  his  friend 
in  its  make  and  texture,  was  of  a  bright  green 
colour  instead  of  pink.  He  also  had  a  gold 
heart  on  his  left  shoulder,  a  black  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  gold  laurel  leaf  over  his  left 
ear. 

The  old  man  lifted  up  his  head  and  opened 
his  mouth  with  amazement  as  the  little  figures 
appeared,  but  he  opened  it  still  wider  when  in 
the  next  moment  a  third  figure  appeared,  clad 
in  vivid  red,  then  a  fourth  in  lilac,  a  fifth  in 
yellow,  a  sixth  in  white,  and  finally  a  seventh 
in  the  colour  of  the  beautiful  blue  sky. 

As  soon  as  these  strange  little  beings  had 
descended  to  the  ground,  they  formed  a  kind  of 
half-circle  and  approached  the  old  man,  who 
continued  to  regard  them  with  a  wonder  which 
quite  prevented  his  being  frightened  the  least 
bit  in  the  world.  They  were  all  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  height,  and  had  such  a 
strong  family  likeness  that  any  one  would  have 
sworn  they  were  brothers  without  knowing 
anything  at  all  of  their  history. 

When  they  had  come  within  a  yard  and  a 
half  of  our  old  friend  they  all  raised  their 
right  arms  and  pointed  with  an  excited  air  to 
the  bit  of  bread  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand, 
having  eaten  about  half  of  it.  Then  the  blue 
figure,  who  stood  in  the  middle,  left  off  pointing 
and  turned  his  hand  with  the  palm  uppermost 
as  if  expecting  something  to  be  put  into  it, 
just  like  a  child,  who  has  taken  its  medicine 
quietly,  holds  out  its  hand  for  the  dried  cherry 
or  lemon-drop  which  is  to  be  given  it  to  take 
the  taste  away.  All  the  others  immediately 
followed  the  example  of  the  first,  and  at  once 
they  all  broke  into  this  chorus — 

"  Woodland  elves  love  bread  of  wheat ; 
*  Prithee,  stranger,  give  to  eat" 

The  little  creatures  spoke  such  good  English, 
and  withal  pronounced  their  words  so  clearly, 
that  the  old  man  very  soon  and  very  easily 
understood  what  they  wanted.  Now,  to  say  the 
truth,  his  own  hunger  was  not  half  appeased, 
nor  his  appetite  half  satisfied,  for  his  long  walk 
through  the  forest  had  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
could  have  eaten  double  his  usual  breakfast, 
whereas  the  hunch  of   bread  with  which  his 
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wife  had  furnished  him  was  barely  half  what 
he  would  have  eaten  if  he  had  stayed  and  had 
his  breakfast  comfortably  at  homc^  Neverthe- 
less, the  kind-hearted  old  chap  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  single  moment,  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  only 
in  doubt  whether  it  could  possibly  be  worth 
while  to  divide  his  little  bit  of  bread  between 
seven  people  who  all  appeared  to  be  equally 
hungry.  However,  as  he  looked  upon  his  com- 
panions he  bethought  himself  that  perhaps  a 
little  would  go  a  long  way  with  such  small 
people,  and  that  what  seemed  scarce  a  mouthful 
to  him  might  appear  a  huge  slice  to  one  of 
them.     So  without  more  ado  he  replied — 

"  Surely,  my  masters,  I've  got  but  a  little  to 
give  ye,  and  that  not  what  one  might  call  of 
the  best ;  but  you're  right  welcome,  sartainly, 
that  ye  are." 

With  these  words,  he  calmly  broke  the  rest 
of  his  bread  up  into  seven  pieces,  as  nearly  the 
same  size  as  he  could  make  Uiem,  and  proceeded 
to  put  a  piece  into  the  palm  of  each  hand 
which  was  held  out,  without  keeping  back  even 
so  much  as  a  single  crumb  for  himself.  I  will 
not  deny  that,  as  he  saw  the  little  creatures 
gobble  up  the  bread,  which  they  immediately 
did  as  fast  as  ever  they  could,  he  felt  a  faint 
wish  rising  in  his  heart  that  he  had  another 
hunch  to  fall  back  upon ;  but  this  he  stifled  at 
once,  feeling  glad  to  have  been  able  to  give  so 
much  pleasure  as  he  had  evidently  caused  to 
those  who  had  received  his  gift. 

When  they  had  finished  the  last  crtunb,  the 
little  beings,  who  had  withdrawn  to  a  short 
distance  in  order  to  do  so,  now  again  approached 
the  old  man ;  and  the  figure  in  blue,  taking  a 
step  before  the  rest,  thus  addressed  him — 

**  Wouldst  thou  ask  us,  ancient  man, 
Anything  that  may  be  told, 
We  will  answer — for  we  can 
Mysteries  at  will  unfold." 

Now  the  old  man  was  not  much  of  a  hand 
at  rhymes,  and  could  not  have  made  one  to 
save  his  life ;  but  feeling  that  he  had  some 
claim  upon  the  little  people,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  not  require  from  him  that  which  he 
could  not  do,  and  accordingly  he  spoke  out  at 
once  in  good  English  prose. 

'^  If  so  be  as  you  could  tell  me  where  Ruby 
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an4  Pearl  be  gone,  my  masters,  I'd  be  thankful 
enough." 

He  had  Hot  to  wait  long  for  a  reply,  which 
indeed  he  received  only  too  soon  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind.  For  thus  at  once  spoke  the 
blue  figure  in  clear  but  sad  tones — - 

*'  Why  did  the  children  seek  to  stray 
In  forest  paths  at  early  day  ? 
Within  the  darkest  of  our  dells 
The  ogre  Grumbleneezer  dwells. 
Into  his  clutches  those  who  fall 
In  Tain,  alas !  for  meroy  call ; 
In  pie  or  pudding,  boiled  or  roast, 
He's  sure  to  eat  them  up — ^almost, 
Unless  they  old  and  tough  should  be, 
When  they  might  chance  to  disagree. 
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The  old  man  broke  in  here,  for  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  as  the  idea  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  of  his  two  precious  darlings  served  up, 
side  by  side,  like  rabbits  in  a  dish,  for  the 
dinner  of  an  abominable  old  ogre^ 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  he  cried.  "  You  don't 
mean  for  to  go  for  to  tell  me  that  my  Buby  and 
Pearl  are  caught  by  this  old  Bumbleneezer,  or 
whatever  you  call  him  !  Lead  me  to  him, 
masters,  pray  do,  at  once." 

But  the  little  figure  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  man  stopped, 
thus  continued — 

**  *Tis  true,  the  ogre,  on  the  way, 
Ket,  caught,  and  claimed  them  as  his  prey. 
True— that  the  villain,  old  and  grim. 
Thinks  no  one  can  bamboozle  him. 
And,  if  he  can,  the  cruel  churl 
Will  break  your  Ruby — melt  your  Pearl. 
But  some  there  are  with  him  can  cope, 
And,  while  there's  life,  there's  always  hope. " 

Then,  without  giving  the  old  man  any  more 
particulars,  which  he  would  gladly  have  asked, 
the  seven  little  creatures  all  joined  hands  and 
began  to  dance  slowly  on  tip-toe,  chanting  as 
they  did  so  the  following  lines  by  way  of  a 
chorus — 

*'  Those  who  to  elfins  are  kind, 
If  in  distress  they  should  fall, 
Elfin  assistance  shall  find 
Ready  to  come  at  their  call." 

The^e  words  they  repeated  over  and  over 
again  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  letting  go  of  each  other's  hands,  th^- 
sprang  up  in  the  air,  each  laid  hold  of  a  branch 
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by  which  to  swing  himself  up  in  the  tree,  tad 
the  next  moment  they  had  one  and  all  ettlmly 
disappeared  from  sight. 

The  old  man  gazed  up  after  the  last  one  with 
a  look  of  amazement,  then  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  began  to  fancy  that  he  was  in  a  dreaun, 
and  that  it  could  not  really  have  happened 
that  he  had  seen  and  heard  these  strange  little 
beings.  But  the  reality  of  it  came  honie  to 
him  as  he  scratched  his  head,  which  is  a  stire 
way  of  bringing  oneself  to  one's  senses,  if  you 
only  do  it  hard  enough. 

'<  Well !  "  he  exclaimed,  after  he  had  drawn 
a  long  breath,  which  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  require,  "  well,  this  U  a  rum  go  1  I  never 
seed  nothing  like  it  afore,  not  ever  since  IVe 
lived  alongside  of  this  here  forest.  A  elfin !  a 
ogre  !  why,  therell  be  a  elephant  presently !  " 

But  even  as  he  spoke  the  thought  of  his 
little  ones  came  into  his  mind  :  perhaps  even 
now  the  ogre  (whose  name  he  could  not  quite 
get  hold  of  yet)  had  them  before  him  and  was 
settling  which  he  should  eat  first.  Hoirible 
thought !  He  started  from  the  root  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting  during  his  interview  with 
the  elves,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if 
considering  what  to  do  next,  and  then,  seizing 
his  stick,  rushed  from  beneath  the  friendly  shade 
of  the  beech  tree,  and  plunged  recklessly  into 
the  forest. 

Having  no  one  to  guide  or  direct  him,  be 
was  just  as  much  at  a  loss  where  to  find  the 
ogre's  dwelling  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  him, 
and  could  do  nothing  but  go  straight  on,  which 
he  accordingly  did.  The  underwood  was  thicker 
now  than  it  had  been  in  the  part  of  the  forest 
nearer  his  cottage,  and  as  there  was  no  Bort  of 
path  through  it,  the  journey  was  no  longer 
quite  so  easy  as  it  had  been  at  first.  However, 
he  got  on  as  well  as  he  could,  and  had  madt- 
his  way  for  a  mile  or  so  from  the  place  where 
he  had  stopped  to  lunch,  when  he  suddenly 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  enormous  bear, 
who  stood  on  his  hind  let's  and  evidentW  ia- 
tended  to  dis^pute  his  passage.  Our  old  friend. 
not  wishing  to  fight  with  an  animal  of  thi^ 
kind  if  he  could  help  it,  sheered  off  on  one 
side ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the  bear  at  all,  wh(> 
danced  on  in  front  of  him  as  if  he  was  quV 
determined  he  should  go  no  further. 
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Under  ordiDary  circumstances  the  old  man 
vould  luTe  had  no  detdre  whabeTer  to  continue 
a  journey  wliicb  was  oppoBed  by  such  a  power- 
ful enemy  as  a  bear ;  but  the  thought  of  his 
cliildren  was  in  his  heart,  and  his  love  for  them 
■VAS  stronger  than  his  fear  of  the  hear.  Sl  at 
last  he  got  tired  of  trying  to  dodge  the  animal, 
and  went  straight  at  him,  resolved  to  get  past 
him  in  the  beat  way  he  could.  The  bear  gare 
a  savage  growl,  and  withont  more  ado  opaned 
his  huge  fore-paws,  and  before  he  knew  when 
he  was  the  old  man  foimd  himself  tightly 
hugged  by  the  beut  in  mudi  a  manner  tiiat  it 
eeemed  as  if  the  breath  would  be  soon  sqaeezed 
out  of  him  altogether. 

He  jave  himself  np  for  lost,  For  he  found  his 
strength  begin  to  fail  him,  and  could  only  just 
gasp  out,  "  Oh,  if  them  elfins  could  help  I  " 
when  a  wonderfal  thing  oocarred  :  the  paws  of 
the  bear  seemed  to  be  pulled  haclc  as  if  by 
magic,  and  at  the  same  moment  be  threw  back 
bis  head  with  a  jerk,  jnet  as  if  some  one  had 
laid  hold  of  botli  his  ears  and  palled  them  up- 
wards, and  in  MWther  moment  the  huge  animal 
staggered  back  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  quite 
on  one  side,  so  that  the  old  man  could  walk 


straight  on  without  touching  him,  which    he 
immediately  did. 

As  he  passed  the  bear,  however,  he  could  not 
help  glancing  at  him,  and  perceived  that  a 
tight  noose  was  over  his  head,  by  which  he  had 
evidently  been  pulled,  back,  and  a  rope  round 
each  of  his  paws  which  had  loosened  them  in 
the  way  described.  How  the  topes  and  the 
noose  got  there  no  tongue  can  tall ;  but  a  little 
way  off,  edtting  on  the  stem  of  a  yew  tree,  and 
holding  the  ends  of  all  three  ropes  in  his  hand, 
sat  the  little  tnatitiiViii  clad  in  gnen,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  seven  who  had  eaten  the  old 
man's  bread  under  the  beech  tree.  He  was 
Btill  amnsing  himeelf  with  the  bear'B  struggles, 
and  roaring  with  laughter  as  he  twitched  the 
ropes  hither  and  thither,  now  giving  the 
animal's  neck  a  jerk,  and  then  polling  at  one 
of  bin  paws  as  if  he  meant  to  have  it  off  if  he 
could.  Our  old  friend  thought  it  useless  to 
stay  any  longer;  but  before  ho  moved  on  he 
took  oS  his  hat  and  mode  a  very  civil  bow  of 
thanks  to  the  green  eU,  who  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it  much,  but  continued  to  amnse  himself 
with  the  he^r. 


{To  bt  eontinued.) 
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FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 


CUN-NING  lit-tle  ro-bin  built  her  ti-ny  nest 
With-in  a  ve-ry  hol-low  tree,  be-cause  she  thought 

it  best. 
She  said,  *'  It  will  be  saf-er  and  qui-et-er  by  far, 
For  I  do  not  like  in-tru-ders  who  come  to  ask 
us  how  we  are." 

So  she  ga-ther-ed  ma-ny  pieces,  and  twigs,  and  moss  so  green, 
And  built  her  co-sy  lit-tle  nest,  as  nice  as  could  be  seen ; 
And  she  flut-ter-ed  to  and  fro,  all  through  the  bright  spring  day, 
And  sang  as  blithe-ly  as  might  be,  "  I'm  glad  I  had  my  way." 

"  I'm  glad  I  made  my  house  up  here  so  far  from  pry-ing  eyes ; 

I'm  sure  my  lit-tle  nest-lings  will  think  their  mo-ther  wise. 

For  now  the  eggs  lie  quite,  quite  safe,  not  one  can  guess  .they're 

here. 
And  soon  my  lit-tle  birds  will  come,  my  lit-tle  chil-dren  dear. 

"  And  when  I  fly  to  seek  for  food,  I  shall  quite  hap-py  be, 
I  shall  know  my  lit-tle  fledg-lings  are  safe,  now  don't  you  see ! 
For  sure-ly  there's  not  one  would  think  that  I  should  make  this 

choice ; 
Be  sure  I'll  keep  my  se-cret  well,  not  one  shall  hear  my  voice. 

"  It  does  seem  hard,  a  ro-bin  must  so  ve-ry  pru-dent  be. 
And  have  to  hide  her  lit-tle  ones  be-neath  a  hol-low  tree. 
But  though  the  world  is  beau-ti-ful,  some  peo-ple  are  so  bad 
That  they  will  ev-en  hurt  the  birds.     A-las !  'tis  ve-ry  sad. 

"  So  I'll  keep  my  home,  and  fam-i-ly  a  se-cret  known  to  none, 
And  when  they  fly  the  child-ren  will  as-ton-ish  ev-er-y  one." 
A  cat  pass-ed  by,  and  grim-ly  said,  '*  I  would  not  talk  so  loud ; 
If  you  fain  would  keep  a  se-cret,  be  si-lent  and  less  proud." 
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»H  dear !  oh  dear  I  " 

"Wbat's  tlie  matter,  Miss 
Elsie  r* 

•^Yon  know  what's  the 
matter,    nurse ;     I    want    to 

go  to  the  concert." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  don't  fret  any  mare  abont 
that ;  you  can't  go,  you  know,  so  do  try  and 
amuse  yourself  like  a  good  girl.  I'm  sure 
l^ere's  many  a  child  th\t  would  be  thankful 
for  all  the  pretty  things  yon  have." 

**  You  always  say  that  when  I  want  some- 
thing particularly,"  pouted  Elsie,  idiaking  back 
her  golden  mane,  and  looking  round  discon- 
tentedly on  the  pretty  nursery  filled  with  costly 
toys  and  books.  "  Papa  promised  I  should  go, 
and  it's  too  bad  of  him  not  to  come  home 
in  time.     I  believe  he  forgot  all  about  it." 

At  that  very  moment,  however,  in  came 
Mr.  Grahame  in  a  great  hurry.  "Did  my 
little  girl  think  I  was  never  coming  V  he 
said.  "  I  couldn't  get  away  from  my  business 
before ;  but  we  shall  be  there  in  time  for  the 
second  part.  Make  haste ! " 
'  Elsie,  all  smiles  now,  hopped  about  in  great 
excitement,  and  nearly  drove  poor  nurse  wild 
in  her  endeavours  to  dress  her.  She  was  a 
spoilt  puss,  but  a  very  loving  one,  and  the 
darling  of  both  parents,  especially  of  her  father, 
who  could  never  refuse  her  anything.  He  had 
left  his  business  early  this  afternoon  on  purpose 
to  take  her  to  a  grand  concert;  for,  though 
they  lived  in  London,  «he  had  never  been  to 
one  before,  and  was  very  anxious  to  go. 

They  had  places  in  the  front  row  of  all, 
and  for  a  little  time  Elsie  was  very  much 
amused,  and  clapped  her  small  hands  violently 
at  every  song ;  but  after  a  very  long  atid  dull- 
sounding  piece  on  the  piano,  she  b..*gan  to 
yawn,  and  whispered,  "  Papa,  when  will  it 
be  over  ?  " 

"Wait  a  little,"  he  answered,  "there  is 
somethiag  coming  now  that  you  will  like." 

After  a  short  interval  the  conductor  came 
on  the  platform,  leading  a  yoimg  girl  dressed 
in  black,  and  behind  them  came  a  little  boy, 
who  did  not  look  more  than  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  with  a  violin.     He  cams  to  the  front  of  the 
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platform,  and  began  to  play,  without  a  book, 
while  the  girl  accompanied  him  softly  on  the 
the  piano.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
concert,  and  people  were  beginning  to  go  away ; 
but  after  this  performance  began  not  a  single 
person  left  the  hall,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  little  musicians.  The  music  was  simple 
in  itself ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  child's 
playing  so  beautifully  tender  and  delicate,  that 
no  one  could  help  being  touched  by  it.  He 
did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  for  all  the 
looks  directed  towards  him,  hardly  to  see  them, 
but  stood  playing,  as  though  all  his  heart  were 
in  the  music,  with  a  happy  expression  on  his 
small  pale  face. 

"  Poor  little  fellow,  how  delicate  he  looks  ! " 
whispered  a  motherly  lady  behind  Elsie,  with 
a  glance  at  her  own  rosy  children  beside  her. 

There  was  a  pause  as  the  music  came  to 
an  end,  and  then  a  loud  burst  of  applause, 
which  seemed  almost  to  startle  the  boy,  for 
he  looked,  Elsie  said,  "  as  though  he  had  been 
dreaming  and  had  just  waked  up." 

She  had  been  sitting  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him  in  rapt  attention  the  whole  time,  and  now 
it  was  over  she  clapped  as  hard  as  she  could 
and  almost  danced  on  her  chair  with  excite- 
ment, till  she  gained  the  boy's  attention.  He 
looked  with  a  pleased  shy  smile  at  the  little 
golden-haired  lady  and  then  drew  his  bow  across 
the  violin,  and  began  to  play  again. 

This  time  it  was  a  bright  little  melody, 
sparkling  with  fun  and  liveliness,  but  though 
Elsie  listened  to  it  very  earnestly,  she  told 
her  father  afterwards  that  she  liked  the  other 
best. 

"  It  made  me  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  say  my 
prayers,"  she  said. 

All  the  way  home  she  chattered  about  the 
small  violinist.  "Wasn't  he  a  dear  little 
boy,  papa?  Not  much  bigger  than  I  am. 
And  hadn't  he  big  blue  eyes  ?  They  looked  so 
sad,  I  am  sure  he  must  be  ill,  or  poor,  or 
something.  I  wonder  if  that  girl  was  his 
sister,  she  was  rather  like  him.  I  wish  you 
would  find  out,  papa." 

"We'll  see,  dirling,"  said  papa,  who,  in- 
dulgent  as   he  was,  did   not  feel  inclined  to 
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hunt  all  over  London  for  a  strange  boy,  even 
though  he  did  play  beautifully. 

A  few  days  after,  however,  he  said  to  Elsie, 
when  she  came  down  to  dessert,  ''  I  have  found 
out  something  about  your  violin-boy.  He  and 
the  girl  are  both  German,  and  their  name  is 
Miiller. 

"Then  they  are  brother  and  sister  ?  " 
"I  suppose  so.  They  have  not  been  very 
long  in  London,  it  seems;  but  every  one  is 
talking  about  the  boy's  exquisite  playing,  and 
a  great  many  people  want  to  get  him  for  their 
parties  this  season ;  so,  if  you  can  coax  mamma 
into  taking  you,  you  may  get  a  chance  of 
hearing  him  again.  Miss  Puss-cat. 


One  evening,  a  week  or.  so  after  the  concert 
to  which  Elsie  went.  Bertha  Miiller  was  sitting 
in  her  lodgings  with  a  long  piece  of  music 
before  her,  which  she  was  copying.  Her  little 
brother  was  practising  his  violin  in  a  comer 
of  the  room. 

"It's  no  use!"  cried  the  girl  at  last  in 
despair.  "  This  is  the  third  sheet  I've  spoilt, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  waste  the  music-paper. 
I  must  give  it  up." 

"  Is  it  my  music  that  disturbs  you  %  "  asked 
the  boy.  "I  don't  half  know  this  yet,  and 
if  we  are  to  play  at  Lady  Harrison's  next 
week,  I  must  practise." 

*'0h,  I  know,"  answered  Bertha  half -im- 
patiently ;  "  I  cau  wait  till  to-night,  it  will 
be  cooler  then.  This  room  is  like  an  oven." 
And  she  looked  round,  almost  with  disgust, 
at  the  little  apartment  which  was  furnished 
in  the  plainest  manner,  and  looked  out  on 
a  close,  noisy  street.  "  Oh,  Friedel ! "  she  went 
on,  clasping  her  hands  together,  "  sometimes 
I  feel  as  if  I  muat  break  away — anywhere — 
anything —to  be  rid  of  these  walls  and  this 
ugly  dreary  life.  There  must  be  happiness 
somewhere  if  one  could  only  get  at  it !  " 

Friedel  came  up  and  kissed  her  with  wonder 
and  sympathy  in  his  big  blue  eyes.  "  Don't  be 
unhappy,  darling ;  I  long  too  for  the  beautiful 
free  country  and  our  own  dear  old  home  by  the 
river ;  not  like  this  noisy  London,  where  every- 
body goes  pushing  about  for  themselves,  and 
one  must  get  on   as   best   one   can.     Bertha, 
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is  it  wrong  to  wish  father  had  never  brougkt 
us  here  r' 

BLis  sister  turned  away  her  head  and  did 
not  answer;  the  subject  was  painful  to  her. 
"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  she  said,  putting  her  arms 
round  him;  "we  shall  only  say  something 
wrong.     At  least  we  have  each  other." 

"  And  there's  always  music,"  said  )>Viedel 
consolingly. 

Bertha  sighed. 

Music  was  a  daily  study  and  a  great  pleasure 
to  her ;  but  she  could  not  find  in  it  comfort 
for  all  her  daily  anxieties  and  troubles. 

"You  are  a  baby,  my  darling — or  rather 
an  angel,"  she  said,  with  a  kiss.  "  You  can't 
understand  everything  yet.  Play  me  one  of 
your  little  soft  melodies  before  you  go  on; 
my  head  aches  to-night." 

Tired  as  she  was,  Bertha  would  not  go  early 
to  bed,  but  sat  up  to  finish  her  copying  long 
after  Friedel  was  asleep,  keeping  her  ejes 
chained  to  the  book  with  dogged  perseverance, 
until  the  crotchets  turned  into  demi-semi- 
quavers  before  her  weary  eyes;  but  she  did 
not  leave  her  seat  until  the  last  bar  was 
written,  and  then  took  her  candle  and  went 
up  stairs  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  for  to- 
morrow the  music  must  be  sent,  "and  it 
means  money,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  an 
almost  bitter  smile. 

The  daily  struggle  of  her  life  was  becoming 
too  much  for  her,  and  it  was  often  only  by 
great  efforts  that  she  went  through  her  part 
in  their  public  performances,  envying  Friedel 
all  the  time  for  his  power  of  thoroughly 
forgetting  himself  in  the  music. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Lady  Harrison's  party 
Bertha  felt  tired  and  languid  enough  to  be 
thankful  that  her  piano  accompaniment  was 
an  easy  one,  and  in  the  pause  after  their 
performance  was  over  she  sat  with  Friedel 
listening  to  the  buzz  of  strange  voices  ahnoa^t 
as  in  a  dream. 

"  It  is  dreadfully  hot  here,"  she  whisp^td 
to  him  restlessly;  "let  us  try  and  get  near 
the  window,  I  feel  so  odd."  But  as  she  moved 
a  dark  mist  came  before  her  eyes  and  she  fell 
back  fainting. 

The  next  thing  she  was  conscious  of  w»»' 
that  some  one  was  putting  Eau  de  Cologne  cd 
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her  forehead,  and  saving  a  large  fan  before 
her.  She  looked  up  and  saw  a  lady  bending 
over  her,  and  heard  a  *kind  voice  say,  '*  She  is 
coming  round  now ;  don't  you  think,  Lady 
Harrison,  we  had  better  get  her  home  as 
quickly  as  possible  ?     What  is  the  address  %  " 

Then,  as  it  was  given,  "  Oh,  I  can  drop  her 
on  my  way  home,  that  will  be  best.  The 
carriage  will  shake  her  less  than  9*  cab. — Can 
Tou  move  now,  my  dear  j  *'  This  was  to  Bertka, 
who  sat  up  and  began  something  about  being 
able  to  walk ;  but  found  herself  so  giddy  that 
she  was  glad  of  her  kind  friend's  arm  down 
stairs. 

Id  another  minute  she  was  seated  in  a  com- 
fortable open  carriage,  with  Friedel  and  a 
pretty  golden-haired  little  girl  opposite. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  !  "  she  said  gratefully. 
"  I  don't  know  what  made  me  so  foolish.  It 
was  the  heat,  I  think,  and  I  was  tired  too." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  the  lady  kindly ;  "  are 
you  often  so  tired  I  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Bertha,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but 
I  don't  think  much  about  it  generally ;  there 
is  so  much  to  do,  and  we  must  work  for  our 
living — Friedel  and  I." 

She  spoke  low,  and  neither  of  the  children 
heard.  Elsie  (for  you  will  have  guessed  who 
it  was)  now  that  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  violin-boy,  was  seized  with 
an  unusual  fit  of  sh3mess,  and  sat  looking  at 
him  in  silence,  which  he  seemed  to  find  rather 
embarrassing,  but  bore  as  unconsciously  as  he 
could. 
"But  surely  you  are  not  alone  1"  said  Mrs. 

Grahame.     "  So  young  as  you  look " 

"  I  was  seventeen  last  week,  and  I  feel,  oh, 
80  many  years  older !  You  see  I  have  had 
such  a  strange  life,"  she  went  on,  drawn  out 
by  her  companion's  look  of  sympathy.  "  Ever 
since  I  was  twelve  I  have  had  to  keep  house 
and  take  care  of  Friedel — our  mother  died 
then." 
"  In  England  1 " 

"  Oh  no ;  in  Germany.  My  father  was  a 
good  deal  thought  of  as  a  violinist,  and  he 
made  a  great  point  of  our  being  thoroughly 
trained  in  music  too,  especially  Friedel,  who 
always  had  great  talent  even  when  he  was 
quite  tiny.     We  were  very  often  moving  from 
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one  place  to  another  for  my  father's  engage- 
ments, and  I  think  dear  mother  was  too 
delicate  to  bear  it.     She  died  at  Stuttgart." 

"  And  you  lived  on  there  1 " 

"For  two  or  three  years  we  did,  till  papa 
got  a  regular  engagement  in  Munich,  and  then 
he  began  to  make  us  both  play  in  public ;  but 
last  year  we  came  to  try  our  success  in  London. 
Oh  I  did  hate  it  so  at  first !  We  had  hardly 
a  friend,  and  indeed  we  have  not  many  now ; 
but  papa  did  make  his  way  up.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  Herr  Miiller  1 " 

"I  think  I  do  remember  the  name,"  said 
Mrs.  Grahame.  "  But  did  you  play  in  public 
when  you  came  to  England  ? " 

"  Not  at  first ;  only  latterly  when  my  father's 
health  began  to  fail,  and — and  we  were  obliged 
to  earn  money,  you  know,"  said  Bertha,  flushing. 
"  It  did  not  happen  till  we  had  introductions 
enough  to  get  on." 

"  It — your  father's  death  you  mean  I " 

"  Yes— in  February." 

Bertha's  last  answers  were  short  and  spoken 
with  an  efEort,  and  as  they  drew  up  at  her  door 
she  said,  ''  I  don't  know  why  I  have  troubled 
you  with  all  this ;  it  must  be  your  wonderful 
kindness  that  has  made  me  speak  in  this  way." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  did,"  said  Mrs. 
Grahame,  smiling.  "  May  I  come  and  see  you 
some  day,  and  bring  Elsie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  would "  said  Bertha,  quickly, 

and  colouring  with  pleasure.  "  And  thank 
you  so  much  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Grahame  only  nodded  and  smiled 
as  she  drove  off,  leaving  a  refreshing  memory 
of  kindness  and  brightness  behind  her. 

That  was  not  the  last  the  Miillers  saw  of 
her  by  any  means,  for  she  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  lonely  young  pair  working  away 
so  bravely  all  by  themselves;  and  she  made 
a  point  of  going  to  see  them  at  least  once  a 
week,  generally  taking  some  fruit,  flowers,  or 
a  new  book — a  rare  feast  to  Bertha,  who  used 
to  look  forward  to  these  visits  as  the  brightest 
days  in  the  week. 

As  for  Elsie,  her  shyness  had  quite  worn  off, 
and  she  made  great  friends  with  Friedel,  who, 
on  his  side,  admired  her  intensely,  and  would 
play  to  her  for  any  length  of  time,  or  listen 
to  her  chatter  when  she  got  tired  of  the  music. 
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One  evening,  as  Mrs.  Grahame  and  El&ie 
came  in  at  the  hall-door,  1  riedel  ran  down  to 
meet  them  in  great  excitement. 

"  Our  aunt  is  come  1 "  he  cried. 

"  Your  aunt  I "  repeated  Mrs.  Grahame 
bewildered ;— but  as  she  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  a  tail  and  odd  looking  old  lady  advanced, 
holding  out  her  hand.    . 

"  fixcuse  me,"  she  said,  *'  I  must  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  to  the  children." 

"  Oh  no — but — Bertha,  you  did  not  tell  me 
you  were  expecting  any  one." 

**  She  didn't  know  it  1  "  cried  the  old  lady 
triumphantly.  "  Never  heard  of  me  till  ten 
minutes  ago  !  I  was  their  poor  mother's  only 
sister,"  she  went  on  more  softly.  "  She  was 
like  a  child  to  me,  being  much  younger,  and 
I  cared  for  her  as  a  mother.  But  she  would 
go  and  marry  that  good-for-nothing — well, 
well,  my  detir,  forgive  me — and  I  won't  deny 
I  was  very  angry.  She  did  write  once,  but 
I  burnt  the  letter  and  she  never  wrote  again. 
I  was  wrong,  and  I  say  so  now.  J  lost  the 
clue  to  her  whereabouts,  and  her  husband's 
name  even  went  out  of  my  head,  for  I  never 
was  good  at  outlandish  languages.  I  thought 
of  her  often,  but  never  heard  a  word  as  to 
whether  she  was  alive  or  dead,  until  by  the 
merest  chance  (for  I  seldom  move  from  home) 
I  came  to  London,  and  was  persuaded  to  go 
and  hear  this  wonderful  boy-musician  that 
erery  one  is  talking  about."  She  paused  with 
an  affectionate  look  at  the  little  fellow* 

"  And  you  recogiiized ** 

"I  saw  my  poor  dear's  very  look  in  this 
boy's  eyes.  Of  course,  when  the  concert  was 
over,  I  went  after  them,  and  found  they  tjoere 
my  nephew  and  niece  though  they  had  never 
heard  of  me.  Bertha  knew  her  mother's  name 
had  been  Meadows,  and  that  was  enough. 
I  am  going  to  take  them  heme  to-morrow," 

'*  I  am  very  glad  for  their  sakes,  though  we 
shall  miss  them  sadly,"  said  Mrs.  Grahame. 
"And  how  about  your  music t"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Bertha. 

"  My  aunt  wishes  us  to  give  it  up  and  live 
with  her  altogether,"  answered  the  girl,  with 


a  grateful  glance  towai'ds  Miss  Meadows,  who 
put  in,  indignantly, 

"  Yes,  and  a  good  thing  too.  It  isn't  a  &t 
life  for  two  young  things,  and  they  never  would 
have  begun  it  if  their  father  hadn't  been  so 
hard  pressed  for  money  that  he  forced  them 
into  it,  after  he  had  broken  his  wife's  heart 
by  his  eictravagance,  and  then  died,  leaving 
T;hem  not  a  penny  that  wasn't  swallowed  up 
in  debt." 

*'  Aunt ! "  exclaimed  Bertha  in  a  tone  of 
great  puin. 

"  Perhaps  she  hasn't  told  you  that,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Meadows,  without  heeding;  ^*or 
that  ever  since  his  death  she  has  gene  on 
struggling  to  pay  oii  the  biUs  with  what  they 
earned  by  working  themselves  almost  to  death." 

"  Please  don't  1 "  said  Bertha,  gathering  her- 
self up  ;  "  you  are  very  good  to  us,  but  1  cannot 
and  will  not  hear  my  father  spoken  of  so.  He 
couldn't  help  it,  and  we  have  done  very  well." 

'^  It  has  been  a  noble  efEort,  and  I  honour 
you  for  it,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grahame,  ihe  tears 
coming  into  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the 
motive  which  had  underlain  all  these  months 
of  patient  courage  and^ork. 

"Humph!"  said  Miss  Meadows;  "it  goes 
against  me  to  pay  for  reckless  extravagance, 
but  I'll  do  it  for  you,  Bertha.  There!  do 
thanks.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  safe  at 
home,"  she  added. 

Here  a  lamentable  wail  came  from  behind 
the  door,  and  Elsie  was  disoovered  in  bitter 
tears,  with  Friedel  vainly  tiying  to  ccmfoit 
her. 

*'  I  sha'n't  e — ever  see  them  again  if  thej 
go  away  with— that — old  lady  1 "  she  sobbed. 

"  Oh  yes,  dearie,  you  will ; — don't  cry  1 "  said 
her  mother.  '*  Bertha  and  Friedel  will  still 
come  to  London  sometimeSy  I  duesay,  and 
tkes.  thflj  must  come  to  see  us.  Ton  will 
{nromise,  won't  you  f  "  she  said  to  Bertiia. 

"  Oh,  if  you  will  have  us !  "  she  answered, 
with  an  eager  glow  of  gratitude. 

And  the  promise  was  kept. 

El!2L  SosAPiisnA* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Apostrophe  toAdrersity— Its  fruits — A  horrible  accident — The  miraculous  instinct  auJ  ssgacity  of  Bob  in 
uiving  his  master — A  pathetic  recital  of  the  means  employed. 


"  AIXFUL  ore  thy  shaf ta, 0 adversity! 
but  salutary  are  the  wounds  they 
inflict.  They  recall  the  mind  from 
transitory  and  fallacious  enjoy- 
ments, and  fix  it  on  objects  of  high  import. 
They  dissolve  the  fascinations  of  vanity,  lull 
the  throbs  of  ambition,  and  draw  into  activity 
every  generous  quality  that  periiaps  be£ore  lay 
dormant  in  the  breast. 

The  family  of  Allworthy  were  good  and 
beneficent  before ;  but  misfortune  gave  a  still 
softer  tone  to  all  their  virtues,  and  feeUngly 
taught  them,  that  the  shield  of  affluence  is  in 
vain  opposed  to  the  ilia  which  constantly  menace 
the  buDiao  condition.  In  them  sympathy  for 
suffering,  antecedent  to  tbia  crisis,  was  a  prin- 
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ciple ;  it  now  became  a  sensation  of  the  heart 
also.  They  embraced  in  a  wider  and  firmer 
bond,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  misery ;  nnd 
laid  the  solid  foundation  of  security  from  future 
calamity,  or  their  support  under  it,  in  the  coa- 
scious  discharge  of  every  relative  duty. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity again  Sowed  with  regard  to  the  All- 
worthys  in  its  accustomed  channel  j  and  my  cup 
of  joy  was  full,  from  the  reflection  of  their  bUsa. 
My  mastar,  in  particular,  was  so  sensible  of  my 
fidelity  and  attachment,  that  on  every  occaaioa 
be  wished  me  to  be  his  companion.  I  was  happy 
to  frisk  round  him  in  the  house,  and  more  happy 
to  attend  him  when  he  walked  or  rode.  Did  he 
pay  a  visit,  I  was  constantly  of  the  party ;  did 
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he  receive  guests  I  was  still  admitted  into  their 
society. 

One  summer  day,  being  engaged  to  dine 
with  a  gentleman  at  some  distance,  he  set  ont 
on  horseback,  without  any  attendant  except 
myself.  The  afternoon  was  spent  with  innocent 
hilarity,  and  the  good  humour  of  the  company 
proved  a  su£Bcient  excuse  for  indulging  deeper 
in  wine  than  had  been  usual.  The  entertain- 
ment, indeed,  was  protracted  till  Bunset ;  and 
the  evemng  being  fine,  my  master,  on  mounting, 
felicitated  himself  on  the  pleasure  of  a  cool  re- 


freshing ride  to  a  home  where  all  his  affectiou 
were  centred. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  presented  no 
memorable  occurrence.  Nature  began  to  be 
wrapped  in  her  dusky  mantle,  and  the  voice  of 
animals  gradually  to  be  hushed,  &nd  distiat 
echoes  to  be  heard.  By  degrees  a  thick  log 
arose,  and  enveloping  objects  near  and  remote, 
left  Allwottby  to  guess  his  road.  Our  way  Uy 
across  a  common,  where  coal  had  formerly  been 
dag ;  and  where  by  a  culpable  negligence,  tba 
mouths  of  several  pits  still  remained  open. 


Exhilarated  by  wine,  and  anxious  to  reach 
his  mansion  before  the  hour  of  supper,  my 
master  spurred  on  his  horse,  while  I  followed 
close  at  his  heels.  In  an  instaut  they  both 
disappeared  with  a  dreadful  noise ;  and  on 
looking  down,  I  saw  the  hideous  pit  into  which 
they  had  sunk.  I  heard  my  dear  master  groan 
and  exclaim,  "  Good  Qod  I  I  am  lost  for  ever  I 
0  my  wife,  my  children  I  I  shall  never  see  you 
more." 

In  was  not  in  my  power  to  render  the  assist- 
ance required.  I  yelped  round  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf  in  distraction,  and  was  ready  to  plunge 
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in,  that  I  might  perish  with  him  I  loved  best. 
But  some  wise  and  benevolent  being-  inspired 
a  happier  thought.  I  hastened  from  this  scene 
of  misery,  and,  scouring  over  the  plain,  sood 
reached  a  cottage,  of  which  I  found  the  door 
open.  Rushing  in  with  wildnees  in  my  looks. 
I  seized  a  woman  by  her  apron,  and  in  a  signi- 
cant  manner  began  pulling  her  with  all  my 
might.  Her  children  stood  round  the  mother. 
waiting  for  their  supper,  which  she  was  prepar- 
ing ;  and  seeing  a  strange  animal  still  man 
strangely  engaged,  I  was  set  down  for  mad,  and 
every  implement  in  the  way  was  hurled  at  my 
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heftd.  I  whined,  I  fawned,  I  continued  to  pull ; 
bat  the  poor  womAn,  though  she  ait^rwards 
confessed  she  fancied  there  was  something  ex- 
Inordinary  in  my  manner,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  nnderstand-me  :  and  I  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  an  agony  of  despair,  in  order  to  save 
my  life. 

WhUe  I  was  running  full  speed,  in  search  of 
some  other  habitation  of  man,  with  the  hopes 
of  being  more  fortunate  in  my  object,  I  chanced 
to  meet  a  gentleman  on  horseback  with  bis  ser- 
vant behind,  who  appeared  to  be  passing  over 


by  the  very  road  from  which  my 
master  had  deviated  before  he  met  with  Ms  ac- 
cident. X  immediately  ran  up  and  began  bark- 
ing round  his  horse  to  engage  his  attention.  It 
was  still  light  enough  to  distinguish  my  figure ; 
and  I  beard  him  observe  to  his  servant,  "  that  I 
was  some  poor  dog  who  had  lost  his  master." 
His  pity  gave  me  an  earnest  of  success,  and  I 
continued  my  attention  and  importunity,  run- 
ning round  and  round  the  horse,  and  attempting 
to  lead  the  rider  to  a  place  where  my  master 
was  entombed.     When  the  gentleman  came  op- 


posite the  spot,  and  was  in  the  act  to  proceed, 
regardless  of  the  invitation  to  follow  me,  I 
became  quite  frantic;  I  bit  his  horse's  heels, 
and  making  him  plunge,  had  well  nigh  dis- 
mouDted  the  rider.  Providence,  at  this  instant, 
put  it  into  his  mind  that  I  must  have  some 
powerful  object  in  what  I  did.  He  therefore 
determined  to  follow  whichever  way  I  led. 
When  I  found  that  I  had  gained  this  point,  I 
shewed  my  satisfaction  by  every  possible  sign  ; 
and  running  and  looking  back  with  an  air  of 
pleasure,  still  invited  him  to  come  on. 
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We  soon  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  pit.  I 
ran  round  it ;  t  howled  ;  I  looked  down ;  I  made 
an  efFort  to  plunge  into  it.  The  gentleman  now 
suspected  the  truth :  be  called  aloud,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  he  heard  a  faint  voice. 
Immediately  despatching  his  servant  to  the 
nearest  farm-house  for  assistance,  ropes,  and 
lights,  he  stayed  on  the  spot,  and  endeavoured 
to  discover  who  was  below.  My  poor  master 
was  too  faint  to  make  himself  understood ;  but 
the  gentleman  was  satisfied  that  some  one,  still 
alive,  had  fallen  into  the  pit ;  and  he  evinced 
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equal  anxiety  with  myself  for  the  return  of  his 
messenger. 

Sooner  than  could  hare  been  expected,  assist- 
ance' arrived :  a  rope  was  let  down,  by  which 
a  resolate  fellow  descended  with  a  light ;  and  in 
a  short  space  I  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  my  dear  master  was  not  only  alive, 
hot  less  hurt  than  might  have  been  expected, 
though  his  horse  was  killed.  Another  rope  be- 
ing let  down,  the  intrepid  adventurer  fixed  it 


under  my  master's  arms,  and  gave  the  signtl  to 
draw  him  up.  In  an  instant  both  were  igtin 
on  the  level  ground  ;  and  the  felicitations  which 
took  place,  when  it  was  known  who  hod  been 
saved  from  such  a  horrible  grave,  were  such  u 
beggared  all  language.  There  was  not  ■  diy 
eye  on  the  occasion.  I  verily  thought  I  shonld 
have  died  for  joy.  I  jumped  upon  my  master; 
I  pulled  him  away  from  the  dreaded  spot ;  sod 
when  he  was  set  ou  the  gentleman's  horse,  and 


supported  by  his  bold  deliverer,  I  felt  it  the 
happiest  moment  I  had  ever  lived. 

My  zeal,  my  address,  and  the  instinct  I  had 
dbpluyed,  were  the  theme  of  unbounded  ap- 
plause. We  soon  reached  the  mansion  of  All- 
worthy  ;  and  my  fortunate  exertions  being 
instantly  published,  there  w^s  not  a  person  in 
the  family  but  took  me  in  their  arms,  and 
clasped  me  to  their  breast.     My  fame  was 


blazoned  over  the  whole  country,  and  thoosuuU 
came  to  see  me.  I  was  painted  in  the  act  of 
trying  to  allure  the  matron  of  the  cottage  lo 
follow  me ;  and  I  had  the  farther  h<HU»ir  of  • 
place  in  the  family  picture.  But  the  highest 
gratification  I  could  possibly  receivv  ms  in 
finding  that  my  dear  lord  was  soon  able  to  go 
abroad  with  me,  and  to  hear  him  declare,  "th*t, 
as  he  owed  his  life  to  me,  we  shonld  nevAr  put." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Th«  gratefnl  miistei  and  tha  contented  urvant—Ths  French  meiebint  and  hU  dog — Canin*  fidelitj  and 

Rob«spierrUn  cmeltf. 


^HE  services  I  had  rendsred  to 
my  master  and  his  family  were 
of  a  nature  that  tould  iiol  be 
easily  npaid;  but  the  grateful, 
the  generous  heart,  by  owd- 
ing  an  obligatioii,  in  some 
measure  discharges  the  debt.  I  received 
daily  proofs  of  increasing  favour;  I  had  every 
return  made  for  my  duty  and  zeal  that  an 
SLTiimu.]  like  me  could  enjoy ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
time  will  occasion  no  diminution  of  the  general 
regard  I  now  poseesfi,  and  have  long  possessed. 
To  enhance  the  bounties  that  are  showered 
on  me  in  particular,  my  master  shows  a  marked 
predilection  for  all  my  speeies,  and  takes  plea- 
sure in  reading  to  his  family  and  friends  variouE 
recorded  instances  of  the  fidelity  and  sagacity 


of  my  race ;  never  failing  at  the  same  time  to 
make  partial  comments  on  my  own  me:  its,  and 
patting  and  fondling  me  as  he  proceeds. 

From  difiorent  authors,  who,  he  observed,  had 
hearts  to  feel  for  everything  that  breathes,  and 
who  rank  among  the  most  eloquent  eulogists 
of  dogs,  I  remember  hearing  him  give  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes.  If  I  assign  them  a  pUoe  in 
my  memoirs,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  vanity,  for 
they  make  my  services  appear  an  easy  task ;  but 
to  a  love  of  my  kind,  which  must  be  still  mora 
endeared  to  man  by  the  display. 

A  French  merchant,  having  some  money  due 
from  a  correspondent,  set  out  on  hoTsebaok,  ac- 
companied by  his  dog,  on  purpose  to  receive  it. 
Having  settled  the  business  to  his  satisfaction, 
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he  tied  the  bag  of  money  before  him,  aod  began 
to  return  home.  His  faithful  dog,  ae  if  he 
entered  into  his  master's  feelings,  frisked  round 
the  horse,  barked,  and  jumped,  and  seemed  to 
participate  in  hie  joy. 

The  merchant,  after  riding  6ome  milee, 
alighted  to  repose  himeelf  under  an  agreeable 
shade;  and,  taking  the  bag  of  money  in  his 
hand,  laid  it  down  by  his  side  under  a  hedge ; 
but,  on  remounting,  forgot  it.  The  dog  per- 
ceived his  lapEe  of  recollection,  and,  wishing  to 


rectify  it,  ran  to  fetzh  the  bag :  but  it  iras  too 
heavy  for  him  to  drag  along.  He  then  ran  to 
his  master,  and,  by  crying,  barking,  and  howl- 
ing, seemed  to  remind  him  of  his  miEtake.  The 
merchant  understood  not  his  language ;  but  the 
assiduous  creature  persevered  in  its  efforts,  uid, 
trying  to  stop  the  horse  in  vain,  at  last  b^;ui 
to  bite  his  heels. 

The  merchant,  absorbed  in  reverie,  whollj 
overlooked  the  real  object  of  his  affectionate 
attendant's   importunity;    but    waked   to  th« 


alarming  apprehension  that  he  was  gone  mad. 
Foil  of  this  suspicion,  in  crossing  a  brook,  he 
turned  back  to  look  if  the  dog  would  drink. 
The  animal  was  too  intent  on  his  master's 
business  to  think  of  itself;  it  continued  to 
bark  and  bite  with  greater  violence  than 
before. 

"  Mercy ! "  cried  the  afflicted  merchant,  "  it 
most  be  so ;   my  poor  dog  is  certainly  mad ; 
what  most  I  do  T    I  must  kill  him,  lest  some 
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greater  misfortune  befall  me ;  but  with  what 
regret !  Oh,  could  I  find  any  one  to  perfom 
this  cruel  office  for  me  1  but  there  is  no  time  to 
lose;  I  myself  may  become  the  victim  if  1 
spare  him." 

With  these  words  he  drew  a  pistol  from  hii 
pocket,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  took  urn 
at  his  faithful  servant.  He  turned  aw>y 
in  agony  as  he  fired,  but  hii  aim  was  too 
sure.    The  poor  animal  falls  wounded;  and. 
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weltering  in  his  blood,  still  endeavours  to 
crawl  towards  his  master,  as  if  to  tax  him 
with  ingratitude. 

The  merchant  could  not  bear  the  sight :  he 
spurred  on  his  horse  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow, 
and  lamented  he  had  taken  a  journey  which  had 
cost  him  so  dear.     Still,  however,  the  money 
Bever  entered  his  mind  j  he  only  thought  of  his 
poor  dog,  and  tried  to  console  himself  with  the 
reflection,  that  he  had  prevented  a  greater  evil, 
by  despatching  a  mad   animal,  than  he  had 
suffered  a  calamity  by  his  loss.     This  opiate  to 
his  wounded  spirit  was  ineffectual.    "  I  am  most 
unfortunate,"  said  he  to  himself ;  "  I  had  almost 
rather  have  lost  my  bag  of  money  than  my  dog." 
Saying  this,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp 
his  treasure.    It  was  missing ;  no  bag  was  to  be 
found.    In  an  instant  he  opened  his  eyes  to  his 
rashness  and  folly.    '^  Wretch Jihat  I  am  1  I  alone 
am  to   blame;    I  could  not  comprehend   the 
admonition  which  my  sagacious  and  most  faith- 
ful friend  gave  me,  and  I  have  sacrificed  him 
for  his  zeal.     He  only  wished  to  inform  me  of 
my  mistake,  and  he  paid  for  his  fidelity  with 
his  life ! " 

Instantly  he  turned  his  horse,  and  went  off 
at  full  gallop  to  the  place  where  he  had  stopped. 
He  saw,  with  half-averted  eyes,  the  scene  where 
the  tragedy  was  acted ;  he  perceived  the  traces 
of  blood  as  he  proceeded  ;  he  was  oppressed  and 
distracted ;  but  in  vain  did  he  look  for  his  dog 
— he  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  road.     At  last 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had  alighted. 
But  what  were  his  sensations !     His  heart  was 
ready  to  bleed ;  he  cursed  himself  in  the  mad- 
ness of  despair.    The  poor  dog,  unable  to  follow 
his  dear  but  cruel  master,  had  determined  to 
consecrate  his  last  moments  to  his  service.    He 
had  crawled,  all  bloody  as  he  was,  to  the  for- 
gotten bag,  and,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  lay 
watching  beside  it.     When  he  saw  his  master, 
he  still  testified  his  joy  by  the  wagging  of  his 
tail — he  could  do  no  more;  he  tried  to  rise, 
but  his  strength  was  gone.     The  vital  tide  was 
ebbing   fast;  even  the  caresses  of  his  master 
coxkld  not  prolong  his  fate  for  a  few  moments. 
He  stretched  out  his  tongue  to  lick  the  hand 
that  was  now  fondling  him  in  the  agonies  of 
regret,  as  if  to  seal  forgiveness  for  the  deed  that 
liad  deprived  him  of  life.     He  then  cast  a  look 
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of  kindness  on  his  master,  and  closed  his  eyes 
for  ever. 


A  few  days  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
dreadful  Hobespierre,  a  revolutionary  tribunal 
in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  north,  had  con- 
demned Monsieur  R.,  an  ancient  magistrate,  and 
a  most  estimable  man,  on  a  pretence  of  finding 
him  guilty  of  a  conspiracy.  This  Monsieur  H. 
had  a  water- spaniel,  at  that  time  about  twelve 
years  old,  which  had  been  brought  up  by  him, 
and  had  scarce  ever  quitted  his  side.  Monsieur 
R,  was  cast  into  prison ;  his  family  were  dis- 
persed by  the  system  of  terror ;  some  had  taken 
to  flight;  others,  like  himself,  were  arrested, 
and  carried  to  distant  gaols ;  his  domestics  were 
dismissed;  his  house  was  destroyed ;  his  friends, 
from  necessity  or  fear,  abandoned  him,  to  con- 
ceal themselves.  In  the  silence  of  a  living  tomb 
he  was  left  to  pine  in  thought,  under  the  iron 
scourge  of  a  tyrant,  whose  respite  from  blood 
was  but  to  gain  by  delay  some  additional  horror ; 
and  who,  if  he  extended  life  to  those  whom  his 
wantonness  had  proscribed,  even  until  death  be- 
came a  jirayerj  it  was  only  to  tantalise  them 
with  the  blessing  of  murder,  when  he  imagined 
he  could  more  effectually  torture  them  with  the 
curse  of  existence. 

This  faithful  dog,  however,  was  with  him 
when  he  was  first  seized,  but  refused  admission 
into  prison ;  he  was  seen  to  return  often  to  the 
door,  but  found  it  shut.  He  took  refuge  with  .^ 
neighbour  of  his  late  master's,  who  received  him. 
B^t,  that  posterity  may  judge  clearly  of  the 
times  in  which  Frenchmen  existed  at  that  period, 
it  must  be  added,  that  this  man  received  the 
poor  dog  tremblingly,  and  in  secret,  lest  his 
humanity  for,  not  his  enemy's,  but  his  friend's 
dog,  should  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  Every 
day  at  the  same  hour  the  dog  returned  to  the 
door  of  the  prison,  but  was  still  refused  admit- 
tance. He,  however,  uniformly  passed  some 
time  there.  Such  unremitting  fidelity  at  last 
won  even  the  porter  of  the  prison,  and  the  dog 
was  at  length  allowed  to  enter.  His  joy  at  seeing 
his  master  was  unbounded ;  his  master's  not  less ; 
it  was  difficult  to  separate  them;  but  the  honest 
gaoler,  fearing  for  himself,  carried  the  dog  out 
of  the  prison,  and  he  returned  to  his  place  of 
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rotrtttt.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  again 
came  back,  aad  repeated  his  vifiit  for  Bome 
weeks ;  and  once  on  each  day  was  regularly  ad- 
mitted by  the  humane  gaoler.  The  poor  dog 
licked  the  hand  of  Ms  master,  looked  at  him 
again,  again  licked  his  hand,  and  after  a  few 
moiiiings,  feeling  assured  of  re-admisfiion,  de- 
parted at  the  call  of  the  gaoler.  When  the 
day  of  receiving  sentence  arrived,  notwithatand- 
isg  the  crowd  which  curiosity,  love,  and  fear 
collected  around  a. public  ezeoation;  notwith- 


standing the  guards,  which  jealous  power,  con- 
ecious  of  its  de^rts,  stations  around,  the  dog 
penetrated  into  the  halt,  and  couched  himsalf 
between  the  legs  of  the  unhappy  man,  whom 
he  was  about  to  lose  for  ever.  The  judgM 
condemned  his  maetet;  "  and  may  my  tears  b» 
pardoned,"  says  the  generous  recorder  of  this 
fact,  "  for  the  burst  of  indignation— the  jodgn 
condemned  him  to  a  speedy  death  m  the  f/rtttact 
(if  hii  dog  t ' '  Monsieur  K.  was  conducted  to  the 
prison ;  and  the  dog,  though  prevented  aooon- 


panying  him,  did  not  quit  the  door /or  the  uAoie 
qf  that  night. 

The  fatal  hour  of  execution  arrives  with 
the  morning ;  the  prison  opeuH,  the  unfortunate 
man  passes  out;  his  dog  receives  him  at  the 
threshold  !  His  faithful  dog  alone,  amongst  the 
thousands  that  revered  and  loved  him,  dared, 
even  under  the  eye  of  the  tyrant,  to  own  a 
dying  friend  I  He  clings  to  his  hand  undaunted. 
"Aloal  that  hand  will  never  more  be  spread 
upos  thy  caressing  head,  poor  dog  !  "  exclaimed 
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the  condemned.  The  axe  falls  1  the  nuuter  dite ' 
but  the  tender  adherent  cannot  leave  the  budy. 
He  walks  around  the  corpse ;  the  eaxib  reouw 
it,  and  the  mourner  spreads  himself  on  thr 
grave.  On  that  cold  pillow  he  passed  the  fit«t 
night,  the  next  day,  and  the  second  nig]^:  the 
neighbour,  meantime,  unhappy  at  not  oniinf 
hisproligi,  searches  for  him  j  and,  ^aeeaing  ihe 
asylum  he  had  chosen,  ateak  forth  by  nigbt. 
and  finding  him  as  described,  caraasea  uid 
brings  him  back.     The  good  man  tiiw  OTVy 
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geotle  wfty  that  kindness  could  devise  to  make 
him  ent.  But  a  short  time  afterwards  the  dog, 
escftping,  regained  his  favourite  place.  0  man, 
giM  faith  to  a  sacred  truth  t  Three  months 
passed  away ;  during  every  morning  of  which 
the  mourner  returned  to  his  loving  ^votector 
merely  to  receive  his  food,  and  then  retired 
to  the  ashes  of   his   dead  master!    and  each 


day  he  was  more  sad,  more  meagre,  and  more 
languishing. 

His  protector,  at  length,  endeavoured  to 
wean  him.  He  first  tied,  then  chained  him  ; 
but  what  manacle  is  there  that  can  ultimately 
triumph  over  nature  I  He  broke  or  bit  through 
his, bonds;  again  escaped;  again  returned  to 
the  grave,  and  never  quitted  it  more  1     It  was 


in  vain  that  all  kind  means  were  used  once  I  powers ;  his  whole  frame  became  convulsed ; 
more  to  bring  him  back.  Even  the  humane  |  he  shrieked  in  his  struggles ;  his  attached  and 
gaoler  assisted  to  take  him  food,  but  he  would  ;  generous  heart  gave  way,  and  he  breathed  his 


eat  no  longer:    for  foor-and- twenty  hours  he  I 

was  absolutely  observed  to  employ  (0  force  of  | 

genuine    love!)    his  weakened  limbs,  digging  I 

up  the  earth  that  separated  him  from  the  being  i 
he  had  served.     Affection  gave  him  strength, 

but   his    efforts  were    too    vehement  for    his  I 


last  gasp  with  his  last  look  at  the  grave,  as  if 
he  knew  he  had  found,  and  should  be  permitted 
to  associate  with  his  master;  as  if,  like  the 
poor  Indian, 

"  HU  rnithfnl  dog  ahull  Lear  him  company." 


{To  be  eorUinvtd.) 


SIMPLE    "WORK    FOE    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


,  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


GIRL'S  CROCHETT  BOA. 

f  AKE  a  fouDdation  chaia  as  long 
S     as  the  boa  is  desired.     On  this 
^     crochet  18  rows  backwards  and 
n     forwards  *,  as  follows  : — 
L     1st  row,  1  double  crochet  and 
1  chain,  miesing  a  loop. 
2sd   row,  and    following  ones,  crochet  the 
double  crochet  into  the  chain  of    the  former 
row.    When  this  is  done,  crochet,  with  another 
colour,  on  each  side  of  the  first   10  rounds  a 
row  of  scallops  into  each  chain.     The  scallops 
are  worked  : 

1  double  crochet  *,  1  chain  I  long,  repeat 
from  *  twice,  1  double  crochet.  Another  way  ; 
if  a  more  open  pattern  is  desired,  and  this  is 
considered  too  close,  work  1  double  crochet 
and  3  chains  3  times,  finishing  oS  with  a 
double  crochet.  Hew  the  edge  stitches  of  the 
last  row  to  the  foundation  stitches.  Gather 
the  ends  of  the  boa  closely,  and  sew  on  3 
tassels  of  the  wool  you  made  the  scallops  of. 
A    bow   of   ribbon  finishes  the    front   of    the 

A  BRUSH  FOR  SILK. 

This  brush  is  useful  for  silk  dresses,  &c., 
which  are  apt  to  become  rough  if  rubbed  with 
a  stiff  hair  one.  It  consists  of  a  square  3  inches 
wide  and  7  inches  long.  Knitted  with  grey 
fingering  worsted  and  2  shades  of  red  AJloa 
yam.  Wliea  completed,  the  knitting  is  fastened 
to  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  thick  pasteboard 
covered  with  cloth. 

Cut  the  red  yam  into  lengths  of  two  and  a 
half  inches  and  divide  them  into  tufts  contain- 
ing 6  or  8  lengths  if  the  yam  is  thin— the 
coarser  the  better. 

For  the  square,  which  is  knitted  backward 
and  forward  in  plain  garter  stitch  on  middling- 
eised  knitting-needles,  cast  on  44  stitches. 

1st  row,  plain. 
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2nd  row,  knit  3  plain  stitches,  then  lay  the 
tuft  of  red  in  between  the  second  and  thiH 
stitches,  half  of  it  lying  to  the  front  of  the 
work  and  half  to  the  back  which  is  at  prwent 
next  you.  Kow  knit  the  third  stitch  and  pass 
the  end  of  the  tuft  round  between  the  third 
and  fourth  stitches  to  the  front  of  the  work. 
Then  knit  2  stitches  plain.  Repeat,  putting 
in  a  tuft  between  every  2  stitches  to  the  end 
of  row. 

3rd  row  is  knit  plain. 

30  rows  complete  the  sqoare,  the  shades 
being  arranged  according  to  taste ;  the  stif 
back  is  then  sewed  on  to  the  knitting. 

LADY'S  KNITTED   GLOVE. 

Materials  for  the  pair,  1  oz.  grey,  ^  porple 
Berlin  wool. 

This  glove  is  intended  to  be  drawn  over  kid 
gloves  in  winter,  and  is  very  easily  knitted. 
The  glove  is  of  grey  or  any  other  coloured 
wool  desired,  and  the  upper  and  lower  edges  are 
ornamented  with  a  little  roll  of  pu^le  or  other 
wool,  according  to  taste. 

Cast  on  50  stitches  (length  of  glove)  ud 
knit  backwards  and  forwards  as  f i^ows  :— 

1st  row,  knit  1,  put  over  the  thread,  slip  I 
as  if  intending  to  purl. 

3nd  row  is  knitted  entirely  plain,  but  the 
thread  which  was  put  over  in  the  jKerions 
round  ia  not  knitted,  but  is  allowed  to  glide 
from  the  needle  after  the  stitch  which  ■*» 
before  slipped  is  knitted,  thus  farming  a  loop 
in  front  of  the  stitch.  The  side  on  which  ih» 
loose  loops  lie  is  the  front  of  the  work. 

Knit  as  above  120  rows,  then  cast  oS  tlx 
first  20  stitches  of  the  work ;  knit  the  nUt 
22  stitches,  and  cast  off  the  last  8. 

Now  lay  the  thread  on  again,  and  kiul  >>> 
the  same  way  for  32  tows  farther,  in  *^ 
knit   together  2   and    3  stitches  as  1  in  1^ 
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under  part  of  the  glove.     Then  sew  the  glove 
together. 

For  the  rolls  on  the  upper  and  lower  border 
make  a  chain  with  a  crochet-needle  the  requisite 
length,  and  pick  'up  the  stitches.  Then  knit 
14  rows,  1  plain  row  and  one  purled  alter^ 
nately.  Then  cast  off.  The  roll  for  the  upper 
border  of  the  thumb  counts  only  8  rounds; 
roll  each  stripe  together,  and  sew  it  to  the 
glova 

KNITTED  NIGHT  FOOT-BAG. 

This  is  a  comfortable  device  to  keep  the  feet 
warm  in  bed.  It  is  knitted  of  white  wool  in  a 
simple  pattern,  the  upper  edge  being  finished 
with  stripes  and  points  of  red,  and  having  a 
fringe  round  the  outer  edge. 

First  crochet  a  chain-stitch  foundation,  which 
when  joined  in  the  round  corresponds  to  the 
size  of  bag  desired.     Then  take  up  the  chain 
stitches  on  coarse  knitting-needles,  and  knit  in 
the  round  as  follows : — Ist   and   2nd   rounds 
plain.     3rd  and  4th   rounds,  knit   4,  purl   4, 
alternately.   5th  and  6th  rounds  plain.    7th  and 
8th  rounds,  purl  6,  then  *,  knit  4,  purl  4,  alter- 
nately repeat  from  *.   The  eight  purled  stitches 
mast  then  alternate  in  position,  that  is  plain 
stitches   will  now  be   on  top  of   the  purled, 
purled  on  top  of  the  plain  forming  a  dice  pattern. 
Now  work  again  as  1st  and  2nd  2  plain  rounds, 
and   after  that   2   rounds  like   the    3rd   and 
4th,  &c.     Having  repeated  the  pattern  till  the 
bag  is  the  requisite  length,  knit  2  rounds  purled, 
2  rounds  plain,  and  2  rounds  purled  ;  the  next 
12  rounds  2  plain  and  2  purled  stitches  alter- 
nately.     Tie  on  the  red  wool  and  knit  1  round 
plain,  1  round  purl  and  1  round  plain.     Then 
with  white  two  rounds  plain. 

Tie  on  the  red  again  for  the  edge,  knit  3  plain 
round  By  then  an  open-work  round  as  follows  : — 
Put  over  the  thread  twice,  knit  2  together. 
After  this  knit  3  plain  rounds,  dropping  one  of 
the  pat-over  threads  of  the  previous  row,  as  it 
is  only  done  to  make  the  hole  larger.    Cast  off, 


and  sew  the  edge  stitches  down  on  the  under- 
side of  the  first  row  of  red  stitches.  Join  the 
under  edges,  and  trim  with  the  fringe. 

For  the  back  of  the  fringe  crochet  on  the 
chain-stitch  foundation  of  white  wool  1  double 
crochet,  1  chain,  and  miss  1  loop. 

Next  row,  work  1  double  crochet  and  1  chain 
with  red  and  next  with  white  wool.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  foundation  work  a  round  in 
single  crochet,  always  alternating  2  stitches 
with  red  and  two  with  white  wool. 

In  every  2nd  or  3rd  double  crochet  stitch, 
tie  the  fringe  tassels  which  are  composed  of  red 
and  white  wool.  Each  tassel  requires  7  woollen 
threads,  8  inches  long,  which  are  laid  together 
at  half  their  length.  Lastly,  take  2  threads  of 
the  white  and  2  of  the  red  wool,  and  tie  them 
in  between  the  entirely  white  and  entirely  red 
tassels. 

CROCHET  COVER  FOR  LAMP-CHIMNEY. 

Materials:  green  silk  twist,  large  crystal 
beads,  a  crystal  button. 

String  a  number  of  large  crystal  beads  on  fine 
cord  or  a  double  thread  of  medium  fine  cotton, 
then  make  with  the  green  silk  a  foundation  of 
8  chains,  join  them  in  a  ring,  and  crochet  round 
this  and  over  the  cord  10  single  crochet  *, 
string  on  a  bead,  1  chain,  1  double  crochet  in 
the  single  crochet  loops  of  the  previous  round, 
again  crocheting  over  the  cord.  The  beads 
must  stand  out ;  repeat  from  *  all  round. 

In  the  next  round  string  on  2  beads,  3  chain, 
2  double  crochet.  In  this  manner  work  7 
rounds,  adding  a  bead  each  time,  but  add  no 
beads  in  the  last  round.  The  chain  must  also 
be  increased  1  to  correspond  to  the  beads.  Now 
crochet  over  a  wire  foundation  1  round  single 
crochet,  in  which  give  the  cover  its  arched  form. 
On  the  underside  of  the  cover  sew  green  lining 
and  in  the  centre  a  wooden  button  covered  with 
silk,  above  which  fasten  the  crystal  one,  sew  on 
some  bead  trimming  round  the  work,  and  add  a 
green  silk  cord  and  tassel. 
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EVA'S    GBACE. 

ERE  sita  Jittle  Eva,  with  gentle,  earnest  face; 
Clasping  lier  iiands  so  meekly,  she  softly  murmurs  grace. 
"  I  give  theo  thnnks,  O  Lord,  for  what  I'm  about  to  take ; 
For  all  Tby  muuy  mercies,  my  heart  most  tbaukful  make. 
Aad  a  pitying  thougbt  arises  within  the  child's  young  mind 
Of  the  many  suSeriug  little  ones,  whose  fate  baa  been  less  kind. 


She  thinks  of  the  poor  and  hungry,  and  Eva  gives  a  sigh, 

"  Alas !  there  ore  many  unhappy,  1  wonder  the  reason  why  ! 

And  the  poorest  are  often  so  good,  I've  heard  my  mother  say, 

They  help  and  comfort  each  other,  when  in  trouble,  every  day. 

My  father  is  only  a  workman,  but  I  have  a  good  dinner,  you  see, 

And  I  wish  that  tho  hungry  children  could  share  my  dinner  with  me." 
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IN-DI-AN   CAT-TLE. 

FOR  VE-EY  LIT-TLE    PEO-PLE. 

N  the  pre-vi-ous  page  you  see  a  pic- 
ture of  In-di-an  Cat-tie,  or  Ze-bus, 
that    I   be-lieve   is  the   pro-per 
name  for  them.     You  see  in  this 
)a^pa,  mam-ma,  and  ba-by  Ze-bu. 
:  very  strange  to  you,  lit-tle  peo-ple, 
?     For  those  of  you  who  have  not 
■di-a — and  I  dare-say  ve-ry  few  of 
lad-ers  have  tra-vel-led  so  far — can 
in  these  Ze-bus  in  the  Zoo-lo-gi-cal 

10  me  mese  cu-ri-ous  crea-tures,  so  un-like  our 
Eng-lish  cat-tie,  were  at  one  time-ve-iy  fa-mi-li-ar;  for, 
you  must  know,  that  I  once  spent  two  years  of  my  life  in 
In-di-a,  and  these  Ze-bus  are  the  cat-tie  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  They  are  hand-some  beasts,  near-ly  al-ways 
white ;  with  big  black  eyes,  soft  and  ten-der  look-ing,  hke 
those  of  a  stag,  and  they  have  long  black  eye-lash-es. 
Then  see  what  a  cu-ri-ous  hump  they  have  grow-ing  o-ver 
their  shoul-ders,  and  what  fun-ny  wrink-led  skin  hangs 
down  from  the  throat  and  chest  of  the  fa-ther  Ze-bu ! 

Now  when  I  was  in  In-di-a,  I  had  two  large,  fat,  white 
fel-lows  of  this  kind  to  draw  my  bul-lock  ban-dy,  that  is  the 
name  of  a  close  car-ri-age  which  peo-ple  use  in  In-di-a  when 
they  are  o-bliged  to  go  out  in  the  mid-die  of  the  day ;  for 
there  the  sun  is  very  hot,  much,  much  hot-ter  than  we 
ev-er  have  it  in  any  part  of  Eu-rope,  yon  know ;  and 
these  ban-dies  are  made  so  as  to  be  as  cool  as  pos-si-ble, 
with  dou-ble  roofs  and  nice  green  Ve-ne-tian  blinds.  In 
shape  they  are  like  an  om-ni-bus,  on-ly  not  so  large,  with 
seats  rvm-ning  along  each  side,  and  they  have  a  pro- 
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ect-ing  roof  o-ver  where  the  dri-ver  sits,  to  pro-tect  his 
lead  from  the  sun. 

It  is  ve-ry  bad  for  horses  to  go  out  in  the  mid-die  of 
the  day  in  In-di-a,  when  the  heat  is  so  great,  so  peo-ple 
have  their  bul-locks  put  in  the  ban-dies,  and  drive  them 
in-stead  of  horses.  The  yoke  is  put  o-ver  their  necks, 
just  be-tween  the  neck  and  the  hump,  and,  I  am  a-fraidy 
they  have  a  ring  in  their  noses,  to  which  reins  are 
at-fcach-ed,  so  as  to  guide  them.  Then  the  pair  of  white 
bul-locks  go  trot-ting  along  quite  mer-ri-Iy.  Their  heads 
are  so  thick  that  no  lieat  hurts  them.  Now  these  Ze-bus 
are  ge-ne-ral-ly  in-tel-li-gent  and  gen-tle,  but  I  once  had  a 
lit-tle  Ze-bu  cow  who  was  ve-ry  much"  the  re-verse. 

One  mom-ing  my  but-ler  told  me  we  were  in  want  of 
a  new  cow,  and  at  the  same  time  told  me  that  there  was 
one  just  brought  in-to  the  com-pound — as  we  call  our 
grounds  in  In-di-a — ^for  me  to  see.  So  out  I  went  to 
the  ve-ran-da,  which  runs  all  round  In-di-an  houses,  and 
I  saw  the  sweet-est,  hand-som-est,  lit-tle  white  cow,  stand- 
ing wait-ing  for  me  to  buy.  She  was  so  pret-ty !  snow 
white,  and  with  the  most  beau-ti-ful  dark  eyes,  look-ing 
quite  lov-ing-ly  at  the  man  who  brought  her  to  me  to  buy. 
I  was  de-light-ed  with  her,  and  bought  her  at  once,  and 
her  black  mas-ter  led  her  to  the  back  of  the  com-pound, 
where  all  the  an-i-mals  liv-ed.  I  had  such  a  num-ber! 
I  de-ter-min-ed  I  would  make  a  great  pet  of  my  gen-tle 
lit-tle  cow,  but  that  was  not  to  be,  for  in  about  a  quar-ter 
of  an  hour  my  but-ler  came  run-ning  to  me  to  say  that 
the  cow  was  **plen-ty  hoh-he-ry ,''  and  had  knock-ed  down 
ev-er-y  one  who  came  near  her  when  her  old  mas-ter  went 
a-way ;  and  that  she  was  so  sav-age  they  were  all  fright- 
en-ed.  So  I  had  at  last  to  send  for  the  man  I  bought 
her  of,  and  make  him  take  her  back  a-gain. 
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2. 
I  clang  to  fairy  tales,  alas  1 

And  books  with  yellow  covers; 
I  thought  myself  a  heroine, 

And  went  in  search  of  lovers. 
I  made  me  wreaths  of  blooming  flowers, 

And  spent  mj  mornings  crying ; 
A  bird,  with  head  beneath  my  wing, 

I  fancied  I  was  flying. 


3. 
One  sunny  day  young  Moses  Brown 

Went  out  to  play  with  brother ; 
Poor  Dick  and  Moses  came  to  blows, 

And  I  ran  home  to  mother. 
Dear,  gentle  heart  I  her  ready  hand 

The  cause  of  peace  defended, 
She  bribed  both  foes  with  gingerbread. 

And  so  the  quaxrel  ended. 
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PICTURE    PAGE    WANTING    WORDS.    {FOR     PRIZE    STORY.) 


PUZZLES. 


LETTERED  CHARADES. 

1. 

My  7,  6,  4,  is  part  of  a  verb. 

My  3,  4y  7,  5,  is  an  animal. 

My  1,  2,  5,  is  a  title. 

My  5,  6,  1,  4,  is  an  increase. 

My  5,  6,  3,  is  part  of  the  body. 

My  1,  4,  7,  5,  is  to  bum. 

My  5,  7,  6,  1,  4,  is  to  exalt. 

My  whole  is  a  country  of  seven  letters. 

2. 
I  am  a  word  of  8  letters. 
My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  useful  bands. 
My  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  animals, 
Which  are  sometimes  3,  4,  1^  5, 
But  more  often  3,  4,  5,  6,  5. 

HIDDEN  RIVERS. 
1. 

I  wish  to  bite  it. 

2. 
He  threw  his  cap  over. 

3. 
There  was  a  row  yesterday. 


4. 
That's  no  use  what  ever. 

5. 
I  was  sure  he  would  win  a  prize. 

6. 
Take  the  broken  one. 

HIDDEN  PROVERBS. 
1. 

A.a.a.a.  d.d.  g.  i.i.  n.iLn.n.n.  p.p.  e.e.e.e.  8.s. 

V.  y.y. 

2. 
A.a.  e.e.  h.  g.g,  i.   1.1.  m.  n.n.n.  o.o.o.o.  rj. 

S.S.S.S.    u.v. 

ENIGMAS. 
1. 

My  whole  is  a  second  against  my  first, 
Which  sometimes  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
My  second  has  all  your  suspicions  dispersed, 
And  my  total  appears  in  various  styles. 

2. 
When  having  what  I  never  sought, 
I  seek  for  it  with  pains. 
And  if  I  should  discover  naught. 
My  hand  the  same  retains. 


ANSWEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  128. 


LETTERED  CHARADE. 

Crowing,  rowing,  owing,  wing,  win,  in,  I. 

CHARADES. 

1.  Scar-let.  2.  Bams-gate. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

V  I  K  B 

DB  A  X 

GOLD 

IDOL 

B  A  C  E 

0  V  E  B 

KOO  K 

ACID 

LENA 

ELKS 

K  E  DE 

DBAW 

ENIGMA. 

Sea. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 


1. 
M 

c  At 

m  a  R  n  e 

MARENGO 

baNds 

aGe 

0 


2. 

C 

f  An 

CABUL 

bUd 
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Br  LOBD  BRABOOKNE,  Avtlur  qf  "  UneU  Joe'*  Sloriei,"  *c 


r!N  preEsed   the   poor   father,    half 
mad  with  anxiety  ae  to  the  fate 
of  hie  dear  ones,  and  atiU  not 
knowing  which  way  be   should 
go  to  find  them.     All  of  a  sud- 
den there  appeal^  an  obstacle  to  bis  progress 
which    seemed   even  worse  than  the  bear;  he 
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fotind  himself  on  the  edge  of  an  enormous  ditch, 
too  wide  to  spring  across,  and  so  deep  that  he 
could  not  see  the  bottom.  ^Tiat  was  to  be 
done  1  To  turn  back  would  be  to  give  up  his 
children  for  lost.  Horrible  thought  1  could 
they  have  fallen  into  the  ditch  I  No  !  enrely 
the  m&nnikin  had  told  the  truth  abont  the 
giant — he  would,  he  must,  trost  the  little  elf. 
But  how  would  that  get  him  over  the  ditch  I 
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"  I  wish  them  elves  would  help  me  ! ''  he 
said  aloudy  and  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
his  mouth  when  the  little  creature  that  had 
been  dressed  in  red  appeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ditch  with  a  large  wooden  plank  in  his 
hand,  or  rather  under  his  arm.  He  carried  it 
with  perfect  ease,  though  it  was  many  sizes 
larger  than  himself,  and  had  a  hand-rail  at- 
tached to  it,  supported  by  a  post  at  each  end, 
which  must  have  increased  its  weight.  The 
little  fellow  made  nothing  of  it,  however,  but 
threw  it  across  the  ditch  so  as  to  make  a  bridge 
and  kissed  hi^  hand  courteously  to  the  old  man, 
who  at  once  set  his  feet  upon  the  bridge  thus 
provided,  and  crossed  safely  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ditch.  He  made  a  civil  bow  to  the  red 
elf,  and  thanked  him  heartily,  but  the  little 
creature  scuffled  off  into  the  forest  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  that  his  object  was  fully  ac- 
complished. 

This  put  the  old  man  into  better  spirits,  for 
h©  saw  that  his  friends  were  as  good  as  their 
word,  and  would  help  him  to  find  his  children 
if  they  were  to  be  found.  So  he  pushed 
boldly  forward,  and  presently  found  himself 
in  a  place  where  the  trees  seemed  to  have  had 
their  branches  lopped  off  so  that  there  were 
only  huge  trunks,  like  the  bodies  of  men  who 
had  been  beheaded.  It  was  only  a  small  pLice 
in  size,  for  the  trees  beyond  it  towered  up 
again  with  branches  as  flourishing  as  ever,  but 
he  found  he  must  cross  the  space,  and  somehow 
or  other  the  sun  seemed  to  have  collected  all 
his  strength  and  streamed  down  with  such  a 
hot  glare  that  the  old  man  felt  as  if  he  could 
hardly  get  across  without  a  sun-stroke.  He 
took  one  step  forward,  and  the  heat  was  so 
wondrously  great  that  he  turned  faint  at  once, 
and  felt  that  he  should  fall  to  the  ground  and 
perhaps  die  if  he  went  a  step  further.  He 
stepped  back  under  the  shade  and  wondered 
what  to  do,  and  then  he  thought  that  his 
friends  might  help  him  also  in  this  difficulty, 
so  he  exclaimed  aloud : 

"I  wish  the  elves  would  help  me  here 
too!" 

Instantly,  to  his  great  delight,  the  elf  who 
had  been  dressed  in  white  appeared,  with  an 
enormous  umbrella,  which  it  opened  and  placed 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  old  man.     He 
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took  it  up,  held  it  over  his  head,  and,  thus  pro- 
tected, safely  crossed  the  spiice  before  him,  and 
reached  the  shade  on  the  other  side.    There 
stood  the  white  elf,  who  waved  his  hand  to 
him   as   he   saw    him    safe,    and    disup]}eared 
directly  afterwards.     Leaving  the  umbrella  at 
the  edge  of  the  shade,  our  old  friend  strode  ou 
again,  wondering  where  it  would  all  end,  and 
presently  came  upon  a  scene  which  was  like 
nothing  which  he  had  ever  seen  befoi-e.    The 
forest  appeared  to  end  all  at  once,  so  far  ius 
its  regular  forest  ways  were  concerned.    The 
branches  of  the  trees  were  no  longer  green  but 
almost  black,  so  that  the  shade  beneath  wa.> 
absolute  darkness ;  not  one  single  note  of  a 
bird  was  to  be  heard,  but  a  stillness  ^xrevailed 
which  was  quite  enough  to  frighten  one  of  itself. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  mouth  of  a  great  ravine 
was  in  front  of  our  old    friend — a  ravine  in 
which  there  were  no  great  trees  with  spreading 
branches,  but  a  number  of    low   bushas  and 
brambles,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  beech 
or  dwarf  oak,  which  seemed  to  have  tried  to 
grow,  but  failed  to  make  much  of  the  attempt 

It  was  a  wild,  weird-looking  kind  of  place, 
and  one  from  which  many  people  would  have 
turned  back  at  once,  for  it  did  not  appear  as 
if  anything  nice  or  plejisant  was  likely  to  be 
met  there.  But  the  old  man  never  dreamed  of 
turning  back:  the  image  of  his  lost  children 
was  ever  before  his  eyes,  and  he  boldly  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  place,  and  walked  on  as  if  it 
had  been  his  own.  He  had  not  gone  very  far 
before  the  character  of  the  scenery  changed 
again. 

All  around^  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
instead  of  common  trees  and  boshes,  there 
were  to  be  seen  the  enormous  roots  of  treei» 
which  seemed  as  if  they  were  growing  upwards. 
It  was  the  most  extraordinary  sight  yon  can 
imagine.  Suppose  anybody  was  to  root  np  a 
rose-tree  and  plant  it  head  foremost  in  the 
ground,  Ve  should  certainly  think  it  a  very 
odd-looking  thing.  Well,  just  fancy  the  same 
thing  done  to  a  few  hundred  big  oaks,  elms, 
and  ash-trees,  and  you  may  imagine  what  a 
strange  and  unusual  sight  presented  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  old  man.  These 
roots  of  trees,  or  whatever  they  were,  began  to 
rise  up  on  each  side,  very  thick,  and  the  rooi> 
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so  intertwined  as  to  make  a  thick  barrier  or 
fence,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
there  as  a  regular  fortification,  for  our  friend 
saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  through.  The  track,  however,  along  which 
he  was  travelling,  led  directly  to  an  opening, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  tangled  roots  were 
thick,  but  which  appeared  to  be  the  entrance 
into  the  strange  place. 

0\ir  old  man  clench&d  his  stick  firmly  in  his 
biuid  and  walked  boldly  in.  Just  as  he  did  so, 
however,  he  perceived  various  marks  on  the 
ground  which  showed  that  others  had  been 
1)efore  him,  and  the  enormous  size  of  some  of 
the  footprints  told  him  at  once  that  these  must 
have  been  made  by  a  giant  or  ogre,  and  that  in 
all  probability  he  had  arrived  at  the  dell  in 
which  the  elves  had  told  him  he  should  find 
the  ogre  with  the  long  name.  He  had  scarcely 
time,  however,  to  notice  the  footprints  and 
form  this  opinion,  when  he  heard  a  roar  in 
front  of  him  which  was  startling  enough  to 
have  frightened  any  nervous  person  out  of  his 
senses.  It  was  the  undoubted  roar  of  an  ogre, 
though  not,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  of  an 
angry  ogre,  but  of  one  who  laughed  or  joked 
with  a  friend.  He  was  in  a  contented  mood 
then,  thought  the  old  man.  Perhaps  he  had 
just  dined.     Hau  he  eaten  Ruby  and  Pearl  ? 

Maddening    thought !     The   old   father   set 
his  teeth  firmly  together  and  strode  forward 
through  the  opening,  determined  to  find  his 
children  or  perish  in  the  attempt.      He  had 
made  but   a    few    steps    forward    before    he 
suddenly  found  himself    stopped   by    a  thick 
rope  stretched  across  his   path.     He   stooped 
down  to  pass  under  it,  but  it  lowered  as  he  did 
so,  and  quite  prevented  his  attempt.     Then  he 
tried  to  step  over  it,  but  with  no  better  success, 
for    it    became    immediately   higher,   and   on 
looking  round  to  discover  the  reason  of  this 
strange  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  common- 
looking  rope,  he  perceived  that  it  was  held  at 
each   end  by  a  dwarf  of  peculiarly  repulsive 
appearance. 

Had  the  old  man  been  well  acquainted  with 
ogre  history,  this  would  have  filled  him  with 
the  greatest  alarm,  for  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  well,  know  t^at  it  is  only  the  most 
fierce  and  wicked  ogres  who  have  dwarfs  for 
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their  servants  and  accomplices,  and  the  presenco 
of  these  two  creatures  betokened  that  the  ogro 
who  dwelt  in  that  place  was  of  a  bad  sort. 
Fortunately,  however,  our  friend  knew  nothing' 
at  all  about  ogres  or  their  habits,  never  having 
met  with  any  of  them  before,  and  having 
thought  little  or  nothing  abqut  such  things. 
So  all  he  knew  now  was  that  two  very  ugly 
little  men,  neither  of  them  much  above  threo 
feet  high,  were  trying  to  trip  him  up  or  annoy 
him  in  some  way  by  means  of  a  rope,  which 
was  a  sort  of  treatment  to  which  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  submit.  So  he  turned  to 
the  dwarf  on  his  right  hand,  and  said  very 
sternly — 

"  Come,  master,  this  is  a  poor  kind  of  trick 
for  to  play  a  traveller:  let  me  pass,  if  yon 
please." 

At  these  words  both  the  little  men  burst  out 
laughing,  which  really  made  them  appear  more 
hideous  than  before.  They  were  very  much 
alike,  these  two,  with  red  grizzled  hair  on  their 
heads,  noses  that  stuck  out  very  straight  from 
the  middle  of  their  faces  (which  is  the  position 
in  which  the  noses  of  dwarfs  usually  grow)  bur- 
were  turned  up  at  the  end  and  ornamented 
with  a  very  red  tip ;  large  unshapely  ears,  widi? 
mouths,  and  eyes  full  of  nuschief.  They  laughed 
ready  to  split  their  sides  when  the  old  man 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  pass, and  as  soon  as ther 
had  got  their  breath  again,  one  of  them  called 
out  to  the  other,  "  Crump,  Crump,  he  wants  to 
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pass 

"  Yes,  Crusty,"  replied  his  companion,  "  I 
hear  him."  And  they  both  began  to  laugli 
again  in  a  manner  which  greatly  irritated  the 
old  man,  who  was  by  no  means  in  a  humour 
for  joking,  and  felt  that  he  had  neither  said  nor 
done  anything  to  be  laughed  at.  So  he  spoke 
out  boldly. 

"'Tis  bad  manners,"  he  said,  "for  to  in- 
terrupt  strangers  and  then  laugh  at  them.  I'm 
on  an  honest  errand  and  am  not  to  be  stopped. 
You  let  me  pass." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  step  forward,  but  the 
rope  was  instantly  lifted  so  as  to  prevent  him, 
and  the  dwarf  who  had  been  called  Crusty  by 
his  companion,  now  addressed  our  friend. 

"Venerable  person,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  courtesy,  "you  appear  to  be  labouring 
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under  the  delusion  that  this  is  your  own 
country.  In  this  you  are  mistaken.  It  is 
the  country  of  the  great  and  famous  ogre 
Grumblesneezer ' ' 

"  That's  the  fellow  who  has  got  my  children," 
hastily  interrupted  the  old  man,  ''this  here 
Stumbletweezer  or  whatsumdever  you  call  him : 
that's  the  very  chap  I  want,  where  be  he  to  be 
found  1 " 

At  these  words  both  the  dwarfs  burst  into 
another  fit  of  laughter  more  immoderate  than 
the  first,  and  when  they  had  recovered  them- 
selves therefrom,  the  other  one,  who  had  been 
called  Crump,  thus  addressed  the  old  man : 

"  Worthy  mortal  I  You  must  excuse  our 
woodland  manners,  but  we  have  but  little  to 
amuse  us  here,  and  are  forced  to  make  the  most 
of  what  we  have.  You  will  see  the  ogre  soon 
enough,  I  can  tell  you,  but  it  is  as  much  as  our 
places  are  worth  to  disturb  Grumblesneezer 
just  after  his  dinner." 

''I  don't  care  for  Jumblesqueezer  nor  his 
dinner  neither,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Tis  my 
children  I  want,  and  my  children  I  will  have,  in 
spite  of  all  the  ogres  and  dwarfs  in  creation." 

• "  Bold  words,  old  mortal,  bold  words  indeed," 
replied  Crump,  with  a  cunning  leer  in  his  eye. 
"  If  the  ogre  has  taken  your  children,  no  doubt 
it  has  been  in  order  to  put  them  to  some  good 
use."  And  as  he  spoke  he  gave  a  chuckle,  to 
which  his  comrade  responded,  and  which  made 
the  old  man  feel  cold  all  down  his  back  as  he 
thought  of  the  possible  fate  of  his  beloved 
ones. 

But  he  was  resolved  to  see  the  matter  out, 
and  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by 
such  creatures  as  those  before  him.  So  he 
stepped  bravely  up  against  the  rope,  when  in 
a  moment  Crump  and  Crusty  ran  round,  each 
to  the  other  side,  so  that  the  rope  encircled  the 
old  man  tightly,  and.  so  swiftly  did  the  two 
dwarfs  flit  about,  that  in  less  time  than  I  can 
write  it  he  was  wound  round  and  round  by  the 
rope,  and  found  himself  tightly  bound  and 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  foes. 

**  Now  you  can  come  and  see  the  ogre,  you 
fool  I "  shouted  Crump  as  he  came  up  quite 
close  to  him. 

"  Yes,  and  let  him  hear  how  you  pronounce 
bis  name,  you  old  idiot,"  added  Crusty,  and 
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coming  up  to  the  old  man,  quietly  laid  hold  of 
his  beard  and  pulled  it  in  an  insulting 
manner. 

Up  to  this  moment  our  friend  had  really 
forgotten  to  call  upon  the  elves  for  assistance, 
for  he  had  been  so  occupied  in  thinking  of  bis 
children,  and  how  near  they  might  be  to  him, 
and  then  in  dealing  with  the  dwarfs,  that  be 
had  never  thought  of  being  in  such  danger  as 
that  in  which  he  now  found  himself.  But  the 
pull  at  his  beard  reminded  him  of  his  helpless 
condition  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  friends 
who  had  promised  him  aid.  So  even  whilst 
Crusty  had  hold  of  his  beard,  he  uttered  once 
more  the  words — "Oh,  that  the  elves  would 
help  me !  " 

The  effect  was  as  immediate  as  it  was 
wonderful.  A  hand  laid  hold  of  Crusty  by 
the  back  of  the  neck,  twisted  him  round  just 
as  if  he  had  been  a  teetotum,  and  sent  him 
spinning  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  those 
pretty  toys,  round  and  round  for  twenty  yards 
at  least,  w^hen  he  fell  exhausted  on  the  earth. 
The  old  man  had  barely  time  to  see  that  it  was 
the  little  elf  in  lilac  who  had  come  to  his 
rescue,  when  the  same  friendlv  hand  fetched 
Crump  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear  which  knocked 
him  over  senseless  then  and  there.  At  the 
same  moment  the  rope  unwound  itself  as  if  by 
magic,  and  fell  off  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the 
old  man  felt  himself  able  to  walk  on  vrithout 
any  further  trouble.  This  he  immediately  began 
to  do,  but  not  before  turning  to  bow  as  usual 
and  thank  the  lilac  elf  for  his  great  and  most 
successful  aid.  He  had  gone,  however,  directly 
he  had  done  that  for  which  he  came,  and  our 
friend  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  thank  him  in 
his  heart,  which  he  did  most  devoutly,  and 
then  strode  forward  into  the  ravine. 

He  had  not  taken  many  steps  befoie  be 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary being  whom  it  had  ever  been  bii 
fate  to  meet.  It  was  a  large,  a  very  large 
person,  and  he  was  seated  cross-legged,  like  a 
Turk,  upon  a  square  bit  of  carpet  spread  upon 
the  earth,  which  prevented,  I  suppose,  bis 
taking  cold  from  the  damp,  though  there  was 
no  damp  to  speak  of  in  that  place.  His  body 
was  huge,  and  was  clothed  in  garments  which 
struck  the  eye  at  once. 
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Some  children  may  be  astonished  to  hear 
that  he  was  clothed  at  all,  because  in  many 
nurseries  and  school-rooms  it  ia  believed  that 
ogres  wear  little,  if  any,  clothing.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  entire  mistake;  I  have  seen  un- 
doubted ogres  dressed  like  ordinary  mortals, 
even  to  black  hats  and  shiny  shoes,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  one  bit  if  any  one  was 
to  tell  me  he  had  seen  them  in  evening  dress. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  particular 
creature  had  on  a  dress  which  was  at  all 
ordinary.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  odd  and 
unusual  dress,  for  his  coat,  which  hung  loosely 
on  his  shoulders,  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  skin  of  a  bear,  and  his  trousers  were 
made  of  fox-skins,  and  were  also  loose.  But 
the  oddest  thing  was  that  he  had  a  regular 
bright  bu£E  waistcoat  on,  fitting  tight  round 
his  enormous  chest,  and  giving  him  quite  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  upon  his  head  he 
had  a  stiff  white  wide-awake,  cocked  aside  in  a 
jaunty  fashion,  with  a  pheasant's  feather  stuck 
in  it  by  way  of  ornament.  His  face  was  some- 
thing which  words  fail  me  to  describe.  It  was 
large  and  round,  and  its  expression  was  a  com 
pound  of  gluttony,  pride,  and  ferocity  which  it 
was  awful  to  look  upon.  His  eyes  seemed 
starting  out  of  his  head,  his  hooked  nose  was 
not  beautiful  to  see,  and  his  mouth  was  big 
enough  for  a  good- sized  child  to  have  jumped 
into  without  touching  either  side. 

Of  course  it  needed  but  a  single  glance  to 
tell  the  old  man  that  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  ogre,  who,  according  to  the  story  of  the 
elves,  had  carried  off  Buby  and  Pearl.  It  was 
indeed  the  mighty  Grumblesneezer,  and  behind 
him,  at  no  great  distance,  stood  his  wife,  a  far 
more  respectable-looking  person  than  the  ogre 
himself,  clad  entirely  in  blue  serge,  and  looking 
upon  her  husband  evidently  with  as  much  dread 
as  affection. 

The  ogre  was  smoking  an  enormous  pipe, 
and  puffing  out  such  clouds  of  smoke  as  to 
make  a  perfect  fog  for  some  yards  around 
him.  Svery  now  and  then  he  stopped  to  yawn 
and  stretch  himself,  or  give  a  little  grunt  of 
satisfaction  which  sounded  like  a  thunder- 
storm a  long  way  off.  He  was  thus  engaged 
when  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence  of    our  worthy  friend,  upon  whom  he 
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cast  his  eyes  with  a  look  ef  mingled  surprise 
and  rage. 

**  Burst  my  new  waistcoat !  "  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if  the  thunder- 
storm had  got  much  nearer — "  whom  have  we 
here  t  Crump  and  Crusty  must  be  baked  and 
boiled  for  this  I  Why,  you  mulligrubbing, 
multifarious,  muddleheaded  mushroom  of  a 
mortal,  what  do  you  want  with  the  great  king 
Grumblesneezer,  and  how  dare  f  ou  interrupt 
him  thus  t " 

A  thrill  went  to  the  heart  of  our  old  friend, 
but  his  love  for  his  children  still  conquered  his 
fear,  and  he  spoke  out  boldly  to  his  ques- 
tioner. 

''Mr.  Tumbleteaser,"  said  he,  ''if  that's 
your  name,  I've  lost  my  children,  and  I  hear 
as  how  you've  got  'em ;  that's  what  I've  come 
for — no  more  nor  less." 

As  he  spoke,  the  ogre's  face  flushed  with 
rage,  for  ogres  do  not  like  to  have  mistakee 
made  about  their  names,  any  more  than  other 
people,  especially  when  they  are  in  their  own 
country,  where  they  expect  every  one  to  know 
them  and  admit  their  authority.  He  scarcely 
let  the  old  man  finish  before  he  burst  in  upon 
him  with  a  volley  of  abuse. 

"You  flimsy,  filibueftering,  fantastical,  flex- 
ible fool  I  "  he  shouted.  "  How  dare  you  come 
children-hunting  here,  and  how  dare  you^call 
me  by  other  name  than  my  own  noble  title  of 
Grumblesneezer  1 " 

"I  ax  your  pardon — I  humbly  ax  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Crumblecheeser,"  returned  the  old 
man,  "  but  I'm  after  my  Kuby  and  Pearl,  and 
I  can't  rightly  think  of  nothing  but  them  just 
now." 

"  Euby  and  Pearl  I  "  here  interposed  the 
ogre's  wife  in  a  trembling  tone.  "  Oh,  king  ! 
were  not  those  the  names  of  the  children  you 
sent  to  the  fatting-cave  this  morning,  and  told 
the  dwarfs " 

"  Hush  I  you  vile  venomous  vixen,"  inter- 
rupted the  ogre  savagely,  "speak  again  when 
you  an't  spoken  to,  and  I'll  bite  your  head 
off." 

The  poor  woman  shrank  back  abashed,  but 
the  old  father  had  heard  what  she  said,  and 
took  therefrom  at  least  so  much  comfort  as 
this,  that  he  knew  his  darlings  had  not  yet 
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been  eaten,  so  that  he  was  still  in  time  to  save 
them.  Boldly  therefore  he  faced  the  monster 
before  him,  and  again  asked  for  his  children  in 
tirm  but  not  disrespectful  terms,  but  with  no 
more  favourable  result.  The  ogre  used  lan- 
guage which  was  by  no  means  civil,  and  plainly 
told  the  old  man  that  any  children  who  came 
into  his  country  belonged  to  him  by  right,  and 
he  never  dreamed  of  giving  them  up  to  any- 
body. % 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  now  almost  in 
despair,  but  nevertheless  determined  not  to 
give  in ;  **  Ruby  and  Pearl  are  mine  and  my 
wife's — our  only  hope  in  life:  we  could  not 
exist  without  them." 

"  Then  die !  you  odoriferous,  oleaginous 
owl !  "  shouted  the  ogre  in  a  fearful  voice,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  a  huge  club, 
which  lay  on  the  ground  within  reach,  "  I'll 
eat  you  along  with  your  Ruby  and  Pearl, 
now ; " '  said  he,  and  grasping  the  club  was 
just  about  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  unhappy 
father,  when  the  latter  exclaimed  in  a  mourn- 
ful voice — "Oh,  that  the  elves  would  but  help 
me  now  I " 

At  the  same  moment  the  club  was  snatched 
from  the  ogre's  hands,  and  a  sharp  blow  given 
him  across  the  face  with*  a  switch,  which  made 
him  bellow  with  rage  and  pain.  These  acts 
were  performed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
little  elf  who  had  been  dressed  in  pink,  who 
stood  with  his  arms  akimbo  opposite  the  ogre, 
and  shook  his  fust  at  him  in  a  threatening 
manner  as  he  quickly  disappeared  again,  having 
certainly  saved  the  old  man  from  a  speedy 
death.  The  ogre  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  was 
silent  for  a  moment  or  two  after  this,  and 
when  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  and  manner 
had  both  changed  for  the  better. 

"You  have  friends  here,  old  mortal,  have 
you  1  '*  said  he.  "  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  so 
before  %  Well — you  can  go  and  look  for  your 
Ruby  and  Pearl  if  you  like,  and  be  off  again 
as  soon  as  you  can,  for  my  patience  won't  last 
for  ever." 

The  anxious  father  thanked  the  ogre,  though 
he  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  to  the  elves  his 
thanks  were  really  due,  and  then  humbly  asked, 

"  Might  I  go  to  where  them  children  the 
lady  spoke  of  was  put  t " 
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"  There  ! "  cried  the  ogre  angrily  to  his  wife, 
"you  blarneying,  bamboozling,  butter-fingered 
baggage,  that  comes  of  y<yuT  letting  your  tongue 
wag.  Go  where  you  please,  old  mortal,"  and 
he  sat  down  on  his  seat,  from  which  he  had 
half  risen,  and  began  muttering  to  himself  in 
a  sulky  and  ill-tempered  manner. 

Meanwhile,  looking  over  the  ogre's  shoulder, 
the  old  man  saw  the  wife  pointing  eagerly 
with  her  hand  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
plainly  meaning  to  tell  him  that  it  was  in 
that  direction  he  should  search  for  his  lost 
darlings.  He  was  wise  enough  to  take  the 
hint,  and  passing  some  way  to  the  right  of  the 
ogre,  made  for  the  spot  towards  which  the 
woman  had  seemed  to  point.  Grumblesneezer, 
however,  turned  his  head  as  soon  as  the  old 
man  had  passed  him,  and  seeing  the  direction 
in  which  he  was  going,  bellowed  out  in  a 
hoarse  voice, 

"  That's  not  fair :  you've  been  told :  besides, 
it  is  no  use  your  going  that  way.  You  can't 
get  in  without  the  pass- word  !  " 

This  rather  staggered  the  old  man,  who  had 
hoped  that  all  his  difficulties  were  now  over, 
but  the  look  on  the  old  woman's  face  told  him 
that  there  was  something  in  what  the  giant 
said.  So  he  turned  round  and  faced  him  once 
more. 

"  And  please,  sir,  what  might  the  pass-word 
be?" 

"  Why,  it  might  be  *  Augustus  Caesar,'  or  it 
might  be  '  Open  sesame,'  or  it  might  be  '  Gari- 
baldi,'— but  it  an't,"  responded  the  ogre  with 
a  leer. 

'^  But  what  w  it ) "  asked  the  old  misuL 

*^  That's  telling,"  replied  Grumblesneezer, 
and  winked  his  eye  as  he  uttered  the  words,  as 
if  he  had  made  a  real  good  joke. 

The  old  man  asked  him  again  and  again,  bntall 
to  no  purpose,  and  at  last  determined  that,  since 
he  could  not  get  the  pass- word  from  the  ogre, 
he  must  try  to  do  without  it.  King  Grumble- 
sneezer  set  up  a  laugh  of  derision  as  he  saw 
him  turn  away  with  a  disappointed  look,  and 
continued  to  chuckle  in  a  disagreeable  manner 
for  some  minutes. 

MeailWhile  our  friend  marched  on,  across  a 
dreaxy-looking  open  space,  with   only  a  few 
I  scattered  trees  and  bushes  upon  it^  until  he 
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-.iv  ju.st  before  him  that  which  evidently 
appeared  to  be  the  entrauce  to  a  cave  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  But  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  entrance  sut  a  most  a.wful  animal,  the  like 
of  which  be  had  never  seen  before.  It  seemed 
to  l-e  all  wings,  scales,  and  claws,  with  a,  face 
which  no  well-disposed  animal  could  have  en- 
doted  for  a  moment,  ko  evil  was  the  expression 
of  its  eyes.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  name  of  this 
animal,  for  the  jackdaw  who  told  me  the  atoiy 
called  it  a  GrtungrifGn,  and  I  never  beard  of 
thsit  name  before.  But,  any  how,  it  was  a  very 
t«nibie  animal,  and  as  soon  as  it  saw  our  friend 
approach,  it  began  to  roar,  and  look  fierce,  and 
prepare  for  battle. 

The  old  man  felt  that  his  stick  would  be  but 
a  poor  defence  against  such  an  enemy,  and  for 
a  moment  he  stood  still,  uncertain  what  to  do. 


Then  he  thought  lie  had  better  try  what  civility 
would  effect ;  so  he  made  one  of  hi-s  usual  bows 
to  the  creature- before  him,  and  said  in  a  moat 
respectful  voice, 

"  Please,  sir,  I  be  come  to  look  for  my  chil- 
dren." 

But  the  beast  only  replied  with  a  roar,  and 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  entrance  to  the  cave  as 
it  positively  swelled  with  fury.  The  old  man 
knew  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  for  him  to 
attompt  to  pass  such  a  porter  as  guarded  that 
gate,  and  yet  he  could  not  for  a  moment  think 
of  giving  up  his  search  for  the  children.  So 
be  naturally  bethought  him  of  those  who  had 
already  proved  such  kind  and  useful  friends  to 
him,  and  in  trembling  tones  he  again  repeated 
the  words :  "  Oh,  if  the  elves  would  but  help 
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ON    THE    SANDS  I 


ON  THE  SANDS! 

^^  FOR  VE-RY  LIT-Ae  PEO-PLE. 

^H!  what  fun  it  is  to  play, 

Hap-py  through  the  live-long  day; 
Build-ing  cas-tles  here  and  there, 
Ga.ther-ing  searweed,  rich  and  rare, 

On  the  sands! 

Then  to  climb  the  rocks  so  steep, 
Gaze  in-to  the  pools  so  deep, 
Pad-die  with  small  legs  all  bare, 
Ro-sy  toes,  and  feet  so  fair, 

On  the  sands! 

Then  to  look  far  out  to  sea, 
Dream-ing  of  strange  things  that  be 
ITn-der  waves  that  nev-er  rest, 
Think-ing  then,  that  it  is  best 

On  the  sands! 

Hap-py  child,  with  spade  and  pail! 
Sights  of  won-der  nev-er  fail; 
Ev-er-y  rock  and  pool  a-round 
With  fresh  beau-ties  all  a-bound 

On  the  sands! 

Liv-ing  flow-ers,  bright  and  gay, 
Lit-tle  crabs,  whose  side-long  way 
Makes  tiie  chil-dren  laugh  with  fiin. 
As  the  crea-tures  home-ward  run 

On  the  sands! 

And  the  waves  come  danc-ing  in, 
Try-ing  who  the  race  shall  win, 
Bring-ing  health  and  strength  to  all, 
As  they  dash,  and  break  and  fall, 

On  the  sands! 
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SIMPLE    WORK    FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE 


By  Mils.   GEOKOE  OUPPLES. 


GENTLEMAN'S  UNDER-SHIRT. 

Materials. — Fingering   worsted,  2  knitting-pins 
No.  12,  2  No,  l^fifthe  worker  knits  in  an  ordin- 
ary way,  but  a  size  smaller  if  she  works  loosely, 
and  eoarser  if  tightly. 

^AST  on  120  stitches,  knit  the  first  30 
rows  2  plain  and  1  purl.  After 
this  knit  a  length  of  24  inches 
thus  :  with  pins  No.  12,  that  is, 
counting  from  the  top  of  the  30  rows,  knit 
3  rows,  2  plain,  1  purl,  then  the  next  three ; 
reverse  the  pattern  by  knitting  1  purl,  2  plain, 
bringing  the  plain  over  the  purl  stitch.  Con- 
tinue this  stitch  throughout  the  shirt.  Now 
divide  the  stitches  for  the  shoulder  and  neck, 
knit  39  stitches,  turn  and  knit  back  with  a 
third  needle ;  continue  knitting  backwards  and 
forwards  until  a  length  of  8  inches  is  done. 
Then  leave  the  3rd  needle  in  the  39  loops,  or 
slip  them  on  to  a  piece  of  cord  for  comfort,  and 
break  off  the  worsted  at  the  end  of  the  row, 
leaving  enough  to  knit  in  when  joined  again. 

Fasten  on  the  worsted  close  to  the  40th 
stitch,  where  the  stitches  were  divided  for  the 
neck,  and  cast  off  42  stitches,  which  will  leave 
39  on  the  pin;  work  to  the  end  of  the  row^ 
remembering  to  keep  the  pattern  2  plain, 
1  purl,  as  before ;  cast  on  42  additional  stitches, 
which  makes  81  altogether.  Continue  to  work 
backwards  and  forwards  until  there  are  8  inches 
completed.  Now  attach  the  39  stitches  (left 
on  the  3rd  pin  or  cord),  fastening  the  end  of 
the  worsted  for  a  few  stitches  by  knitting  it  in. 
There  will  again  be  120  stitches  on;  knit  as 
before  in  the  same  pattern,  namely,  2  plain, 
1  purl,  for  three  rows,  and  1  purl,  2  plain,  for 
the  next  three,  a  length  of  16  stitches.  Add 
30  rows  of  2  plain,  1  purl,  and  cast  off. 

Sew  up  the  sides,  leaving  about  7  or  8  inches 
open  at  the  shoulder  for  the  sleeves. 

Finish  the  opening  at   the   right  side  and 
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round  the  neck  with  a  border  as  follows :  pick 
up  all  the  edge  stitches,  and  at  the  comer 
increase  3  stitches  to  shape  the  neck;  but 
except  these  you  must  decrease  5  times  every 
alternate  row  for  4  rows  round  the  neck,  and 
then  knit  4  rows,  2  plain  and  2  purl.  Continue 
the  border  down  the  right-hand  side,  and  make 
3  button-holes  thus  at  every  3rd  stitch  in  the 
2nd  plain  and  purl  row:  knit  3  together;  in 
the  next  stitch  put  the  worsted  3  times  round 
the  needle ;  in  the  next  row  knit  the  first  part, 
purl  the  second,  and  knit  the  third  part  of  this 
stitch.  Knit  2  rows  more  of  2  plain  and 
2  purl,  and  cast  off  all  round  the  border. 

At  the  left  side  of  the  opening  pick  up  all 
the  edge  stitches,  and  knit  1  inch  in  the  same 
stitch  as  the  remainder  of  the  shirt ;  cast  off, 
and  sew  it  down  on  the  wrong  side  to  strengthen 
it,  like  a  hem,  then  sew  on  three  pearl  buttons. 

For  the  sleeve,  cast  on  126  stitches,  namely, 
90  for  the  sleeve,  and  36  for  the  gusset. 

Knit  a  length  of  4  inches  of  the  same  stitcii, 
2  plain  and  1  purl  for  3  rows,  and  then  reverse 
it  for  3  rows  as  before.  Cast  o£E  36  stitches  for 
the  gusset.  Continue  working  with  the  re- 
maining stitches  as  before,  but  take  in  2  by 
knitting  together  the  3rd  and  4th  first  stitches, 
and  the  3rd  and  4th  last  stitches  of  theiow; 
repeat  this  9  times,  working  an  inch  of  knitting 
between  each  intake,  which  will  make  10  in- 
takes in  all,  and  reduce  the  number  of  stitches 
to  70-  Knit  2  inches  more,  and  then  with  pins 
No.  14  finish  with  30  rows  of  2  plain,  1  purl: 
cast  off. 

Sew  the  sleeve  into  the  opening  left  for  it  in 
the  shirt,  keeping  it  rather  full  at  the  top  of 
the  shoulder. 

The  opening  of  the  shirt  is  more  at  the  side 
than  in  the  front,  as  gentlemen  generally 
prefer  to  have  it  so  for  convenience,  and  on 
account  of  it  being  warmer  than  quite  in 
front. 


Simple  Work  for  Little  People. 


If  required  fine,  use  Imperial  silk  14  ozs., 
and  needles  Nos.  16  and  17,  and  cast  on  267 
stitches.  Then  divide  the  shoulder  thus :  90 
stitches  for  each  shoulder,  cast  off  90  and  cast 
on  87.  For  the  sleeve,  cast  on  222  stitches,  viz., 
for  the  sleeve  1 74,  and  for  the  gusset  48. 

UNDER- VEST  FOR  A  LADY  IN  GARTER- 
STITCH. 

Materials  required, — 3  ozs.  ^-ply  Lady  Betty, 
anil  2  bane  needles,  No,  5. 

Cast  on  66  stitches,  knit  backwards  and 
forwards  6  times,  decreasing  1  at  the  top  of  the 
kst  2  rows.  This  is  for  the  left-hand  side. 
Now  begin  the  gusset  under  the  arms  as  follows  : 
commence  from  the  bottom  and  knit  34  stitches, 
torn  and  knit  back ;  knit  up  again  30  stitches, 
knit  back ;  knit  up  26  stitches,  knit  back ;  then 
knit  22  stitches,  knit  back ;  knit  19  stitches, 
knit  back;  knit  16  stitches,  knit  back;  knit 
13  stitches,  knit  back;  knit  10  stitches,  knit 
back ;  knit  7  stitches,  knit  back ;  knit  5  stitches, 
knit  back ;  knit  3  stitches,  knit  back ;  knit 
2  stitches,  knit  back. 

This  finishes  the  gusset.  Now  knit  the 
whole  of  the  stitches  backwards  and  forwards 
6  times ;  the  7th  time  cast  on  45  stitches  for 
the  shoulder-strap,  and  knit  backwards  and 
forwards  13  times.  The  14th  time  cast  o£E  35 
btitches,  and  knit  32  ridges  for  the  back  (a 


ridge  is  two  rows).  Then  cast  on  35  stitches 
for  the  next  shoulder-strap,  and  knit  as  before, 
the  7th  time  casting  off  42  stitches.*  Then 
knit  down,  then  up,  then  decrease  1,  knit  up 
and  down,  and  repeat  from  *  twice.  Elnit  the 
gusset  as  before,  but  reversed,  beginning  with 
the  2  stitches,  and  working  up  to  the  34. 
Now  knit  all  the  stitches  6  times,  the  7th  time 
cast  on  10  stitches  at  the  arm-hole,  and  knit 
14  ridges.  Then  commence  the  gusset  for  the 
front,  whidi  must  be  3  stitches  long  and  knitted 
as  follows :  knit  2,  knit  back ;  knit  4,  knit 
back;  knit  6,  knit  back;  knit  8,  knit  back; 
knit  10,  knit  back;  knit  12,  knit  back;  knit 
15,  knit  back;  knit  18,  knit  back;  knit  21, 
knit  back ;  knit  25,  knit  back ;  knit  30,  knit 
back. 

Knit  all  the  stitches  backwards  and  forwards 
for  16  ridges.  Then  make  another  gusset  as 
before,  but  reversed,  beginning  to  knit  3# 
stitches  and  ending  with  2.  When  finished, 
knit  7  ridges,  then  cast  on  10  stitches,  and 
knit  backwards  and  forwards  19  times.  The 
14th  time  cast  off  loosely. 

Join  up  the  side,  and  fasten  the  shoulder- 
straps.  Take  up  the  stitches  round  the  top 
with  a  crochet-hook,  also  round  the  arms,  either 
1  double  crochet  3  long  into  the  next  loop, 
1  double  crochet ;  or,  1  round  of  double  crochet, 
then  the  next  3  chain,  miss  2,  one  double 
crochet ;  either  of  these  forms  a  little  scallop 
as  an  edge. 
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A   JAPANESE    LADY. 


^HAT  is  this  curious-looking 
figure,  and  where  have  we 
seen  it  before,  you  will  say. 
Oh,  of  course,  in  the  shop 
windows,  among  the  Japan- 
ese trays  and  fans.  But  is 
it  a  man  or  a  woman? 
Why  it  must  be  a  woman, 
and  a  pretty  one  too.  Now  shall  I  tell  you 
something  about  this  little  lady  and  where  she 
comes  from  1 

You  must  fancy  yourself  in  a  ship  with  me 

starting  from  Southampton,  and  we  will  fancy 

also  that  we  are  sailing  down  the  English 

Channel,  and  across  the  rough  and  angry  Bay 

of  Biscay,  with  Spain  and  Portugal  close  by, 

then  througk  the   Straits   of  Gibraltar,   and 

down  the  blue  sparkling  Mediterranean  Sea, 

until  we  get  to  Egypt.     Then  our  ship  will 

take  us  right  through,  the  sandy  desert  by  a 

canal.     The  desert,  you  know,  is  where   the 

Arabs,  and  camels  with  two  humps  on  their 

hacks,  come  from — those  patient  camels  that  go 

for  weeks  without  water.     At  the  end  of  the 

canal  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  Bed  Sea, 

where  Moses  crossed  over  with  the  Israelites, 

and  where  the  great  Pharaoh  and  his  soldiers 

were  drowned. 

We  shall  pass  close   by  Mount  Sinai,  and 
in  a  few  days  arrive  at  that  spice-producing 
island  called  Ceylon.     You  can  smell  the  spices 
a  long  way  ofE,  and  when  you  catch  sight  of 
this   beautiful   island  it    looks  like  a  green 
emerald,  with  its  palms  and  other  lovely  tropi- 
cal trees.     This  is  where  the  blue  sapphire  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found,  and  the  people 
are   quite  dark,  not  unlike  in  colour  to  tho 
coffee  you  sometimes  taste  at  breakfast.     And 
now  I  will  tell  you  another  secret ;  that  coffee, 
which  is  a  pretty  berry,  comes  from  this  lovely 
island,  as  well  as  the  precious  stones. 

But  we  shall  never  get  to  Japan  if  we  remain 
here,  so  on  we  go  in  our  ship  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  where  papa's  walking-sticks 
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are  found,  and  then  we  reach  the  China 
seas.  As  I  have  told  you  where  coffee  comes 
from,  now  you  must  tell  me  where  tea  comes 
from,  and  which  you  like  the  best.  Well,  after 
we  have  sailed  for  some  days  through  the  China 
seas,  passing  sometimes  the  most  curious  boats, 
called  *' junks,"  and  in  which  are  occasionally 
found  dreadful  pirates  who  would  cut  off  your 
head  if  they  had  a  chance,  we  shall  at  last 
arrive  in  sight  of  Japan ;  from  which  place  the 
curious  little  lady  comes.  And  she  will  feel 
quite  at  home  here,  and  look  so  happy  at 
finding  herself  again  amongst  other  Japanese 
ladies. 

If  you  feel  very  kindly  towards  this  lady 
she  will  perhaps  show  you  where  her  home  is. 
The  country  she  would  take  you  through  is  not 
unlike  England,  which  you  know  so  well. 
Here  we  find  roads  as  in  England,  only  they 
are  planted  with  beautiful  old  yew-trees  for 
miles,  and  under  the  trees  you  will  often  see 
old  beggars  with  long  sticks,  and  bundles  on 
their  backs,  and  sometimes  a  queer  little  baby 
on  the  top  of  the  bundle,  like  the  Japanese 
dolls  you  see  in  the  shop  windows.  The  fields 
are  divided  by  hedges,  but  instead  of  hawthorn 
they  are  beautiful  camellia-trees  planted  close 
together. 

As  the  Japanese  lady  takes  you  along,  she 
may  be  met  by  her  men-servants,  sent  out  to 
meet  her  after  so  long  a  jouniey,  with  a 
"noriman"  or  native  sedan-chair.  Two  or 
three  servants  will  cairy  her  lacquer  boxes,  and 
another  the  bald-headed  little  black-eyed  baby 
on  his  back.  We  shall  now  probably  pass  by 
the  great  Japanese  burning  mountain  called 
Fuziania,  and  which  you  may  ask  your  mamma 
to  point  out  to  you  in  the  next  Japanese  tray 
she  buys.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there 
will  be  a  temple,  in  which  there  is  a  gigantic 
bronze  idol,  called  Buddha ;  he  is  supposed  to 
watch  over  the  mountains,  or  the  mountains 
over  him.  A  little  farther  on,  after  we  have 
passed  through  some  beautiful  woods,  in  which 
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every  now  and  then  there  will  start  up  either 
gold  or  silver  pheasants — yon  will  see  these 
at  the  Zoologicfal  Gardens  when  you  next  pay 
them  a  visit — which  have  been  hiding  in  the 
underwood.  This  underwood,  I  must  tell  you, 
is  composed  generally  in  Japan  of  rhododen- 
drons and  other  evergreens.  Presently  we 
shall  come  upon  a  lovely  lake,  on  which  are 
swimming  all  sorts  of  strange  ducks  and 
aquatic  birds  ;  they  will  be  very  much  startled 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  party,  and  fly 
oS.  quacking  and  making  a  tremendous  noise 
with  their  wings,  till  in  the  distance  they  will 
look  like  a  cloud,  owing  to  their  numbers  and 
the  compact  way  in  which  they  fly. 

We  shall  now  probably  hear,  a  long  way  off, 
the  rat-tat-tat  of  a  drum,  and  shortly  there 
will  appear  in  the  road  a  regiment  of  Japanese 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  Yedo,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Japan,  as  a  cert;an  big  city  is  the 
capital  of  England.  These  soldiers  look  very 
fierce,  and  carry  long  matchlock  guns,  and  very 
big  swords,  with  which  I  am  afraid  they  often 
amuse  themselves  by  cutting  off  poor  little 
dogs'  and  cats'  heads ;  so  as  to  practise  them- 
selves in  doing  the  same  cruel  thing  to  their 
enemies  in  war  time.  However,  there  are  good 
and  brave  soldiers  in  Japan  as  elsewhere,  and 
they  go  by  shouting  and  laughing,  and  march- 
ing quickly  to  the  beat  oi  their  drums.  Now 
the  little  lady  gets  very  anxious  and  excited, 
as  she  knows  she  is  ncaring  her  home,  which, 
after  such  a  long  absence,  she  is  not  sure  but 
may  have  vanished  away  altogether,  although 
her  servants  have  told  her  that  all  the  family 
are  well,  and  preparing  a  festivity  to  celebrate 
her  safe  return  home.  After  we  have  passed 
a  lake,  and  travelled  through  another  lovely 
wood  backed  by  hills,  the  road,  always  bor- 
dered with  old  trees,  winds  round  one  of  these 
hills,  and  there  nestling  against  it,  and  almost 
hidden  by  the  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  almond, 
peach,  and  apricot,  which  are  always  grown 
round  Japanese  houses,  is  seen  a  pretty  village, 
all  the  houses  being  built  of  wood — ^like  the 
Swiss  cottages  you  see  in  the  toy-shops. 

There  is  a  street  down  the  middle  of  the 
village  full  of  bustling  Japanese,  who  catching 
sight  of  the  approaching  party  shout  with  joy, 
and  troop  out  to  meet  them ;  and  as  it  is  now 
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growing  dusk  they  all  carry  paper  lanterns  of 
different  colours,  which  are  swung  at  the  end 
of  long  poles  in  front  of  them.  Out  come  the 
husband  and  little  son  of  the  lady — the  fonner 
is  dressed  very  much  like  his  wife  except  that 
he  carries  a  long  lacquer  sword,  a  mark  of 
rank,  as  he  is  the  head  man  of  his  village,  and 
that  his  hair  is  dressed  in  a  different  fashion. 
His  eldest  son  is  just  like  the  baby,  only  older 
and  bigger.  After  this  pleasant  meeting,  and 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  strange  country 
called  England — as  of  course  the  Japanese  look 
upon  us  as  very  curious  people,  being  so  dif- 
ferent to  them  in  appearance  and  manners— 
they  turn  back  through  the  village,  and  st-op 
at  a  queer,  low,  rambling,  wooden  house,  all 
shutters  and  doors,  with  a  deep  verandah  going 
all  round  it.  A  Japanese  house,  yon  must 
know,  is  built  almost  entirely  of  wood  and 
paper,  but  the  paper  used  is  much  stronger 
than  ours,  being  made  from  the  bark  of  trees 
instead  of  rags.  At  the  door  ready  to  receive 
our  friend  is  her  eldest  daughter,  dressed  like 
her  mother  in  the  picture,  only  the  daughter 
wears  a  beautiful  holiday  costume  embroidered 
all  over  with  birds,  flowers,  and  fishe&  In  her 
hair  she  has  put  long  tortoise-shell  pins  and 
combs,  which  project  on  each  side  of  her  head. 
But  she  is  very  pretty  for  all  that,  with  bright 
sparkling  black  eyes,  red  lips,  and  white  teeth, 
and  she  cries  with  delight  as  she  rnns  to  kiss 
her  dear  mother. 

Behind  her  are  all  the  maids  and  men- 
servants,  dressed  in  holiday  oostume  also. 
After  the  first  greetings  are  over  they  escort 
the  lady  into  her  house,  and  you  will  notice 
that  the  travellers  take  off  their  wooden 
clogs — ^you  will  see  them  in  the  picture— on 
going  in,  as  the  Japanese  are  a  very  clean 
people;  their  floors  are  raised  all  round  the 
room,  like  a  Turkish  divan,  and  covered  with 
the  whitest  of  mats.  There  is  very  little 
furniture  in  the  rooms  except  lacquer-ware 
trays,  tiny  tables,  and  plenty  of  blue  china. 
In  a  comer  you  will  see  a  heap  of  mattresses 
and  soft  quilts;  which  they  spread  on  the 
white  mats  at  night  to  sleep  on,  and  then  oat 
comes  a  screen  which  is  placed  round  the 
mattresses ;  a  pretty  paper  lantern  is  hung  near 
which  sheds  a  soft  light  around^  and  our  httle 
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Japaoese  lady  thiakH  this  quite  as  nice  as  any 
Ebglisb  bedroom. 

Well,  after  the  travellers  and  their  friends 
have  taken  off  their  clog^,  the  lady — and  we 
hope  the  baby  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  being  ' 
taken  great  core  of  by  the  nurse — \a  conducted  | 
to  the  bathroom,  where  she  wilt  have  a  warm  : 
bath  prepared,  from  which  she  will  come  out 
looking  so  refreshed  after  her  travels  that  you 
would  hardly  know  her,  especially  as  ehe  puts 
OD  a  beautifully  embroidered  dress  like  her 
daughter's,  and  lots  of  tortoise-shell  combs  and 
pins  in  her  hair.  They  now  all  sit  down  on 
the  white  mats,  the  coloured  paper  lanterns 
are  lit,  and  little  laeiiuer  tables  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  on  which  the  servants  place 
fresh  fiflh,  sweet  cakes,  and  rice,  whilst  the 
ladies  drink  light-lookiug  Japanese  tea,  served 
in  the  tiny  blue  cups  you  see  so  often  now. 
In  the  tea  floats  some  povil,  and  cherry-blossoms 
instead  of  sugar.     Thf  men  will  take  sak^ — a 


brandy  made  of  rice — first,  and  the  tea  after- 
wards. When  they  have  all  eaten  and  drank 
enough,  the  tables  will  be  removed,  and  a 
number  of  singing  and  dancing  girls,  beauti- 
fully dressed  in  embroidered  clothe»r,  will  come 
in  and  range  themselves  at  ono  end  of  the 
room,  and  to  the  sound  of  native  guitars,  and 
a  very  nasal  accompaniment  of  voice,  they  will 
dance  and  sing  through  the  evening — ^most 
of  the  songs  being  a  welcome  home  to  our 
Japanese  lady. 

Now  I  think  we  will  say  good-bye  to  her 
and  the  baby  — long  since  in  dreanUand — having 
seen  them  safe  and  happy,  as  in  a  short  time 
they  will  all  be  comfortably  nestled  in  their 
soft  (juilts  for  the  night,  and  as  I  am  sure  this 
long  story  has  made  you  children  sleepy  too, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  your  own 
bye-byes. 


T.  D.  B. 
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RO-SES    AND    WASPS. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLK 

HE  chil-dren  were  so  hap-py!  Shall  I  tell 
you  why  ?  First,  I  must  tell  you  the  chil- 
dren were  Janey  and  Mau-rice,  two  lit-tle 
Lon-don-ers.  They  had  just  come  down  to 
spend  a  glad  month  in  the  coun-try.  It 
was  the  mid-die  of  June ;  bright,  beau-ti- 
ful  sum-mer  was  just  at  its  bright-est.  All 
the  flow-ers  gave  forth  their  sweet-est  scent, 
the  sky  seem-ed  al-ways  blue,  and  the  whole 
wide  world,  in  the  coun-try,  was  a  per-fect 
hea-ven  of  en-joy-ment  to  the  two  chil-dren. 

They  had  on-ly  come  down  the  e-ven-ing  be-fore,  and- 
al-though  they  tho-rough-ly  en-joy-ed  the  soft  still-ness 
and  the  fra-grant  air  of  the  coun-try,  af-ter  the  noise  and 
heat  of  the  great  town,  they  were  too  tir-ed  then  to  more 
than  have  a  la-zy  feel-ing  of  en-joy-ment,  as  they  drank 
the  de-li-cious  coun-try  milk,  and  ate  the  home-made 
bread  for  their  sup-per,  be-fore  they  put  their  lit-tle  heads 
on  their  pil-lows,  and  went  off  to  hap-py  child  dream- 
land. 

But  the  next  mom-ing  what  a  wak-ing  up  it  was! 
"  Are  we  real-ly  here  ?  "  anx-ious-ly  ask-ed  Janey  as  she 
a-woke.  '*I  can-not  be-lieve  it,"  and  she  rub-bed  her 
eyes. 
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**  Don't  be  so  sii-ly,"  an-swer-ed  Mau-rice ;  "  look  and 
lis-ten,  and  smell  the  nice  smells." 

Janey  was  sev-en,  and  Mau-rice  near-ly  six.  Pre-sent-ly 
nurse  threw  up  the  win-dow,  and  the  chil-dren  jump-ed 
from  their  beds  and  look-ed  put  up-on  the  bright  sum-mer 
morn-ing,  that  made  all  things  seem  beau-ti-fuL  The 
lawn  was  green,  and  soft  like  vel-vet,  with  spark-ling  dew, 
shin-ing  like  dia-monds,  here  and  there.  The  large  trees 
threw  long  sha-dows,  and  the  birds  hop-ped  mer-ri-ly 
a-bout  the  grass  close  un-der  the  chil-dren's  win-dow, 
ea-ger-ly  seek-ing  food  in  the  ear-ly  morn-ing.  The  flow-ers 
were  all  in  full  fresh  beau-ty  af-ter  the  short  plea-sant 
night,  and  the  laugh-ing  chil-dren  seem-ed  to  have  their 
glad  smiles  re-tum-ed  to  them  by  aU  the  hap-py  coun-try 
things  sur-round-ing  them.  They  heard  the  sound  of  the 
riv-er  down  be-low,  they  saw  the  cows  graz-ing  in  the 
-field  be-yond ;  the  whole  world  seem-ed  bathed  in  sun- 
shine and  hap-pi-ness. 

They  were  quick-ly  dress-ed,  had  break-fast-ed,  and 
were  out  to  run  a-bout  and  rev-el  in  the  coun-try  life  they 
were  go-ing  to  lead  for,  what  seem-ed  to  them,  a  long 
time,  a  whole  month,  of  hap-pi-ness ! 

How  the  chil-dren  were  wel-com-ed  by  the  an-i-mals 
a-bout  the  place!  The  dogs  came  and  wag-ged  their 
tails,  the  long-hair-ed  cats  purr-ed  and  rub-bed  them-selyes 
a-gainst  their  legs ;  the  par-rots,  who  liv-ed  in  the  con- 
ser-va-to-ry,  came  to  the  bars  of  their  cages  and  cluck-ed, 
in-vit-ing  the  chil-dren  to  scratch  their  heads,  and  ev-en 
the  lit-tle  ca-na-ries  seem-ed  anx-ious  to  sing  a  loud  song 
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of  wel-come.  Off  went  Janey  and  Mau-rice  to  the  yard, 
and  peep-ed  in-to  the  sta-bles  to  have  a  look  at  the  horses ; 
they  then  in-spect-ed  the  ducks  in  the  pond,  and  the  cocks 
and  hens  strut-ting  a-bout  near.  Then  through  the  kitch-en 
gar-den,  un-til  they  got  quite  to  the  fur-ther  end,  where 
ihey  found  the  pig-stye,  and  peep-ed  at  the  grunt-ing 
pigs.  The  sight  of  these  gra-ti-fied  the  chil-dren  ve-ry 
much — ^as  the  pigs  were  of  a  rare  kind,  "Prince  of 
Wales's  spot-ted  pigs" — ^they  were  ve-ry  ug-ly.  Janey 
con-fess-ed  she  was  ra4her  dis-ap-point-ed  in  them,  still, 
it  was  some-thing  to  have  seen  them. 

Then  down  from  the  kitch-en  gar-den  they  ran  past  a 
shrub-be-ry,  and  came  a-gain  up-on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house.  Now  they  flut-ter-ed  from  bed  to  bed  of 
flow-ers,  look-ing  at,  and  smell-ing  the  sweet  blos-soms; 
not  pick-ing;  no,  the  chil-dren  were  too  good  for  that. 
Ev-er-y  flow-er  seem-ed  new  and  won-der-fiil  to  these  two 
lit-tle  Lon-don-ers. 

"  Look,  Janey,"  cried  Mau-rice,  "  I  am  sure  I  have 
nev-er  seen  this  flow-er  be-fore,"  as  he  point-ed  to  one 
that  at-tract-ed  his  par-ti-cu-lar  at-ten-tion. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  fool-ish,  Mau-rice,"  an-swer-ed 
Janey.  "  Why,  that  is  a  cocks-comb,  quite  a  com-mon 
thing.  But  do  come  and  look  at  this  love-ly  rose-bush, 
grow-ing  on  the  bank,  cov-er-ed  with  the  pink-est  sweet-est 
roses  in  the  world.  Come,  you  sil-ly  lit-tle  boy,  you  know 
a  rose  when  you  see  it,  don't  you  ? " 

Mau-rice,  ra-ther  crest-fall-en,  followed  Janey  to 
the    rose-bush.     "Dear  me,"  said  that  lit-tle  la-dy,  "I 
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sup-pose  ro-ses  have  a  lot  of  ho-ney  in  them,  for  see  what 
a  num-ber  of  bees  there  are  ar-bout."  Mau-rice  hung  back 
a  lit-tle,  for  he  felt  a-fraid  at  the  sight  of  such  a  num-bei 
of  buzz-ing  wing-ed  crea-tures.  "  Come,  Mau-rice  dear," 
said  Janey,  "  don't  be  a-fraid,  bees  you  know  are  such 
good  and  use-fiil  things,  and  they  nev-er  hurt  you,  if  yon 
don't  hurt  them ;  come  close,  dear ! " 

The  chil-dren  drew  near  the  rose-bush,  la-den  with  its 
sweet  flow-ers,  but  a-las !  the  in-sects  which  sur-ronnd-ed 
it  were  wasps,  who  hap-pen-ed  to  have  made  a  nest 
with-in  the  bank.  They  re-sent-ed  the  ap-proach  of  the 
chil-dren,  and  as  Janey  caught  hold  of  a  branch,  to  bring 
the  ro-ses  on  it  near-er  to  her  face,  she  dis-tiirb-ed  two  oi 
three  wasps  who  were  bu-sy  feed-ing,  and  they  were  soon 
buzz-ing  in  her  hair.  The  chil-dren,  both  fright-en-ed, 
beat  their  hands  a-bout,  and  they  were  now  re-gu-lai-ly 
at-tack-ed  by  the  an-giy  wasps,  and  soon  bad-ly  stung. 
They  rush-ed  cry-ing  to  the  house,  and  it  was  not  be-foie 
much  oil  and  blue-bag  was  used  that  their  tears  were 
stop-ped.  Mau-rice  said,  "  It's  worse  not  to  know  a  wasp 
than  not  to  know  a  cocks-comb." 


UNDER   THE    LEAVES    SO    GREEN. 
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The       bir-dies  are  mer  -  ri  -  ly        sing  -  ing,  And      Min-nie     is    joy  -  ful  -  ly     swing  -  ing,    And 
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Hangs  the  swing  you  may      see  ;    And  the  breeze  a  sweet  o-dour     is  bring -ing.       Un-der    the    leaves    so 
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2. 

Hold  tight  to  the  ropes,  little  lady ; 

All  round  us  is  pleasant  and  shady, 

All  round  us  is  pleasant  and  shady  ; 
From  hence  we  will  not  go 
Where  the  hot  sunbeams  glow ; 

But  well  stay  in  the  grove,  little  lady, 
Under  the  leaves  so  green. 


3. 
You  swing  very  well  I  am  thinking, 
Your  eyes  as  you  rise  never  blinking. 
Your  eyes  as  you  rise  never  blinking. 

You  are  a  fearless  girl, 

Up  you  go  with  a  whirl, 
Then  come  down  where  the  birdies  are  drinking, 

Under  the  leaves  so  green. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Sir  Hurry  Lee'a  mutiS— The  NawTonDilluid  dog — Tnj  uid  his  Friend — Tha  wild  Indian  dof;— The  tUaj 
of  Oetert — The  Scotch  shepherd'a  child — Bob  takes  his  leave  of  the  public,  tnth  aome  pietly  nnei 


\TB.  HARRY  LEE,  of  Ditehley,  in 
Oxfordshire,  ancestor  of  the  late 
Earls  of  Lichfield,  had  a  mastiff 
which  guarded  the  house  and  the 
yard,  but  had  never  met  with  the  least  par- 
ticular attention  from  his  master.  In  short, 
he  was  not  a  favourite  dog,  and  was  retained 
for  his  utility  only,  and  not  from  any  partial 
regiird. 

One  night,  as  Sir  Harry  was  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  attended  by  his  /aithftU  valet, 
an  Italian,  the  mastiff  silently  followed  them 
up  stairs,  which  fae  had  never  been  known  to 
do  before,  and,  to  his  master's  astonishment, 
liresented  himself  in  the  bedroom.  Being 
deemed  an  inttader,  he  was  instantly  ordered 
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'  ,to  be  turned  out ;  which  being  complied  with, 
{  the  poor  animni  began  scratching  violently 
'  at  the  door,  and  howling  loudly  for  admission. 
\  The  servant  was  sent  to  drive  him  awa;.  Dis- 
j  couragement  could  not  check  his  intended 
I  labour  of  love:  he  returned  again,  and  was 
more  importunate  to  be  let  in  than  before. 

Sir  Harry,  weary  of  opposition,  thongh  «nr- 
prised  beyond  measure  at  the  dog's  qipucnt 
fondness  for  the  society  of  a  master  that  had 
never  shown  bim  the  least  kindness,  sad  wish- 
ing to  retire  to  rest,  bode  the  servant  open  the 
door,  that  they  might  see  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
This  done,  the  mastiff,  with  a  wag  of  the  tu\ 
and  a  look  of  affection  at  his  lord,  deliberately 
walked  up,  and  crawling  under  the  bed,  laid 
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himself  down,  as  if  desirona  to  tote  up  his 
night's  lodging  there. 

To  save  further  trouble,  and  not  from  any 
partiality  to  his  company,  this  indolgence  was 
allowed.  The  favourite  valet  withdrew,  and  all 
waa  etill.  About  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight, 
the  chamber-door  opened,  and  a  person  was 
heard  stepping  actosa  the  room.  Sir  Harry 
started  from  sleep :  the  dog  sprang  from  his 
covert,  and  seizing  the  unwelcome  disturber, 
fixed  him  to  the  spot. 

All  was  dark ;  Sir  Harry  lang  his  bell  in 
great  trepidation,  in  order  to  procure  a  light. 
The  person  who  was  pinned  to  the  floor  by  the 


courageous  mastiff  roared  for  assistance.  It  was 
found  to  ba  the  valet,  the  favourite  valet,  who 
little  expected  such  a  reception.  He  ende*- 
voured  to  apologise  for  his  intrusion,  and  to 
make  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take 
this  step  appear  plausible:  but  the  importunity 
of  the  dog,  the  time,  the  place,  the  manner  of 
the  valet,  raised  suspicions  in  Sir  Harry's  mind, 
and  he  determined  to  refer  the  investigation  of 
the  business  to  a  magistrate. 

The  perfidious  Italian,  alternately  terrified 
by  the  dread  of  punishment  and  soothed  by  the 
hopes  of  pardon,  at  length  confessed,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  murder  his  master,  and  then  to 


rob  the  house.  This  diabolical  design  was  frus- 
trated solely  by  the  instinctive  attachment  of 
the  dog  to  his  master,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  dii-ected  on  this  occasion  by  an  interference 
of  Providence.  How  else  could  the  poor  a-niTnu.! 
know  the  meditated  assassination  !  How  else 
could  he  have  learned  to  submit  to  injury  and 
insult  for  his  well-meant  services,  and  finally  to 
seize  and  detain  a  person,  who  it  is  probable  had 
Bhown  bim  more  kindness  than  his  owner  bad 
ever  donet  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and 
intricate.  It  may  be  impossible  to  reason  on 
Rucb  a  topic ;  but  the  facts  are  indisputable.  A 
full-length  picture  of  Sir  Harry,  with  the  mas- 
tiff by  bis  side,  and  the  words,  "  More  faithful 
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than  favoured,"  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  family 
seat  of  Ditchley,  and  will  be  a  lasting  memorial 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  master  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  dog. 


One  day,  as  a  girl  was  amusing  herself 
with  an  infant  at  Aston's  Quay,  near  Carlisle 
Bridge,  Dublin,  and  was  sportively  toying  with 
the  child,  it  made  a  sudden  spring  from  her 
arms,  and  in  an  instant  fell  into  the  Liffey. 
The  screaming  nurse  and  at^ous  spectators 
saw  the  water  close  over  the  child,  and  con- 
ceived that  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  A 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  had  been  accidentally 
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I  with  his  mftster,  sprang  forward  to  the 
wall,  and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  ripple  in  the 
water,  made  by  the  child's  descent.  At  the 
same  instant  the  child  reappeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  current,  and  the  dog  sprang  forward  to 
the  edge  of  the  water.     Whilst  the  animal  was 


descending,  the  child  again  sunk,  and  the  faith- 
ful   creature    was    seen   aoxioaHly  Bwimmiiig 
round  and  round  the  spot  where  it  had  disap- 
peared.    Once  more  the  child  rose  to  the  eot 
face ;  the  dog  seized  him,  and  with  a  firm  bat 
gentle  pressure  bore  him  to  land  without  in  jury- 
Meanwhile,  a  gentleman 
arrived,  who,  on  inquiiy 
into  the  circamstaiice);  of 
the  transaction,  exhibited 
strong  marks  of  sensibi- 
lity and  feeling  towards 
the  child,  and  <^  admin- 
tion  for  the  dog  that  had 
rescued  hi""  from  death. 
The  person  who  had  re- 
moved the  babe  from  the 
dog  turned  to  show  the 
infant  to  this  gentleman, 
iiown  features  of  his  ovn 
1  surprise  struck  him  mat«. 
Ities,  and  fondly  kissed  his 
embraces  on  the  dog,  sod 
|500  guineas)    if   he  would 
bat  the  owner   of  the  dog 
tion  for  the  useful  crealun 
1  whatever. 

at  an  inn  in  St.  Alban's 
vriag  with  him  a  favourite 
ive  of  losing  him  in  London, 
landlord,  promising  to  pay 
'e  board  on  his  return,  in 
I  or  less.     During  several 
vas  kept  chained,  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  superiu- 
tendence  of  his  new  mas- 
ter ;  he  was  then  left  al 
liberty  to  range  the  pub- 
lic   yard    at    large  with 
others.     There  was  om 
amongst  his   companions 
which    chose   to  act  tb« 
tyrant,     and     ftequently 
■esaulted  and  bit  poor  Tray  unmercifully.     The  latter  submitted  with  admirable  ft^beuanee 
for  some  time,  but  his  patience  being  exhaasted,  and  oppression  becoming  daily  more  irlcstme, 
ho  quietly  took  his  departure.     After  an  absence  of  several  days,  be  returned  in  company  with 
a  lai^e  Newfoundland  dog,  made  up  directly  to  his  tyrannical  comrade,  and,  so  assisted,  verv 
nearly  put  him   to   death.     The   stranger   then  retired,   and   was   seen   no   more,  and  Tnr 
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remAined  unmolested  until 
landlord  naturally  mention 
the  subject  of  general  conve 
it  with  much  astonislunent 
dog  must  have  travelled  in 
ill-treatment,  and  to  solicit  t 
had  been  the  companion  of  h 
in  punishing  the  aggressor. 
OD  arriving  at  his  house  ii 
into  particulars,  he  found, 
prise  and  some  uneasineHs  \ 
Tray  alone;  by  the  two  dogs, 
and  by  the  Newfoundland 
days,  coming  back  again  fool 


In  the  neighbourhood  of 

lived  a  person  whose  name  ^ 

son  of  a   Frenchman,   wbo, 

Mantes,   had,  with   many   < 

cotmtry.     He    possessed  a  ] 

tains  (which  cross  a  part  of 

the  State  of  New  York),  an 

enormous  chain  abounding 

in    deer    and    other    wild 

animals.       One    day    the 

youngest   of    Le    Fevre's 

childreu,    who  was    about 

four  years  old,  disappeared 

early  in  the  momiiiLg.    The 

f ami  ly  .after  a  partial  search, 

becoming  alarmed,  had  re- 

oonrse  to  the  assistance  of 

some  neighbours.  These 
separated  into  parties,  and 
explored     the     woods     in 

every  direction,  bat  without  success.  Next  day  the  search  was  renewed,  bnt  with  no-  better 
result.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress,  Tewenissa,  a  native  Indian  from  Anaguaga,  on  the- 
eastem  branch  of  tbe  river  Susquehannafa,  wbo  happened  to  be  journeying  in  that  quarter, 
accompanied  by  bis  dog  Otiiab,  happily  went  into  the  bouse  of  the  planter  with  the  design 
of  reposing  himself.  Observing  tbe  distress  of  the  family,  and  being  informed  of  tbe  circuqi- 
stances,  be  requested  that  the  shoes  and  stockings  last  worn  by  tbe  child  should  be  brought 
to  him.  He  then  ordered  bis  dog  to  smell  tbem ;  and  taking  the  house  for  a  centre,  described 
a  semicircle  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  urging  the  dog  to  find  out  tbe  scent.  They  bad  not  gone 
far  before  tbe  sagacious  animal  began  to  bark.  Tbe  track  was  followed  up  by  the  dog  with  still 
louder  baying,  till  at  last,  darting  off  at  full  speed,  be  was  lost  in  tbe  thickness  of  the  woods. 
Half  an  hour  after  tbey  saw  him  returning.  His  countenance  was  animated,  bearing  even  an 
expression  of  joy;  it  was  evident  be  had  found  tbe  child — bnt  was  be  dead  or  alive  I  This  was 
a  moment  of  cruel  suspense,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance.  The  Indian  followed  bis  dog,  an4 
the  excellent  animal  quickly  conducted  him  to  the  lost  child,  wbo  was  found  unharmed  lying  at 
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the  foot  of  a  great  tree.  Tewenissa  took  him  in 
his  aims,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  dis- 
tressed parents  and  their  friends,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  advance  with  the  same  speed.  He 
then  restored  little  Derick  to  his  father  and 
mother,  who  ran  to  meet  him,  when  a  scene  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude  ensued,  which  may 
be  easier  felt  than  described.  The  child  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  but  by  means 
of  a  little  care,  he  was  in  a  short  time  restored 
to  his  usual  vigour. 


In  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  a  high 
mountain  in  Wales,  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Llewellyn,  son-in-law  to  Sing  John,  had  a 
residence  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  king,  it 
is  said,  had  presented  him  with  one  of  the  finest 
greyhounds  in  England,  named  Gelert.  In  the 
year  1205,  Llewellyn  one  day,  on  going  out  to 
hunt,  called  all  his  dogs  together,  but  his 
favourite  greyhound  was  missing,  and  nowhere 
to  be  found.  He  blew  his  horn  as  a  signal  for 
the  chase,  and  still  Gelert  came  not.  Llewellyn 
was  much  disconcerted  at  the  heedlessness  of 
his  favourite,  but  at  length  pursued  the  chase 
without  him.  For  want  of  Gelert,  the  sport 
was  limited ;  and  getting  tired,  Llewellyn 
retired  home  at  an  early  hour,  when  the  first 
object  that  presented  itself  to  him  at  his 
castle  gate  was  Gelert,  who  bounded  with 
his  usual  transport  to  meet  his  master,  having  . 
his  lips  besmeared  with  blood.  Llewellyn 
gazed  with  surprise  at  the  unusual  appearance 
of  his  dog. 

On  going  into  the  apartment  where  he  had 
left  his  infant  son  and  heir  asleep,  he  found 
the  bed-clothes  all  in  confusion,  the  cover  rent, 
and  stained  with  blood.  He  called  on  his  child^ 
but  no  answer  was  made,  from  which  he  hastily 
concluded  that  the  dog  must  have  devoured 
him ;  and,  giving  vent  to  his  rage,  plunged  his 
sword  to  the  hilt  in  Gelert's  side.  The  noble 
animal  fell  at  his  feet,  uttering  a  dying  yell 
which  awoke  the  infant,  who  was  sleeping  be- 
neath a  mingled  heap  of  the  bed-clothes,  while 
beneath  the  bed  lay  a  great  wolf  covered  with 
gore,  which  the  faithful  and  gallant  hound  had 
destroyed.  Llewellyn,  smitten  with  sorrow  and 
remorse  for  the  rash  and  frantic  deed  which  had 
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deprived  him  of  so  faithful  an  animal,  caused 
an  elegant  marble  monument,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  to  be  erected  over  the  spot 
where  Gelert  was  buried,  to  comniemorate  his 
fidelity  and  unhappy  fate.  The  place,  to  this 
day,  is  called  Beth-Gelert,  or  the  Grave  of  the 
Greyhound. 


The  valleys,  or  glens,  as  they  are  called  bj 
the  natives,  which  intersect  the  Grampians,  a 
ridge  of  rocky  and  precipitous  mountains  m  tho 
northern  part  of  Scotland,  are  chiefiy  inhabited 
by  shepherds.  As  the  pastures  over  which  each 
flock  is  permitted  to  range  extend  many  miles 
in  every  direction,  the  shepherd  never  has  a 
view  of  his  whole  flock  at  once,  except  when  it 
is  collected  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  shearing. 
His  occupation  is  to  make  daily  visits  to  the 
different  extremities  of  his  pastures  in  succes- 
sion, and  to  turn  back  by  means  of  his  dog  any 
stragglers  that  may  be  approaching  the  bound- 
aries of  his  neighbours. 

In  one  of  these  excursions,  a  shepherd  hap- 
pened to  carry  along  with  him  one  of  his 
children,  an  infant  about  three  years  old.  After 
traversing  his  pastures  for  some  time,  attended 
by  his  dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  ascending  a  summit  at  some 
distance,  to  have  a  more  extensive  view  of  his 
range.  As  the  ascent  was  too  fatiguing  for  his 
child,  he  left  him  on  a  small  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  strict  injunctions  not  to  stir  from  it 
till  his  return.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
gained  the  summit,  when  the  horizon  was  sud- 
denly darkened  by  one  of  those  impenetrable 
mists  which  frequently  descend  so  rapidly 
amidst  these  mountains,  as,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  almost  to^tum  day  into  night. 
The  anxious  father  instantly  hastened  back  to 
find  his  child ;  but,  owing  to  the  unusual  dark- 
ness and  his  own  trepidation,  he  unfortimatelj 
missed  his  way  in  the  descent.  After  a  fruitless 
search  of  many  hours  amongst  the  dangeroQS 
morasses  and  cataracts  with  which  these  motm- 
tains  abound,  he  was  at  length  overtaken  bj 
night.  Still  wandering  on  without  knowing 
whither,  he  at  length  came  to  the  verge  of  the 
mist,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  discovered 
that  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Taller, 
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ud  WAS  nov  within  a  short  distance  of  hia 
•ottage.  To  renew  the  search  that  night  was 
equally  fmitleaa  and  dangerous.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  return  home,  having  lost  both 
his  child,  and  his  dog,  which  had  attended  bim 
faithfully  for  years. 


Next  morning  by  daybreak,  the  ahapherd, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  his  aeighbonrs,  set 
out  again  to  seek  his  child ;  bat,  after  a  day 
spent  in  fruitless  fatigue,  he  was  at  last  oom- 
pelled  by  the  approach  of  night  to  descend 
from  the  mountain.     On  returning  to  his  cot- 


tage, he  found  that  the  dog  which  he  had  lost 
the  day  before  had  been  home,  and,  on  receiving 
a  piece  of  cake,  hud  instantly  gone  oS  again. 
For  several  successive  days  the  shepherd  re- 
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newed  the  search  for  his  child,  and  still,  on 

returning  in  the  evening  disappointed  to  his 
cottage,  he  found  that  the  dog  had  been  there, 
and,  on  receiving  his  usual  allowance  of  cake, 
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had  instantly  disappeared.  Struck  with  this 
singular  circumstance,  he  remained  at  home  one 
day,  and  when  the  dog,  as  usual,  departed  with 
his  piece  of  cake,  he  resolved  to  follow  him,  and 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  strange  procedure. 
The  dog  led  the  way  to  a  cataract  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  the  spot  where  the  shepherd  had 
left  his  child.  The  banks  of  the  waterfall 
almost  joined  at  the  top,  yet,  separated  by  an 
abyss  of  immense  depth,  presented  that  abrupt 
appearance  which  so  often  astonishes  and  appals 
the  traveller  amidst  the  Grampian  mountains, 
and  indicates  that  these  stupendous  chasms 
were  not  the  silent  work  of  time,  but  the 
sudden  effect  of  some  violent  convulsion  of 
the  earth.  Down  one  of  these  rugged  and 
almost  perpendicular  descents  the  dog,  without 
hesitation,  made  his  way,  and  at  last  disap- 
peared in  a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
almost  upon  a  level  with  the  torrent.  The 
shepherd  with  difficulty  followed ;  but,  on  en- 
tering the  cave,  what  were  his  emotions,  when 
he  beheld  his  infant  eating  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  cake  which  the  dog  had  just  brought 
him,  while  the  faithful  animal  stood  by,  eyeing 
his  young  charge  with  the  utmost  complacence  ! 
From  the  situation  in  which  the  child  was 
found,  it  appeared  that  he  had  wandered  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  either  fallen  or 
scrambled  down  till  he  reached  the  cave,  which 
the  dread  of  the  torrent  had  afterwards  pre- 
vented him  from  quitting.  The  dog,  by  means 
of  his  scent,  had  traced  him  to  the  spot,  and 
afterwards  prevented  him  from  starving  by 
giving  up  to  him  his  own  daily  allowance.  He 
appears  never  to  havp  quitted  the  child  by  night 
or  day,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  for 
its  food,  and  then  he  was  always  seen  running 
at  full  speed  to  and  from  the  cottage. 


« 

These  anecdotes  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  my  memory,  and,  I  trust,  will  find  their 
way  to  every  feeling  heart.  I  well  remember 
too,  that  my  master  frequently  instituted  a 
comparison  between  me  and  another  faithful 
animal,  which,  by  nearly  similar  means,  saved 
his  owner  from  a  watery  grave  ;^  but  as  his 

'  As  Bob  has  Blightly  passed  over  this  interesting 
incident,  so  nearly  parallel  to  his  own  achievement,  we 
give  it  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Beattie,   in  his  Disserta- 
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lingering  death  in  a  coal-pit  was  much  more 
dreadful  in  apprehension  than  Rinking  at  once 
into  the  stream,  he  always  expressed  his  superior 
thankfulness  to  Providence  and  his  gratitude  to 
me,  its  humble  instrument,  in  rescuing  him  from 
a  living  tomb. 

Having  now  no  further  services  to  perform 
than  the  reciprocal  interchanges  of  duty  and 
love,  and  being  too  far  advanced  in  years  to 
render  active  exertions  possible,  even  if  they 
were  demanded,  the  reader  can  know  little  more 
of  Bob,  than  that  he  lived  to  such  an  age,  and 
that,  when  he  was  no  more,  the  tear  of  affection 
bedewed  his  verdant  grave.  I  therefore  take  a 
respectful  and  final  leave  of  the  public ;  but  in 
order  still  further  to  benefit  my  kind,  I  borrow 
the  subsequent  beautiful  lines  from  the  Gleaner {^ 
which  I  have  often  heard  repeated  in  the  family, 
in  order  to  inculcate  a  love  of  animals  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  dogs  in  particular. 

How  oft  some  hero  of  the  canine  kind, 

A  Ceesar,  '*  gailtless  of  his  conntiy's  blood  ;** 

A  blameless  Pompey,  though  for  power  design'd, 
Intrepid  champion  of  the  oppress'd  has  stood ! 

Now  snatch'd  a  friend  from  the  assassin's  steel. 
From  raging  fire,  or  from  the  whelming  ware ; 

Now  taught  the  haughty  rational  to  feel. 
The  bold  to  fear,  the  coward  to  be  brare. 

Thou  animal  sublime,  we  human  call. 

Who  deeui'st  these  attributes  but  instinct's  sway, 

Thyself  sole-reasoning  tyrant  of  the  ball. 
The  rest,  thy  slaves  to  tremble  and  obey : 

Virtues  in  thee  are  instincts  in  the  brute ; 

Yet  in  these  instincts,  proud  one !  may  st  thou  find 
Plain,  honest  ailments,  which  oft  confute 

The  subtlest  maxims  of  thy  soaring  mind. 


tions  :  '*  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Irrine,  wLu  lived 
near  Aberdeen,  and  who  died  about  1778,  in  waUdng 
across  the  river  Dee  when  ic  was  frozen,  the  ice  gare 
way  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  down  he  sunk ;  but 
kept  himself  from  being  carried  away  in  the  cazTent 
by  grasping  his  gun,  which  had  fallen  athwart  the 
opening.  A  dog,  who  attended  him,  after  many  frnit- 
less  attempts  to  rescue  his  master,  ran  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  took  hold  of  the  coat  of  the  first  penon 
he  met.  The  man,  alarmed,  would  have  disenga^ 
himself ;  but  the  dog  regard^  him  with  a  look  so  kmd 
and  so  significant,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  him  along 
with  so  gentle  a  violence,  that  he  began  to  think  then 
might  be  something  extraordinary  in  the  case,  and 
suffered  himself  to  oe  conducted  hy  the  animal,  who 
brought  him  to  his  master  in  time  to  save  his  life ! 
Was  there  not  here  both  memory  and  recoUectiofi 
guided  by  experience,  and  bv  what  in  a  human  creaton 
we  should  not  scruple  to  call  good  sense  f  Ko ;  ratlur 
let  us  say,  that  here  was  an  interposition  of  Heavni, 
who,  having  thought  fit  to  employ  the  animal  as  an  in- 
strument of  his  deliverance,  was  pleased  to  qualify  kiin 
for  it  by  a  supernatural  impulse.'^         *  Mr.  Pratt 
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Art  tlioa  in  doable  and  vroaldst  thun  traly  know 
Hair  (u  thou  vittuonB  instincta  may  extend  T 

Chu-  and  Poropey  at  thy  Teet  can  ihoir 
"^'  — tneasared  duties  of  a  faitUfnl  friend. 


Hut  thoa  e'er  foUow'd  Trieiid  with  atepa  more  true  t 

With  nobler  courage  host  thou  met  llie  foe  t 
And  if  tbat  friend  in  anger  left  thy  view, 

Haat  thon  ao  felt  the  reconciling  glow  I 
Or  if  thou  hist,  0  tell  me  I  haiit  thon  borne 

Inmlt  onmerited,  stdpes  nndeserved  t 
And  didst  thou  both  ic  meek  lubmisaion  mourn, 

Ai  if  thoQ  only  hadat  from  duty  swerved  I 
Or,  if  new  proofs  thy  tyranny  demands, 

Wouldat  thou  see  lova  o'er  all  those  stripes  prevail  1 
Lo  !  the  poor  dog  still  licks  thy  barb'rous  hands, 

Vhea  strength  end  nature,  all  bnt  focdnees,  bil. 
E'en  the  mute  ass  thy  stoic  pride  contsmns, 

'Who  meekly  bears  each  varied  niKik  of  scorn  , 
E'en  he  might  teach  the  Christian,  who  contemns. 

Lessons  of  patience  might  thj  soul  adorn. 
Of  all  the  boasted  eonqnesta  thou  bast  mads 

By  flood  or  field,  the  gentlest  and  the  best 
Is  in  the  dog,  the  generous  dog,  display'd  ; 

For,  ah  1  what  vutnes  glow  withia  his  breast  t 
Through  life  the  same,  in  sooshins  and  in  storms. 

At  once  his  lord's  protector  and  his  guide. 
Shapes  to  his  wishes,  to  his  wants  conHirnui, 

His  slave,  bis  friend,  hia  pastime,  and  bis  pride. 
Eiccll'd,  perchance,  in  dignity  and  grace. 

Or  on  the  peacefnl  or  th'  embattleil  plain  ; 
Vet,  ob  !  wbat  attributes  supply  their  place, 

Wliich  nor  provoke  the  spnt  nor  ask  the  rein  1 


:r  sleeps  he  takes  hi*  lonnds, 
lineas  bis  sole  delight ; 
.  whose  watch-bark  sounds 

To  awe  the  rude  diatorben  of  the  night. 
Monarch  himself,  meanwhile,  of  some  fair  flock, 

A  meek,  mild  people,  who  bis  rule  obey  ; 
And  while  the  shepherd  slumbers  on  the  rock. 

Or  in  the  vale,  nor  sheep  nor  lambs  shall  stray. 
Yes,  mighty  lord  of  all  tbat  more  below. 

Without  thy  dog,  how  vain  the  temped  steel. 
Thy  fate-winged  bullet,  and  thy  plastic  bow. 

And  all  thy  arts  to  couqoer  and  to  kill  t 
Withoat  bis  aid,  say,  haw  wouldat  thou  oppose 

The  noontide  ruffian,  and  the  midjiioht  thief  T 
Eutbrall'd  on  eveir  aide  by  dangerous  foes. 

Who  bnt  tby  faithful  dog  could  bring  relieCT 
But  wouldst  thon  see  sa  instance  yet  more  dear, 

A  touch  more  rare — thy  dog  may  still  aOord 
The  example  high — go  read  it  on  the  bier ; 

If  chance  some  canine  friend  survives  hia  lold. 
A  while  survives  his  latest  dues  to  pay. 

Beyond  the  srave  his  gratitude  to  prove, 
Uosn  out  his  life  in  slow  but  sure  decay. 

Martyr  sublime  of  friendship  and  of  lore. 
From  bim  who  drives  the  pilferer  from  the  gate, 

To  him  who  leads  the  eyeless  to  the  door, 
All  prove,  without  the  dog,  how  weak  the  great, 

And  with  that  constant  friend,  how  strong  the  poor  I 
Then  grateful  own  the  dog's  unrivall'd  clainl^ 

A  claini  not  e'en  the  lion  can  dispate. 
The  proud  usurper  of  another's  fame  ; 

The  gen'rous  dog  shall  be  the  khigly  brute  I 


(Conclusion.) 


PICTURE    PAGE    WANTING    WORDS.    (FOR    PRIZE    STORY.) 


THE    COMING   OF    SPEING. 

(These  two  Prize  Poema  are  ao  excepUondUy  good,  the  Ediior  thinke  them  worthy  of  T^li^akkn,) 


FIBST  PRIZE  POEM.— Prizes  ofEered  in  February  Number.— Jack  M.  Burtok  (11), 

Walton  ffall,  BUtcUey^  Bucks.     (Without  assistance.) 


OARY  Winter,  stem  and  dread, 
A  crown  of  frost  upon  his  head. 
Triumphant  reigned  o'er  all  the  huid, 

With  iron  hand. 

He  laughed  aloud,  with  glee  and  mirth, 
«  Tm  long/'  said  he,  *'  of  all  the  earth, 
1  nip  each  flower,  and  pinch  each  plant. 

Whene'er  I  want. 

**  In  starring  birds  great  fun  I  find. 
The  ponds  in  icj  chains  I  bind, 
And  no  one  daros  to  hinder  me ; " 

So  boasted  he. 

But  as  he  spoke  a  lovely  sprite, 

With  blooming  cheeks,  and  tresses  bright. 

Clothed  in  a  glittering  robe  of  green, 

And  silver  sheen, 

Approached,  and  with  a  fearless  face, 
Said  she,  '*  Proud,  cruel  king,  give  place, 
Your  reign  is  o'er,  you  must  not  stay; 

So  haste  away." 

Up  rose  the  monarch,  fierce  and  proud, 
He  shook  his  fist,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  How  dare  you  spirit  small  and  weak, 

So  boldly  speak ! 

''  I  laugh  at  your  commands,  slight  maid, 
Of  you  I'm  not  at  all  afraid, 


So  spirit  try  to  conquer  me." 

**  I  will,"  said  she. 

And  with  a  movement  full  of  grace, 
She  softly  breathed  upon  his  face. 
Old  Winter,  rising  with  a  cry, 

Hasted  to  fly. 

And  as  he  fled,  the  ice  and  snow 
Began  to  shake  and  quiver  so, 
And  full  of  rage  and  angry  fears, 

Shed  trembling  tears. 

Spring  touched  the  ponds  with  gentle  hands, 
Ajid  freed  them  from  their  icy  bands. 
Then  smiling  on  the  frozen  earth. 

Softened  the  turf. 

And  gaily  laughed  the  merry  sprite. 
The  air  grew  warm,  the  sun  shone  bright, 
Each  tree,  each  flower,  each  herb,  each  shrub, 

Began  to  bud. 

Now  peace  and  beauty  reign  around, 
Sweet  flowers  and  grasses  deck  the  ground. 
And  all  the  woods  and  copses  sing 

In  praise  of  Spring. 

Oh  may  we,  like  this  season  bright, 
Be  filled  with  pure  and  holy  light ; 
May  we  be  gentle,  good  and  gay, 

By  night  and  day  ! 


BEOOND  PRIZE  POEM.— Una  Muriel  Haiqh  (8),  Ivy  Lodge,  Waltner  HiU,  Deal. 

(Without  assistance.) 


[•j^7"INTER  is  passing. 
Passing  away 
And  I  am  rejoicing, 

Rejoicing  to-day  ; 

For  fair  Spring  is  coming, 

Is  coming  so  bright. 

With  her  sweet-scented  violets. 

And  snowdrops  so  white. 

The  primroses  yellow, 
So  yellow  are  seen, 
The  earth  is  fresh  robed 
In  a  bright  coat  of  green ; 
The  birds  are  all  singing 
Their  merriest  lay, 
For  Spring,  happy  Spring, 
Is  now  far  on  her  way. 

The  earth  has  awakened. 
Awakened  at  length ; 
The  sunshine  is  coming 
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With  power  and  with  strength  j 

The  sky  is  as  blue 

As  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

And  the  young  hearts  of  children 

Are  brimful  of  glee. 

For  we  love  thee,  fair  Spring, 
With  thy  many  bright  hours, 
Thy  hum  of  rejoicing 
From  birds  and  from  flowers, 
For  thou  dost  to  the  little  ones 
Happiness  bring, 
And  therefore  we  love  thee, 
0  beautiful  Spring  1 

May  we  in  this  the  Spring-time  of  our  days. 

Sow  the  good  seed  of  many  holy  ways, 

That  when  the  harvest  of  the  world  shall  come. 

We  may  be  gathered  to  a  better  home, 

And  carried  on  the  angel  reaper's  wing 

To  that  bright  land  where  'tis  eternal  Spring. 


PUZZLES. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

1 .  An  English  county. 

2.  Plausible. 

3.  Force. 

4.  A  town  in  Italy. 

5.  A  reptile. 

6.  StifE. 

7.  A  Spanish  river. 

8.  To  conceal. 

My  primals  name  a  Greek  philosopher. 
My  finals  name  a  Greek  historian. 

2. 

1.  A  fish. 

2.  Grief. 

3.  A  mountain  in  Greece. 

4.  A  deed. 

5.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
My  primals  and  finals  read  downwards  name 

two  poets. 

NUMERICAL  CHARADE. 

I  am  a  word  of  six  letters. 
My  1,  2,  3  is  short  for  a  girl's  name. 
My  1,  2,  3,  4  is  to  run. 


My  2,  3,  4  is  mean. 

My. 2,  3  is  behold. 

My  2,  3,  4,  5  is  a  well-known  gentleman. 

My  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  is  the  comparative  of  my  2, 3  4. 

My  3,  4,  5  is  to  be  indebted. 

My  4,  5  is  a  plural  pronoun. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1. 

See  an  instrument  of  music  here, 
Behead  me,  and  I  am  very  queer. 

2. 

.  An  estate  behead,  and  you  will  see 

A  part  of  all  humanity. 
I 

3. 

I  Curtail  an  island,  and  you  will,  I  think, 
Get  something  much  used  in  making  a  drinh. 

ENIGMA. 

Around,  around,  around,  with  many  a  varied 
sound, 

I  pass  along  the  street ; 
Beheaded,  I  am  found  to  run  along  the  grotind, 

At  every  body's  feet. 


.••/vrv^y 


a<s^® 


ANSWEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  160. 


LETTERED  CHARADES. 

1.  Siberia.  2.  Tapestry. 

BURIED  RIVERS. 

1.  Obi.     2.  Po.     3.  Wye.    4.  Ouse.     6.  Dwina. 

6.  Ebro. 
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ENIGMAS. 

1.  Water-proof.        2.  A  splinter  in  the  finger. 

HIDDEN  PROVERBS. 
1. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained. 

2. 
A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 


THE    LOST    CHILDEEN. 


Bt  lord   BKABOURNE,  Aullior  af  "Vnclt  Jot'a  Sloria,"  dx. 


CHAPTER  III. 

N  fin  iustant,  whom  should  he  Gee 

standing  by  his  aide  but  the  little  elf 

who  had  been  clad  in  yellow,  and 

who,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth 

tiptoe,  to  be  as  near  the  old 

'a  ear  as  possible,  whispered  to  him  in  an 
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audible  voice,  "  Boot-jtick's  the  word  ;  try  him 
with  Boot-jack,"  and  immediately  di  sap  inured 
Thisseemed  very  strange  to  our  friend,  but  Iks  tile 
elves  had  never  failed  him  before,  he  felt  that 
he  could  do  no  less  than  follow  the  advice  now 
given  him.  Accordingly,  lu  spite  of  the  in* 
creased  and  awful  roaring  and  threatening  b|j- 
pearance  of  the  grumgriffin,  he  advanced  boldly 


The  Lost  Children. 


towards  it,  and  as  he  did  so,  pronounced  in  a 
clear  and  firm  voice  the  word  which  he  had 
just  been  told  to  try.  The  effect  was  strange, 
but  instantaneous.  No  sooner  had  the  word 
"boot- jack"  been  uttered  than  the  creature 
gave  one  wild  cry  of  rage,  pain,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  immediately  afterwards  disappeared, 
leaving  the  passage  open  for  our  friend  to 
advance.  Of  this  he  immediately  took  advan- 
tage, and  walked  boldly  into  the  cave. 

A  small  room  paved  with  brick-coloured 
tiles  lay  before  him,  and  it  seemed  so  dark  to 
his  eyes,  after  just  coming  out  of  the  bright 
sunshine,  that  at  first  he  could  distinguish 
nothing.  So  he  groped  his  way  slowly  along, 
until  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light, 
and  then  he  saw  that  there  was  a  door  im- 
mediately before  him  with  a  large  brass  handle. 
He  took  hold  of  this,  and  opening  the  door 
passed  through  into  another  room;  tiled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  It  was  a  much 
larger  room  though,  and  had  a  fireplace  at  the 
far  end,  on  his  left  hand  as  he  entered,  in  which 
was  burning  a  fire,  and  on  the  fire  was  a  large 
iron  pot.  Between  him  and  the  fire,  though, 
there  were  objects  which  attracted  his  attention 
at  once.  Seated  on  forms  along  the  wall  were 
several  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  different 
sizes.  They  each  sat  opposite  a  little  niche  in 
the  wall  behind  them,  or  rather,  each  sat  half 
in  the  niche  and  half  on  the  form,  which  was 
fixed  to  the  wall ;  and  in  front  of  the  children, 
about  on  a  level  with  their  breasts,  ran  that 
which  appeared  to  the  old  man  to  be  a  long 
log  of  wood,  but  which,  on  looking  more 
closely,  he  discovered  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  trough.  At  the  end  of  this  stood 
a  dwarf,  somewhat  bigger  than  the  two  he  had 
met  in  the  ravine,  and  with  a  more  pleasant 
countenance.  He  was  pouring  some  very  nice- 
looking  soup  into  the  trough  as  our  old  friend 
came  in,  and  looked  up  quite  astonished  at 
seeing  a  stranger. 

**  Gambery  attle  den  pary  mosto  con  slapogy  1 " 
he  cried  out — but  T  am  forgetting  that  you  chil- 
dren don't  understand  the  dwarf  language, 
which  I  only  learnt  myself,  accidentally,  from  a 
rabbit  who  had  been  turnspit  in  a  dwarf's 
family  on  the  Kent  chalk  hills,  and  afterwards 
set  up  as  a  teacher  of  languages  in  a  large 
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rabbits'  earth  called  "  the  sandpit.** — ^What  the 
dwarf's  words  meant  was  very  simple :  "  How 
in  the  name  of  goodness  did  you  come  here, 
grandfather  f  " 

Every  dwarf  who  is  at  all  respectable  calk 
any  old  man  he  meets  "grandfather,"  as  a 
token  of  respect,  and  this  at  once  showed  that 
this  particular  dwarf  was  not  of  a  savage  or 
wicked  temper,  although,  being  the  serrant 
of  the  ogre,  he  had  some  odd  things  to  do. 

The  old  man,  though  he  could  speak  no 
language  but  his  own,  which  he  had  hitherto 
found  quite  sufficient,  perceived  by  the  mamier 
of  the  dwarf  that  he  was  expressing  surprise 
at  his  appearance  there,  and  consequently 
answered  quite  right. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  with  a  bow  as  usual,  for, 
as  you  will  have  seen  by  this  time,  he  was  a 
very  civil  old  man :  "  Sir,  I  be  oome  to  look 
after  my  children." 

The  dwarf  gravely  bowed  his  head,  and  said, 
in  excellent  j^iglish, 

"  All  right :  look  round  if  you  please,  since 
you  could  not  have  obtained  entrance  here  save 
by  the  password,  and  permission  of  our  great 
king  Grumblesneezer." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  Tis  all  right, 
though  master  Humblesqueezer  wasn't  very 
ready  with  his  word — ^but  'tis  all  right.  Only 
I  don't  see  my  babes  here — ^though  you  have  a 
power  of  children  here,  surely.  What  be  they, 
and  where  do  they  come  from  %  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  dwarf  gravely,  "  I  know- 
not  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but  since  yoa 
could  not  be  here  without  the  king's  leave,  I 
suppose  you  may  be  told  everything.  In  these 
caves  the  great  ogre  keeps  those  mortals  for 
whom  he  has  no  present  need,  or  who  are  not 
yet  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  be  intends 
them.  As  these  are  not  numerous,  I  am  able 
to  take  care  of  the  whole  place,  and  my  duties 
are  easy.  The  room  you  are  now  in  is  called 
the  f  atting-room,  and  the  ^yq  children  you  see 
here  are  all  in  the  last  stage  of  what  I  may 
call  thoir  education  for  the  ogre's  table.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  only  bad  children  who  cone 
here,  for  over  good  and  obedient  children  the 
ogre  has  no  power.  Sometimes  he  catches  Uttle 
ones  and  brings  them  in,  but  if  they  ai«  good 
he  has  a  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  them.     Now 
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these  five  are  just  his  sort.  That  boy  nearest 
you  was  always  called  'idle  Brown' — never 
learned  his  lessons,  shirked  school  whenever 
he  could,  and  always  went  to  sleep  in  church 
at  sermon -time ;  no  wonder  the  ogre  got  hold 
of  him.  That  girl  next  him  is  *  slovenly  Jane,' 
the  most  untidy  girl  in  her  village,  whose  hair 
was  always  rough  and  tumbled,  and  her  stock-> 
ings  generally  down  at  the  heel — ^she  was  easily 
caught  too.  Then  that  boy  beyond  is  '  nesting 
Smith,'  who  was  such  a  terrible  chap  for  rob- 
bing the  poor  little  birds  of  their  eggs,  that  when 
the  ogre  caught  him  he  had  a  blackbird's  nest 
chock  full  of  them,  and  was  up  in  a  thorn-tree 
after  a  jay's  nest,  so  that  he  could  not  escape. 
And  those  two  others,  *  little  Love- Jam '  and 
*  Stuff-tart '  as  we  call  them,  were  always  noted 
for  their  greediness,  and  were  tempted  here  as 
easily  as  possible  with  '  sweeties.'  This  little 
lot  are  all  fatting  nicely  and  will  be  ready 
in  a  day  or  two.  Do  you  like  to  see  how  we 
doit!" 

The  dwarf   did   not  wait  for  a   reply,   but 

finished  pouring  out  the  soup,  which  ran  down 

the  trough,  and  the  old  man  saw  that  it  filled 

a  hollow  place    in   the   trough  opposite  each 

child,  who  thus  had  a  basin  of  soup  before  him 

or  her.     The  soup  had  been  cooked  to  exactly 

the  right  heat  for  eating,  and  when  the  basins 

were  all  full,  a  strange  thing  took  place.     The 

dwarf  touched  a  spring,  and  each  child's  head 

was  thrown  a  little  back  in  its  niche,  and  the 

mouth  of  each  mechanically  opened;  another 

spring  was  touched,  and  a  cup  descended  into 

each  soup-basin,  half   filled    itself  "with  soup, 

slowly  moved  upwards,  and  emptied  itself  into 

the  open  mouth  of  the  child  to  whom  the  basin 

belonged.   Then  a  couple  of  seconds  were  given 

for  breathing  time,  and  the  same  thing  was 

repeated,  until  the  soup  was  all  finished.     The 

old  man  looked  on  in  astonishment,  for,  as  you 

may  easily  suppose,  he  had  never  seen  anything 

of  the  kind  before. 

**  It  is  lucky  you  happened  to  come  in  just 
at  feeding-time,"  remarked  the  dwarf.  "We 
do  this  kind  of  thing  pretty  well,  I  flatter 
myself  I " 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  as  if  he 
expected  a  sign  of  approval  from  our  old  friend, 
whom  he  perhaps  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  small 
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ogre,  or  at  all  events  the  ogre's  friend,  in  which 
again  he  showed  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
worst  sort  of  dwarfs,  or  he  would  have  known 
a  mortal  directly  by  the  natural  hate  he  would 
have  felt  towards  him.  The  old  man,  however, 
though  astonished  at  what  he  had  seen,  had 
no  thought  save  for  the  real  object  of  his 
visit. 

"  What  other  children  have  you  here, 
master)"  he  asked  the  dwarf,  for  he  only 
saw  those  five  who  had  just  had  their  meal, 
and  who  sat  there,  looking  gorged  and 
miserable. 

"  There  are  only  two  or  three  more  at 
present,"  answered  the  person  addressed,  ''  and 
you  shall  see  them  as  soon  as  I  have  let  these 
creatures  down." 

With  these  words  he  walked  up  to  the  wall 
and  touched  other  springs,  one  of  which  let  the 
trough  slowly  down,  and  another  unfastened 
the  children,  who  forthwith  slipped  down  from 
their  niches,  and  sat  down  by  the  wall,  evidently 
in  a  sleepy,  dreamy  state  from  having  been 
constantly  stuffed  with  food  for  some  days. 
The  old  man  would  have  liked  to  have  spoken 
to  them  and  found  out  whether  he  could  do 
anything  for  them,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  go 
on  about  his  own  business,  not  knowing  how 
long  he  would  be  left  alone  by  the  ogre. 

Presently  the  dwarf  walked  across  the  room 
to  another  door  which  he  unlocked,  and  said  to 
his  visitor,  f*  Here  are  the  others,  master — only 
three,  you  see,  and  two  of  them  only  brought 
in  this  morning." 

The  old  man  anxiously  cast  his  eyes  forward, 
and  in  the  first  child  he  saw  perceived  only  a 
stranger,  a  little  fellow  with  curly  hair  and  a 
straw  hat,  but  with  pouting  lips  and  evidently 
a  bad  temper,  which  was  doubtless  the  reason 
why  the  ogre  was  able  to  catch  him.  But  in 
the  farther  corner,  seated  side  by  side,  with 
their  hands  clasped  together,  were  two  children 
who  started  up  the  moment  they  saw  who  it 
was  that  entered. 

"  Oh  daddy  1 "  they  both  cried  out,  and  the 
next  moment  Ruby  and  Pearl  rushed  into  their 
father's  arms. 

**  Hullo  ! "  shouted  the  dwarf.  **  Earwigs 
and  periwinkles,  here's  a  conglomeration  I 
Why,  what  does  this  mean,  my  master  t  "  and 
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the  little  fellow  stood  like  one  bewildered,  and 
stared  at  the  scene  with  open  eyes. 

"It  means,  master,"  replied  the  old  man 
as  soon  as  he  could  manage  to  speak,  '*  that 
I  have  found  those  for  whom  I  came  to  search, 
and  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  help." 

"  /  help  !  "  exclaimed  the  dwarf  in  great 
alarm.  "Now  don't  you  go  away  and  tell 
people  /  helped  you  to  lind  anybody  you  didn't 
ought  to  I  I  thought  you  came  by  the  king's 
order,  else  how  did  you  come  at  all  ? "  And 
he  howled  in  anguish  at  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  in  a  scrape,  for  well  he  knew  that  the 
ogre  rarely  forgave  any  offence. 

The  old  man  looked  njx)n  him  kindly. 
"  You've  done  no  harm,  little  master,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  couldn't  know  nothing  of  how  I 
got  into  the  cave.  But  I've  got  my  children, 
aild  I'm  going  to  take  them  home,  ogre  or  no 
ogre,  I  can  tell  ye  !  " 

"  Me  too !  me  too !  "  cried  the  little  boy 
with  the  straw  hat.  "  Take  Charlie  too  ! 
Charlie  not  like  dis  place  !  Charlie  roill  be  good  ! 
Take  Charlie  too  !  " 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked  at  the  little 
fellow.  "  Well,"  said  -he,  "  why  not  %  One 
ought  to  do  good  whenever  one  can,  and  it 
must  be  good  to  take  a  poor  little  Christian 
cove  out  of  a  heathenish  den  like  this.  Charlie 
shall  come  too." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that !  "  roared  a  loud 
voice  close  to  them,  and  looking  round,  the  old 
man  saw  the  form  of  the  ogre  king  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  He  was  roaring  with 
rage,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  soon  after  our  friend 
liad  left  him,  he  had  called  his  wife  to  give  him 
a  gla.<is  of  brandy,  and  as  she  gave  it  him,  she 
unluckily  set  her  foot  on  his  best  pipe,  and 
smashed  it  to  atoms.  This  increased  his  bad 
temper  to  a  great  degree,  and  having  knocked 
the  poor  woman  down,  as  was  his  usual  fashion 
when  she  annoyed  him,  he  got  up  and  roamed 
away  towards  the  cave,  in  a  very  bad  humour. 
When  he  came  near  and  found  the  grumgriffin 
absent  from  his  post,  he  suspected  that  all  was 
not  right,  and  being  too  big  to  enter  the  cave 
himself,  he  lay  down  at  the  mouth  of  it  and 
listened,  and  was  able  to  hear  very  distinctly 
the  conversation  which  ^lassed. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  terribly  alarmed  the 
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iinhappy  dwarf,  who  felt  certain  that  he  should 
be  accused  of  having  betrayed  his  trust,  and 
was  consequently  in  a  state  by  no  means  to  be 
envied.  The  old  man  endeavoured  to  reassure 
him,  and  promised  to  take  all  the  blame  upon 
himself,  but  the  dwarf  still  trembled  horribly 
and  said  he  knew  that  it  was  all  up  with  him. 
At  his  earnest  request  the  old  man  locked  him 
up  in  the  inner  chamber,  from  which  he  himself 
passed  out,  with  Ruby,  Pearl  and  Charlie,  into 
the  fatting- room.  As  he  would  now  have  to 
pass  the  ogre  in  any  case,  our  good  friend 
thought  he  might  as  well  try  to  save  the  five 
children  there  as  well  as  his  own  and  the  other 
little  boy,  and  invited  them  to  follow  him. 
But  the  poor  little  wretches  were  so  gorged 
with  food,  and  sunk  into  such  a  state  of 
torpor,  that  they  only  stared  at  him  with 
their  eyes  wide  open,  and  did  not  seem  rightly 
to  understand  what  he  said.  So  as  he  could 
do  no  more  for  them,  he  left  them  where  tbey 
were,  and  marched  out  into  the  outer  care. 
Directly  before  him  was  the  entrance  pon'h, 
where  the  grumgriffin  had  sat,  but,  far  worse 
than  any  grumgriffin,  there  sat  King  Grumble- 
sneezer  in  person,  grinning  and  scowling  intc 
the  cave  with  a  perfectly  ferocious  air. 

"  Come  out,  will  ye  ? "  he  cried  aloud.  "  No 
you  don't !  not  this  side  of  Christmas,  not 
if  I  know  it !  O  vou  multifarious  mortal, 
you  confounded  crumpet,  you  ungovcmabit 
unicorn.     7*11  crunch  your  bones  for  you  I " 

The  children  were  naturally  much  alanned 
at  these  strange  words  and  the  horrible  threat 
thus  uttered  by  the  monster,  and  it  was  all  the 
old  man  could  do  to  console  them  and  keep 
them  quiet. 

"  It  will  come  all  right,  dears,  you'll  see." 
he  said,  and  so  he  felt  sure  that  it  would, 
trusting  t.:^  he  did  entirely  to  the  faithful  elves. 
He  remembered,  however,  the  password  which 
had  proved  so  useful  in  dealing  with  the 
grumgriffin,  and  determined  to  try  in  the  fiibt 
place  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  ogre. 
So,  advancing  boldly  with  the  children  close 
behind  him,  he  said  in  a  calm  but  firm  tone : 
"  Boot^jack ! " 

Song  Grumblesneezer  replied  hj  a  sneenng 
laugh. 

"  Bootjack  be  burnt  I  you  lomberiog  loot," 
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cried  he,  **  you  have  been  sharp  enough  to  get 
mto  the  cave,  but  getting  out  of  it  is  quite 
another  pair  of  shoes.  You're  in  for  the  rest 
of  your  days.  A  regular  *  lifer,'  you  scrump- 
tious old  sorcerer  I  How  d'ye  like  it  1 "  And 
the  monster  grinned  and  scowled  more  savagely 
than  ever. 

Our  friend  now  knew  that  his  only  hope  was 
in  the  elves,  for  although  the  ogre  could  not 
get  at  him  without  crawling  into  the  cave  in 
an  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  position, 
yet  as  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  food  at 
hand,  neither  he  nor  the  children  could  stay 
there  for  long,  and  when  they  were  starved  out 
they  would  fall  easy  victims  into  the  hands  of 
their  cruel  enemy.  So  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  try  the  old  words  once  more,  and 
accordingly  the  old  man  at  once  exclaimed : 
''Oh  that  the  elves  would  come  and  help  me !  " 
It  seemed  that  the  little  people  could  hear  as 
well  when  they  were  called  from  the  cave  as 
they  could  in  the  open  forest,  for  the  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  the  old  man's  mouth 
when  the  ogre  gave  a  yell  of  pain,  and  to 
his  great  joy  and  surprise,  our  friend  saw  the 
little  elf  who  had  been  dressed  in  sky-blue 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  an 
ordinary  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  was  laying  on  to  old  Grumblesneezer 
with  a  will;  the  latter  made  no  attempt  to 
resist  his  little  enemy,  but  after  receiving  two 
or  three  cuts  with  muttered  wrath  and  pain, 
jiunped  up  and  fled  howling  away,  rubbing 
himself  violently  as  he  ran,  upon  the  places 
w^hereon  the  elfin  strokes  had  fallen.  Then  the 
old  man  and  the  children  walked  quietly  and 
thankfully  out  of  the  cave,  and  stood  once 
more  in  the  free  and  open  light  of  day. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  anywhere  near, 
for  the  ogre  had  taken  his  departure,  and  the 
friendly  elf  had  disappeared.  The  old  man 
therefore  had  to  judge  for  himself  what  was 
Ivest  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  his  darlings 
safe  home  to  their  anxious  mother.  He  thought 
he  could  find  his  way  back  if  he  once  got  well 
out  of  the  ravine,  and  this  must  be  his  first 
object.  Accordingly  he  walked  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  place  where  he  had  first 
encountered  the  ogre  king,  since,  once  there, 
he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  fall  into  his 
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old  track.  Without  much  trouble,  and  with  no 
interruption,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  spot 
upoin  which  Grumblesneezer  had  been  seated, 
when  he  all  of  a  sudden  perceived  the  ogre's 
wife  sitting  under  a  large  gooseberry  bush  from 
which  she  was  apparently  gathering  gooseberries 
with  great  earnestness.  Being  naturally  of  a 
civil  disposition^  our  friend  thought  it  but  right 
to  go  and  thank  the  worthy  dame  for  having 
shown  him  the  way  to  the  cave,  and  to  wish 
her  good-bye  before  leaving  her  husband's 
dominions.  So  he  approached  her  in  a  respect- 
ful manner,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  expressed 
his  feelings  in  simple  language.  The  woman 
turned  round  and  looked  at  him  and  then  at 
the  children  with  no  unkind  look. 

"  So  you  are  taking  them  home,  are  you  1 " 
said  she. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  be,"  answered  the  old  man  : 
'' if  so  be  as  I  can  find  the  way." 

As  he  spoke  the  children  had  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  gooseberries  with  longing  looks, 
and  whispered  to  each  other  that  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  have  some  fruit  before  their  long 
walk. 

"  Alack  and  well-a-day,"  remarked  the  ogre's 
wife,  "  you  had  best  make  the  quickest  work 
you  can  of  the  way  home,  my  friend,  for  this 
is  an  awesome  place,  and  you  may  thank  your 
stars  when  you  are  well  out  of  it." 

The  old  man  hardly  knew  what  to  reply, 
although  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  woman's 
remark,  but  before  he  could  say  anything,  the 
children,  who  had  edged  up  a  little  closer  to 
the  gooseberry  tree,  began  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  fruit  and  quietly  convey  it  to  their  longing 
mouths.  The  ogre's  wife  had  not  observed 
them  at  first,  but  immediately  she  did  so  she 
cried  out : 

"Don't  touch  the  fruit,  you  poor  little 
wretches,  for  if  you  do,  mischief  will  happen 
as  sure  as  fate  !  " 

She  spoke,  alas,  too  late ;  each  child  had  a 
gooseberry  already  in  its  mouth,  and  each  had 
probably  swallowed  some  of  the  pleasant  juice, 
although  at  her  words  they  each  got  rid  of 
the  contents  of  their  mouths  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  The  old  man  turned  round  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
loud  and  savage  laugh  broke   upon  his  ear;:, 
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and,  to  his  surprise  and  horror,  he  perceived  the 
ogre  leaning  against  a  rock  at  no  great  distance 
off,  and  pointing  towards  the  party  with  a  leer 
which  foreboded  evil.  The  next  instant  he 
cried  out  in  tones  which  were  not  musical,  and 
uttered  words  which  were  anything  but 
pleasant ;  and  this  was  what  he  half  said  and 
half  sang  to  those  who  heard  him  : — 

"  Whoever  dare  eat  of  the  gooseberry  tree. 
Belongs  to  the  Ogre  by  Ogreland  role  ; 
So  now  these  three  children  are  servants  to  me, 
And  each  shall  be  made  uito  '  Goosebeny  Fool.' " 

As  soon  as  he  had  pronounced  these  words 
he  '  advanced  slowly  upon  the  group,  with  a 
hideous  smile  upon  his  face,  and  a  look  of 
triumph  which  made  the  old  man's  blood  run 
oold  within  his  veins. 

"  Back  to  the  cave,  my  chickabiddies,"  he 
said  as  he  cj.uie  on  ;  '*  back  to  the  cave  you  go, 
till  King  Grumblesneezer  wants  you  again. 
And  as  for  you,  you  blustering  blunderer,  you 
have  just  had  all  your  toil  for  nothing,  and 
may  think  yourself  lucky  if  you  get  off  with 
a  whole  skin." 

The  brave  old  man  faced  the  enemy  boldly 
and  at  once. 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Master 
Bumblebreezer,"  he  replied,  "  nor  whether  you 
have  any  more  power  over  the  little  ones 
because  they  have  tasted  your  fruit ;  but  I'm 
not  afraid  but  what  I  shall  yet  take  them  home 
safe." 

"  Will  you,  you  crumpled  old  curmudgeon  %  " 
angrily  returned  the  ogre,  "you  are  vastly 
mistaken,  my  man.  Every  creature  that  eats 
my  gooseberries  becomes  thenceforth  subject 
to  me,  according  to  the  laws  of  my  kingdom." 

With  these  words  he  put  his  fingers  to  his 
mouth,  and  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  just  as  you 
may  see  boys  in  the  street  do,  only  it  was 
much  louder,  and  as  horrible  a  screech  as  could 
be  made  by  a  dozen  railway  whl;stles  all  at  once, 
so  that  every  one  will  at  once  understand  that 
it  was  no  very  pleasant  sound.  The  old  man 
put  up  his  hands  to  his  ears  at  once,  but  soon 
took  them  down  again  when  he  saw  what 
followed.  The  whistle  was  quickly  answered 
by  no  other  personages  than  the  two  dwarfs 
whom  he  had  at  first  met,  and  who  had  not  been 
so  seriously  hurt  by  the  lilac  elf  but  that  they 
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had  by  this  time  recovered,  and  were  more  ro&dy 
for  mischief  than  ever.  They  came  running 
briskly  up  to  the  place,  and  prostrating  them- 
selves before  the  ogre,  inquired  what  might 
be  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  King 
Grumblesneezer  pointed  to  the  trembling 
children. 

"  Those  bratlings,"  said  he,  "  have  eaten  of 
the  royal  gooseberries,  and  are  now  mine  by 
law.  Take  them  back  to  the  cave,  and  hand 
them  over  again  to  your  cousin  Stirpot :  whip 
them  once  well  with  fresh  nettles,  and  then 
tell  Stirpot  to  keep  them  safer  this  time  than 
he  did  before,  until  he  receives  my  farther 
orders." 

"Great  king,"  replied  the  dwarfs,  "you 
shall  be  at  once  obeyed."  Then,  turning  to 
the  old  man  with  a  malicious  leer,  both  Cramp 
and  Crusty  began  to  taunt  him  with  the  failure 
of  his  plans. 

"  Eel-pies  and  elephants  ! "  cried  the  former, 
pretending  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  him: 
"Are  you  here  still,  old  clodhopper!  Yoa 
have  had  a  long  journey  for  nothing,  mj 
fool  1  " 

"Yes,"  put  in  Crusty;  "you  will  now 
know  that  people  who  come  into  other  jieople  s 
countries  and  play  tricks  upon  them,  get  Httle 
by  it  in  the  long  run." 

The  ol  1  man,  remembering  full  well  that  it 
was  the  dwarfs  who  had  tried  to  play  tricb^ 
upon  hinty  did  not  much  mind  what  they  said, 
especially  as  his  thoughts  were  now  turned  in 
another  direction.  Could  and  would  the  elre^ 
help  him  again)  He  had  never  found  them 
fail  him  yet,  it  was  true,  but  the  confidence 
with  which  his  enemies  spoke  rather  alarmed 
him,  and  the  gooseberry  law  had  been  stated 
so  decidedly,  as  if  it  was  something  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  of  the 
result.  It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  lose 
anything  for  the  want  of  asking,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  appeal  to  his  friends  once 
more.  The  two  dwarfs  had  already  approached 
the  children,  who  stood  there  bewildered  and 
alarmed. 

"  Come,  my  tender  chicks,"  said  Crump  with 
a   sly  grin  on  his   face,    "come  back  to  old 
Stirpot  and  the  nice  cave,  my  pretty  dears, 
and  he  came  close  up  to  Ruby  as  if  to  take 
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hold  of  his  arm ;  the  bo;  started  back  iu 
affright,  anA  tbe  old  man  at  the  some  moment 
gave  veat  to  the  exclamation  wbich  had  hitherto 
proved  so  siicceesful :  "  Oh  that  the  elves  would 
help  me  1 " 

"They  can't-,  they  can't,"  cried  both  the 
dwarfs  at  once  in  tones  of  derisive  joy,  "  yon're 
done  this  time^  old  driveller  1 " 

"  Do  not  be  too  anre  of  that  1 "  said  a  clear, 
bell-like  voice  close  by,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  old  man  perceived  all  seven  of  the 
elves  standing  close  by  at  his  right  hand. 

"  Halloo  I  "  shouted  the  ogre  in  great  wrath. 
"Shave  my  grandmother's  eyelids  if  this  is 
fair  play  !  Gooseberry  law  is  gooseberry  law  all 
over  the  world,  and  any  child  who  eats  ogre 
gooEeberries  is  the  property  of  the  ogre  from 
thenceforth.  You  cau't  deny  that,  and  you 
can't  help  it  I  " 

"Can't  I,  old  grim  face,"  replied  the  elf  in 
blo^  who  seemed  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the 
others.  "That's  all  you  know  about  the 
uiatter,  is  it }     Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  of  news. 


then,  and  give  you  a  little  more  knowledge  of' 
the  law.  The  children  must  have  eaten  at 
least  one  gooseberry  before  they  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  under  which  they  would  come 
under  your  power.  Now  noue  of  the  three  hau 
done  this.  You  were  a  little  too  shar^i,  my 
friend,  and  have  defeated  your  own  purpose. 
The  children  have  none  of  them  done 'more 
than  taste  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  that  is 
not  enough  to  bring  them  within  the  law. 
There  are  the  gooseberry  skins  ou  the  ground— 
who  can  say  they  have  eaten  them  1  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  yon  who  have  broken  the  law 
by  claiming  free  children  as  slaves  without  any 
right  to  do  so  1 " 

As  the  elf  spoke,  old  Grumblesneezer  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  rage,  and  presently  he  roared  out 
with  a  tremendeuB  shout — 

"  I  don't  believe  your  law,  young  hop  o'  my 
thumb.  You  don't  know  ogre  law — you  caiit 
know  it.  I  do.  And  I  say  that  to  taste  the 
gooseberry  juice  makes  the  brats  mine.  Seize 
'em.  Crump  and  Crusty !  " 


{To  be  amtiaved,) 


WOOD  PIG-EONS. 

FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 

HAT  a  wealth  of  leaves  and  blos-soms 
Now  is  grauo-ing  all  the  trees! 
And  the  days  are  hot  and  sul-try, 
We  can  catch  no  Mend-ly  breeze. 


And  the  sun  is  full  of  pow-er, 
Fierce-ly  send-ing  scorch-ing  rays; 
Tell-ing  all  that  he  reigns  grand-ly 
Through  the  bum-ing  sum-mer  days. 

« 

In  the  fields,  and  o-pen  coun-try, 
We  corn-plain  of  thirst  and  heat ; 
And  'tis  worse  in  roads  all  dus-ty, 
Where  then  should  the  world  re-treat? 

Come  with  me,  if  but  in  fan-cy, 
To  the  wood — ^the  green  soft  shade; 
'Tis  a  hav-en,  pure  and  love-ly. 
For  the  good  of  man-kind  made. 

List-en!  you  can  hear  the  coo-ing, 
Soft  and  sooth-ing,  gen-tle  sound; 
Of  the  Pig-eons,  as  they  nes-tle 
In  the  branch-es  all  a-round. 

In  the  ci-ty  and  the  o-pen, 
Man  has  built,  or  till-ed  the  land; 
But  the  home  of  the  Wood  Pig-eon 
Bears  the  touch  of  God's  own  hand. 
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gHY,  smoke  to  bo  sure.  No  1— Then 
Boot — or  perliaj>s  &  little  block 
sweep. 

No,  indeed,  Dothing  of  tlie  kind  ; 

first  it  was  summer,  &ud  then,  besides but 

if  you  will  be  quiet,  unci  not  nsk  questions,  I 
will  tell  you  all  ftbout  it. 

Once  upon  e,  time  there  was  &  little  girl 
named  Joan.  She  was  a  nice  Uttie  girl,  and  a 
pretty  little  girl,  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
t  may  say  she  was  a  good  little  girl. 

She  lived  in  the  country,  in  a  beautiful  house 
with  a  large  garden,  and  she  slept  in  a  large 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  One  summer  night, 
when  the  moon  was  shining  so  brightly  that  it 
was  almost  like  day,  she  thought  ishe  heard  a 
strange  noise  in  the  chimney,  a  sort  of  rustling 
like  a  large  bird  fluttering  its  wings.  "  It  is 
very  strange,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  think  there 
are  no  eagles  in  this  country,  except  those  shut 
up  in  the  cages  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  nor 
ostriches  either,  besides  which  ostriches  only 
run.     What  cun  it  bet" 

Just  at  that  moment  a  beautiful  lady 
appeared  standing  in  the  fireplace,  yes,  in  the 
fireplace ;  strange  as  it  may  appear,  she  had 
come  down  the  chimney,  and  there  she  stood, 
looking  at  Joan.  She  was  small,  as  you  may 
suppose,  about  the  size  of  a  little  child.  She 
w.ia  dre»<sed  in  white  with   block  trimmings. 


and  out  of  her  shoulders  grew  two  beautiful 
black  wings. 

For  some  time  she  said  nothing,  but  stood 
looking  at  Joan ;  at  List  she  said,  in  the  aweetoet 
voice  imaginable,  "  Good  morning,  Joan. ' 

"  It  is  not  morning,"  said  Joan,  who  wis 
beginning  to  recover  from  her  astonishment. 
"  look  at  the  moon  shining  so  brightly  in  at  the 
window." 

"  You  must  not  bo  too  particular,"  said  the 
beautiful  little  lady  with  the  black  wings; "if 
I  were,  do  you  think  I  should  live  up  tho 
chimney  1" 

"  Do  you  really  live  up  the  chinaey  1 "  saiJ 
Joan. 

"  Of  course  I  do — did  you  not  see  me  corns 
down  just  now  t — that  is,  in  the  summer ;  in  tts 
winter  I  go,  like  so  many  other  people,  to  » 
milder  climate.  The  fact  is,  I  should  not  lifcfl 
the  fires  that  in  this  miserable  climate  pu  are 
obliged  to  have  half  the  year ;  they  would  not 
suit  me  at  all.  But,  now  what  do  you  6»J 
to  a  little  jaunt  in  the  moonlight,  don't  yoa 
think  it  would  be  very  pleasant  t  Get  upon 
my  back,  and  sit  between  my  wings,  and  wh 
will  start  at  once." 

"  Sit  between  your  wings,"  said  Joan ;  "  whj 
I  am  nearly  twice  as  large  as  you  are." 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said  the  Wy 
with  the  bbick  wings ;  "  look  here,"  and  as  she 
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spoke,  her  wings  spread  out,  till  thej  reached 
half  across  the  room,  and  when  she  fluttered 
them  it  was  like  a  hailstorm. 

"  Now  then,"  said  she,  and  Joan  suddenly 
found  herself  seated  between  the  wings,  and 
sailing  out  at  the  window,  over  the  tops  of  the 
high  trees  of  the  park.  "  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  a  collision,"  she  said  to  herself :  but  there 
was  no  danger.  The  charioteer  knew  her 
business  too  well. 

So  they  flew  along  in  the  moonlight,  far 
above  the  trees,  and  as  it  seemed  to  Joan,  close 
to  the  stars,  but  I  believe  in  that  matter  she 
was  a  little  mistaken,  till  by  and  by,  a  rosy 
light  suffused  the  air,  the  sun  began  to  rise 
above  the  hills,  the  poor  moon  became  faint 
and  pale,  and  then  disappeared  altogether,  the 
little  birds  began  to  sing  their  merry  songs, 
and  all  was  gay  and  cheerful. 

Then  the  lady  with  the  black  wings  said, 
"Now,  my  dear,  suppose  we  descend,''  and 
down  they  came,  quite  gently,  till  they  were 
close  to  the  earth.  "  There,''  said  she, ''  sit  down 
on  that  bank  of  moss  under  those  trees ;  you- 
will  find  a  waterproof  spread  to  protect  you 
from  the  morning  dews,  and  a  nice  parasol  to 
shade  you  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  an 
edifying  book  to  read,  and  if  you  will  remain 
quiet  I  will  come  back  again  by  and  by  to 
take  you  home." 

And  then  she  sailed  away  with  a  great 
fluttering  of  her  black  wings,  leaving  Joan  all 
alone,  seated  under  the  tall  trees  in  the 
morning's  dawn,  reading  a  book  which  seemed 
to  her  the  most  amusing  and  interesting  she 
had  ever  looked  into. 

"  Dear  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  ''  thiii  is  a 
delightful  adventure,  but  now  I  think  of  it  I 
don't  seem  quite  to  like  the  idea  of  her  having 
come  down  the  chimney,  and  of  her  wings  being 
black  too.  One  thing,  the  black  doesn't  come 
off,  I  don't  see  a  s|)eck." 

So  she  sat  there  a  long  time  reading  the 
amusing  book,  but  at  last  she  said  to  herself, 
*'  that  black-winged  lady  does  not  come  back, 
and  I  begin  to  have  my  suspicions  of  her;  I  don't 
fancy  people  who  live  in  such  a  vulgar  place  as 
the  chimney  after  all.  I  think  I  will  go  home, 
but  how  shall  I  find  my  way?  we  must  have  come 
a  long  distance,  travelling  at  such  a  pace." 
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Then  she  began  to  read  again,  but  when  she 
got  to  the  end  of  the  book,  she  rose,  and  made 
up  her  mind  to  try  to  find  her  way  home. 
She  began  to  consider  in  which  direction  they 
had  come.  She  remembered  that  they  had 
faced  the  rising  sun  as  they  advanced,  so  she 
had  better  go  towards  the  west  in  returning, 
but  although  she  had  learnt  all  about  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south,  on  the  globes  in  the 
schoolroom,  it  all  seemed  very  different  here, 
and  as  she  looked  round  her,  she  had  not  the 
least  idea  which  was  esmi  or  which  was  west, 
or  which  was  north  or  which  was  south  in  the 
real  world. 

At  last  she  said  to  herself,  '*  I  think  we 
passed  over  those  fir-trees,  and  I  will  try  that 
road  first " — so  she  started,  and  at  first  went 
along  pretty  smoothly,  but  after  a  time  her 
poor  little  bare  feet — ^you  remember  she  was  in 
bed  when  she  first  saw  the  black  hidy — were 
pricked  by  the  brambles,  and  cut  by  the  stones, 
and  began  to  bleed,  which  hurt  her  very  much, 
and  frightened  her  still  more.  **  Oh  dear  1 
oh  dear!  what  shall  I  dot"  she  cried,  but  no 
help  was  at  hand  ;  she  turned  round,  an4  tried 
to  find  her  way  back  to  the  place  where  she 
had  been  left.  In  vain — she  was  surely  lost ! 
Lost  in  a  wood,  like  a  Princess  in  a  faiiy  tale, 
and  she  hadn't  the  comfort  of  being  a  Princess, 
or  the  hope  that  a  Prince  would  appear  to 
rescue  her.  And  the  wild  beasts  which  were 
sure  to  appear !  Yes,  there  is  one,  a  large 
creature  with  horns  on  its  head,  it  would 
certainly  kill  her.  It  came  up  to  her  and 
frightened  her  out  of  her  wits  at  first,  in  which 
state  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  under- 
stand the  s^)eeches  it  was  making  to  her,  with 
many  graceful  wavings  of  its  beautiful  horns  ; 
at  last  she  made  out  that  he  was  neither  a  wolf 
nor  a  bear,  but  an  innocent  stag  who  was  very 
happy  to  see  her  there,  as  she  had  brought 
neither  a  dog  nor  a  gun.  For  the  rest  he 
was  very  sorry  she  was  lost,  but  could  not  help 
her,  as  he  did  not  know  where  she  came  from. 

She  had  interviews  also  with  a  hare  and  a 
rabbit,  who  were  both  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  morning  sunshine,  and  eating  their  breakfast 
where  they  found  it  spread  for  them  without 
any  trouble  of  their  own,  and  who  both  said, 
like  the  stag,  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  her, 
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aud  that  she  was  welcome  to  their  fastnesses, 
but  that  they  were  astonished  to  see  her  there 
so  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  tbey  could 
not  help  her  a  bit. 

So  she  walked' oh  with  her  poor  little  feet, 
almost  in  despair,  till  she  came  to  a  little  river, 
which  ran  through  the  wood,  making  the 
prettiest  music  in  the  world,  in  concert  with 
the  birds  in  the  branches  overhead.  But  she 
was  quite  in  despair.  She  saw  the  little  fishes 
swimming  along,  and  toads  and  frogs  on  the 
banks,  and  they  all  looked  at  her  and  said, 
"  Qood  morning,  little  girl ;  how  come  you  to  be 
here  so  eurly,  and  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
wood  1 "  and  she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  doing  in  the  wood,  and  I  curnot  find  my 
way  out,  do  tell  me  which  path  to  take,"  and 
the  fishes  and  the  frogs  said,  "  How  can  we  tell 
you,  we  live  in  the  water,  and  know  nothing  of 
the  ways  on  the  land;  ask  some  one  else." 
Then  she  sat  down  and  cried.  And  the  fishes 
said,  "  Go  away,  don't  cry  here,  we  have  plenty 
of  water,  and  don't  want  any  more." 

Then  she  cried  out,  "  Oh  j  good  spirit  with 
the  black  wings,  who  came  down  the  chimney, 
I  wish  I  had  not  disdained  you  and  distrusted 


yon.  How  I  wish  you  were  here  !  Whatdoen 
it  signify  where  people  come  from  if  they  are 
good  and  kind  t  " 

As  she  said  this,  behold  in  front  of  her 
stood  the  lady  with  the  black  wings,  looking  as 
smiling  as  when  she  left  her. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  go  home  i  "  said  the  lady ; 
"  if  you  are,  get  up  on  my  wings  again,  and  we 
will  start ; "  and  in  a  moment  Joan  found  herseU 
sailing  through  the  air,  high  above  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  till  they  saw  Joan's  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  Park  below  them,  and  then, 
before  she  knew  how  it  all  happened,  she  wa« 
in  her  little  bed,  with  the  black-winged  (airy 
standing  beside  her.  "Good-bye,"  said  the  faiiy, 
"  another  time  do  not  be  so  particnlar  aboot 
the  colour  of  people's  wings,  or  where  they 
come  from  and  live  when  they  are  at  home ;  ' 
and  then  her  wiitgs  turned  white  and  shin;, 
and  she  sailed  away,  not  up  the  tdiimney,  but 
out  at  the  window,  into  the  fresh  open  air. 

Some  people  say  that  all  this  was  only  a 
dream.  I  do  not  know.  What  do  yon  think 
about  it } 

A.  E.  B. 
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M^isk  by  T.  Cuampton. 


In    the       ful  -  ness        of       the      sum  -  mer    When    all      earth  looks     wondrous  bright,  Comes  a 
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Hedges  that  give  forth  their  sweetness 

Gladly  to  the  passer  by ; 
Blossoms  that  plead  ''Come  and  take  me/' 

Breathing  perfume  with  their  sigh. 
Honeysuckle,  yellow  charlock^ 

Golden  flowers  a  brilliant   sight ; 
Speckled  foxglove  and  another. 

Meadow-sweet  so  fair  and  white. 
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"WHAT    I    EEMEMBEB. 
PEANKIE    AND    I    STUDY   ASTEONOMY, 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


[TNG  for  granted  that  my 
little  readers  wish  to  hear 
something  more  of  what  I 
remember,  I  must  sit  down 
and  let  my  thoughts  wander 
back  to  those  long  past  years 
when  I  was  a  child.  Well 
then,  what  I  next  remember 
was  a  stormy  time  which  ended  in  a  very 
disagreeable  adventure  to  Frankie  and  me. 
Miss  Wigley  had  left  us.  Perhaps,  though, 
before  I  go  on  any  further,  I  had  better  tell 
you  how  it  was  she  left  us,  for  that  is  really 
quite  a  romantic  story,  and  it  also  beai*s  upon 
what  happened  to  us  afterwards  ;  so  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  interest  you,  my  little  friends. 

One  summer  morning,  some  time  after  that 
sad  piece  of  mischief  with  the  hot  poker,  which 
I  last  told  you  about,  Miss  Wigley,  with  a 
beaming  face,  announced  to  us  at  the  breakfast 
table  that  she  had  a  treat  in  store  for  us  three, 
if  mamma  would  allow  it,  and  if  we  were  very 
good.  You  may  well  imagine  how  curious  we 
were,  and  how  excited  we  became.  We  tried 
to  be  good  that  morning,  and  for  a  wonder  we 
somehow  succeeded.  No  mischief  was  done,  or 
even  thought  of,  no  squabbles  took  place,  and 
for  a  short  space  we  were  really  such  worthy 
young  persons,  that  if  Little  Wide-awaJce  had 
existed  in  those  days  we  should  have  been 
deserving  of  a  copy. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  told  what  the 
treat  was.  Miss  Wigley  had  a  married  sister 
who  lived  in  a  semi-detached  villa  close  to 
London.  She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  but 
was  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  she  begged 
that  our  mother  would  allow  Miss  Wigley  to 
take  us  three  children  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  her.  The  villa  was  so  near  London,  that 
we  could  easily  take  a  cab  and  drive  into  town 
to  see  the  shops,  and  visit  the  Pantheon,  a 
bazaar  which  existed  in  those  days.  Need  I 
tell  you  we  were  wild  to  go  1  What  child  is 
not  delighted  with  change )     The  idea  of  the 
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dusty,  noisy,  busy  streets  of  London  seemed 
charming  to  us,  and  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Moore's 
ordinary,  rather  poky,  little  house,  one  most  to 
be  desired.  This  was  simply  because  our  own 
house  was  large  and  airy,  and  we  could  run 
about  in  the  country  always;  breathing  piure 
air,  and  accustomed  to  hear  no  sounds  more 
disturbing  to  the  nerves  than  the  humming  of 
bees  and  the  lowing  of  cattle. 

The  delightful  morning  arrived,  a  lovely 
midsummer  day;  hot  even  when  we  started, 
although  that  was  at  a  very  early  hour.  A 
soft  mist  hung  over  the  meadows  and  gardens, 
and  the  day  promised  to  be  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able in  the  country,  under  the  shade  of  the 
great  trees,  but  for  London  it  promised  badly. 
However,  we  children  would  have  been  in 
despair  if  we  had  not  gone  on  our  expedition ; 
so  off  we  started,  caught  an  early  train,  and 
arrived  in  proper  time  at  Mrs.  Moore's  house. 

We  spent  a  delightful  day,  the  particulars  I 
have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  here.  We  were 
all  three  good  as  well  as  happy ;  we  visited  the 
bazaar  and  several  shops  when  we  drove  into 
town,  and  each  brought  back  a  little  present 
for  mamma  and  most  of  the  people  left  at 
home ;  as  if  we  had  been  a  long  journey  and 
were  carrying  back  curiosities  from  a  new 
world.  We  went  to  see  some  dissolving  views 
which  enchanted  us,  and  we  were  glad  to  get 
back  at  about  six  o'clock  to  the  kind  care  of 
Mrs.  Moore.  She  had  prepared  tea  for  us  in  a 
little  summer-house  at  the  end  of  her  tiny 
garden — which  was  a  very  perfect  one  in  its 
way,  filled  with  bright  flowers  and  with  a  little 
baby  oak  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn.  Mrs. 
Moore  had  planted  the  acorn  in  a  flower-pot^ 
and  when  we  saw  it,  the  oakling  had  reached 
about  three  feet  in  height. 

I  have  told  you,  I  think,  that  this  trim  little 
villa — Oakfleld  as  it  was  called — was  a  semi- 
detached house,  that  is  on  one  side  another 
house  was  joined  on  to  it;  on  the  other  a 
road  skirted  the  garden  wall.     Now  the  wall 
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between  the  two  villas  was  rather  low,  and 
when  we  were  seated  in  the  little  summer- 
house  enjoying  our  tea,  we  could  plainly  see 
the  windows  of  Mrs.  Moore's  next  door  neigh- 
bour. The  ground-floor  windows  next  door,  like 
Mrs.  Moore's,  opened  on  a  little  veranda  which 
was  raised  from  the  garden  by  a  few  steps. 

I  wjis  just  revelling  in  a  delightful  slice  of 
bread  and  jam,  when  suddenly  my  arm  was 
pinched  violently  by  Frankie,  who  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly, "  Loo  Loo,  look ;  look  at  the  next  house ! " 

I  looked  where  he  directed  and  saw,  to  my 
astonishment,  the  stout  form,  red  face,  and 
bald  head  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  standing  at 
the  window  I  have  just  described.  The  gentle- 
man was  not  handsome  but  his  face  literally 
beamed  with  kindness  and  good  temper.  He 
had  little,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  his  whiskers 
and  the  slight  fringe  of  hair  skirting  his  ears 
and  shirtcoUar  were  of  a  reddish  yellow.  His 
nose  inclined  to  be  pear-shaped,  and  his  mouth 
turned  up  at  the  comers  with  a  pleasing  smile. 

Pearl,  Frankie,  and  I,  began  to  laugh,  and 
as  we  laughed,  the  elderly  gentleman  laughed  ; 
then  I  perceived  that  all  along  the  window-sill 
were  placed,  at  intervals,  sugar-plums  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  colours  and  sizes,  to  which 
our  new  friend  was  attracting  our  atten- 
tion with  pointed  finger  accompanied  with 
"nods,  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles."  We 
were  delighted  !  Not  so  Miss  Wigley,  who 
averted  her  head  with  a  shocked  and  dignified 
air.  Mrs.  Moore,  however — who  was  a  rather 
larger  and  fatter  edition  of  our  little  governess 
but  very  like  her — smiled  good-naturedly,  and 
said  :  "  He  is  a  very  eccentric  old  bachelor,  who 
has  lately  taken  the  house  ;  but  I  believe  h^ 
is  very  kind,  and  very  fond  of  children,  he 
does  not  mean  any  harm." 

Miss  Wigley's  colour  remained  heightened, 
for  she  was  the  very  pink  of  propriety,  and 
she  turned  her  back  in  the  direction  of  our 
elderly  friend,  and  changed  the  conversation. 
We  now  discovered  the  old  gentleman  removing 
the  inviting  objects  from  the  window-sill,  and 
presently  both  he  and  they  were  lost  to  sight, 
and  we  thought  no  more  of  him  or  the  sugar- 
plums for  a  while. 

We  had  now  finished  tea.  Miss  Wigley  went 
into  the  house  with  her  sister,  saying,  as  she 
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left  us  in  the  garden,  that  it  was  nearly  time 
to  return  home.  Frankie  and  I  began  to  ran 
races  round  the  garden,  and  Pearl  was  amusing 
herself  with  a  splendid,  long-haired  cat,  Mrs. 
Moore's  pet — who  was  treated  like  the  son  of 
the  family  in  the  absence  of  any  children— 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  something 
moving  on  the  top  of  the  wall  which  divided 
Mrs.  Moore's  garden  from  that  of  her  next 
door  neighbour.  I  stopped  in  my  race,  and 
Frankie  and  I  both  waited  by  the  wall ;  then 
we  preceived  a  hand  moving  stealthily  along 
the  top,  pausing  every  here  and  there  ;  and  at 
each  pause  leaving  some  object  on  the  wall 
behind  it.  Gradually  we  approached,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  objects  left  behind  by  the 
mysterious  hand  were  no  other  than  the  sugar- 
plums we  had  missed  from  the  window-sill; 
but  I  must  tell  you  they  were  now  carefully 
wrapped  in  tissue  pa|)er.  Frankie  made  a 
spring  at  the  wall :  reaching  his  hand  up  to 
catch  one  of  the  sugar-plums,  he  all  bnt 
secured  the  prize,  when  it  quietly  receded, 
moving  along  the  wall  to  a  place  just  oat  of 
reach.  Pearl  now  joined  us,  and  we  three 
made  one  frantic  jump  after  the  other  at  the 
sugar-plums,  which  all  seemed  possessed  of  the 
same  mysterious  power  of  gliding  off  as  soon 
as  we  thought  our  hands  rested  upon  them. 

Presently  Frankie  ran  quickly  into  the 
summer-house  and  brought  out  a  chair,  apon 
which  he  jumped,  and  from  it  scrambled  on 
the  wall ;  then  looking  over,  he  gave  a  shout 
of  triumph,  as  he  discovered  the  bald,  elderly, 
and  red -faced  gentleman  creeping  along  on  the 
other  side,  doubled  up  in  order  to  shorten 
himself,  and  almost  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  with 
suppiessed  fun,  as  he  moved  the  sugar-plams 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  by  means  of  a  long 
thread,  which  he  had  tied  to  them. 

Frankie's  shout  made  the  old  gentleman 
raise  himself,  and  look  with  a  comical  and 
astonished  face  at  this  unexpected  detector. 
"  Hullo ! "  cried  he,  pretending  to  be  very 
angry,  "  what  ai*e  you  doing  on  the  top  of  mv 
wain  Why,  I  may  have  spring  guns  and 
mantraps  here,  for  anything  you  know." 

''  But  you  wouldn't  bait  those  with  sugar- 
plums," answered  Frankie. 

'*Well,   I    don't   suppose   I  should,  sharp 
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hoy"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  "  and  I  think 
you  deserve  one  now.  Which  will  you  have  t " 
Fnmkie  looked  down  from  the  wall  at  us 
and  hesitated ;  whereupon  his  new  friend  said, 
"  Oh,  thinking  of  your  sisters,  are  you  ?  Well* 
quite  right ;  if  you  will  come  into  my  house 
you  shall  bring  them  back  each  something/' 

Pearl  and  I  uttered  an  entreaty  to  Frank 
not  to  go,  but  his  little  leg  was  over  the  wall, 
and  the  old  gentleman  had  helped  him  down 
safely  on  the  other  side  in  a  moment ;  and 
Pearl,  who  quickly  jumped  on  the  chair  to 
peep  over  the  wall,  saw  him  go  up  the  steps 
of  the  veranda  and  enter  the  house  with  its 
ciuious  master.  She  turned  to  me  in  conster- 
nation, "  What  shall  we  do  1  "  she  exclaimed. 
"WTiat  will  Miss  Wigley  sayl  And  I'm  sure 
mamma  would  not  like  it.  How  I  wish  he 
would  come  back  ! " 

Ju.st  then  Mrs.  Moore  and  our  small  gover- 
ness appeared  in  the  veranda  to  call  us  into 
the  house.  "  Where's  Frank  t  "  inquired  Miss 
Wiglpy  anxiously  ;  though  she  thought  he  must 
l>o  hilling  in  the  summer-house,  the  idea  of  his 
scaling  the  wall  and  vanishing  into  the  eccentric 
old  gentleman's  house  never  occuriing  to  her 
well-regulated  mind,  until  she  caught  sight  of 
the  chair  standing  by  the  garden  wall,  when, 
chusping  her  hands,  and  with  the  most  tragic 
ox])res8ion  I  had  ever  seen  on  her  poor  little 
face,  she  exchuimed,  *'  Surely  he  has  not  gone 
over  there  1 " 

Then  Pearl  and  I,  both  together,  explained 

things   in   a  very  incoherent   way,  and   Miss 

Wigley'a  trouble  and  perplexity  increased,  until 

Mrs.  Moore  came  to  the  rescue  and  quieted  her 

alarms  by  telling  her  that  as  Frank  had  got 

over  the  wall  sjifely,  she  need  not  be  frightened 

ahout  him ;  and  she  offered  to  send  in  to  the 

next   bouse   for   him  directly.     This  soothing 

speech  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 

Frunkie's  little  fair  head  above  the  wall,  as 

he   wsLS  hoisted  up  by  the  elderly  gentleman, 

who  now  j^eeped  over  the  wall   himself  and 

.•i]K)]ogised  to  Miss  Wigley  in,  as  she  afterwards 

said,     **  a  truly   thoughtful   and   gentlemanly 

way,"  for  causing  her  alarm. 

Frank  now  placed  two  lovely  boxes  of  bon- 
hons  CD  the  wall  for  Pearl  and  me,  but  showed 
uo  inclination  of  getting  over  himself.    "  Oh  !  " 
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cried  the  delighted  child,  "I  have  seen  such 
lovely  things,  such  curious  things  I  I  needn't 
come  in  now,  Miss  Wigley,  please  let  me  go 
back  again  for  just  a  little  bit)  I  haven't 
seen  half.  Fancy,  Loo  Loo,  he's  got  a  telescope 
as  big  as  I  am,  and  a  microscope  that  you  can 
see  all  the  hairs  on  a  fly's  leg  with  !  Oh,  I 
want  so  to  see  some  more  Avonderful  things, 
and  he  has  asked  me.    Do  let  vie.  Miss  Wigley  f 

The  old  gentleman  now,  with  a  more  pleasing 
smile  than  ever,  and  a  low  bow — which  made 
him  disappear  from  our  view  altogether  for  a 
second — made  Mrs.  Moore  and  Miss  Wigley  a 
little  speech,  in  which  he  invited  us  all  to 
come  into  his  house  to  see  what  Frankie 
called  his  curiosities.  Miss  Wigley  hesitated ; 
and  spoke  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  for  it 
was  now  getting  dusk  %Dd  the  stars  were 
beginning  to  peep  out — and  of  her  anxiety  that 
we  should  return  home.  However,  Mrs.  Moore 
seemed  quite  on  our  side,  and,  of  course,  we 
three  children  were  of  one  mind  about  staying, 
so  accordingly  we  all  went  round  by  the  front 
way,  and  entered  our  new  friend's  house ;  find- 
ing him,  with  Frankie,  waiting  at  the  gate  to 
welcome  us  in,  and  do  the  honours  of  his 
house. 

"  The  Bungalow  " — as  the  elderly  gentleman 
named  his  villa — was  indeed  full  of  curious 
things,  for  Mr.  Merriman,  as  I  must  now  call 
him,  had  travelled  in  many  distant  lands,  and 
had  brought  home  memorials  from  each,  so  that 
the  little  house  was  a  small  museum.  We  had 
not  time,  of  course,  to  see  much  on  that 
evening,  but  we  were  all  charmed  with  the 
house  and  its  kind  master — Miss  Wigley  as 
much  so  as  any  of  us. 

He  showed  us  the  microscope,  and  the  fly's 
leg  which  had  so  enchanted  Frankie ;  and  then, 
while  we  two  little  girls  were  looking  at  some 
sketches  he  had  made  in  India,  and  which  Miss 
Wigley  was  describing  to  us,  he  took  Frank — 
for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  liking — 
to  the  window  to  look  out  at  the  beautiful 
stars,  which  were  now  shining  brightly  down 
upon  us.  He  showed  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear  to  Frank,  bidding  him  look  for  it 
every  evening  that  he  sat  up  late  enough  to 
see  the  stars ;  and  he  showed  him  several  of 
the  planets,  pointing  out  to   him   the  clear. 
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steady  light  they  give/  so  different  to  the 
twinkling  of  the  stars.  He  made  my  little 
brother  look  up  into  the  great  vault  of  heaven, 
and  notice  and  wonder  at  the  strange  marvels 
he  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  This  summer 
evening  gave  Frankie  his  first  longing  to  know 
something  about  the  stars.  From  this  time  he 
was  anxious  to  study  astronomy,  which  led  to 
consequences  which  you  shall  presently  be  told 
about. 

This  delightful  day  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  our  kind  new  friend  letting  us  look  through 
his  large  telescope  at  the  moon,  which  had 
just  got  up,  and  Pearl,  who  looked  first,  de- 
clared she  could  see  mountains  and  all  sorts 
of  curious  excrescences  on  the  face  of  it.  I 
eagerly  inquired  if  they  could  see  the  man 
in  the  moon,  so  wh^  my  turn  came  to  look 
in  the  telescope,  I  was  delighted  to  perceive 
a  curious  dark  figure  with  a  very  bright  light 
behind  it.  This,  I  afterwards  discovered,  wa.s 
a  gingerbread  man  thrust  in  front  of  a  lamp 
which  Mr.  Merriman  held  behind  the  telesco|)e. 
However,  I  left  his  house  much  pleased  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  had 
really  seen  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Just  as  we  were  going  away  IVIr.  Merriman 
played  a  soft  plaintive  air  to  us  upon  his  violin, 
and  I  think  it  was  that  which  won  Mi.ss 
Wigley's  heart,  for  she  dearly  loved  music  and 
was  a  very  good  pianiste.  Certainly  this  day 
of  pleasure  had  its  after  effects  upon  more  than 
one  of  the  happy  party.  Miss  Wigley  never 
seemed  quite  the  same  after  that  evening  ;  she 
was  absent  when  with  us,  and  often  s])eut  a 
long  day  away  from  us  at  her  sister's  house. 
In  fact,  grieved  as  we  were  to  lose  her,  I  do 
not  think  even  we  children  were  much  sur- 
prised when  her  wedding  day  arrived,  some 
ten  months  after,  and  she  became  Mrs. 
Merriman. 

We  often  saw  her  and  her  husband  and 
spent  other  long  happy  days  in  the  wonderful 
Bungalow  when  our  dear  little  governess  was 
mistress  there.  On  one  occiision  when  we  went 
there,  Mr.  Merriman  gaA^e  Frankie  a  very 
handsome  book  on  astronomy,  with  several 
plates  of  the  constellations.  Kow,  I  must  tell 
you  a  sad  secret  about  my  brother  Frankie, 
which  was  that,  although  eight  years  of  age  \ 
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at  this  time,  he  could  not  read !  He  was  a 
wonderfully  quick  and  clever  child,  and  has 
grown  up  to  be  a  clever  man,  but  nevertheless 
at  the  age  of  eight  Frankie  was  unable  to  read 
beyond  words  of  one  syllable,  if  even  those. 
But  the  strange  part  of  it  was  that  he  could 
write,  and  fairly  too  for  a  child  of  his  age. 
Now  I  could  read  very  early,  and  although  1 
was  younger  than  my  brother,  I  had  often 
tried  to  teach  him  to  read.  We  both  liked 
my  reading  out  to  him,  in  fact,  I  think 
Frankie  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
because  he  knew  I  was  always  ready  and  gLd 
to  read  to  him. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  ahle 
to  read  that  our  first  trouble  through  Frankie's 
anxiety  to  study  astronomy  arose.  He  woold 
show  me  the  stars,  and  tell  me  all  that  Mr. 
Merriman  had  told  him,  and  one  day,  when  in 
a  very  generous  mood,  he  said  he  would  give 
me  the  book  on  astronomy  that  Mr.  Menimnu 
had  given  him,  if  I  would  read  carefully  to 
him  all  about  the  plates,  so  as  to  avoid  his 
having  the  trouble  of  learning  to  read  the 
book  himself.  With  this  proposal  I  was  only 
too  delighted,  and  so  the  matter  was  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  But  alas ! 
Frank's  name  was  not  written  in  the  book, 
which  had  a  very  handsome  blue  binding, 
almost  identical  with  that  of  a  rare  geo- 
graphical work  that  had  been  lent  to  our 
father  by  a  very  particular  old  gentleman,  a 
great  friend  of  his,  who  had  a  library  by  which 
he  set  much  stoi'e. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Frankie  ran  down 
stairs    just  after  breakfast  one  morning  full 
of  his  generous  purpose  towards  me ;  he  walked 
into  the  dining-room,  where  he  had  been  look- 
ing at   his   book   on   astronomy  the  eveninir 
before,  and  thinking  he  saw  it,  seized  what 
he  supposed  to  be  his  treasure,  and  nmnioiT 
up  stairs  into  the  schoolroom,  he  wrote  in  h 
large   round   hand    "Lucy,   from  her   loms. 
brother  Frank,"  and  he  put  the  date.    He  dil 
not  then   examine   the  book,  but  broaght  ii 
sti'aight  to  me  in  triumph.      I  flew  to  meet 
him  to   receive  my  prize,  when,  imagine  my 
horror  at  discovering  that  it  was  not  Franbe  > 
astronomical  book,  but  the  geographical  work 
lent  to  papa  by  his  old  friend  ! 
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This  trouble  passed  away ;  our  kind  father — 
although  greatly  annoyed  at  first — soon  forgave 
Frank,  and  bought  another  copy  of  the  geogra- 
phical work  which  he  returned  to  the  particular 
old  gentleman.  But  I  shall  now  have  to  tell 
joa  of  another  even  more  serious  trouble  which 
our  love  of  studying  the  moon  and  stars  brought 
upon  as. 

I  musty  however,  go  back  a  little,  and  tell 
you  what   happened  when  Miss  Wigley  first 
left  us  to  be  married.     Miss  Wigley  gone,  natu- 
rally the  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  was  to 
provide  a  substitute.     I  believe  mamma  had 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  the  person 
who    took    her    place.     Our   little   governess 
had  been  very  kind  and   gentle  to   us,  and 
yet  her  rule  had  been  firm  enough  to  keep  us 
— ^three  high-spirited  and  rather  spoilt  children 
—■in  something  like  order.    After  a  good  many 
inquiries  mamma  heard  of  a  French  governess 
that  she  thought  would  be  suitable.     Madame 
George    was    most    highly    recommended,    so 
highly  that  our  mother  arranged  for  her  to 
take  Miss  Wigley 's  place  rather  against   her 
own  inclination,  for  she  \ras  not  fascinated  by 
the  appearance    of    Madame    George — indeed 
neither  were  we  children.     I  shall  never  forget 
seeing  that  curious  Frenchwoman  for  the  first 
time ;  she  struck  me  at  once  as  being  the  most 
comical  and  disagreeable-looking  figure  I  had 
ever  seen  in  the  course  of  my  short  life. 

Madame    George    was    short  and  fat,   she 

walked  heavily,  and  stood  with  both  legs  firmly 

planted  on  the  ground  rather  wide  apart.     She 

had  pretty,  fat,  brown  hands,  which  she  moved 

about  very  excitedly,  and  which  alas !  always 

had  the  appearance  of  being  of  a  dark  shade 

from  want  of  cleanliness.      Madame  George's 

face  also  partook  of  this  unpleasant  character, 

one  always  had  a  disagreeable  feeling  when  she 

kissed  one,  that  some  of  that  darkness  would 

come  off.      She  had  twinkling  little  black  eyes, 

a  large   lumpy  nose,  and  a  very  wide  mouth, 

with    thick    lips  and   black   teeth.      She  was 

possessed  of  a  high  forehead,  and  grizzled  hair 

done  in  corkscrew  curls.     But  it  was  Madame 

George's    expression   that   was   so   horrid.      I 

am  soTB  mamma  made  up  her  mind  that  the 

new  governess  should   not  remain  long  with 

osL     She  did  not  do  so,  and  the  reason  of  her 
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leaving  you  shall  presently  hear.  This  strange 
little  woman  spoke  very  little  English,  but 
that  was  in  her  favour  of  course,  as  it  was 
desirable  that  we  should  learn  to  speak  French. 
She  was  accompli^ed,  for  she  drew  and  painted 
well  in  water-colours,  and  she  played  and  sang 
magnificently.  Although  she  was  far  from 
young,  her  voice  was  wonderfully  powerful, 
and  she  would  make  the  piano  tremble  with 
the  strength  of  her  little  fat  hands — her  execu- 
tion was  far  more  like  that  of  a  man  than  a 
woman — and  the  whole  house  would  ring  with 
the  notes  of  her  powerful  voice. 

She  was  impatient  beyond  measure,  cruel 
even  to  poor  Pearl  at  her  music  lessons.  She 
would  hold  a  ruler  in  her  hand  and  bring  it 
down  viciously  on  Pearl's  fingers  if  she  chanced 
to  put  them  on  a  wrong  note,  exclaiming,  **  Ah, 
mlc^nto/*  stupid !  what  for  put  your  toe 
derel" 

Madame  George  wore  a  large  cap,  generally 
adorned  with  flowers ;  she  always  clothed  her 
body  in  black,  but  wore  strange,  and  many- 
coloured  erections  on  her  head.     If  Frankie,  or 
I,  did  anything  which  displeased  her,  she  would 
threaten  to  give  us  what  she  called  ^^  French 
style  I "     What  "  French  style  "  was,  we  never 
really  knew,  for  our  experience  of  it  never  went 
beyond  the  very  first  preliminaries.     But  these 
preliminaries  struck  the   direst  terror  to  our 
hearts.       If    Frank    was    disobedient — which 
indeed  we  were  both  often  inclined  to  be  to 
Madame  George — she  would  put  on  an  expres- 
sion of  ferocity  which  was  enough  to  frighten 
older  and   wiser  persons  than   ourselves,  she 
would  turn  up  her  sleeves  above  her  elbows, 
displaying  strong,  thick,  brown  arms,  which  to 
my  young  mind  appeared  capable  of  any  fearful 
deed ;  and  seizing  her  many-coloured  cap  she 
would  thrust  it  on  her  head  back  part  before, 
and  well  over  her  nose.     Her  appearance  on 
these  occasions  was  of  so  terrible  a  nature  that 
both  Frank  and  I  would  be  reduced  at  once  to 
an    abject  state  of    submission  and   misery. 
Strange  to  say,  our  fear  was  so  great  that  it 
killed  our  curiosity,  and  we  never  desired  to 
be  initiated  into   more   of   the  mysteries   of 
'' French  style.'' 

Now  I  must  tell   you   about  the   perilous 
adventure  which  poor  Frankie  and  I  got  into, 
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partly  through  our  love  of  studying  the  heavens, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  partly  through  our 
disobedience.  So  great  was  our  anxiety  to 
observe  the  course  of  the  stars  that — the  days 
having  become  shorter,  as  it  was  now  early 
autumn — and  the  darkness  of  night  now 
coming  on  before  our  bed-time,  we  became  a- 
great  trouble  to  Morgan  to  get  to  bed.  Frankie 
slept  in  a  small  room  leading  out  of  the  night 
nursery  by  himself  now,  but  with  the-  door 
oi)en,  and  I  still  slept  in  the  night  nursery, 
in  a  little  bed  by  the  side  of  Morgan.  Now, 
although  the  days  were  shorter,  and  night  came 
on  apace,  still  the  weather  was  very  sultry,  and 
Morgan  used  to  leave  the  window  open,  in  the 
day  nursery,  until  quite  late.  This  enabled  us 
to  indulge  in  our  contemplation  of  the  star-lit 
sky. 

One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
Frank  was  putting  away  some  of  our  toys  in 
the  day  nursery  before  he  was  undressed,  and 
Morgan  had  already  begun  my  undressing  in 
the  next  room,  when  presently  a  rap  came  at 
the  door  leading  into  the  passage,  and  the 
under-housemaid  popped  in  her  head  with, 
"  Please,  Mrs.  Morgan,  can  I  speak  to  you  a 
minute?"  Ofi  bustled  Morgan,  leaving  me 
standing  partly  undressed.  A  friend  had 
called  from  the  village,  and  wished  to  speak  to 
her.  As  she  went  out  of  the  room  she  said : 
**  You  can  take  off  your  boots.  Miss  Lucy,  and 
put  on  your  slippers,  while  I*m  away."  For  I 
had  on  my  boots,  as  we  only  came  in  from  the 
garden  to  go  to  bed. 

I  was  just  sitting  on  the  floor  and  going  to 
take  off  my  boots,  when  I  heard  Frankie's  voice 
from  the  next  room  calling  me.  I  jumped  up 
and  ran  into  the  day  nursery,  where  1  foimd 
Frank  standing  at  the  open  window  looking  at 
the  stars.  It  was  a  lovely  night  and  the 
heavens  sparkled  with  myriads  of  shining 
wonders. 

"  Loo  Loo !  do  look  at  the  stars,"  cried 
Frank.  "See,  there  is  the  Great  Bear.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  see  from  here  Orion's  belt?" 

Just  then  Morgan  came  bustling  back  in  no 
humour  for  watching  the  stars,  and  she  quickly 
hurried  me  off  to  bed,  and  bade  Frankie  finish 
putting  up  the  toys,  and  begin  to  undress  him- 
self "  like  a  good  boy."     In  fact,  both  Frank 


and  I  were  in  bed  in  what  Morgan  herself 
would  have  called  "  a  jiffy."  I  had  kiEsed  my 
brother  and  bade  him  "  good  night "  before 
Morgan  bustled  me  off;  so  I  was  rather 
surprised,  when  my  head  was  resting  comfort- 
ably on  my  pillow,  and  I  was  just  slipping  off 
to  dream-land,  at  hearing  Frankie's  voice  calling 
me  again — Morgan  had  gone  down- stairs  to 
have  a  parting  word  with  her  friend  from  the 
village. 

"Loo  Loo,"  called  Frankie  softly,  "the 
moon  is  rising,  and  everything  looks  so  beauti* 
f  ul ;  there  are  little  white  clouds  gently  gliding 
over  the  moon's  face  now  and  then,  and  after- 
wards it  comes  out  more  lovely  than  ever ;  do 
come  and  see  it !  " 

"  I  can't  see  the  moon  from  this  window," 
I  objected. 

"  No,"  whispered  Frank,  "  but  if  we  go  into 
the  schoolroom  we  shall  see  it  beautifully 
from  the  large  windows  there.  Do  come 
along  ' " 

It  was  a  very  hot  night,  and  we  two  naughty 
little  children  had  bundled  out  of  our  beds 
without  putting  on  our  dressing-gowns,  though 
we  had  thrust  our  feet  into  our  slippers. 
"Madame  George  isn't  there,"  said  Frankie. 
So  feeling  quite  safe,  we  trotted  through  the 
day  nursery  into  the  schoolroom,  which  w^s 
empty — I  must  tell  you  that  Pearl  was  staying 
with  an  aunt  of  ours  in  London  for  a  few  days 
at  this  time,  and  our  father  and  mother  were 
dining  out. 

"  We  mustn't  go  on  the  balcony,"  said  I,  "  for 
you  know  it  shakes,  and  mamma  said  we  were 
not  to  put  a  foot  upon  it,  for  fear  it  should 
break  down. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  my  brother,  "  we  won't 
go  on  the  balcony  of  course,  but  we  can  open 
the  window  and  look  out,  there  are  no  trees 
close  to  the  window,  so  we  can  watch  the  moon 
beautifully." 

Accordingly  we  undid  and  threw  open  the 
French  window  and  stood  there — ^two  little 
white  figures  ei^ying  the  beauty  of  the  night 
As  Frankie  had  said,  the  moon  looked  wonder- 
fully lovely ;  grand  and  calm  shone  her  face, 
obscured  by  the  light  passing  clouds  which 
shadowed  her  beauty  for  a  minute  as  though 
she  drew  down  a  light  veil,  the  next  second 
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she  looked  out  upon  us  brighter,  grander,  more 
glorious  than  ever. 

We  were  delighted,  but,  beginning  to  shiver, 
we  were  just  thinking  of  returning,  to  get  back 
again  into  our  little  warm  beds,  when  we  heard 
a  cross  voice  speaking  close  to  us, — the  voice  of 
Madame  George, — "Naughty,  stupid  children !" 
cried  she,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  %  Ah !  it 
is  time  for  French  style  indeed.  I  will  soon 
give  it  to  you  too."  And  up  went  her  sleeves, 
and  upside  down  her  cap.  The  effect  was  so 
terrible  to  us,  that  we  could  not  repress  a  yell 
of  horror.  If  Madame  George  had  struck 
terror  to  our  hearts  before,  never  had  we  been 
so  afraid  of  her  as  now,  standing  thus  in  front 
of  us  with  her  evil  face  lighted  up  by  the 
moon.  Our  fears  were  increased  by  her  seizing 
us  each  by  the  arm  in  a  strong  and  savage 
grip.  Erankie,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
about,  from  fear  and  anger^  twisted  himself 
out  of  her  grasp  and  at  the  same  time  struck 
her  upon  one  of  her  stout  bare  arms.  I  suppose 
liis  fist  though  small  was  hard,  and  that  he  hit 
with  a  good  deal  of  force,  for  Madame  was 
evidently  hurt.  She  let  go  of  me  to  strike  him 
a  hard  blow  with  her  clenched  hand,  and  pushed 
him  out  on  the  shaky  balcony.  Frankie  uttered 
a  suppressed  sob,  and  I  stepped  out  beside  him. 
'*  Frankie,  Frankie,  come  in  ! ''  cried  I. 

Now  I  will  do  Madame  George  the  justice 
to  say  that  T  do  not  believe  she  knew  what  a 
very  unsafe  condition  the  schoolroom  balcony 
was  in,  or  I  do  not  suppose  she  would  have 
behaved    in    the    way   she    did ;    but    feeling 
extremely  angry  with  Frankie  for  striking  her 
she  thought  she  would  punish  us  by  shutting 
us   out  on  the   balcony.     So   she  closed   the 
window  upon  us  two  little  unfortunates,  ex- 
claiming as  she  did  so,  ''  There  you  shall  stay, 
bad  children."     How  long  she  meant  to  keep 
us  there  1  do  not  know.     I  only  know  that  I 
knocked  at  the  window  and  implored  her  to 
let  us  in.    She  would  not,  but  shook  her  fist  in 
reply. 

I  felt  the  balcony  tremble  beneath  our 
weight,  almost  rocking ;  for  Frankie  jumped 
upon  it  in  his  rage  and  agony  of  mind.  We 
screamed  loudly  for  help,  and  then  Madame 
George  opening  the  piano  drowned  our  voices 


with  hers.  We  did  not  break  the  glass  of  the 
window  for  we  were  afraid  to  do  so,  but  feeling 
the  balcony  more  unsafe  every  second,  we 
clung  to  each  other  and  stood  as  near  the 
window  as  we  could. 

Happily  for  us  Morgan  returned  to  the 
nursery  at  that  minute ;  and  finding  our  beds 
empty,  and  the  doors  open  leading  to  the 
schoolroom,  she  rushed  into  it  only  in  time  to 
see  two  miserable  little  pale-faced  white  figures 
standing  on  the  shaky  balcony  in  the  moonlight 
clinging  together  in  an  agony  of  fear.  Morgan 
gave  a  glance  of  indignation  at  Madame  George 
seated  at  the  piano,  and  fiying  to  the  window 
opened  it,  and  dragged  us  inside  the  room. 
We  buried  our  faces  on  her  kind  breast,  sobbing 
bitterly  while  she  clasped  us  closely  to  her, 
"  My  precious,  precious  children  1  "  murmured 
poor  Morgan,  quite  overcome. 

Madame  George  rose  from  the  music  stool, 
and  shutting  down  the  piano  with  a  bang,  she 
turned  furiously  to  our  nurse  saying,  "  What 
for  you  dare  take  those  good-for-nothings 
indoors  %    I  put  dem  dere  for  to  be  punished." 

"  More  shame  for  you  1  "  cried  indignant 
Morgan,  'Vyou  oughtn't  to  stay  in  the  house 
anothrv  hour.  You  ain't  fit  to  be  a  governess 
Fm  sure !  why,  that  balcony  is  that  shaky  and 
unsafe  it  might  have  broke  down  any  moment, 
and  killed  these  two  precious  lambs,  and  then, 
if  I  could  have  had  my  way,  you  should  have 
been  hung  twice  over." 

"  You  hold  your  impudent  tongue,  you  do  lie," 
cried  Madame  George  in  return,  '^  the  balcon  is 
well  and  safe,"  and  waddling  to  the  balcony 
the  vicious  little  woman  opened  the  window, 
which  Morgan  had  shut  when  she  took  us  in, 
and  stamped  with  one  fat  foot  upon  it,  the 
other  planted  well  inside  the  room.  That  was 
the  one  straw  too  much  for  the  camel.  Madame 
stamped  once  and  nothing  happened,  the  second 
time  she  did  so  we  heard  a  crash — the  balcony 
had  disappeared.  Madame  George  was  safe 
inside  the  room,  but  looked  much  surprised. 
She  had  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  so  I  think 
had  we. 

Madame  George  left  us  the  next  day,  and  I 
never  heard  what  became  of  her. 
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KNIT  BAG  IN  SHADES. 

MaUriaia  :  Berlin  wool,  14  thad«t  and  1  to/iiU, 
5  IMTM,  iVo.  18. 

T  on  160  stitches  on  4  wires, 
lat    sliade,    or    darkeet,   4 
xiunds  plain. 

3nd    shade.       lat    round : 
TOtl  3,  plain  6 ;  pnt  over  the 
ihread,  purl   1 ;  seven   times 
put  over  the  thread,  plain  5. 

2nd  round  :  pnrl  3,  plain  3 ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  15 ;  slip  1,  plain  1  j  take  the  slipped  one 
over,  plain  3. 

3rd  round  :  purl  3,  plain  2  ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  15  ;  slip  1,  plain  1  ;  take  the  clipped  one 
over,  plain  2. 

4th  round :  purl  3,  plain  1 ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  15;  slip  1,  plain  1  ;  take  the  slipped 
iititch  over,  plain  1. 

5th  round  :  purl  3 ;  knit  2  together,  plain  15 ; 
slip  1,  plain  1 ;  take  the  slipped  one  over. 

Bepeat  this  with  each  shade  until  you  come 
to  the  white  j  work  it  as  follows — 

let  lound :  purl  3,  pUin  5;  pnt  over  the 
thread,  plain  1 ;  5  times  put  over  the  thread, 
plain  6. 

2nd  round  :  purl  3,  plain  4 ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  11 ;  slip  1,  plain  1  ;  take  the  slipped  one 
over,  plain  4. 

3rd  round  :  purl  3,  plain  3 ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  1 1 ;  slip  1  plain  1  ;  take  the  slipped  one 
over,  plain  3. 

4th  round :  purl  3,  pUin  2  ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  11 ;  slip  1,  plain  1 ;  take  the  slipped  one 

Sth  round  :  purl  3,  plain  1 ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  11 ;  slip  1,  plain  1  ;  take  the  slipped  one 
over,  plain  1, 

6th  round :  purl  3 ;  knit  2  together,  plain 
11  ;  slip  1,  plain  1 ;  take  the  slipped  one  over. 

For  neck  part  of  bag  work  as  follows ;  first 
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with  white,  2  rows  of  each  shade  ending  witfa 
deepest ;  purl  2,  ^ain  2. 

Handle. 

It  ia  worked  with  double  wool  on  two  pins, 
No.  15 ;  begin  with  2  darkest  shades  takoi 
together,  then  the  2  next,  and  the  white  double, 
2  rows  of  each  shade.     Cast  on  8  stitches. 

1st  TOW :  put  over  the  thread,  purl  2  togethv, 
repeat  to  the  end,  each  row  the  same;  join  it 
lengthways  to  make  it  round,  muning  a  piece 
of  stiff  cord  into  it. 

When  a  pnt  over  the  thread  occurs  at  th» 
beginning  of  a  row,  pass  the  thread  ^juite  round 
the  pin,  then  work  the  purl  2  togeth^. 

CUSHION  OR  FOOTSTOOL. 

Materials :    B«Hin  wool  in   4   cotourt,  awl  5 

thadet    in    each,   alio   black  and  white;  ptM 

No.  7. 

The  work  is  shaded  from  black  to  the  middle 
of  the  stripe,  which  is  white ;  two-  rows  of  e*i^ 
shade.     There  are  24  stripes  in  the  cushion. 

Cast  on  135  stitches,  and  knit  the  folloving 
pattern  throughout :  put  over  the  thread,  slip 
1,  knit  2  together. 

Work  the  8  rows  all  the  same  length ;  after 
that,  leave  3  stitches,  without  knitting  at  each 
end  of  the  row,  till  the  colour  is  fiuished.  Thee 
commence  the  full  length  with  the  black,  sad 
so  on  till  the  cushion  is  finished. 

After  sewing  it  together,  sew  up  one  end,Biid 
put  a  tassel  to  it.  The  other,  take  up  tlie 
stitches  on  wires  all  round,  and  knit  7  vr*> 
plain,  and  7  rows  purl  alternately,  taking  it  m 
so  as  to  make  it  flat ;  4  stripes  of  plain  and 
purl  should  do  it. 

The  lining  should  be  about  1  yard  and  IT 
inches  round,  and  17  inches  in  depth,  «itti  *■ 
piece  5^  inches  diameter  for  the  top.  It  ^ 
finished  at   this  end  with   straps  and  tas«U 
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Cast  on  170  stitches  for  the  straps  and  knit, 
same  pattern  as  cushion,  the  desired  length. 

WAEM    KKIT    CUFFS    FOR    WEARING 
ABOVE  THE  GOWN  SLEEVE. 

Materials :   double  Berlin  tvooly  2  pina  No,   9  ; 
1|  ounces  qf  toool  are  required.     Nine  eJuxdes  qf 
grey  ae  like  Chinchilla  fur  as  possible^     Begin 
with  blacky  and  shade  up  to  a  light  grey. 

Cast  on  7f  stitches  with  1st  or  darkest  shade. 
1st  row,  plain. 

2nd  row :  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread,  plain  1 ;  repeat  to  end  of  row. 

drd,  4th,  5th  rows,  plain.  Tie  on  second 
shade ;  then — 

6th  row:  plain  1  for  edge;  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2  together ;  repeat  to  end  of  row. 

7th  and  8th  rows,  plain. 

3rd  shade  as  1st  shade ;  4th  shade  as  2nd 
shade;  5th  shade  as  1st  shade;  6th  shade  as 
2nd  shade ;  7th  shade  as  1st  shade ;  8th  shade 
as  2nd  shade ;  9th  shade  as  1st  shade.  Then 
shade  hackwards,  tying  on  the  8th  or  2nd 
lightest  shade,  and  knitting  it  as  2nd  shade 
and  so  on. 

These  cufEs  are  made  up  in  the  following 
way :  after  being  cast  off,  sew  the  two  sides 
together,  the  sides  being  much  shorter  than  the 
cast-on  and  the  cast-off  rows.  Having  sewn 
this  up,  fold  the  knitting  so  that  the  seam 
comes  in  the  centre  of  the  knitting  on  one 
side,  which  will  be  the  wrong  side  of  the  cuff, 
the  right  side  having  no  seam.  By  this  means 
the  cuff  is  now  double.  Then  sew  up  the  cast- 
off  and  cast-on  rows  together.  You  will  perceive 
by  this,  there  are,  as  it  were,  four  edges,  the 
work  having  been  doubled  before.  Sew  them 
all  up  together.  By  this  the  light  shades  fall 
in  the  centre. 

BABY'S  PINCUSHION. 

MaieriaZs:  common  2nd  sized  purse  silk,  blue 
cmd  white,  or  any  other  colour  desired. 

Cast  on  any  number  of  stitches  according  to 
the  size  of  pincushion. 


Knit  2  rows  with  white. 

3rd  row :  knit  4  stitches  in  blue ;  slip  2,  and 
continue  to  end  of  row. 

4th  row ;  purl ;  5th,  plain ;  6th,  purl ; 
7th,  plain  ;  8th,  purl. 

Next,  four  rows  white ;  1st  purl,  plain,  purl, 
plain. 

Then  repeat  with  blue,  as  3rd  row,  to  the 
desired  length. 

Edging  fob  Above. 

Cast  on  10  stitches. 

Ist  row  :  plain  3,  put  over  the  thread  ;  knit 
2  together.  Put  over  the  thread  tvsice ;  knit 
2  together,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  1. 

2nd  row :  plain  3,  purl  1  ;  plain  2,  purl  1 ; 
plain  2,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  1. 

3rd  row :  plain  3,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit 
2  together,  plain  2  ;  put  over  the  thread  twice, 
knit  2  together ;  put  over  the  thread  twice, 
knit  2  together,  plain  1. 

4th  row :  plain  3,  purl  1 ;  plain  2,  purl  1 ; 
plain  4,  put  over  the  thread  ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  1. 

5th  row :  plain  3,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit 
2  together,  plain  4 ;  put  over  the  thread  twice, 
knit  2  together ;  put  over  the  thread  twice,  knit 
2  together  ;  plain  1. 

6th  row :  plain  3,  purl  1  ;  plain  2,  purl  1  ; 
plain  6,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  1. 

7th  row  :  plain  3,  put  over  the  thread  ;  knit 
2  together,  plain  6  ;  put  over  the  thread  twice, 
knit  2  together ;  put  over  the  thread  twice,  knit 
2  together;  plain  1. 

8th  row :  plain  3,  purl  1 ;  plain  2,  purl  1 ; 
plain  8,  put  over  the  thread  ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  1. 

9th  row :  plain  3,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit 
2  together,  plain  13. 

10th  row:  cast  off  all  but  9  stitches,  which 
work  as  follows :  purl  6,  put  over  the  thread ; 
knit  2  together,  plain  1. 
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NANCY  MACDONALD. 


By  Mrs.   GEORGE  CITPPLES. 


N  a  very  small  cottage  at  the  edge 
of  a  wide  moor  lived  Angus 
Macdonald,  one  of  the  shep- 
herds  of  'Glen  Ducan,  with  his 
wife  and  only  child,  Nancy. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  cottage  door  the  loch  had  made  a  way  for 
itself  into  a  cove,  which  was  very  convenient, 
as  but  for  this  narrow  stretch  of  water  the 
shepherd  and  his  wife  would  have  had  many 
miles  to  walk  to  church  on  Sunday,  or  to  fetch 
provisions  from  the  nearest  village  during  the 
week.  The  little  thatched  cottage  was  quite 
alone,  and  being  in  such  a  very  exposed  situation 
it  was  built  in  rather  a  curious  way. 

On  entering  the  only  door  in  the  long  low 
structure  you  found  yourself  in  the  cow-housoy 
and  passing  along  the  rude  stone  floor  between 
the  stalls  for  the  two  cows,  you  came  to  an 
inner  door,  in  the  comer  to  the  left  hand,  which 
opened  into  the  dwelling-house,  and  consisted 
of  one  apartment.  To  the  right  of  the  cow- 
house there  were  various  other  out-houses,  the 
end  one  opening  into  the  fold  ;  so  that  in  winter 
when  the  snow  lay  deep  all  around,  the  shep- 
herd and  his  wife  could  go  about  under  cover 
without  opening  the  outside  door.  Though  it 
was  summer,  Nancy  and  her  mother  were 
occupied  at  every  spare  moment  storing  into 
every  hole  and  comer  as  many  peats  as  they 
could  find  space  for,  before  building  the  great 
stack  outside,  for  they  knew  by  past  experience 
that  they  might  be  buried — or  next  door  to  it — 
in  the  snow  for  months. 

Here  Nancy  was  bom,  and  had  grown  up 
with  no  other  companion  but  Flora,  an  invalid 
cousin,  who  had  now  been  sent  to  an  hospital, 
to  Nancy's  great  distress,  for  very  little  hope 
was  entertained  of  her  recovery.  Flora  had 
never  been  able  to  leave  her  bed  for  a  whole 
year,  but  she  was  so  patient  and  good,  and 
managed  to  help  Nancy  with  her  lessons,  that 
it  was  only  aft«  she  had  left  for  the  hospital 
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that  the  shepherd  saw  any  necessity  for  sending 
Nancy  to  school,  so  very  well  had  she  got  on 
at  home.  But  the  great  secret  was,  Nancy  was 
anxious  to  learn. 

It  was  only  during  the  summer  that  Nancy 
could  go.  Although  she  had  seven  miles  to 
walk  across  the  moor  every  morning,  she  was 
generally  first  in  her  place,  and  she  paid  so 
much  attention  to  all  the  teacher  said,  that  she 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  class  After  school 
was  over  she  had  to  hasten  Home,  for  much 
work  was  awaiting  her.  She  had  to  help  her 
mother  to  milk  the  cows  and  feed  any  delicate 
lambs,  and  give  her  two  especial  companions, 
the  young  deerhound  puppies  they  were  rearing 
for  the  gamekeeper,  a  good  run.  Many  a  time 
she  had  cast  a  longing  glance  over  to  Donald 
Caineron's  new  cottage,  for  Nancy  knew  an 
English  gentleman  had  taken  it  for  the  summer 
months,  and  that  his  little  daughter  and  her 
cousins,  and  a  school  friend  and  her  old  nurse 
were  there,  and  being  about  her  own  age  she 
was  curious  to  see  how  they  looked.  The 
school  children  said  the  little  lady  was  very 
rich  indeed,  and  wore  such  beautiful  clothes, 
and  was  quite  like  a  fairy ;  but  much  though 
she  longed  to  see  them,  Nancy  was  too  con- 
.scientious  a  little  girl  to  put  oS.  her  time,  so 
she  kept  on  her  way  along  the  sheep  track 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left.  Her  mind  was  busy  all  the  time,  how- 
ever,  and  many  a  delightful  air-castle  was 
built  while  she  tripped  along,  the  foremost 
figure  in  it  always  being  the  little  English 
lady. 

One  day  when  she  had  got  a  mile  on  her  way 
home,  whom  should  she  see  but  the  children 
belonging  to  Donald  Cameron's  cottage  out  on 
the  moor  with  the  old  nurse  in  charge,  herself 
looking  like  a  stately  lady  in  Nancy's  eyes.  The 
little  girls  were  gathering  flowers,  each  trying 
who  could  make  the  prettiest  bouquet,  while 
the  two  boys  of  the  party  were  playing  pranks 
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with  each  other  among  the  heather,  rolling 
about  and  shouting  out  in  the  height  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  Hallo,  little  girl !  "  cried  the  eldest  of  the 
two  boys  to  Kancy,  as  she  stood  looking  at 
them  wistfully,  longing  to  join  them  in  their 
game.  "Where  have  you  come  from,  if  it  is 
a  fair  question,  and  where  are  you  going  1 " 

"  I  have  been  at  school,  sir,  and  I  am  on  my 
way  home,"  said  Nancy,  dropping  a  respectful 
curtsey. 

By  this  time  the  little  girls  had  come  forward, 
and  one  of  them,  Maude  Baymond,  held  out 
her  flowers  to  Nancy,  asking  her,  with  a  sweet 
friendly  smile,  if  she  did  not  think  her  bouquet 
was  really  very  pretty. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  said  Nancy,  her  face  colouring 
.slightly,  for  she  was  a  shy  child ;  "  but,"  she 
■continued,  "  there  are  much  prettier  flowers  to 
be  had  close  to  where  I  live,  and  far  more  of 
them." 

"  And  where  do  you  live,  little  girl?"  inquired 

Maude. 

"At  the  other  side  of  the  moor,  miss;  six 
miles  from  here  by  this  little  sheep  track,"  said 
Nancy. 

"  What  1  do  you  go  seven  miles  to  school," 
said  Edmund,  Maude's  cousin;  "the  village 
must  be  a  mile  off  from  here  at  the  least  %  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  walk  there  and  back  every  day, 
if  father  has  not  time  to  take  me  a  part  of  the 
way  in  the  boat,  and  as  long  as  the  weather 
keeps  good.  When  iihe  snow  comes,  I  have  to 
stay  at  home,  and  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  Sorry  that  you  cannot  go  to  school !  "  said 
Edith,  the  eldest  of  the  little  girls.  "  That  is 
a  very  funny  notion.  I'm  sure  I  hate  school, 
and  would  gladly  stay  at  home  all  winter." 

"  Would  you  indeed,  miss;  that  is  very  strange. 
I  often  wish  I  lived  in  a  village,  that  I  might 
go  to  school  all  the  year  round.  I  was  so  glad 
when  mother  agreed  to  let  me  go  this  year,  for 
before  that  I  had  lessons  at  home,  and  father  is 
often  away  on  the  hills,  and  mother  too  busy, 
and  my  cousin  Flora  very  often  too  ill  to  help 
me,  but  she  says  I  know  more  than  she  d  les 
now,  for  it  is  some  time  since  she  was  able  to 
attend  school." 

"  It  must  be  very  lonely  for  you  going  all  by 
yourself  across  the  moor,"  said  the  youngest 
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little  girl,  Effie  Jay,  as  Nancy  found  out  after- 
wards. "  I  can't  think  how  you  manage  to  keep 
the  path,  for  there  are  ever  so  many  sheep 
tracks.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  losing  your 
way  ]  " 

'*  No,  miss ;  for  father  has  put  some  stones 
by  the  side  of  the  path,  so  all  I  have  to  do  is 
to  watch  for  them,  and  even  when  there  is  a 
mist  I  manage  to  find  my  way  pretty  well.  If 
I  lost  my  way  it  would  add  a  few  miles  to  my 
walk,  but  I  cannot  be  lost  so  long  as  I  have 
the  loch.  I  could  keep  walking  round  it  and  I 
should  come  to  my  house  at  last." 

"  What  is  your  father,  little  girl,  and  what 
is  your  name  ? "  inquired  the  old  nurse,  who  was 
sauntering  about  knitting  her  stocking,  but 
keeping  a  bright  look  out  in  case  any  Kyloe 
bulls  should  charge  down  upon  them. 

"  Father  is  a  shepherd,  ma'am,  and  my  name 
is  Nancy  Macdonald." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  great  fun  to  tiy  to  find 
our  way  to  your  cottage,"  said  Edmund.  "  It 
would  be  acting  ont  the  story  of  Hop-o'-my- 
thumb  and  his  brothers.  He  traced  his  way 
back  by  the  help  of  pebble  stones,  you  know." 

"  I  am  sure  if  the  young  ladies  and  the 
young  gentlemen  could  get  Donald  Cameron  to 
bring  them  round  iii  the  boat,  mother  would  be 
very  pleased  to  see  them.  I  could  then  show 
them  where  to  get  plenty  of  flowers  and 
ferns." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  little  girl,"  said 
Maude ;  "  we  will  ask  Donald  to  take  as  on 
Saturday.  That  will  suit  you  best,  won't  it! 
for  the  school  is  closed  that  day." 

Away  went  Nancy,  skipping  along  the  sheep 
track  as  happy  as  possible,  for  it  was  only  on 
very  rare  occasions  that  any  one  ever  foond 
their  way  to  her  father's  bouse.  The  only 
thing  that  vexed  her  was  her  cousin  Flora's 
absence,  for  how  she  would  have  enjoyed  seeing 
so  many  bright  faces  ! 

Nancy  determined  to  have  everything  in 
"apple-pie  order,"  so  that  the  young  ladi« 
niij/ht  be  pleased.  There  was  her  last  pet 
lamb  to  wash  and  to  deck  with  a  gay  piece  of 
ribbon  round  her  reck,  and  the  dogs  to  be 
scolded  into  good  behaviour.  Then  there  wa.^ 
the  cow  house  to  be  tidied  up,  and  the  flags  to 
be  rubbed  white  witn  a  sand-stone,  so  that  the 
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dainty  feet  of  the  young  ladies  might  walk  on 
it  easily.  On  the  Saturday  morning  Nancy 
was  up  long  before  the  sun,  and  when  the  cows 
were  tamed  out  she  set  to  to  polish  and  scrub 
so  that  everything  might  be  fresh  and  sweet, 
while  her  mother  baked  ever  so  many  nice 
scones  for  the  expected  guests.  When  all  was 
in  readiness  Nancy  climbed  to  the  only  high 
piece  of  ground  there  was  thereabout,  at  the 
back  of  the  cottage,  and  sat  with  her  stocking 
looking  out  for  the  boat  along  the  loch.  Nancy 
was  a  very  industrious  little  girl,  and  the 
moment  her  share  of  the  work  was  over  she 
took  up  her  stocking  or  her  sewing,  for,  her 
father  being  a  poor  man,  Nancy  had  to  sell  her 
work  to  pay  for  her  schooling  and  books. 

Before  the  children  set  out  that  day  they  had 
heard  of  this  from  Donald  Cameron,  and  Maude 
Ravmond  declared  she  could  not  get  it  out  of 
her  head,  to  think  that  a  little  girl  like  Nancy 
should  not  only  be  so  anxious  to  go  to  school, 
but  actually  worked  hard  all  the  winter  and 
every  spare  moment,  to  pay  the  fees  herself. 

At  last  the  boat  rounded  the  comer,  and 
Nancy  rushed  away  down  the  path,  first  to 
warn  her  mother  and  give  one  more  glance 
round  the  cow-house  and  kitchen,  and  to  see  if 
the  lamb  had  not  got  her  tether  loose  again, 
and,  calling  to  the  two  dogs,  she  set  off  for  the 
loch  to  be  ready  to  help  Donald  to  steer  the 
boat  into  the  best  landing-place.  Oh,  how  queer 
the  shepherd's  cottage  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  ladies !  Everything  was  new  and  strange 
to  them,  for  this  was  the  first  time  they  had 
ever  seen  a  real  old-fashioned  highland  cottage. 
The  fire  burning  on  the  floor  was  a  great  amuse- 
ment, and  the  sitting  round  it  with  their  heads 
up  the  wide  chimney  tapering  up  to  the  old 
barrel  that  served  for  a  chimney  pot,  or  rather 
with  the  chimney  overhead  like  an  umbrella, 
all  the  while  they  sat  eating  the  scones  and 
drinking  the  nice  warm  milk.  It  was  so  droll  to 
see  the  things  that  were  hung  up  round  the 
mouth  of  the  chimney,  which  served  as  a  larder, 
for  there  were  hams  both  of  pork  and  mutton, 
and  pieces  of  venison,  and  bags  of  onions,  and 
I  really  cannot  tell  you  all  what,  for  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  keep  one's  eyes  open  very 
wide,  as  the  peat  smoke  nipped  them  consider- 
ably and  made  them  water. 
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At  the  side  of  the  kitchen  were  two  box 
beds,  one  for  the  shepherd  and  his  wife,  and 
one  for  Nancy ;  and  the  little  girl  was  so 
pleased  to  show  how  hers  was  lined  with  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  pictures,  some  coloured  and 
some  not.  Poor  Flora,  the  invalid  cousin,  had 
occupied  herself  in  cutting  them  out,  and  the 
shepherd  had  pasted  them  round  the  bed,  that 
she  might  lie  and  look  at  them  during  the 
lonely  days  and  nights  when  she  was  too  ill  to 
sleep ;  and  they  were  such  a  help  to  her,  she 
declared,  for  they  rested  her  so  much. 

''  Flora  used  to  tell  me  such  pretty  stpries 
about  the  pictures,"  said  Nancy,  "  all  kinds  of 
them  at  first ;  but  before  she  left,  she  would  only 
tell  me  Bible  ones.  See,  there  are  ever  so  many 
pictures  of  Christ  a  kind  lady  sent  to  her,  and 
this  one  at  the  foot — Jesus  Blessing  Little 
Children — was  her  very  great  favourite.  But 
now  Flora  is  away,  and  the  doctors  do  not 
think  she  will  ever  get  better,  and  she  will  never 
tell  me  any  more  stories  again." 

"  How  very  dull  she  must  have  been,  lying 
there  every  day,"  said  kind-hearted  little  Effie 
Jay. 

"No,  miss,  I  do  not  think  our  Flora  was 
ever  dull  in  her  life,"  said  Mrs.  Macdonald. 
"  She  did  fret  a  bit  at  first  because  she  could 
not  see  the  heather  and  the  sky,  but  we  got 
her  turned  with  her  face  to  the  window,  and 
small  though  it  is,  she  could  see  such  lots  of 
beautiful  things  to  cheer  her — so  she  said — but 
Flora's  heart  was  full  of  contentment.  She 
was  often  left  alone  for  hours,  but  when  we 
returned  it  was  to  find  her  quite  happy,  the 
cat  and  the  tame  jackdaw  having  been  very 
good  company,  she  would  say.  But  we  are 
making  the  young  ladies  quite  dull  with  our 
sad  tale,"  added  Mrs.  Macdonald.  "  Come, 
Nancy,  where  is  the  basket,  you  must  be  oK 
up  the  burn  if  the  flowers  and  the  ferns  are  to 
be  got  to-day." 

But  while  the  basket  was  being  looked  for, 
nurse  said  she  was  glad  to  let  her  young  mis- 
tress hear  how  poor  girls  bore  their  lives  so 
bravely,  for  she  thought  it  was  a  great  matter 
to  get  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  help 
to  take  an  interest  in  others. 

While  the  little  girls  plucked  the  flowers, 
the  two  boys  were  busily  engaged  digging  up 
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the  ferns  with  Donald's  help,  accompanied  by 
the  two  young  deerhound  dogs ;  and  old  Donald 
made  them  very  happy  by  promising  to  let  them 
know  when  a  stag  was  to  be  stalked,  for  it  was 
a  sight  worth  coming  all  the  way  from  England 
to  see.  Such  fine  dogs  as  the  gamekeeper  had 
at  present  were  not  to  be  got  for  love  or  money, 
said  the  old  man ;  and  to  hear  him  tell  of  tho 
gallant  way  old  Bran  behaved  while  pulling 
down  a  stag,  either  on  the  hill-side  or  while 
swimming  across  the  loch,  was  really  exciting. 

At  last  the  basket  was  quite  full,  and  after 
a  good  scamper  about,  the  boat  was  got  ready 
again,  and  very  sorry  the  children  were  to  take 
their  places  in  it  once  more.  As  Maude  Kay- 
mond  said,  it  was  the  very  happiest  day  she 
had  ever  spent  in  all  her  life,  quite  like  a  day 
in  a  fairy  tale ;  for,  from  the  moment  they  set 
sail  till  the  time  they  stepped  out  again,  it — 
was — just — perfect.  You  will  not  be  surprised 
at  this  when  I  tell  you  that  Donald  had  sung 
songs,  and  told  them  fairy  tales — real  ones — 
for  he  pointed  out  the  very  caves  in  the  rocks 
where  the  fairies  lived  in  winter,  and  the  green 
patches  round  which  they  danced  in  summer. 
Besides,  he  had  a  new  kind  of  a  story  about 
water  witches,  and  of  course  that  kept  them  all 
in  a  6tate  of  excitement ;  for,  as  Effie  Jay  said, 
she  dared  not  look  over  the  edge  of  the  boat 
in  case  she  should  see  the  wicked  queer  eyes  ' 
looking  at  her:  and  though  Edmund  laughed 
at  her  for  believing  in  such  nonsense,  he  gave  a 
jump  himself  when  a  great  salmon  leaped  up  into 
the  air  close  to*the  boat,  and  then  dived  down 
again  after  making  a  great  splash  in  the  water 
— so  the  laugh  was  turned  against  himself. 

From  that  day  Maude  Kaymond  took  a  great 
interest  in  Nancy  Macdonald.  Many  a  nice 
present  found  its  way  to  the  moor  cottage,  and 
a  constant  correspondence  was  kept  up  between 
them.  Owing  to  the  help  Maude  gave,  Nancy 
was  able  to  stay  so  long  at  school,  that  when 


her  father  died  from  exposure  to  the  weather 
one  severe  winter,  she  was  able  to  take  the 
place  of  pupil  teacher ;  and  by  the  time  she  had 
finished  her  course,  Maude  Kaymond  came  of 
age,  and  the  very  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
install  Nancy  Macdonald  as  teacher  in  the 
new  infant  school  she  had  built.  •  It  was  such  a 
beauty  of  a  cottage,  quite  a  palace  in  the  eyes 
of  good  Mrs.  Macdonald,  who  of  course  shared 
in  Nancy's  good  fortune. 

"  How  very  strange  things  work  round, 
nurse,''  said  Maude  Raymond,  one  day  after 
she  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  school 
'^  I  was  just  sitting  thinking,  while  Nancy  wa8 
teaching  the  children,  who  would  have  thought 
that  the  little  girl  we  met  with  her  bag  aud 
slate,  so  accidentally,  away  in  Scotland,  would 
be  my  school  teacher." 

"  All  things  are  so  wisely  ordered  for  us, 
Miss  Maude,"  replied  nurse ;  "  and  Nancy  is  a 
good  girl,  and  deserves  to  get  on;  she  is  so 
upright  in  her  walk  and  conversation." 

"  Yes,!  sometimes  think  the  particular  sheep 
track  she. had  to  keep  by  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  her  straightforward  character;  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  nurse,  the  thought  of  Nancy 
struggling  on  by  herself,  and  so  anxious  to 
learn,  made  me  far  more  industrious  than  ever 
I  would  have  been.  I  really  was  ashamed  of 
myself." 

And  when  nurse  replied,  '*  I  do  think  you 
have  been  a  mutual  benefit  to  each  other/* 
Maude  exclaimed,  ''I  think  the  benefit  «a^ 
mostly  mine,  for  I  learnt  more  during  that  first- 
holiday  from  school  than  ever  I  did  before  or 
since ;  and  if  I  am  of  any  use  to  society,  now- 
adays, I  have  to  thank  clear,  calm,  brown- 
eyed  Nancy  Macdonald,  and  you  too,  dear  old 
nurse,  for  you  have  preached  to  me,  like  a 
parson,  of  the  blessedness  of  giving." 

But  even  nurse  left  off  preaching,  for  Maude 
did  learn  in  time  to  be  a  good  steward. 
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LOVE    AND    ANGER. 


AN  OLD  FABLE. 


nRANK  and  Alex  were  at  pta^ 
Happily  with  each  other, 
Until  Alex  pull'd  away 
'    A  trumpet  from  his  brother ! 
Who  to  regain  it  tries  by  force. 
While  tighter  Alex  holdn,  of  course. 

"  Ask  him  gently,  dear,"  says  Nurse, 

"  Come  and  hear  a  story, 
Anger  always  makes  things  worse, 

Seldom  ends  with  glory. 
From  an  old  fable  we  will  prove 
How  we  may  conquer  best  by  love. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  they  say. 
Some  hundred  years  or  longer. 

The  Sun  and  Wind  fought  all  one  day 
To  see  who  was  the  stronger. 

And  which  could  make  a  traveller  cast 

His  cloak  aside,  was  to  win  at  last. 

"  The  Wind  began,  and  loud  roar'd  he. 
With  fierce  strong  blasts  arising ; 

That  many  gallant  ships  at  aea 
Were  sunk,  was  not  surprising. 
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But  what  was  strange,  the  more  he  blew 
The  man  his  cloak  the  closer  drew. 

"  That  poor  old  garment  scarce  could  hear 
Thus  being  strain'd  and  hatter'd, 

Its  seams  gave  way  I   began  to  tear  t 
And  shockingly  'twas  tAtter'd ; 

But  still  the  victory  was  not  won. 

The  traveller  wrapp'd  in  rags  strode  on. 

"  Smiled  the  Sun,  'The  turn  is  mine,' 

And  his  face  grew  brighter. 
Lovingly  began  to  shine. 

Making  all  hearts  lighter ; 
The  man,  o'ercome  by  the  gentle  heat. 
Threw  down  his  cloak  for  a  resting  seat. 

"  '  Mine  the  victory,'  laugh'd  the  Sun, 
Wondrous  was  your  blindness. 

What  you  could  not,  I  have  done 
Not  by  force,  but  kindness.' 

So  let  bright  Sun  in  our  nursery  reign, 

Nor  angry  Wind  show  his  face  again." 

Marian  Mabsh. 


MTLLVS    HAPPY    SUNDAY. 


MILLY'S  HAP-PY  SUN-DAY. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 


^ 


NE  mom-ing  in  the  mid-die  of  last  sum-mer, 
a  hap-py  lit-tle  girl  came  out  from  the  porch 
of  a  pret-ty  cot-tage.  She  had  come  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  with  her  grand-papa.  Mil-ly 
tho-rough-ly  en-joy-ed  her  vi-sits  to  grand- 
papa, so  I  am  just  go-ing  to  tell  you  how 
she  spent  this  Sun-day 

First,  as  she  came  out  of  the  porch,  she 
ran  to  kiss  grand-papa,  who  was  al-ready  out 
in  the  gar-den;  then  they  went  in-to  the 
house  to-ge-ther,  in-to  the  dear  old  din-ing 
room  with  the  deep  chim-ney  cor-ner.  Af-ter 
this  grand-papa  read  prayers.  Then  Mil-ly 
had  break-fast,  with  sweet  honey  in  the  comb, 
fruit  and  cream.  Then  off  they  w^ent  to 
church,  grand-papa  driv-ing  White-nose  in 
the  po-ny  car-ri-age. 

Af-ter  church  Mil-ly  took  her  lit-tle  bas-ket 
and  fil-led  it  with  wild  flow-ers,  tak-ing  care  to  car-ry  her 
Ja-pan-ese  um-brel-la  so  that  she  did  not  get  frec-kled,  for 
mam-ma  would  have  been  sor-ry  then.  And  Mil-ly  fiU-ed 
the  bask-et  in  no  time,  and  de-co-ra-ted  the  lunch-eon 
table  so  pret-ti-ly,  that  the  old  din-ing  room  look-ed  quite 
gay  and  bright.  Then  in  the  af-ter-noon  Mil-ly  start-ed  off 
with  a-no-ther  lit-tle  bask-et,  this  time  fill-ed  with  a  nice 
Sun-day  sup-per  for  two  poor  old  wo-men.  Now  home 
a-gain  to  tea,  and  then  to  eve-ning  church.  The  walk 
home  through  the  fresh  sweet  smell-ing  fields  was  quite 
de-li-ci-ous.  Af-ter  the  walk  a  lit-tle  talk  with  grand- 
papa, and  then  nice  bread  and  milk,  and  then  to  bed. 
So  end-ed  Mil-ly's  hap-py  Sun-day. 
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PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 

1,  A  head  covering ;  two- thirds  of  to  strike ; 

a  vowel ;  and  not  early. 

2.  Three-fourths  of  sire,  and  the  surface. 

HIDDEN  TOWNS. 

1.  A  lake,  myself,  and  a  fruit. 

2.  A  girl's  name,  and  relations. 

3.  A  pet,  and  a  weight. 

4.  Something  found  in  nearly  every  church 

(curtailed)  and  secure. 

5.  A  very  comfortable  place,  and  a  crossing. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  A  garment. 
A  river. 

Forms  (beheaded). 
Trial. 

2.  Fuel. 
A  river. 

.  Explanations. 
Once. 

3.  An  inclosure. 

A  woman's  name. 
A  boy's  name. 

4 .  A  town  in  England. 
A  river. 

Assent. 


5.  A  table. 

A  girl's  name. 

A  rent. 

A  fish  (beheaded). 

6.  To  gnaw. 
A  thought. 
To  rend. 
A  title. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 

1.  A  letter. 
An  epoch. 
A  fish. 
To  spoil. 
A  letter. 

2.  A  consonant. 
A  title. 

A  seat. 

A  varying  picture. 

To  begin. 

A  large  bird. 

A  vowel. 

ENIGMA. 

Primarily  I  am  a  word  significant  of  exist- 
ence. Add  1,000,  and  I  become  a  term  of 
respect.  Add  one  and  I  mean  to  disable. 
Subtract  1,001,  then  add  50  +  E,  and  I  show 
you  the  effect  of  what  I  was  before ;  transpose, 
and  you  have  a  rational  being  that  has  existed 
from  Adam  down  to  the  present  day.  Subtract 
50  +  E,  and  I  am  a  childish  exclamation. 
Double  me,  and  I  am  what  I  was  before. 
Subtract  1,000  +  A,  and  I  am  what  I  began. 
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ANSWERS  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  192. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 


1. 


s 

usse 

X 

0  stensibl  E 

C 

oercio 

N 

K 

A 

8 

0 
P 

T 
E 

oug 
br 

H 
0 

S 

cree 

N 

iSocrates — Xenophon. 
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2.  S  har  K 

W    o    E 

I    d     A 

F   ea    T 

T  roa   S 

Swift— Keats. 

NUMERICAL  PUZZLE. 

Flo,  flow,  low,  lo,  Lowe,  lower,  owe,  we — Blower. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Drum — rum.  2.  Farm — arm.  3.  Malta—malt 

ENIGMA. 

Wheel — ^heel. 


THE    LOST    CHILDEEN. 


By  lord  BRABOURNE.  Aalhor  of  "  Viide  Joit  Stona,"  It. 


CBAFTEB   IT. 

But  the  dves  drew  up  close  to  the 

children,  and  the  dwnrfs  cowered 

to  the  eMih  in  afiright,  and  did  not 

dare  to  obey  their  mast«r'8  order. 

Then  the  ogre  naxed  very  wrath  aiid  began  to 

gnash   bis  teeth  again,  as  snch  people  always 
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do  when  they  are  angty,  though  it  is  a  very 
fooIiBh  j^actice,  and  cannot  possibly  do  them 
any  good.  The  elvee  stood  perfectly  still  and 
smiled  calmly  upon  their  enraged  enemy,  until, 
seeing  that  he  made  no  further  attempt  to 
seize  the  children,  and  gave  no  more  orders  to 
his  dwarfs,  they  made  signs  to  the  old  man 
that  he  had  better  be  off  with  his  little  ones  as 


The  Lost  Children. 


soon  as  he  could.  Our  friend,  as  you  can  easily 
believe,  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  follow  this 
advice,  and  calling  Kuby,  Pearl,  and  Charlie  to 
his  side,  he  boldly  turned  his  back  upon-King 
Grumblesneezer  without'  so  much  as  a  single 
word  of  adieu. 

He  passed  along  without  any  interruption 
to  the  place  where  he  had  first  met  Crump  and 
Crusty,  and  from  thence  to  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine — or  rather  the  place  where  the  entrance 
had  been,  for  the  roots  seemed  to  have  grown 
together  since  he  passed  that  way,  or  else  he 
had  made  a  mistake  and  missed  the  right  spot, 
for  no  entrance  could  he  find,  though  he 
searched  for  it  high  and  low  and  on  every  side. 
This  was  a  serious  matter,  for  although  his 
friends  had  so  far  protected  him  well  and  seen* 
him  safe  through  so  many  dangers,  he  could ' 
not  expect  that  they  would  be  always  present 
to  assist  him,  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
just  left  behind  him  were  both  crafty  and 
cruel. 

He  dared  not  go  back,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  go  forward,  for  which  two  reasons  he 
stood  still  and  thought  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  But  the  more  he  thought,  so  much  the 
more  puzzled  he  became,  until  he  looked  down 
upon  the  children  and  began  to  think  that  if  it 
'  was  not  for  them  he  would  be  almost  inclined 
to  give  up  hope  and  die  where  he  stood.  As 
these  gloomy  ideas  came  into  his  head,  little 
Pearl  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  smile  so 
loving  and  innocent  that  it  brought  the  tears 
into  his  eyes,  as  he  thought  how  nearly  this 
little  darling  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ogre, 
and  how  great  was  the  danger  which  still 
surrounded  her. 

"  Daddy,  why  are  you  so  grave  %  "'  asked  the 
dear  babe,  as  she  saw  the  soitow  upon  his 
face. 

"My  darling,"  answered  the  old  man,  "it  is 
because  I  don't  know  how  to  get  you  out  of 
this  place  that  we  may  all  go  to  our  own 
dear  home  and  to  mother,  who  is  expecting 


us. 


)» 


"Oh!  1  know  the  way,'*  cried  the  child  at 
once ;  "  /  know  the  way,  daddy :  the  path  was 
all  shut  like  this  when  we  came,  and  the  two 
dwarfs  we  saw  just  now  were  there,  and  they 
told  us  what  to  do  to  get  in,  and  said  that  if 
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we  did  so  we  should  find  lots  of  sweeties  and 
gingerbread — we  didn't  find  any,  though," 
she  added  with  pouting  lips,  "but  they  took 
us  to  the  big,  bad  man  who  put  us  in  the 
cave." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  in,  my  pet!"  asked  the 
father  anxiously. 

"  Like  this,  daddy ;  I  had  to  clap  my  hands 

like  this,   and   say   these    words "  —  As  she 

finished     speaking,    she     clapped    h^r    hands 

three  times,  and  said  in  her  pretty,  babyish 

tones: 

"  At  these  magic  signs  of  mine. 
Let  the  twisted  roots  untwine." 

As  soon  as  the  child  had  spoken,  the  roots 
quietly  uncoiled,  just  as  if  they  had  been  used 
to  it  all  their  lives,  and  left  a  passage  through 
which  people  could  easily  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
ravine.  Why  it  had  been  open  when  he  £rst 
came,  and  closed  just  now,  the  old  man  could 
not  imagine,  but  supposed  that  the  dwarfs  had 
seen  him  coming  on  his  first  approach,  and  had 
opened  it  on  purpose  to  lure  him  in  to  what 
they  hoped  would  be  his  destruction.  How- 
ever, the  path  was  open  now,  and  the  old  man 
lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  it  to  pass 
through,  and  leave  the  ogre's  ravine  to  its  own 
inhabitants.  He  was  overjoyed  to  find  himself 
again  in  the  forest,  and  although  he  knew  that 
he  was  still  a  long  way  from  home,  he  felt 
altogether  in  better  spirits,  and  full  of  hope 
that  he  should  reach  that  beloved  place  safely 
with  the  precious  treasures  in  his  charge. 

When  they  were  safe  through  the  root 
entrance,  our  friend  thought  that  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  thicker 
part  of  the  forest,  which  you  may  recollect  he 
had  left  when  he  crossed  the  space  over  which 
the  sun  had  shone  down  so  fiercely.  He  was 
mistaken,  however,  for  the  dark  branches  of 
the  trees  seemed  to  confuse  him,  and  for  some 
time  he  could  not  even  find  his  way  to  the 
open  space.  But  here  again  he  was  helped 
from  the  quarter  whence  he  had  least  expected 
aid.  Little  Charlie  looked  up  into  his  face 
and  said  he  remembered  some  lines  that  his 
mother  had  taught  him  when  he  could  jost 
speak,  and  if  he  was  to  say  them  they  might 
perhaps  be  of  some  use.  The  old  man,  who 
never  discouraged  children,  but  loved  to  hear 


The  Lost  Children. 


them  prattle  and  talk,  told  the  little  boy  to 

say  his  pretty  lines  at  once,  upon  which  he 

began — 

'*  'Mid  the  tempests  of  the  deep 
Heaven  my  baby  safe  will  keep. 
In  desert  bleak  and  forest  wild 
Heaven  will  guard  my  precious  child." 

Scarcely  had  the  little  boy  lisped  out  these 
words  when  a  bright  light  shone  through  the 
thick  trees,  their  shadows  disappeared,  and  the 
little  party  saw  before  them  the  open  space 
which  the  old  man  had  crossed  on  leaving  the 
forest.  They  crossed  it  now  without  any 
annoyance  from  the  sun,  who  was  indeed  about 
to  retire  for  the  night,  so  that  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  his  rays  did  not  trouble  the 
travellers.  The  old  man  knew,  however,  that 
he  should  miss  those  rays  when  he  got  into  the 
forest,  where  he  should  want  light  to  giiide 
him  on  his  way  home. 

The  night  was  not  a  pleasant  time  to  be  so 
far  away  from  his  cottage,  even  if  he  had  been 
alone,  and  still  less  so  when  he  had  three 
children  to  take  care  of.  Bears  and  wolves 
were  abroad  after  dark,  and  his  party  would 
run  the  risk  of  falling  in  with  some  of  these 
creatures,  even  if  the  ogre  and  his  friends 
had  laid  no  further  traps  for  them.  After 
much  thought,  therefore,  the  old  man  deter- 
mined that  they  had  better  pass  the  night  in 
the  forest,  and  start  on  their  homeward  journey 
with  the  first  streaks  of  morning  light.  The 
next  thing  was  to  discover  some  place  where 
they  might  be  safe,  and  as  comfortable  as 
they  could  make  themselves  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  old  man  looked  about  on  every  side  for 
some  time  without  finding  any  place  that  he 
thought  would  suit  his  purpose,  until  as  they 
journeyed  slowly  on,  they  suddenly  came  upon 
an  enormous  yew-tree,  evidently  of  great  age, 
with  a  crown  so  large  that  the  whole  party 
might  seat  themselves  there,  and  be  well 
covered  in  by  the  branches  overhead  ;  the  only 
difiSculty  was  to  clamber  up  into  the  crown, 
and  this  they  managed  to  do  at  last,  the  old 
man  lifting  the  children  up  so  that  they  could 
catch  hold  of  some  of  the  branches  and  so  climb 
on  to  the  crown.  Then  he  slowly  ascended 
himself,  and  finding  that  there  was  plenty  of 
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room,  proceeded  to  settle  the  children  down 
safely,  breaking  away  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  which  were  in  the  way,  and  making 
quite  a  snug  little  bedstead  for  each  child. 
Then  he  made  himself  also  as  cosy  as  he  could, 
and  having  heard  the  children  their  prayers, 
and  said  one  on  his  own  account  as  well,  began 
to  compose  himself  to  sleep. 

His  eyes  were  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were 
tired  with  the  hard  day's  work  which  he  had 
undergone,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
in  a  few  moments  he  would  have  sunk  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  indeed  was  what  he  both 
wished  and  intended ;  but  just  as  he  was 
dozing  off,  a  most  singular  and  extraordinary 
thing  occurred.  The  yew-tree  began  to  tremble 
and  shake  just  as  if  there  was  an  earthquake 
underneath  it;  yet  the  earth  was  quite  still 
and  tranquil  around  the  tree.  Its  crown  began 
to  quiver  just  as  if  it  was  alive,  and  its-  whole 
trunk  soon  followed  the  example  ;  the  branches 
too  creaked  furiously,  as  if  they  were  making 
some  mighty  exertion,  or  being  rocked  by  a 
violent  wind  which  tried  to  move  and  rend 
them  but  could  not  succeed.  The  movement  of 
the  whole  tree  was  so  curious  and  imexpected, 
that  it  not  only  shook  off  every  bit  of  drow- 
siness which  the  old  man  had  felt  before,  but 
it  awoke  the  children,  who  sat  up  quickly  in 
their  several  places,  and  with  terrified  voices 
asked  their  father  what  was  the  matter.  As 
he  had  not  the  faintest  notion  himself  what  it 
could  be,  he  could  only  tell  them  to  be  silent 
and  put  their  trust  in  Heaven ;  as  he  did  so, 
a  plain  groan,  not  to  be  mistaken,  burst  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  tree,  which  astonished 
them  still  more,  especially  when  it  was  followed 
by  another,  even  more  melancholy  than  the 
first. 

Still  the  old  man  was  lost  in  astonishment, 
for  he  had  no  idea  of  the  real  truth,  which 
perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once,  as  I  do 
not  like  keeping  anybody  in  suspense.  The 
tree  was  not  a  real  tree  at  all.  But  what  do 
you  think  it  was  ]  Why,  the  old  ogre  himself ! 
Besides  being  an  ogre,  he  was  a  bit  of  a  wizard 
as  well,  when  he  thought  he  could  get  anything 
by  it,  and  this  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  oc- 
casion of  the  kind.  Finding  that  the  elves  had 
helped  the  old  man  so  often,  he  made  up  his 
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mind  that  they  must  now  be  tired  of  doing  so, 
and  would  probably  leave  him  to  find  his  own 
way  home  as  he  could.  '  The  crafty  villain 
determined,  therefore,  to  delay  the  old  man 
in  his  journey  as  long  as  he  could,  and  this  he 
•had  effected  by  his  magic  power  over  the  roots 
at  the  entrance  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  dark 
branches  of  the  trees  near  it.  He  would  have 
delayed  him  still  longer,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  simple  rhymes  of  the  children,  the  power 
of  which  he  could  not  withstand ;  and  if  he 
could  have  kept  him  in  his  ravine  or  close  to  it 
until  nightfall,  he  thought  he  should  have  easily 
secured  him.  Even  when  the  party  had  passed 
into  the  forest  he  did  not  despair  of  success, 
and  making  a  shrewd  guess  that  they  would 
seek  some  shelter  in  which  to  pass  the  night, 
he  had  actually  transformed  himself  into  an 
immense  yew-tree,  stood  in  their  path  in  the 
most  tempting  manner  he  could  think  of,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  so  entirely  taken  them  in, 
that  they  had  climbed  up  on  to  his  crown 
and  settled  themselves  doiim  for  the  night. 

His  intention  had  been  to  change  himself 
back  again  into  his  ogre  shape  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  sound  asleep,  and  thus  having  the 
whole  party  actually  in  his  arms,  to  have 
carried  them  straight  back  into  his  own  king- 
dom, and  have  worked  his  wicked  will  upon 
them  at  leisure.  »io  secure  of  his  triumph  had 
he  felt,  that  he  bore  without  a  sound  the  pain 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  breaking  off  of  the 
twigs  to  make  the  children's  beds  comfortable, 
although  this  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
pulling  hairs  out  of  his  beard,  which  hurt  him 
a  good  deal,  and  a  any  other  time  would  have 
sent  him  into  ^  towering  passion.  What 
then  was  it  which  had  changed  his  triumph 
into  defeat,  and  altered  the  victorious  chuckle 
which  he  had  hardly  restrained  when  the  party 
ascended,  into  groans  which  evidently  betokened 
grief  and  despair  1  It  was  the  one  simple 
thing  that  the  old  man  and  the  children  had 
knelt  and  said  their  prajpen  before  they  laid 
down  to  rest.  No  oti€  knows  vhat  good  a 
prayer  may  do,  if  it  is  offered  in  a  humble, 
childlike  spirit,  and  from  a  simply  loving  heart. 
Now  the  prayers  of  the  children  and  the  old 
man  had  produced  two  effects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ogre  had  no  longer  any  power  to 
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touch  or  hurt  them  whilst  they  slept ;  in  the 
next  place,  he  could  not  change  himself  back 
again  into  his  own  form  unless  the  same  beings 
who  had  prayed  were  to  pray  that  he  might  be 
able  to  do  So.  As  this  was  a  most  unlikely 
thing  for  any  of  them  to  do,  the  unhappy 
Grumblesneezer  knew  at  once  that  it  was  all 
up  with  him,  and  that  he  was  caught  in  his 
own  trap.  For,  had  he  not  endeavoured  to 
compass  the'  destruction  of  thB  old  miin  and 
the  three  children  by  turning  himself  into  a 
yew-tree,  it  is  very  cleiir  he  could  not  have 
been  made  to  remain  a  yew-tree  as  was  now 
likely  to  be  the  case. 

When  the  old  man  had  thoroughly  roused 
himself,  and  found  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
yew-tree  was  alive,  and  not  only  alive  but 
suffering,  he  began  to  think  he  must  have  done 
wrong  in  climl)iug  up  into  it,  and  that  he  had 
perhaps  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  doing 
injury  to  a  living  creature.  Whether  this  was 
so  or  not,  he  felt  sure  that  neither  he  nor  the 
children  could  sleep  whilst  such  groans  went 
on,  and  that  therefore  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  climb  down  again.  He  .v- 
cordingly  assisted  the  children  to  do  so,  and  io 
a  few  moments  they  stood  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  tree,  greatly  surprised  at  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  not  feeling  very  sure  what  they 
ought  to  do  next.  ' 

Still  the  groans  and  creaking  continued,  for 
the  ogre  was  making  the  most  frantic  effort:^ 
to  change  himself  back  again  into  hi^  own 
shape,  well  knowing  that  if  he  could  not  do  Jiio 
during  the  night,  his  powers  of  speech  and 
motion  would  depart  with  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  he  would  remain  a  silent 
tree  for  evermore.  All  his  struggles,  however, 
were  entirely  vain,  and  his  sufferings  were  at 
this  moment  increased  by  an  aggravatioa  which 
was  both  annoying  and  unexpected. 

The  two  dwarfs.  Crump  and  CJrusty,  had 
followed  their  master  at  a  respectful  distance, 
hoping  to  have  shared  in  his  triumph  over  the 
old  man  and  the  recaptured  children,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  themselves  by  teasing  the 
prisoners,  which  is  a  favourite  amusement  of 
these  ill-conditioned  creatures.  When  they 
saw  the  tables  turned,  they  were  not  disposed 
to   lose    their   fun    on    that    account.     They 
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understood  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  moment,  for 
dwarfs  are  very  sharp  in  snch  matters,  and 
they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  ogre  was 
quite  helpless,  and^  could  by  no  possibility 
punish  them  for  anything  which  they  chose  to 
do.  So  they  drew  near  to  the  yew-tree,  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  old  man  and 
children  save  by  a  careless  nod,  began  to  abuse 
their  former  master  in  a  vile  and  shameful 
manner. 

"What,  old  Puffand-blow,"  said  Crusty, 
**  are  you  laid  by  the  heels  at  last  ?  A  pretty 
fellow  you  J  to  call  yourself  a  king,  when  you 
cannot  keep  out  of  such  scrapes  as  this.  Why, 
you're  a  regular  ass  ! '' 

And  then  Crump  chimed  in  with  a  sneer, 
"You  dunder-headed  brute!  Did  you  think 
to  catch  the  mortals,  then  1.  Oh,  you  lubbering 
old  lout !  Speak — will  you?  What,  can't  you 
even  speak,  old  blunderer? ''  and  as  he  jeered; 
the  dwarf  gave  a  cruel  kick  at  the  old  ogre's 
roots,  which  he  toob  to  be  the  same  as  his  toe 
or  shin-bone,  and  in  any  case  likely  to  hurt 
him  a  good  deal.  Probably  it  did,  for  the  yew- 
tree  creaked  and  groaned  again,  though  he 
could  not  speak,  which  delighted  the  dwarfs  so 
much  that  they  both  burst  into  shouts  of 
mocking  laughter,  and  Crump  gave  another 
kick  as  hard  as  he  could  against  the  poor  tree. 
The  old  man,  who  had  attentively  watched 
these  proceedings  and  had  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  dwarfs,  now  began  to  have  a 
glinmiering  of  what  was  going  on,  and  felt 
very  indignant  at  the  cowardly  conduct  of  the 
two  ruifians. 

"  Is  this  your  way  of  insulting  one  who  is 
in  trouble  % "  said  lie.  *'  Jt  seems  to  me  as  how 
you've  not  got  no  notions  of  good  in  neither  of 
you." 

At  this  remark  the  two  dwarfs  both  faced 
about  and  looked  at  the  old  man. 

"  Is  that  you,  old  Muddle-pate  T'  said  Crusty. 
" Mind-your-own-business "  is  a  good  horse; 
suppose  yon  ride  him  for  once,  eh  ?  " 

Crump  joined  in  at  the  same  moment :  *'  A 
pretty  sort  of  a  fool  you  are,  to  be  sure,  to 
be  taking  the  part  of  the  fellow  who  changed 
himself  into  a  tree  on  purpose  to  ruin  you !  " 

These  words  opened  the  old  man's  eyes,  and 
he  stepped  back  aghast  as  he  fixed  his  gaze 
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upon  the  creaking  and  groaning  yew-tree.  He 
still  felt  anger  and  indignation,  however, 
against  the  two  spiteful  and  malicious  beings 
who  were  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  another's  misfortunes,  and  was  about  to 
express  his  feelings  in  strong  language,  when 
a  new  feature  iix  the  scene  suddenly  presented 
itself  to  his  astonished  vision.  Bright  lights 
shone  in  the  darkness  around — ^lights  which 
seemed  to  approach  from  all  sides  at  once,  as  if 
about  to  encircle  the  spot  upon  which  he  and  his 
party  stood.  Nearer  they  came  and  nearer — 
not  large  flames  of  fire  but  small  jets  of  light 
at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  earth,  and  he 
could  now  count  their  number — one — two — 
three — ^four — five-^six — seven.  Yes,  seven 
distinct  lights ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  had 
surrounded  the  tree,  and  the  old  man  saw  that 
the  lights  proceeded  from  the  gold  hearts  on 
the  left  shoulders  of  the  seven  elves  who  had 
already  so  often  befriended  him.  There  they 
were,  all  seven  of  them — the  pink  elf,  the  green 
elf,  the,  white  elf,  the  lilac  elf,  the  red  elf,  the 
yellow  elf,  and  the  blue  elf ;  and  as  they  drew 
near,  not  only  the  hearts  on  their  shoulders, 
but  also  the  laurel  leaves  over  their  ears,  shone 
so  vividly  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  place. 
Each  had  a  hazel-rod  in  his  hand,  and  they 
came  swiftly  tripping  forward,  singing  as  they 
went — 


*'  On  mosfiy  path  in  woodland  green, 
At  midnight  hour  the  elves  are  seen  ; 
With  blazing  heart  the  place  they  light. 
And  cheer  the  darkness  of  tlie  night. 
So  innocent  of  heart  themselves, 
No  evil  thing  dare  meet  the  elves  ; 
"Within  the  precincts  of  the  wood 
They  giiaid  the  pure  and  aid  the  good  ! 


>» 


The  words  of  this  song  were  pleasant  enough 
to  the  old  man  and  the  children,  but  they  had 
a  very  different  effect  upon  the  two  dwarfs, 
who  cast  uneasy  glances  upon  each  other,  and 
made  as  though  they  would  have  shuffled  ofE. 
At  the  samd  moment,  as  the  elves  were  closing 
round  so  as  to  prevent  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  Crump  and  Crusty,  the  old  man  fancied 
that  the  groans  of  the  yew-tree  seemed  to  be 
changed  into  a  sort  of  awful  chuckle,  as  if  he 
knew  that  his  late  cowardly  tormentors  were 
in  for  it,  and  rejoiced  accordingly. 
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The  elves  formed  a  circle  beneath  the  tree, 
large  enough  to  contain  the  old  man  and  chil- 
dren rs  well  as  the  dwarfs,  and  then  they 
danced  solemnly  around  them,  chanting  their 
chorus  in  tha  most  exquisitely  sweet  voices, 
which  caused  the  old  man  great  pleasure, 
but  the  dwarfs  cowered  down  to  earth  and 
shivered  visibly.  Presently  the  danders  stopped, 
and  the  blue  elf  thus  spoke — 

"  01(1  friend,  you  have  been  nearly  trapped  to  night, 
And  hindered  sadly  in  your  homeward  flight ; 
The  Ogre's  wiles  had  most  men  overcome, 
But  you  have  conquered,  and  your  foe  is  dumb. 
He  thought  that  you  and  yours  were  '  lip  a  tree,' 
But  now,  he's  *  tret^d  *  himself,  and  you  are  free. 
Home  to  your  wife  you'll  go,  and  sure  'twill  please 

her. 
That  you  have  got  away  from  Grumblesneezer. 
And  when  you  show  the  children  safe  and  sound. 
No  happier  dame  will  be  above  the  ground. 
To  you  I've  only  this  to  say — Go  home. 
And  henceforth,  should  you  in  the  forest  roam, 
]f  in  distress,  for  aid  to  elves  apply. 
And  such  as  they  can  give  they'll  ne'er  deny. 
Yet  since  the  children  hear  the  words  I  say. 
Let  me  advise  themy  in  a  friendly  way. 
When  next  to  roam  abroad  you  early  rise. 
Be  hack  by  hreaJcfast  time  if  you  are  wise. 
For  child  who  makes  hi^  parent  wait  for  meals. 
The  rod  of  wrath  occasionally  feels. 
Talking  of  rods,  this  hazel  in  my  hand 
Has  meaning  which  you'll  shortly  luiderstand. 
The  Ogre,  after  y<m,  has  yew  indeed. 
And  all  his  friends  in  vain  might  intercede, 
Altho'  till  daylight  he  may  groan  and  creak. 
Intelligible  words  he  ne'er  may  speak. 
But  dying  as  he  is,  by  slow  degrees. 
Will  be  the  same  as  all  the  other  trees. 
So  much  for  him ;  the  world  will  not  deplore 
That  Grumblesneezer's  cruel  reign  is  o'er, 
And  peace  and  happiness  may  now  be  seen 
In  all  our  foicst — e'en  in  the  ravine. 
But  tho'  the  Ogre  thus  will  disappear, 
The  caitiff  dwarfs  would  still  continue  here. 
If,  through  their  own  most  base  and  shabby  tricks. 
They  were  not,  so  to  call  it,  '  in  a  fix.' 
To  Ogre  king  they  feigned  them  to  be  true 
Whilst  he  was  mighty — thus  such  natures  do  ; 
And  when  misfortune  lights  upon  their  lonl, 
They  jeer  and  taunt  him  who  before  adored  ! 
Such  crimes  as  this  we  elves  can  ne'er  endure. 
Ingratitude  brings  down  our  vengeance  sui*e. 
And  'neath  the  shades  of  this  unhappy  yew. 
Both  Crump  and  Crusty  soon  shall  have  their  due  ! " 

As  the  blue  elf  finished  speaking,  a  wail  of 
anguish  broke  from  the  miserable  dwarfs,  fol- 
lowed by  an  unmistakeable  chuckle  from  the 
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crown  of  the  yew-tree.  The  elves,  however, 
paid  no  attention  to  either,  but  uplifting  their 
hazel-rods,  slowly  advanced  upon  the  dwarfs, 
whilst  the  children  took  hold  of  the  old  man, 
in  affright,  and  he  stepped  back  with  them  a 
few  paces  to  watch  what  would  follow.  The 
dwarfs  began  to  grovel  on  the  earth  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  and  to  beseech  for  mercy, 
trying  to  embrace  the  knees  and  even  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  the  elves. 

''Dear,  beautiful,  good  little  elves,"  said 
Crump  in  his  most  beseeching  tones ;  ^*do  spare 
us,  prat/  spare  us ;  only  let  us  off  just  this 
once,  and  we'll  never,  never  do  it  again." 

Crusty  added  to  these  words  the  most  piteous 
entreaties.  "  We  know  you  can  do  just  as  you 
please  with  us  here — ^forgive  us,  and  we  will 
be  your  slaves  for  ever^-only  pUcue  don't 
punish  us  this  time  1  " 

With  these  and  like  words  the  wretched 
dwarfs  tried  to  avert  their  coming  fate,  bat 
the  elves  cut  short  their  prayers  and  entreaties, 
and  advancing  upon  them  with  threatening 
gestures,  began  to  use  their  hazel-rods  to  good 
purpose.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  scene.  The 
dwarfs  roaring  for  mercy,  the  little  elves  laying 
into  them  with  right  good  will,  the  yew-tree 
above  creaking  continually  and  evidently  re- 
ceiving much  consolation  from  the  punishment 
of  his  late  servants,  and  the  old  man  and 
children  looking  on  in  astonishment.  The 
curious  thing  to  them  was  that  the  dwarfs, 
who  were  much  bigger  than  the  elves,  made 
no  kind  of  resistance,  but  merely  yelled  with 
pain.  Of  course  it  was  the  magic  power  of 
the  elves  which  was  too  strong  for  them,  and 
its  effect  was  still  further  seen  before  long. 
The  dwarfs  had  rolled  a  little  distance  apart  in 
their  agony,  and  as  the  elves  rained  sharp 
blows  upon  them,  every  one  of  which  told, 
their  cries  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  they 
remained  more  and  more  still.  , 

At  last  the  elves  ceased  flogging  them,  and 
forming  a  cii*cle,  first  round  Crump  and  then 
round  Crusty,  executed  a  solemn  dance,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  chanted  some  ward> 
which  certainly  must  have  been  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary and  powerful  character.  For  when 
they  withdrew  from  the  spot  there  were  no 
dwarfs  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  last  spot  whereon 
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each  of  them  had  lain  groaning  and  kicking, 
there  remained  a  stunted  holly-bush,  with 
hardly  any  green  leaves  upon  it,  a  very  dwarf 
of  a  holly,  growing,  though  one  could  not  say 
flourishing,  under  the  branches  of  the  yew- 
tree.  And  for  auf  ht  I  know,  even  to  this  very 
day  those  holly- trees  are  there  still,  unable  to 
die  and  unable  to  get  away,  dragging  along 
their  miserable,  blighted  existence  beneath  the 
shadow  of  their  old  master.  About  this,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  as  I  have 
not  lately  visited  the  place,  anC  really  it  does 
not  much  matter  what  became  of  such  con- 
temptible creatures  as  the  two  dwarfs. 

The  old  man  and  children  were. of  course 
much  astonished  at  what  they  had  seen,  but 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  the 
elves  any  questions,  and  when  the  latter  had 
finished  their  business  with  the  dwarfs,  they 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  stay  any  longer  in 
that  part  of  the  forest.  They  danced  once  or 
twice  more  round  the  yew-tree,  wishing  the 
ogre  good-bye  in  verses  of  a  character  more 
amusing  to  themselves  than  to  him,  and  then 
they  left  the  place,  kissing  their  hands  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  the  old  man  and  children 
before  they  departed. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  of  this  story. 
There  was  a  dry  bank  not  far  o£F,  on  which  our 
travellers  made  a  bed  of  fern  and  branches, 
and  lay  down  to  rest  after  these  occurrences. 
Whether  they  slept  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  grey  tints  of  morning  soon  began  to  appear, 
and  at  an  early  hour  they  aroused  themselves 
from  their  beds,  and  once  more  set  out  on 
their  homeward  journey.  And  now  everything 
went  well  with  them.  The  old  man  found  his 
former  tracka,  easily  followed  them,  and  got 
into  the  part  of  the  forest  which  he  knew. 
They  moved  on  as  quickly  as  they  could,  being 
anxious-  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  old 
mother.  As  they  came  out  of  the  forest  over 
the  garden  hedge,  she  was  standing  at  the  door 
looking  out  for  them,  having  passed  the  pre- 
vious day  ill  great  fear  and  sorrow,  and,  as  she 
said,  not  having  ''had  a  wink  of  sleep"  all 
night  for  thinking  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. You  may  fancy  her  delight  at  getting 
them  back  again  safe  and  sound,  and  the 
number  of  hugs  and  kisses  which  the  children 
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had  to  go  through  before  she  could  quite 
satisfy  herself  that  they  were  really  at  home 
again. 

You  may  depend   upon  it  that  Buby  and 
Pearl  never  played  the  truant  any  more,  and 
always  asked  leave  in  future  before  they  went 
out  into  the  forest.     The  little   boy  Charlie 
was  also  made  welcome  by  the  old  woman, 
although  of   course  it  was  a  difEerent  thing 
having  a  strange   boy  home    with  her  own 
chickens.    But  this  turned  out  well,  too,  as  good 
actions  always  do  in  the  long  run,  and  the  old 
man  was  amply  rewarded  for  having  rescued 
and  taken  charge  of   the   little  fellow.     He 
turned  out  to  be  the  only  son  of  a  rich  gentle- 
man who  lived  not  very  far  from  the  forest, 
and  whose  wife  had  long  since  died,  so  that  he 
had  only  this  child  to  care  for ;  consequently, 
as  fond  parents  sometimes  do,  he  rather  spoiled 
him,  and  Master  Charlie  was  very  much  ac- 
customed  to   have  his    own   way.      Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet, 
which,  as  well  as  being  wrong,  was  exceedingly 
foolish,  since  everybody  knows  that  Greek  is 
the  fashionable  language  of  the  day,  just  as 
French  was  at  one  time,  and  that  a  fellow  who 
cannot  talk  Greek  as  well  as  he  can  English 
never  gets  on  in  good  society.     But  one  thing 
is  certain,  namely,  that  boys  who  will  not  learn 
their  Greek  alphabet  are  perfectly  sure  to  fall 
in  with  ogres — or  something  else.    So  the  ogre, 
being  no  Greek  scholar  himself,  had  won  upon 
Charlie  by  expressing  his  hatred  of  the  lan- 
guage, had  invited  him  to  visit  a  country  where 
Greek  was  never  mentioned  or  ever  thought  of, 
and  had  thus   craftily  got   the  boy  into   his 
power,  and  delivered  him  over  to  old  Stirpot 
in  the  cave. 

The  rest  of  his  story  we  know,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  the  old  man's  cottage. 
There  his  father  soon  discovered  him,  and  was 
so  delighted  with  the  old  man's  conduct,  that 
he  made  him  a  present  of  sufficient  value  to 
procure  for  him  and  his  wife  many  comforts 
which  they  would  otherwise  never  have  had. 
Charlie,  too,  often  came  to  see  them,  and  to 
play  with  Ruby  and  Pearl,  with  whom  he 
struck  up  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  I  do  not  think  I  need  tell 
you  any  more  about  these  people,  since  I  have 
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brought  them  all  safely  to  their  own  homea, 
wliich  is  much  the  best  phu:e  for  everybody  to 
be  in  when  they  can  ao  manage  it. 

Bome  people  may  be  anxious  to  know  what 
became  of  the  ogre's  wife,  who  was  not  a  bad 
sort .  of  woman  after  all.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  give  any  very  certain  information  upon 
this  point,  but  from  one  or  two  circmnstances 
which  afterwards  came  to  my  knowledge,  and 
judging  from  the  fact  that  Stirpot  was  the 
only  living  man  left  in  the  ravine,  I  rather 
fancy  that  she  married  him  shortly  after  the 
ogre's  death,  and  that  the  event  was  celebrated 
by  the  release  of  the  other  children  in  the 
cave.  It  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  at  all 
events  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have  happened  as 
anything  else. 


As  to  the  little  elves,  I  need  say  no  more  of 
them.  Doubtless  they  are  still  in  the  forest, 
with  all  their  quaint,  and  curious  ways,  in- 
habiting the  old  trees  and  disporting  about 
beneath  their  shadows,  as  lively  and  happy  as 
ever.  If  children  want  to  see  them,  it  ia  in 
the  deep,  quiet  woodn  they  most  look,  and 
they  must  go  with  loving  and  believing  heart!!, 
because  the  little  elves  will  never  let  themaelves 
be  seen  by  those  who  are  hard-hearted  and 
who  do  not  believe  in  their  existence.  Swiie- 
ttmes  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  people  to  believe, 
but  there  are  many  things  which  we  can  never 
either  see  or  enjoy  tmless  we  have  the  faith 
which  ia  necessary  to  briofj  tiiem  to  our  know- 
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Mama's  aid  I'd  leaning 


To  make  her  clothes  myself. 
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I  kiss  her  and  caress  her, 

And  when  the  daylight  flies, 
I  tenderly  undress  her, 

And  sing  her  lullahies. 
Kate's  doll  is  fine  to  look  at, 

All  deck'd  with  lace  and  gold; 
But  mine's  the  dearest  dolly 

In  all  the  world  to  hold. 
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NE,  two,  three —  No,  Margery, 
that  won't  do.  You  have 
forgotten  again  what  I  told 
you  about  that  passaga  Begin 
once  more." 

Margery  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her 
eyes  with  a  sigh.  It  was  so  hot,  and  she  did 
80  hate  that  wearisome  piece,  whose  provoking 
little  runs  obstinately  refused  to  come  right  at 
her  bidding. 

''  I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Bruce,"  she  said  de- 
spairingly, **  it  vnll  go  wrong,  and  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  why." 

**  You  cannot  have  practised  it  properly," 
said  her  governess.  '*  Now  tell  me,  have  you 
had  an  hour  every  day  since  your  last  lesson  f " 

Margery  looked  down.  **  I  didn't  yesterday,'' 
she  confessed,  *'  but  then  Gerald  came  and 
as&ed  me  to  go  out  fishing  with  him  just  as 
I  was  going  to  practise,  and  when  I  came  in 
there  was  no  time  before  supper ;  and  the  day 
before " 

"That  will  do,"  said  Miss  Bruce,  «I  don't 
wish  to  hear  any  more  excuses,  only  please 
remember,  Margery,  that  I  cannot  have  this 
sort  of  thing  going  on.  If  you  are  not  more 
careful  in  future,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  complain 
to  your  father,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do.     Now  go  on." 

Margery  obeyed,  but  with  a  slightly  clouded 
brow.  The  lesson  dragged,  and  those  which 
followed  were  not  much  better.  Neither  teacher 
nor  pupil  was  sorry  when  five  o'clock  struck, 
and  the  books  were  cleared  away. 

Miss  Bruce  took  her  departure  with  a  some- 
what weary  step,  for  she  too  felt  the  heat,  and 
her  work  was  sometimes  trying  both  to  health 
and  spirits,  dearly  as  she  loved  her  little  pupil. 
Att  soon  as  she  was  gone  Margery  left  the 
schoolroom,  and  sauntered  out  into  the  garden 
in  rather  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind.  Old  Nero, 
basking  in  th^  evening  sunlight,  beat  his  tail 
on  the  ground  as  his  mistress  appeared,  and 
gazed  wistfully  into  her  face,  half  hojjing  for 
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a  game  of  play,  but  Margery  was  not  in  the 
mood  for  it  just  then.  "Not  now,  darling," 
she  said,  throwing  herself  down  on  the  grass 
beside  him.  "  Aliss  Bruce  is  very  cross,"  she 
went  on  to  herself.  "  I  did  mean  to  practise, 
but  when  Gerald  wanted  me,  of  course  I  had 
to  go  with  him.  Brothers  and  sisters  ought  to 
please  each  other.  I  don't  believe  Miss  Bruce 
understands  that  one  bit." 

Margery  had  no  mother,  and  her  father  was 
at  his  office  in  London  all  day,  only  returning 
to  Hillsborough  in  the  evening,  so  that  she 
saw  but  very  little  of  him,  and  her  strongest 
affections  were  centred  round  her  only  brother. 
Gerald  was  a  year  older  than  she  was,  and 
went  to  a  large  private  school  in  the  town.  It 
was  past  his  time  for  coming  home  now,  and 
Margery  was  half  watching  the  gate  as  she 
sat  under  the  trees  with  Nero.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  boy  came  rushing  through  the 
garden,  swinging  his  bag  of  books  in  the  air. 
"  Hurrah,  Madge  I  there  you  are  I  "  he  cried. 
"  I  thought  I  should  never  get  out.  Old  Lee 
gave  me  a  hundred  lines  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  Ged  I     What  for  1 " 

"Oh,  nothing  much;  only  shying  pebbles 
into  Miss  Crankie's  garden.  It  was  such  fun 
to  drop  them  softly  down  in  front  of  her,  and 
then  to  see  the  old  thing  stop  and  stare  into 
the  sky  as  if  she  thought  they  came  from 
there!  She  twigged  me  at  last  though,  and 
sent  in  to  the  Doctor  in  a  jolly  rage.  But 
what's  the  row,  Madge  1  You  look  in  the 
dumps." 

Margery  told  her  trouble. 

**Is  that  all?  Never  mind;  you  weren't 
half  so  badly  o£E  as  I  was.  Look  here,  I've 
got  such  a  thing  to  tell  you — but  no,  I'll  wait 
now.     There's  papa  calling." 

They  both  ran  to  the  house,  and  were  met 
by  Mr.  Vane  at  the  door.  "  Come  and  give 
me  my  tea,  Margery,"  he  said,  "  it  is  getting 
cold  in  the  drawing-room,  Eliza  brought  it  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago."     Margery  threw 
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down  her  hat  in  a  comer,  and  harried  to  the 
tea-table.  Hastily  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea, 
she  was  taking  it  to  her  father,  when  her  boot- 
lace, which  was  dangling,  tripped  her  up,  and 
over  went  all  the  tea  upon  the  carpet. 

"  Really,  Margery,  you  are  very  careless," 
said  her  father.  "  Rii^g  t^©  l>ell,  Gerald.  1 
don't  know  what  has  happened  to  you  lately, 
you  have  been  so  heedless  and  untidy.  No, 
leave  it  alone,"  as  Margery  was  trying  to  wipe 
it  up,  "  you  will  only  make  it  worse.'' 

Eliza  entered,  and  repaired  the  mischief  with 
a  very  glum  countenance.  "Miss  Margery 
again  !  "  she  said  to  her  fellow-servants  as  she 
returned  to  the  kitchen.  "  I  declare  no  one 
wouldn't  believe  the  trouble  that  child  gives. 
I'm  sure  I've  sat  for  hours  sometimes  a-mending 
of  her  things,  and  goodness  knows  how  she 
destroys  them  as  she  does ;  and  all  she  ever 
says  is,  she  didn't  rman  to  do  it." 

Meantime  poor  Margery  was  sitting  very 
penitent  and  crestfallen  in  her  own  room, 
whither  she  had  sorrowfully  retired,  her  father 
having  said  that  he  would  rather  pour  out  his 
own  tea  this  time.  She  had  not  been  there 
long,  however,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  her 
door. 

Enter  Gerald.  "  Don't  sit  up  here  crying 
any  longer,  Madge,"  he  said,  giving  her  a 
rough  kiss.  "  Father  isn't  angry  now,  and  he 
asked  where  you  were.  Come  down,  I've  got 
something  so  jolly  to  tell  you." 

"Whati"  asked  Margery,  cheering  up  a 
little,  as  she  prepared  to  follow  him. 

**  Ah !  don't  you  wonder  %  Johnny  Prescott's 
people  are  going  to  have  a  picnic  by  the  river 
to  morrow  afternoon,  and  they  want  us  to  go 
too  ;  Saturday,  you  know.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  r' 

**  Does  father  say  we  may ! " 

They  entered  the  drawing-room  as  she  spoke, 
and  Mr.  Vane  looked  up  from  his  paper. 
"  Don't  make  yourself  miserable  any  more, 
Margery,"  he  said,  seeing  her  red  eyes,  "go 
and  enjoy  yourself  to-morrow,  only  try  to  be 
more  careful  another  time.  You  are  getting 
too  old  for  such  thoughtlessness." 

Margery  inwardly  resolved  that  she  would 
try  very  hard  for  the  future.  Next  morning, 
in  pnrsuance  of   her  resolution,  she  got  up 
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early,  and  practised  steadily  for  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  resisting  the  temptation  to  help 
Gerald  with  his  fishing-tackle,  which  he  was 
putting  in  readiness  for  the  afternoon's  sport. 
Her  industry  brought  her  with  a  very  bright 
face  to  the  morning's  lessons,  and  they  passed 
o£E  so  well  that  Miss  Bruce  congratulated  her- 
self upon  the  effect  of  her  little  reproof,  and 
even  told  Margery  that  she  deserved  to  enjoy 
herself  that  afternoon.  Margery  was  put 
into  high  spirits  by  this,  and>  danced  off  after 
luncheon  to  get  ready,  singing  gaily  as  she 
went. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  however,  she  was 
met  by  Eliza  with  a  severe  face,  bearing  a  heap 
of  clean  clothes  on  her  arm.  "  Before  you  go, 
I  sfiOfdd  just  like  you  to  look  at  the  state  your 
things  have  come  home  from  the  wash  in, 
Miss  Margery,"  she  said,  and  solemnly  held  up 
to  view  a  little  petticoat,  with  a  jagged  t«ar 
right  across  the  front  breadth.  Margery  looked 
at  it  ruefully. 

"  Oh  !  Eliza,  I  remember.  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  was  climbing  up  a  tree  to  look  at  a 
nest." 

"  There  it  is  now  1 "  said  the  old  servant 
indignantly,  "a  great  girl  like  you  to  be 
climbing  indeed  !  And  look  at  your  stockings" 
she  went  on,  thrusting  her  fingers  into  the  toe 
of  one,  and  thereby  displaying  an  immense 
hole,  "this  pair  was  new  only  a  month  ago, 
and  look  at  them  now!  There's  five  pair 
here,  and  every  one  nearly  as  bad  as  this  J " 
"  1  don't  know  how  it  is  that  they  wear  out 
so  fast,"  said  Margery  disconsolately. 

'*  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  /  know.  Miss  Mar 
gery,  and  that  is,  that  I'm  not  agoing  to  luend 
them.  'Tis  time  you  did  some  of  them  things 
yourself,  and  I've  plenty  else  to  do  without 
spending  hours  over  your  clothes,  let  alone  the 
trial  to  my  eyes,  which  aren't  good  for  much 
at  the  best  of  times." 

"Now  don't  be  cross,  there's  a  dear  EliW 
said  Margery  coaxingly ;  "  give  me  the  things 
and  I'll  mend  them,  I  must  get  ready  now,  or 
I  shaVt  be  in  time." 

"  1  only  hope  you'll  mind  and  not  get  in  a 
mess  this  time,"  grumbled  Eliza,  asHazgerj 
took  the  things  and  went  into  her  room  with 
them.      Her    spirits    were    a    little   dan^ 
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by  the  encounter,  and  the  stockings  weighed 
on  her  mind  as  she  walked  with  Gerald  towards 
the  place  where  they  were  to  join  the  Prescotts. 
She  soon  forgot  all  about  them  however,  when 
at  the  tiim  of  the  road  they  came  upon  the  big 
waggonette,  closely  packed  inside  and  out,  and 
were  greeted  with  shouts  of  welcome  from  their 
friends.  They  had  about  five  miles  to  drive 
before  they  reached  the  place  chosen  for  the 
picnic  -a  grassy  hollow  by  the  river  side,  capital 
for  kettle-boiling,  and  with  shady  trees  for  the 
elders  to  sit  under. 

"Now,  young  monkeys,  you  can  run  ofE 
where  you  please,"  said  Colonel  Prescott,  when 
the  great  business  of  unpacking  the  carriage 
was  over,  "  only  don't  lose  or  drown  yourselves, 
and  remember  to  come  back  in  time  to  light 
the  tire,  or  we  shall  do  it  without  you,  and  eat 
up  everything  into  the  bargain." 

Away  went  the  children  laughing,  and  soon 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  them  except  an 
occasional  shout  in  the  distance.  Some  of  the 
boys,  Gerald  among  them,  went  ofE  to  fish; 
Margery  would  have  rather  liked  to  join  them, 
but  was  seized  upon  by  the  others  for  a  grand 
game  of  "Flags,"  which  lasted  until  both 
sides  were  fairly  tired  out,  and  dropped 
down  in  the  shade  in  various  attitudes  of 
exhaustion. 

"  I  say,  isn't  it  about  time  to  be  thinking  of 
tea?"  said  Harry  Prescott,  presently.  " I  vote 
we  get  the  sticks  ready.  Come  on,  Gerald," 
he  shouted,  "never  mind  your  fishing-rod. 
It's  time  you  did  something  for  your  living." 

"  Oh  I "  groaned  Margery,  "  it's  barbarous  to 
talk  of  a  fire.     I'm  roasted  already."     Never- 
theless she  joined  the  rest,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  had  a  famous  fire  burning,  and  after  some 
trouble  the  kettle  was  coaxed  to  hang  in  proper 
gipsy-fashion  from  three  sticks  planted  round  it. 
The  tea  was  really  very  nice  when  it  was  made, 
though  Colonel  Prescott  did  make  a  wry  face, 
and  declare  he  would  have  stayed  at  home  if 
he  had  known  they  couldn't  make  it  any  better 
than    that.     All  the  same,  it  was  surprising 
what  a  quantity  they  got  through,  and  by  the 
time  tea  was  over  there  was  not  much  left  of 
the  well-stocked  hamper  which  Mrs.  Prescott 
had  provided. 

"  Now,  Margery,  I'll  give  you  a  swing  if  you 
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like,"    said    Harry,   pointing  to   a    tempting 
branch  close  by. 

"  How  am  I  to  get  up,  I  should  like  to 
know  ? "  asked  Margery.  "  Look  at  that 
marshy  bit  of   ground  underneath." 

"  Why,  climb  to  be  sure,  if  you're  afraid  of 
the  mud,"  said  Harry,  springing  into  the  tree 
and  holding  out  his  hand.     "  Come  on." 

Margery  hesitated ;  Eliza's  warning  returned 
to  her  nund,  but  it  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted,  and  in  an  instant  she  had  scrambled 
up,  and  seated  herself  on  the  branch,  Harry 
beside  her.  "  Here  we  go  up  and  here  we  go 
down,"  said  h^  with  a  vigorous  jerk.  "  How 
the  old  thing  creaks !  Look  out,  Margery,  I'm 
going  to  send  you  off  in  a  minute."  Whether 
he  meant  it  or  not,  he  certainly  did  give  a  push 
to  the  bough,  which  startled  Margery,  and 
losing  her  balance  she  slipped  off  into  the  black 
mud  below. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott, 
"how  could  you  do  such  a  thing)  Are  you 
hurt,  Margery  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  thanks,"  answered  Margery, 
scrambling  out,  "  but  I'm  ra;ther  in  a  mess, 
I'm  afraid."  She  had  only  low  shoes  on,  and 
both  her  feet  were  covered  with  mire  above 
the  ankles,  as  well  as  the  skirt  of  her 
dress. 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  the  kind  lady, 
"  I  luckily  brought  some  dry  boots  and  stock- 
ings in  case  anything  of  the  sort  should  happen, 
and  you  can  wear  Nellie's,  I  think.  Kun, 
Charlie,  and  fetch  them ;  and  then  we  ought  to 
be  thinking  of  going  home,"  she  added. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Margery,  I  thought 
you  would  have  held  on,"  said  Harry. 

"  Oh  I  don't  mind  about  it,"  answered 
Margery,  but  her  spirits  sank  as  she  thought 
of  Eliza's  wrath,  and  the  recollection  rather 
spoilt  the  pleasant  drive  home,  though  they 
all  tried  to  make  up  to  her  by  being  especially 
kind  and  cheery.  Mrs.  Prescott' s  quick  eyes 
saw  that  she  was  uneasy,  and  insisted  ou 
driving  the  children  to  their  own  door,  so  that 
Margery  might  not  have  to  walk  through  the 
town  in  her  muddy  attire. 

"  You've  done  it  again  1 "  whispered  Gerald, 
as  they  went  quietly  indoors,  fearing  to  meet 
Eliza.     But  they  need  not  have  been  afraid. 
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for  the  little  housemaid  met  them  in  the  hall, 
and  said  that  she  was  going  to  bring  in  their 
supper,  as  Eliza  had  been  "  took  with  a  dread- 
ful bad  headache/'  and  was  gone  to  bed. 
"  But  goodness  me,  Miss  Margery,"  she  went 
on,  "  wherever  did  you  get  your  skirt  in  such 
a  mess  \ " 

"I  got  into  the  mud  by  the  river,''  said 
Margery ;  "  oh,  Jane,  do  you  think  you  can  dry 
it  and  the  stockings  to-night  t " 

"  I  can  put  'em  to  the  fire,  miss,  but  they 
won't  be  fit  to  put  on  again  not  till  they're 
washed;  still  I'll  see  what  I  can  do."  And 
away  she  went  with  them. 

"  I  don't  want  any  supper  to-night,  Gerald," 
said  Margery.     "Tell  papa  I  am  so  tired,  I 
have  gone  to  bed."     And  giving  him  a  kiss, 
she  ran  up  to  her  room.     It  was  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  room  was  dark^  but  she  hastily  lighted 
a  candle,  and  then  to  her  dismay  saw  the  heap 
of  stockings  lying  on  the  bed  just  as  she  had 
left  them.      "  Oh   dear,   how  tiresome !  "    she 
exclaimed,,  ''  I  haven't  got  a  single  pair  fit  to 
wear  to-morrow,  according  to  Eliza.     Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  mend  one."     She  threw  o£P  hat 
and  jacket,  and  picking  out  a  pair,  took  her 
workbox,  and  sat  down  to  mend  them.     Never 
fond  of  her  needle,  darning  was  a  kind  of  work 
*she  particularly  disliked  ;  but  she  stuck  to  it 
bravely  till  nearly  all  the  holes  were  finished. 
Then  she  became  conscious  of   the  fact  that 
it  was  long  past  her  usual  time  of  going  to  rest, 
and   tired   as   she  already  was   by  the  day's 
exertions,  her  eyes  were  beginning  to  get  very 
weary.     Still  she  was  determined  not  to  go  to 
bed  till  the  stockings  were  finished  and  ready 
for  Sunday,  and  set  to  work  once  more.     But 
presently  the  little  hands  dropped  on  her  lap, 
her  eyes  closed,  and  Margery  was  sound  asleep. 
About  half    an  hour  after,  Mr.  Vane  was 
coming  up  to  bed,  when  he  was  startled   by 
a  sharp  scream  ringing  through  the  house — 
another,   and   another!     He  rushed    towards 
Margery's  room,  whence  the  sounds  seemed  to 


proceed,  and  opening  the  door  beheld  hia  little 
girl  with  her  hair  and  dress  in  a  blaze.    He 
instantly  tore  o£E  the  bed-clothes  and  wrapped 
her  round  and  round  in  them,  and  by  the  time 
the  frightened  servants  came  running  to  the 
door,  the  flames  were  out ;  but  the  poor  little 
face  and  neck  were  badly  burnt,  and  she  was 
in  dreadful  pain.     They  put  her  to  bed,  and  did 
everything  they  could  think  of  to  ease  her,  hut 
it  was  not  for  some  that  she  could  tell  them 
enough  to  explain  how  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened.    Having  fallen  asleep  by  the  open  win- 
dow, a  gust  of  wind  had  blown  her  hair  into 
the  candle,  and  she  had  waked  up  finding  her- 
self on  fire. 

The  bums  and  fright  together  made  her 
very  ill,  and  she  was  not  able  to  leave  her 
bed  for  some  days,  suffering  very  much  all 
the  time.  Her  father  was  constantly  with  her, 
and  Eliza  never  left  her  side,  nursing  her  with 
the  tenderest  care ;  while  the  Prescotts  made 
many  kind  inquiries,  and  sent  delicious  fruit 
and  flowers  from  their  beautiful  garden.  Alto- 
gether, Margery  got  plenty  of  petting,  while 
not  a  word  was  said  about  the  cAuse  of  the 
accident,  till  she  one  day  began  the  suhject 
herself  by  saying  to  Eliza,  "  I  want  you  to 
leave  those  things  for  me  to  mend  when  I  am 
quite  well,  please." 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  dear  Miss  Margery,"  said 
the  old  servant,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  answered  Margery,  "yoc 
know  you  were  right,  and  it  was  all  my  own 
fault.  I  mean  to  finish  them,  I  can  tell  yoo." 
That  evening,  when  her  father  came  to  say 
good-night,  she  said  shyly,  "  Papa,  I  a?»  going 
to  try  and  be  more  careful  now,  and  I'm  sorry 
I  gave  you  and  Miss  Bruce  so  much  trouble." 

"  My  little  darling  1 "  was  all  he  said,  and 
gave  her  a  fond  kiss.  You  may  guess  how  she 
kept  her  word. 

Ethel  STREATrEiLD. 
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SIMPLE    "WOEK    FOB    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


By  Mrs.  GEORQE  CUPPLES. 


CROSSOVER  TIPPET. 

Materials :  6  ozs.  of  grey  %'ihread  German  wool, 
\oz,  each  of  two  sJiades  qf  crimson,  ivory  crochet 

needle  No,  6. 

AKE  a  chain  of  231  stitclies.  Tie 
a  piece  of  wool  into  the  centre 
stitch  to  mark  it. 

1st  row  :  21  stitches  double 
crochet  into  every  loop,  beginning  on  the  21st 
loop  before  the  centre  stitch;  work  then  3 
double  crochets  into  the  next  loop,  then  21 
double  crochets  into  the  successive  loops. 

2nd  row :  Now  turn ;  make  1  chain,  work  in 
double  crochet  1  stitch  into  each  loop,  taking 
the  loops  nearest  to  you  till  you  come  to  the 
centre  stitch,  work  three  double  qrochet  into  it. 
Then  work  1  into  each  of  the  remaining 
stitches,  and  1  into  each  of  the  next  9  founda- 
tion chains.  With  the  first  stitch  of  the  9  take 
up  the  chain  stitch  that  was  made  in  the  last 
turning  and  the  first  chain  stitch  together  as 
one ;  draw  the  wool  through  both  these  2 
stitches  on  the  needle:  repeat  this  always  when 
fresh  foundation  chain  stitches  have  to  be  taken 
up.     At  the  end  of  the  9th  chain  loops  turn. 

3rd  row:  Make  1  chain,  work  a  stitch  of 
double  crochet  into  each  loop  till  you  come  to 
the  16th  stitch  before  the  centre  increasing. 
Work  3  double  crochets  into  that  for  the 
shoulder,  and  one  into  each  loop  till  you  come 
to  the  centre  loop  of  back ;  3  double  crochets 
into  it,  work  1  stitch  into  each  loop  of  the 
next  15 ;  3  double  crochets  into  the  next  for 
shoulder,  and  1  into  each  of  the  remainder; 
work  a  stitch  into  each  of  the  next  9  chains. 

4th  row:  Make  1  chain;  work  1  stitch  of 
double  crochet  into  each  loop  till  you  come  to 
the  centre  one ;  work  3  double  crochets  into 
that,  and  1  into  each  of  the  remainder ;  work 
a  stitch  into  each  of  the  next  9  chains. 

Continue  in  this  manner,  increasing  in  every 
row  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  back,  and  in 
every   alternate  row  for  the  shoulder  in  the 
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centre  stitch  of  the  3  double  crochets  in  the 
3rd  row ;  and  take  up  9  stitches  as  before  at 
each  end  every  time  till  9  stitches  have  been 
taken  on  each  side  7  times.  The  next  turn 
work  to  the  end  of  the  chain  in  double 
crochet,  always  taking  the  loop  next  you  at 
the  end. 

Make  2  chains,  turn  1  double  crochet  into 
the  2nd  loop.  Work  4  rows  from  end  to 
end,  always  increasing  at  shoulders  and  back, 
increasing  at  the  beginning  of  each  row  only. 

Then  work  4  rows  more  as  above,  omitting 
the  increasing  at  the  beginning,  but  decreasing 
a  stitch  by  taking  up  the  second  loop. 

The  fronts  are  now  finished  except  the 
edging.  For  the  remainder  of  the  back  work 
in  the  same  way,  increasing  down  the  back 
only.  Begin  on  the  last  increased  stitch  for 
the  shoulder. 

Work  a  stitch  of  double  crochet,  take  up 
the  next  loop,  miss  the  next,  take  up  the  next, 
draw  the  wool  through  both  loops,  draw  the 
wool  through  two  on  the  needle,  work  1  stitch 
in  every  loop  till  you  come  to  the  centre  one, 
work  3  into  that ;  then  work  a  stitch  of  double 
crochet  till  within  3  of  the  end,  take  up  the 
3rd  and  last  stitch  together,  work  as  one  stitch ; 
repeat  till  only  15  loops  remain. 

For  the  edging  : — 1st  row  :  Work  a  row  in 
double  crochet  all  round  with  lightest  shade. 

2nd  row :  With  the  same  colour  work  1 
double  crochet,  6  chain,  miss  3  loops ;  repeat. 

3rd  row  :  Work  with  same  colour  into  the 
5  chain,  1  stitch  of  double  crochet,  2  long,  1 
extra  long,  2  long,  1  double  crochet ;  repeat. 

4th  row :  With  the  darker  shade  work  1 
double  crochet  into  the  extra  long  stitch  of  last 
round  ;  7  chain ;  repeat. 

5th  row :  Same  shade.  Work  into  the  7 
chains  of  last  round,  1  double  crochet,  2  long, 
3  extra  long,  2  long,  and  1  double  crochet. 
This  completes  the  crossover.  Sew  on  a  loop 
of  ribbon  at  the  waist  of  back^  also  strings  to 
each  of  the  front  ends ;  pass  one  ribbon  through 
the  loop  and  tie  at  side. 
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A   WOODEN    SOLDIEE'S    STOEY. 


OW  bright  and  sunny  the  day 
had  been,  and  many  days 
l)efore  it !  but  now  dark 
clouds  had  gathered  over 
Dame  Lace's  pretty  white- 
washed and  thatched  cottage, 
and  the  roses,  which  clustered  round  the  little 
diamond -shaped  window-panes,  were  already 
stirring  their  leaves,  and  feeling  quick  drops 
on  their  parched  faces,  which  they  raised  in 
gladness  that  at  last  the  rain  was  coming '. 

The  grey  kitten,  who  had  been  basking  in 
the  sun  at  the  doorstep,  crept  in  now  and 
.settled  himself  in  the  Dame's  own  chair. 

Before    the   open    door   stood   a   long   old 
fashioned  clock,  and  on  the  top  of  that  was  a 
little  cardboard  cottage,  very  like  Dame  Lace's, 
except  that  it  had  two  doors  instead  of  one. 

Outside  this  cottage,  during  all  the  past 
sunny  days,  had  been  standing  an  object  which 
was  at  once  a  source  of  wonder  and  admiration 
to  Puss.  Could  it  be  n.  species  of  canary  who 
never  sang,  or  one  of  the  fairies  little  Ked 
talked  about  sometimes  1  It  was  neither ;  but 
just  one  of  the  tiniest,  sweetest  little  ladies, 
in  a  yellow  gaiize  dress  and  white-feather 
bonnet,  ever  seen  out  of  a  toy-shop,  and  now 
she  was  slowly  leaving  her  garden  of  dried 
moss  and  flowers  and  had  almost  entered  the 
cottage  door. 

"  Pray  don't  go  in !  "  called  Puss,  "  I  shall 
feel  so  lost  without  you  to  look  at  now  that 
T  cannot  watch  the  birds  outside  any  longer, 
because  it  is  raining." 

"That  is  why  I  cannot  stay,"  replied  a  tiny 
voice,  not  unlike  the  tinkling  of  the  small  bell 
Puss  carried  round  his  neck ;  ''  as  soon  as  the 
least  damp  comes  on  I  have  to  go  indoors,  and 
besides "      But   Puss   never  heard   what 


more  ^  lie  would  have  said,  for  a  heavy  waggon, 
])as.sing  at  that  moment,  shook  the  windows, 
the  clock,  and  the  cottage,  and  the  fair  lady 
disapoeared  with  a  jerk  indoors,  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  very  difPerent-looking  person 
came  out  of  the  other  door,  clad  in  a  long  grey 
military-looking  overcoat,  cardboard  helmet, 
and  a  musket  over  one  shoulder. 
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I  Although  a  precocious  kitten,  Puss  did  not 
dare  to  address  this  figure ;  however,  he  had  no 
need  to  do  so  as  it  addressed  him.  **  I  saw 
you,  Master  Puss,  trymg  to  make  friends  with 
my  pretty  lady  and  persuading  ner  to  disobey 
orders :  however,  she  is  shut  up  for  some  time 
to  cone,  and  1  shall  have  my  turn  of  fresh  air." 

"  I  am  so  sorry/'  said  Puss,  *•  I  think  she 
would  have  amused  mc, — pray  who  is  she  1 " 

''  The  l^dy  Suubliine  Fairweather,  Ned  calls 
her  ;  and,  as  she  must  never  be  out  in  the  damp, 
I  must  stay  here  to  watch  for  the  sunshine, 
and  when  he  comes,  out  will  come  my  Lady  to 
greet  him  again.  Dear  me  !  to  think  that 
after  all  the  battles  and  changes  1  have  seen, 
I  should  lead  such  a  quiet  life  ^  Shall  1  tell 
you  my  story,  Puss  ?  for  I  like  to  talk  of  past 
times,  and  of  myself  in  particular." 

**  Oh,  yes ! "  cried  Tom,  **  that  will  pass  away 
the  afternoon  pleasantly, — do  begin." 

"  Well,"  began  the  little  wooden  soldier,  for 
such  he  was';  **  I  will  commence  with  the  time 
when  I  stood  drawn  up  in  order  with  my 
regiment  against  a  wall  of  shavings  in  a  toy- 
shop window ;  a  very  fine  regiment  we  were  ; 
twenty  four  of  us,  all  exactly  the  same  height 
and  all  with  the  same  expression  of  countenance, 
which  is  an  advantage  where  strict  uniformity 
is  desirable.  Tt  was  rather  monotonous  though, 
standing  there  on  view,  and  being  on  duty,  not 
allowed  to  beguile  the  time  with  talking  to 
the  fiaxen-haired  ladies,  sailors,  and  other  such 
people  of  wood,  wax,  or  tin,  who  shared  the 
window  with  us." 

"  Still,  there  were  amusing  moments  and 
little  proud  moments  for  us ;  so  many  admiring 
little  faces  were  often  pressing  near  us.  '  What 
a  splendid  box  of  soldiers  ! '  one  child  would  say ; 
and  we  would  think  our  turn  was  coaiing  to 
be  called  out  for  active  service. 

"  *  Nonsense ! '  a  bigger  boy  would  answer, 
'  you  can  get  larger  and  better  ones  in  West 
Street  for  the  same  money.     Come  on ! ' 

"This  was  unjust,  because  we,  who  had 
always  lived  in  a  superior  locality,  could  not 
fail  to  be  wot  oh  more,*  and  people  must  expect 
to  pay  for  sucH  advantages. 
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"  One  day,  however,  we  were  taken  to  the 
counter  and  inspected  by  a  handsome  child, 
dressed  out  in  velvet  and  lace. 

"  *  They  will  do  for  one  present,  Auntie ;  now 
let  us  see  what  else  there  is.'  And  the  little 
boy  was  so  long  looking  over  all  the  toys  and 
making  so  many  selections,  that  sometimes  we 
feared  we  should  not  go  after  all,  and  our 
minds  were  muoh  relieved  when  the  lady 
ordered  us  to  be  sent  to  the  carriage  with  the 
other  parcels.  On  the  v»'ay  to  our  new  home 
we  learnt  something  of  our  future  destiny. 

*^ '  I  shall  drill  iny  soldiers  every  day,  like 
papa  does  sometimes,  and  shout  at  them  until 
I'm  hoarse,  like  papa's  officers  do,  only  I  shall 
beat  my  drum  before  I  shout  to  make  them 
mind,  and  Effie  shall  blow  the  trumpet,  and 
we'll  let  off  the  cannon  all  the  time  and  fight 
the  Zulus.' 

"  *  Only  give  me  warning  before  you  begin, 
Alex,'  laughed  the  young  lady  who  had  loaded 
the  spoilt  child  with  presents. 

**'  All  this  sounded  most  promising,  and  filled 
my  wooden  breast  with  martial  ardour. 

"  Master  Alex  was  as  good  as  his  word, — ^how 
he  did  shout,  to  be  sure !  while  little  Miss  Effie 
made  her  pink  cheeks  like  air  balloons,  so  hard 
did  she  work  at  the  trumpet,  while  we  were 
put  through  most  wonderful  movements  and 
accomplished  most  marvellous  feats,  after  which 
we  were  drawn  up  in  line,  while  Captain  Alex, 
mounted  on  his  spirited  grey  rocking-horse, 
with  medals  on  his  breast,  and  sword  in  hand, 
would  encourage  us  to  further  conquests  and 
glory.  Many  a  skirmish  we  had  with  a  set  of 
Zulus  who  invaded  the  nursery  soon  after  our 
arrival,  but  being  strongly  made  I  came  through 
all  unhurt,  until  my  first  misfortune  happened 
this  way. 

"  Like  many  military  heroes,  our  little  Cap- 
tain Alex  had  a  temper,  and  could  not  bear 
contradiction,  so  one  day,  when  nurse  vexed 
him,  he  picked  me  up  and  one  or  two  of  my 
comrades,  and,  shouting  '  Britons  never  shall 
be  slaves  1 '  he  hurled  us  at  her.  She  caught 
me  and  kept  me  prisoner  in  her  dark  pocket 
many  a  day,  and  very  provoking  it  was  to  be 
jumbled  up  amongst  key%  thimbles,  and  letters, 
to  say  nothing  of  sticky  sweetmeats,  and  yet 
hear  the  drum  beat,  the  trumpet  sound,  and 
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Master  Alex  shouting  the  word  of  command : 
for  I  liked  my  work  and  our  captain  too,  m 
spite  of  his  wilfulness. 

*'  At  last  my  release  came ;  but,  horror  of 
horrors!  my  jailor  only  pulled  me  out  with 
her  keys  to  hand  me  over  to  the  baby  to 
amuse  itself  while  she  talked  to  some  one 
through  the  window.  Not  that  I  object  to 
babies  personally,  but  I  had  remarked  the 
propensity  of  this  baby,  in  particular,  to  put 
everything  in  its  mouth,  and  to  that  place  I 
was  instantly  carried  by  two  uncertain,  soft, 
chubby  hands.  I  was  not  hurt  by  reason  of 
baby's  not  having  cut  his  teeth ;  but  what 
grieved  me  was,  that  my  bright  new  uniform 
was  becoming  sadly  damaged,  and  in  danger  of 
being  altogether  taken  from  me  to  cover  baby's 
lips  and  cheeks,  besides  so  much  as  he  might 
swallow.  So  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  I  managed 
to  scratch  his  gum  with  my  musket,  which  set 
him  crying,  and  made  nurse  put  her  head  in 
and  look  at  us. 

"  What  a  way  she  was  in  !  You  would  have 
thought,  to  hear  her,  that  it  was  all  my  fault 
that  baby's  face,  hands,  and  pinafore  were  all 
covered  with  red  and  blue  paint  (the  former 
being  the  colour  of  my  coat,  and  the  latter  of 
my  trousers).  *  You  horrid  soldier  I  *  she  cried, 
and  flung  me  into  the  fireplace  as  she  ran  to 
wash  the  child's  mouth.  Luckily  for  me  the 
fire  was  nearly  out,  so  I  only  got  severely 
scorched  on  one  side,  and  lost  an  arm,  and  in 
that  plight  was  returned  to  Captain  Alex  by 
the  housemaid  next  morning. 

"  *  Oh  I  he  won't  do  to  go  with  the  rest  now, 
he  said,  turning  me  over  contemptuously  and 
examining  my  wounds.  '  Just  look  at  his  coat 
and  trousers  all  smeared  !  Here,  Effie,  you  mav 
have  him  to  help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  keep 
order  amongst  the  animals  in  the  ark.'  Much 
as  I  respected  Mrs.  Noah,  with  whom  I  was 
slightly  acquainted,  having  met  in  the .  toj 
cupboard,  J  objected  strongly  to  her  very 
mixed  set  of  animals,  to  which  the  baby  was 
a  trifle — so  I  instantly  adored  Effie  when  she 
said,  '  Oh,  Alex  !  you  ought  to  like  him  better 
an  ever  now  he's  hurted ;  because  he's  like  a 
real  soldier  now  and  is  a  nero,  that  is  as  Susan 
said,  and  Jane  cried  because  her  lover  wa^ 
hurted  at  the  war,  and  that  she  must  be  proud 
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of  him,  and  lie  is  a  conquerj  nero ;  all  soldiers 
get  hnrted  if  they're  good  for  anyfing,  if  they 
are  not  deaded  altogether.' 

"  This  wise  speech  of  the  wee  maiden  saved 
my  position,  and  as  all  the  regiment  heard  it 
they  respected  me  accordingly,  especially  as, 
through  all,  I  still  had  held  fast  to  my  masket. 
*^  Fine  times  we  had  after  that,  though  some- 
times we  would  remain  unlooked  at  for  days 
together.  One  day  when  the  indulgent  Auntie 
came  up  stairs  and  was  as  usual  besieged  for 
sweetmeats,  she  said  if  they  were  good  children 
they  were  going  with  her  to  the  review  on  the 
Common. 

"  *  My  soldiers  must  go  in  the  carriage  too,' 
cried  Alex,  '  and  be  reviewed  with  the  rest  I ' 

" '  No,  no,  Alex ;  I  am  not  going  in  charge  of 
a  regiment,'  laughed  Auntie,  'and  you  would 
certainly  lose  them.' 

"  However,  self-willed  little  boy  as  he  was, 
what  did  he  do  but  slip  us  quietly  one  by  one 
down  his  blouse  and  so  conveyed  us  to  the 
carriage,  and,  when  on  the  Common,  he  set  us 
up  in  lines  in  the  folds  of  the  thrown  back 
hood,  and  soon  left  iis  to  ourselves  in  the 
excitement  of  watching  the  proceedings.  At 
last  great  guns  boomed  out,  which  Auntie  said 
was  on  account  of  its  being  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, and  the  bands  all  played  *  God  save  the 
Queen,'  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  shooting 
all  along  the  Common,  and  cheering  too,  ^d 
Alex  waved  his  cap  and  shouted  '  Hurrah  for 
the  Queen  \ ' 

" '  But  where  is  the  Queen  1 '  asked  Effie, 
*  and  if  it's  a  birthday,  where  is  the  present ! ' 
"  *  Oh,  Queens  don't  really  come  to  hear  it,* 
said  Alex, '  and  it  doesn't  matter  about  presents, 
because  everything  belongs  to  them," 

"  *  Then  I  don't  believe  it's  about  a  Queen  or 
a  birthday  at  all,'  said  Effie ;  '  and  it's  no  use,' 
and  surely,  I  thought,  where*  is  the  sense  of 
shooting,  and  shouting,  and  making  a  fuss  when 
the  Gracious  Lady  it  is  meant  for  is  not  there  1 
but  then  my  ideas  are  but  wooden  ones  after  all, 
and  maybe  the  noise  would  be  too  much  for 
her. 

"  It  was  a  fine  sight, — the  lancers  and  artillery 
Alex  liked  best  because  of  the  horses,  and  Effie 
said  the  12th  should  be  her  share  when  they 
marched  proudly  past,  bearing  their  new  colours 
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garlanded  with  roses,  and  in  every  man's  cap  a 
rose  in  memory  of  their  victory  at  Dettingen. 

"  All  this  time  the  sun  had  been  going  in,  and 
at  last  down  came  the  rain,  and  the  servants 
sprang  to  close  the  carriage  and  put  the  horses 
to  it.  *0h,  my  soldiers,'  cried  Alex,  as  we 
fell  scattered  in  all  directions  from  the  hood, 
— ^and  I  never  heard  his  voice  again,  for  I  was 
stamped  upon  by  a  heavy  foot  and  pressed  into 
the  soft  turf,  and  lay  there  many  hours  and 
days,  I  should  think,  feeling  quite  lost  and 
desolate,  and  wishing  from  my  heart  that  Alex 
had  been  quite  obedient  and  left  us  at  home. 
What  a  sad,  miserable  time  it  was,  thinking  I 
must  lie  there,  disfigured  by  damp  and  mud, 
useless  and  forgotten,  all  through  the  dis- 
obedience of  a  little  boy.  I  am  sure  that  if 
children  could  know  how  much  unhappiness  is 
often  caused  to  others,  as  well  as  themselves,  by 
taking  their  own  way,  they  would  try  to  obey 
in  everything  which  in  their  eyes  may  appear 
but  a  trifle. 

"  One  day,  when  lamenting  my  fate,  I  was 
suddenly  jerked  out  of  the  ground  and  turned 
about  by  what  I  recognised  as  the  point  of  a 
lady's  parasol,  whose  owner  was  seated  on  the 
grass  close  by,  and  conversing  with  another 
lady,  who,  as  I  came  to  light,  cried 

"  *  What  have  you  there,  Grace  1 ' 

"  '  It  looks  like  a  poor  little  soldier  who  has 
been  in  the  wars  and  left  for  dead  on  the 
battle-field,  but  he  is  not  quite  done  for  yet,  in 
spite  of  his  sorry  condition ;  some  child  has 
lost  him,  and  he  will  do  for  my  collection. 
Look  !  don't  you  think  he  will  patch  up  most 
creditably  ?  I  will  amputate  this  poor  broken 
leg  and  see  if  I  can  find  him  another.' 

"  *  I  wonder  you  take  so  much  trouble  over 
broken  rubbish  I  If  you  must  take  toys  to  those 
sick  children,  it  would  be  easier  to  collect 
money  for  new  ones.' 

"  *  No  doubt,'  replied  the  gentle-looking  girl 
who  held  me;  'but  then  you  see,  so  many 
people  who  could  not  well  afford  to  give  me 
money,  can  give  the  toys  the  children  break  or 
tire  of,  and  with  a  little  trouble  they  answer 
my  purpose  as  well  as  new,  and  give  many 
happy  hours  to  the  children  in  the  Home.' 

"  My  new  friend  took  me  with  her,  and  under 
her  skilful  fingers  my  coat  became  bright  again, 
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my  crushed  leg  replaced  by  one  which  was  not 
exactly  like  my  other,  but  did  the  same  duty. 
There  were  no  arms  in  her  box  of  limbs  and 
heads,  Ac,,  which  would  fit  me,  but  she  tied  a 
crimson  sash  across  my  shoulder  which  partly 
hid  the  deficiency,  and  with  a  few  extra  touches 
to  my  uniform  with  her  paint-brush,  and  a  small 
feather  glued  to  my  new  cocked  hat,  I  became 
a  distinguished  officer,  and  with  modest  pride 
took  command  of  the  regiment  to  which  she 
introduced  me.  So  you  see  the  loss  of  an  arm 
gained  my  promotion,  and  my  worst  troubles 
had  turned  out  to  be  for  my  good  and 
advancement. 

<<  My  men  were  what  might  be  called  an  '  odd 
set,'  but  good  soldiers  according  to  Miss  Effie's 
ideas,  as  there  was  scarcely  one  who  had  not 
received  some  hurts  in  the  nursery  campaigns 
through  which  they  had  gone,  and  very  funny 
stories  some  told  in  after  days,  when  all  had 
become  friendly,  of  the  children  who  had  owned 
them  and  how  they  came  into  Miss  Grace's 
possession  to  amuse  the  sick  children  at  the 
Home. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  the  day  we  went  there,  it 
was  so  new  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  children 
in  bed  in  the  day-time,  except  once  when  Alex 
was  unusually  naughty ;  he  was  sent  there  and 
took  me  too,  but  he  jumped  about  all  the  time 
and  turned  somersaults,  whereas  the  children 
in  the  Home  were  all  lying  quietly  in 
little  cots  arranged  round  a  cheerful  (leasant 
nursery,  and  their  faces  were  very  white,  not 
rosy  like  those  of  the  children  I  had  known. 

''There  were  eight  cots,  but  two  were  un- 
occupied, and  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  sat  two  curly-headed  little  boys  with  one 
picture-book  between  them.  '  Three  cheers  for 
Miss  Grace ! '  called  out  a  little  voice  from  a  cot 
so  placed  near  the  window  that  its  occupant 
could  see  the  beautiful  sea  and  the  great  ships 
gliding  over  its  surface ;  and  heartily  were  the 
greeting  cheers  given  as  the  young  lady  stepped 
across  the  room  to  the  window  cot.  'Well, 
Annie;  are  you  not  tired  of  being  here  yet? 
shall  I  send  you  home  9 ' 

"  A  smile  was  all  the  answer,  and  then  half 
sadly,  'I'm  better  here,  you  know,  and  dear 
mother  comes  every  Sunday.' 

" '  But  do  you  know  you  have  been  twelve 
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months  here  to-morrow,  and  still  the  poor  hip 
is  all  wrong.' 

"  '  Yes,-  I  know ;  and  you  are  so  good  to 
keep  me  here ;  sometimes  I  think  I  ought  to 
go  to  make  room  for  some  one  who  can  be  made 
well  sooner' 

" '  Nonsense,  Annie  *  This  is  a  Home  for 
sick  children,  and  we  don't  turn  people  ont  of 
Iwmes,  do  we  %  until  they  want  to  go,  or  are 
sick  no  longer — if  only  our  funds  were  greater 
we  could  take  more  in  ;  but  the  little  we  can  do 
must  be  done  thoroughly.  See !  here  are  some 
ripe  grapes  for  you,' — and  then  she  passed  on  to 
the  other  cots  with  kind,  playful  words  and 
little  presents  to  each ;  every  child  had  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  leg,  an  arm,  a  hip,  or  spine, 
as  I  learnt  afterwards,  and,  thinking  of  my  own 
disasters  and  their  remedies,  I  wondered  why 
they  were  not  made  of  wood  in  the  first  place 
and  so  much  trouble  saved. 

" '  Now,  Ned,'  she  said  going  to  the  table ; 
'  what  have  I  brought  for  you  %     Guess.' 

"  '  The  soldiers  ! ' 

"  *  Yes '.  Here  they  are,  recruited  from  all 
quarters,  and  such  a  gallant  captain  they  have. 
Look  at  him,  Ned ;  I  had  to  give  him  another 
wooden  leg  like  yours,  and  having  so  much  in 
common  you  will  have  to  be  great  friends.' 

"  And  so  we  were.  Ned  was  a  good,  patient 
little  boy,  and  had  borne  much  pain  veiT 
brdvely.  I  often  heard  the  Nurse  or  ]Mias  Grace 
tell  ladies  who  visited  the  Home  about  his 
story,  which  was  a  sad  one  and  too  long  to 
tell  you  now,  except  that  his  father  had  been 
killed  in  the  war  at  the  Cape,  and  his  delicate 
mother  had  died  of  grief  and  the  shock  it  gave 
her ;  so  Ned  was  going  back  to  live  in  the 
country  with  his  grandmother  when  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  the  Home,  and  instead 
of  the  poor  useless  leg  he  brought  with  him 
was  going  to  tale  back  a  sensible  wooden  one 
like  mine.  There  were  good  lessons  to  be  learnt 
in  that  Home,  and  often  I  wished  that  Alex, 
and  Effie,  and  many  of  the  little  friends  who 
used  to  play  with  them,  could  come  there  and 
learn  some. 

"  I  saw  how  patiently  these  poor  afflicted  little 
ones  bore  their  pain  while  other  children  rui 
and  played  in  the  sunshine ;  how  kind  and 
gentle  they  were  to  each  other  and  full  of 
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loving  sympathy ;  how  cheerfully  each  would 
lend  a  treasured  toy  or  share  fruit  and  biscuits 
sometimes  given  by  visitors. 

**  I  saw  how  the  smallest  gift  or  amusing  story 
told  would  brighten  up  the  day,  and  how  much 
patient  care  and  self-denying  love  can  do,  and 
I  no  longer  pined  for  Alex  and  his  luxurious 
home ;  for  I  learnt  that  it  is  sweeter  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  less  to  brighten  life, 
and  that  one  need  not  be  yqty  grand  or  rich  to 
do  good.  However,  I  did  wish  Miss  Grace  was 
richer,  as  I  found  she  had  started  the  Home  by 
collecting  funds  and  obtaining  the  help  of  a 
few  ladies,  and  it  was  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  sometimes  there 
was  great  anxiety  about  these  not  coming  in 
fast  enough,  which  I  felt  sure  could  only  be 
for  want  of  those  people  who  have  so  much 
money  not  knowing  that  there  was  any  wanted. 
And  I  thought,  too,  of  the  quantities  of  biscuits 
and  sweetmeats  Alex  and  Effie  would  eat  be- 
tween their  plentiful  meals ;  and  if  they  only 
knew  about  Annie  and  Ned,  and  all  the  rest, 
I  felt  sure  they  would  ask  Auntie  to  spend 
some  of  the  money  thus  wasted,  on  necessaries 
for  the  Home. 

''In  this  nursery  was  a  cottage  like  this  1 
inhabit ;  a  queer  little  old  man  came  out  some- 
times, and  Annie  would  look  up  and  say,  '  No 
sitting  in  the  garden  for  the  boys  to-day.  Nurse; 
they  must  drill  their  soldiers  and  look  at 
pictures ;  it  is  going  to  rain.' 

"Another  day  a  pretty  little  lady  would 
appear  at  the  cottage  door,  and  Annie  would 
say,  *  Now,  Nurse,  I  can  have  my  cot  in  the 
window,  and  I  shall  see  all  the  line  ladies 
passing  by  to  play  tennis,  and  the  white-sailed 
yachts  dancing  over  the  waves ;  for  see !  there  is 
Lady  Fairweather  coming  out.  Now,  children, 
welcome  her  V — and  a  chorus  of  *  Welcome  pretty 
lady  !  '  would  rise  from  the  cots. 

''Little  lame  Ned  often  thought  how  nice  such 
a  cottage  would  be  for  granny  that  she  might 
know  when  it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  walk  to 
the  village,  or  hang  out  her  washing  to  dry ; 
and  many  other  useful  things  Ned  thought,  and 
told  his  wish  to  Annie,  who  did  not  see  why 
i  !iey  could  not  make  one  if  Miss  Grace  would 
help  them  by  finding  some  materials. 


"  Many  a  talk  they  had  over  it,  and  I  suppose 
Miss  Grace  thought  it  a  good  idea,  for  she 
brought  a  cardboard  box,  some  glue,  and  lots 
of  tiny  stones  and  shells,  moss  and  dried  flowers, 
and  a  wee  wooden  doll  for  Annie  to  dress, 
which  must  have  been  own  sister  to  Lady 
Fairwetither ;  and  when,  after  many  days  of 
happy  occupatioii,  the  cottage  was  finished  and 
the  magical  cord  arranged,  it  only  remained  to 
decide  who  should  be  the  rain  prophet  and  warn 
the  little  lady  when  to  stay  indoors. 

" '  I  think  my  best  soldier  would  do,* 
said  Ned,  '  he  cannot  stand  very  well,  and 
besides,  he  deserves  more  honour  than  the  rest, 
haying  gone  through  so  much  trouble,  and  in 
that  cottage  he  would  never  be  lost  or  broken 
any  more.' 

"  After  all  I  had  seen  of  children,  I  thought  it 
the  safest  and  most  comfortable  way  of  ending 
my  days,  and  most  willingly  became  glued  to 
my  post,  and  was  supplied  with  this  grey  over, 
coat  to  protect  me  from  the  damp. 

"  Ned  cried  when  the  day  came  for  us  to  leave 
the  Home,  and  he  bade  farewell  to  his  seven 
little  friends  and  the  kind  nurse.  Miss  Grace 
had  packed  up  a  parcel  of  nice  clothes  for  him, 
which  had  been  sent  by  kind  ladies,  and  put  in 
also  some  books  to  amuse  him  in  the  country. 
My  cottage  was  carefully  packed  in  brown 
paper,  and  here  we  all  arrived  one  afternoon, 
delighting  Dame  Lace,  who  first  cried  over  little 
Ned,  and  then  laughed  and  cried  together  over 
us  in  the  cottage.  '  To  think  of  the  dear  child 
being  so  clever  and  thinking  of  Granny  all  the 
time  too ;  and  to  be  sure,  if  he  had  not  lost  his 
leg,  there  would  have  been  no  holding  him  back 
from  being  a  soldier  like  his  poor  father,  when 
old  enough,' — so  Granny  wiped  her  eyes  and  her 
spectacles  and  called  in  the  neighbours  to  see 
us  all,  who  agreed  that  if  we  were  placed  on 
this  clock  opposite  the  door,  any  one  might 
peep  in  and  see  what  the  weather  was  likely 
to  be. 

"  Here  we  have  lived,  as  you  know,  for  some 
time ;  and  I  hope  my  story  will  end  like  those 
Ned  reads  sometimes  to  Granny,  where  '  they 
all  lived  happily  till  they  died.' " 

Mbs.  Henry  Mabsh. 
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GA-THER-ED    FLOWERS. 

« 

FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 

OOK  now  at  this  pic-ture,  dar-lings, 
At  this  lit-tle  vil-lage  maid! 
She  has  wan-der-ed  through  the  mea-dows, 
Under  sun-light,  and  through  shade. 

She  has  walk-ed  in  sha-dow-ed  wood-lands, 
And  she  ran  through  sun-ny  glades, 
Ga-ther-ed  all  those  fresh,  sweet  flow-ers, 
Sigh-ed,  and  said,  **Each  flow-er  fades." 

"  I  am  sor-ry  that  I  pick-ed  you, 
'  You  will  die  be-fore  your  time ; 
Some  are  buds — quite  lit-tle  ba-bies!  , 
Flow-ers  not  yet  reach-ed  their  prime." 

Stand-ing  there  she  look-ed  so  moum-ful, 
Ten-der-heart-ed  lit-tle  maid, 
That  I  thought  I'd  try  to  cheer  her. 
Lis-ten  to  the  words  I  said : 

"  Lit-tle  child,  don't  be  down-heart-ed, 
Flow-ers,  like  us,  ful-fil  their  fate. 
Some  are  pluck-ed  in  life's  first  morn-ing, 
Some  are  left  till  ev-en-ing  late. 

*'  Take  your  flow-ers  home  to  mo-ther, 
Let  them  make  the  cot-tage  gay, 
They  will  then  ful-fil  their  mis-sion: 
That  we  may  do  the  same^  I  pray." 
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JUDY,    OS    LiaHT    BLUE. 


"  BITDY "    had   a    hftlf-holiday, 

I      and  ahe  dida't  know  very 

J      well  whftt   to  do  with  it ; 

I      there  was  no  one  to  play 

I      with,  for  her  own  piirticiUar 

1     brother  and  playiuiit*  was 

"     at  school,  the   children   at 

the  Eectory  hnd  colds  and  might  not  go  out, 

whilst  her  elder  tnster  Emmeline  was  sitting  in 
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the  garden,  quite  absorbed  in  a  Lnol:.  Jo^y 
walked  up  >itid  down  the  ^md  [Mitlit!  taJtiD^ 
to  CTu'ri,  the  little  white  dog,  who  was  niEuioi; 
to  and  fro,  now  rolling  on  the  gniiv.  m*' 
chasing  and  barking  at  the  leaves  which  wfrr 
blown  about  by  the  wind. 

'■  Stupid  little  Chi-ri  ! "  said  Judy,  "  yoa  waii' 
yoiircoat  dirty  by  rolling,  and  spoil  your  ribW 
But  you  shall  have  a  new  ribbon  soon,  »itli » 
great  big  light  blue  rosette,  when  the  electiou 
comes.     What  fun  it  will  be  !     I  wish  itvcK 


Judy^  or  Light  Blue. 


to-day,  there's  nothing  to  do.     I  wonder  what 
Emmeline's  reading." 

She  ran  up  to  the  seat  under  the  elm-tree 
where  her  sister  was  sitting.  "  Emmeline  I  " 
No  answer.  Emmeline  is  far  away  at  Caerleon 
—for  is  not  the  great  tournament  for  the 
wonderful  diamond  going  on  %  How  bright  the 
ladies'  dresses  look,  their  long  trains  sparkling 
with  gold  and  silver  and  jewels.  Ah !  there 
sits  Guinevere  —  how  beautiful  she  is  ! — ^and 
Arthur, 
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Kobed  in  red  samite,  easily  to  be  known. 
Since  to  his  crown  the  golden  dragon  clung, 
And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  in  gold," 


now  charges  the  knight  with  the  red   sleeve 

broidered  with  pearls,  in  his  helmet  he 

"  Eimtieline  /  "  The  shrill  childish  tones  of 
her  little  sister  recalled  seventeen -year -old 
Emmeline  to  herself.  Judy's  roguish  face  met 
Guinevere's  grand  calm  beauty  that  was  before 
her,  and  she  no  longer  saw  the  fairy  towers  of 
Camelot,  but  the  substantial,  comfortable- 
looking  Queen  Anne's  building  which  was  her 
home.  No  wonder  then  that  she  exclaimed 
rather  crossly,  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Just  to  see  what  you're  reading,"  said  Judy ; 
and  coming  round  she  peeped  over  her  shoulder. 
**  Oh  I  Idols  of  the  King ;  something  about 
mythology,  I  suppose — stupid  stufE." 

^^  Idolsy  indeed  I  "  said  Emmeline,  indignant 
at  the  way  in  which  her  favourite  book  was 
spoken  of,  "  idols !  really,  at  your  age,  Judy, 
you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  not  being 
able  to  see  the  difference  between  idols  and 
idylls.     It's  disgraceful." 

"  Well,  idols  or  idylls,  it's  all  the  same 
thing;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Enmieline,  I 
think  f/ou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
sitting  here  reading  stupid,  useless  books,  when 
papa's  election  is  going  to  be  so  soon,  and  you 
ought  to  be  helping  him.  You  know  he  said 
anything  we  did  in  the  town  would  be  of  use, 
and  that  he  had  ever  so  much  canvassing  to  do, 
and — 
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"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Emmeline,  "  I  would 
make  quite  sure  what  canvassing  means  before 
I  talked  about  it  so  much.  Didn't  somebody 
ask  papa,  the  other  day,  whether  it  had  not 
something  to    do   with   wool-work  1      As   for 
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buying  things  in  the  town,  mamma  has  ordered 
I  don't  know  how  much  flannel  and  calico  for 
the  poor  people,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  done. 
Now  run  and  play,  and  don't  tease  me  any 
more." 

"  Emmeline  !  "  sdd  Judy,  drawing  herself 
up,  and  speaking  with  much  dignity,  "  you  may 
prefer  to  waste  your  time  in  the  perusal  of 
light  and  foolish  literature;  but  I  wish  my 
father  to  win  the  election,  and,  to  show  you  1 
do  know  what'  canvassing  means,  I  intend  to  go 
and  canvass  for  him  myself.  He  will  be  very 
much  pleased,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

She  marched  oS  holding  her  head  very  high, 
and  Emmeline,  not  thinking  much  of  what  she 
said,  returned  to  the  delights  and  splendoiu's 
of  Camelot.  Presently,  however,  she  saw  her 
little  sister  running  across  the  lawn  towards 
the  stables,  dressed  in  her  riding  habit.  She 
had  a  light  blue  ribbon  round  her  hat,  and  a 
big  bow  of  the  same  coloiu*  pinned  in  front. 

"  Silly  child  !  her  head  is  full  of  nothing  but 
the  election,"  thought  Emmeline ;  and  she 
considered  it  worth  while  to  call  out  that  it 
was  past  three  o'clock,  and  looked  rather  like 
rain,  so  that  Judy  must  on  no  account  go  far 
from  home,  at  any  rate  not  into  the  town, 
before  she  again  took  her  place  outside  the  lists 
to  witness  Lancelot's  combat.  How  she  hojied 
he  would  win  I 

Meantime  Judy  was  waiting  impatiently  in 
the  stable-yard,  while  the  small  Shetland,  her 
peculiar  property,  was  being  saddled.  This 
little  sh&ggy,  long-tailed  animal  had  been  a 
Christmas  present  to  her,  and  when  the  im- 
portant question  of  what  it  should  be  named 
was  being  discussed,  and  she  was  advised  to 
call  it  after  somebody  or  something  she  was 
fond  of,  she  promptly  responded  "Mincepie," 
so  Mincepie  the  pony  remained. 

"  Are  you  going  to  ride  quite  alone,  Miss 
Juliet  ? "  asked  the  groom,  as  he  fastened  the 
girths. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Judy :  "  please  tie  these 
blue  ribbons  on  to  the  bridle,  John." 

John  did  as  he  was  told,  observing  with  a 
broad  grin  as  he  lifted  her  into  the  saddle, ''  that 
there  was  no  mistake  which  side  she  belonged 
to — that  there  wasn't." 

"  I  should  imagine  not,"  said  Judy  loftily. 
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and  she  rode  slowly  down  the  carriage  drive, 
through  the  park,  on  to  the  high  road,  where 
she  paused  a  minute  to  settle  which  way  she 
would  go. 

"  I  think  I  will  canvass  Thomas  Brown  first,*' 
she  said  to  herself,  ''  and  perhaps  Kanna  will 
help  me  to  persuade  him  to  vote  for  papa.'' 

Kanna  was  Enmieline's  old  nurse ;  she  had 
married  a  carpenter  in  the  village,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  younger  children's  great  delights  to 
visit  her. '  She  had  always  some  long  story  to 
tell ;  and  her  husband  was  the  very  best  hand 
at  mending  one's  toys,  and  would,  when  in  a 
good  humour,  make  all  manner  of  wooden 
boats  and  dolls  with  movable  legs  and  arms. 

Judy  rode  up  the  little  grass  slope  in  front 
of  their  cottage,  and  rapped  on  the  door  with 
her  riding-whip. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Juliet,  is  it  you  ? "  and  the  brisk, 
bustling  little  Mrs.  Brown  opened  the  door. 
^'  Ck)me  in  and  chat  a  bit.  I  only  baked  yester- 
day, and  made  some  of  the  gingerbread  you 
like.  Jump  off,  and  come  in.  Where's  your 
groom,  child  ? — and  bless  me,  how  pretty  she 
looks  in  her  blue  ribbons  I  Blue  always  suited 
both  you  and  Miss  Emmie.  I  remember  when 
Miss  Emmie  was  a  baby,  once — " 

"Nanna,"  interrupted  Judy,  speaking  very 
solemnly,  "no  thank  you,  no  gingerbread  to- 
day ;  and  I  don't  wear  the  blue  ribbons  because 
they  are  pretty,  but  because  I  am  canvassing, 
and  I've  come  to  get  Thomas  Brown  to  vote 
for  papa.     Where  is  he  1 " 

"  Bless  the  child  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown, 
**  canvassing  !    Well  I  never ! " 

"  Well,  what  is  there  to  be  so  surprised  at  ? 
Didn't  you  know  there  was  to  be  an  election  ? 
I  wish  you  would  send  Thomas  Brown  :  he  and 
I  must  have  a  good  talk  together." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  and  I'm  sure  I  would 
send  him  to  you  if  he  were  in,  never  doubting 
but  what  he  wouldn't  have  the  least  objection 
to  vote  for  your  dear  papa,  who  is  the  best 
member  any  place  could  wish  to  have,  I  am 
sure,  though  it  is  a  pity  he  didn't  keep  to  the 
old  party  his  family  always  belonged  to.  But 
wont  you  have  a  little  gingerbread)  It  is 
baked  just  as  you  like  it,  with  almonds." 

"I  consider  nothing  so  weak-minded  as  to 
adhere  to  a  party  only  because  the  rest  of  your 
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family  do,"  said  Judy ;  "  it  shows  great  want  of 
strength  of  character.    Did  you  say  almondBt" 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  seated  at  the  table 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  parlour,  with  (so  weak  is 
human  nature,  even  when  intent  upon  can- 
vassing!) a  large  bit  of  gingerbread  and  a 
glass  of  raspberry  vinegar  before  her,  while, 
the  pony  being  tied  up  outside,  the  old  lady 
was  telling  an  exciting  story  about  an  election 
when  she  had  herself  beheld  Judy's  grandfather 
drawn  home  in  his  carriage  by  men  instead  of 
horses.  But,  to  do  our  heroine  justice,  she  was 
not  long  BO  lost  to  a  sense  of  her  duty  as  to 
stay  more  than  at  most  ten  minutes. 

Directly  the  last  crumb  of  gingerbread  had 
disappeared  she  jumped  up,  and  bravely  resist- 
ing Nurse  Brown's  offers  of  "a  bit  more," 
mounted  her  pony  and  trotted  away.  "This 
will  never  do  1 "  she  thought ;  "  I  haven't  got 
the  promise  of  a  single  vote  yet.  However,  1 
should  think  Thomas  Brown  was  pretty  safa" 

In  a  short  time  she  found  herself  at  the 
door  of  the  little  inn  of  the  village.  Shonld 
she  go  in  there  1  She  did  not  know  the  people, 
and  did  not  much  like  the  idea.  "But-I 
think — I  ought,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  heard 
papa  say  they  were  tremendous  Tories,  and  I 
may  be  able  to  do  some  good."  So  she  bravelj 
knocked  at  the  door. 

An  old,  rather  sleepy-looking  man,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  whom  she  knew  to  be  the 
landlord,  opened  it.  He  did  not  say  anything : 
and  suddenly  all  Judy's  courage  seemed  to  hare 
vanished,  for  not  a  word  could  she  find  to  sav 
but  **  good  morning,"  and  this  was  said  in  a 
low  voice,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  as  thoogh 
it  were  something  wrong. 

"  Good  afternoon  !  "  said  the  man :  "  did  yer 
want  anything,  miss  1 " 

"  Please,"  said  Judy,  with  a  great  effort,  **  I 
want — would  you — vote  for  my  father  at  the 
election  1 " 

"  For  Mr.  Carrington  1 "  said  the  man  gnafflj ; 
"  couldn't  think  o'  such  a  thing." 

"  But  why  1  what  reason  t "  began  Judy. 

"  No,  no,"  he  went  on,  "  no,  no ;  my  father, 
he  was  a  Tory,  ay,  and  so  was  my  grandfather, 
— always  voted  yellow,  he  did  ;  and  I've  heard 
that  my  great  grandfather — " 

"But,"  interposed  Judy  timidly,  "I  don't 
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think — is  that   any  reason  why  70a  should 
too!" 

'^  No  reason  !  "  said  the  man,  "  no  reason  !  I 
tell  yer,  I  do  believe  (he  spoke  more  to  himself 
than  to  Judy)  if  I  was  to  vote  blue,  my  father 
he'd  come  back  and  know  the  reason  why,  he 
would,  and  he  was  a  bigger  man  than  I  am  " — 
this  meditatively — "  could  always  lick  me.  No, 
no,  I  ain't  going  to  leave  the  old  party ;  it  was 
good  enough  for  my  father,  and  my  grandfather, 
and  for  my — " 

Judy  had  no  doubt  he  was  going  to  say 
''  great-grandfather,"  so  thinking  it  high  time 
to  put  in  a  word,  she  interrupted  him.  ''  You 
know,"  she  said  gravely,  "  it*s  much  better  to 
be  a  Whig  than  a  Tory." 

'*  Better ! "  began  her  companion,  but  she  went 
on — 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "of  course  it  is,  because 
Tories  want  to  keep  everything  just  as  it  is, 
and  the  Lib —  we  want  to  improve  things,  and 
make  them  better  $  don't  you  see  1 "  But  her 
arguments  evidently  made  no  impression. 

The  man  was  leaning  against  the  wall, 
staring  straight  in  front  of  him,  and,  as  the 
smoke  which  issued  from  his  pipe  was  anything 
but  agreeable,  Judy  turned  to  go. 

"  So  you  won't  promise  us  one  vote  even  1 " 
she  said  persuasively,  before  she  whipped  the 
pony. 

He  shook  his  head  as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe ;  and  Judy  was  so  afraid  that  he 
would  again  begin  to  talk  about  his  father  and 
grandfather,  a  subject  in  which  she  felt  but 
little  interest,  that  she  rode  off,  feeling  rather 
despondent.  But  "  Home  was  not  built  in  a 
day,"  8he  thought,  so  determined  not  to  give 
up  too  quickly.  "  Perhaps,"  she  said  to  herself, 
*'  I  don't  argue  with  them  enough  about  it ;  of 
course  people  won't  give  their  votes  just  for  the 
asking, — I  ought  to  give  them  good  reasons  for 
doing  so.  If  I  could  only  remember  some  of 
the  things  I  hear  papa  say  when  there  is  a 
dinner-party,  and  I  go  in  to  dessert — let  mo 


see. 
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She  rode  slowly  along  in  deep  thought  for 
several  minutes,  letting  the  bridle  hang  loosely 
on  the  pony's  neck,  and  not  looking  up  when 
she  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met. 
Mincepie  took  the  turning  to  the  left,  by  which 
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he  was  most  accustomed  to  go,  and  which  led 
to  the  neighbouring  seaport  town,  which  Judy's 
father,  Mr.  Carrington,  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  had  he  sat  for 
this  same  place,  and  was  respected  by  all, 
whether  friends  or  foes.  He  had  come  in  at 
the  two  preceding  elections  without  a  contest ; 
but  now  a  new  candidate  had  been  sent  down 
by  the  Carlton — a  candidate  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  gather  together  the  remnant  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Seabrooke,  and  make  a 
gallant  stand  against  the  Liberals,  who  had  so 
long  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  borough. 

Mr.  Holland  was  young  and  energetic.  He 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  party,  and  had  set  to  work 
with  might  and  main  to  organise  meetings, 
give  dinners,  canvass  high  and  low,  and,  in 
short,  do  all  he  could  to  regain  this  seat  for  the 
Conservatives.  His  speeches  were  good,  his 
manners  pleasant,  his  energy  unfailing.  The 
Tories'  hopes  began  to  rise  high,  and  even  some 
of  the  Liberals  had  begun  to  look  grave  and 
say  that  there  was  no  doubt  he  was  making 
way. 

But  Mr.  Carrington  had  the  affections  of  the 
people ;  he  could  arouse  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  highest  pitch  when  addressing  them ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  he  had  never  been  known  to 
neglect  an  appeal  from  the  meanest  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  any  one  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  help  in  the  way  of  employment  knew  that, 
if  they  failed  to  obtain  it,  it  was  not  from  want 
of  goodwill  and  exertion  on  his  part. 

"  Mr.  Holland  might  make  a  good  fight  of 
it,"  said  Mr.  Carrington's  friends,  "but  Car- 
rington has  too  great  a  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  town  to  be  easily  unseated." 

Judy  rode  on ;  her  face  grew  brighter ;  many 
observations  of  her  father  were  recalled  to  her 
mind.  True,  she  did  not  imderstand  all  of 
them,  but  what  of  that) — others  would,  no 
doubt. 

"  Good  evening,  miss  !  You're  going  for  a 
long  ride  all  alone,"  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow. 

She  looked  up  and  saw  a  farmer  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Brently  by  name,  whom 
she  had  met  occasionally  when  riding  with  her 
father. 
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**  Ah  \  good  evening,  Mr.  Brently !  "  she  said 
eagerly ;  "  do  you  know,  I  was  just  thinking 
of  going  to  see  you." 

"  Now  were  you  %  What,  to  see  my  wife's 
new  little  brood  of  chickens,  and  the  Alderney 
cow,  1*11  be  bound,  eh  V 

"Oh  no,  indeed,  nothing  of  that  sort.  I 
want  to  see  you^  about  this  election,  you  know ; 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  your  vote." 

"  You  wanted  to  make  sure  of  my  vote  ? 
Why,  are  you  going  to  stand  for  the  borough, 
missy  ?  " 

"  I  ?  dear  no  !  I'm  not  a  women's  rights 
person.  I  mean  for  papa,  of  course — I*m  just 
doing  some  of  his  canvassing  for  him." 

**  Oh,  oh,  so  you're  canvassing,  are  you.  Miss 
Judyl  A  queer  idea  for  a  young  lady  !  But 
what  do  you  know  about  it  ?  You  don't  even 
know  the  difference  between  *  Blue '  and 
*  Yellow,'  *  Whig '  and  *  Tory,'  do  you  now  %  " 

'*  Of  course  I  do !  *  replied  Judy  indignantly. 
"The  constitution  of  England  is  composed  of 
two  great  principles  ;  one  wants  to  pull  it  up, 
and  the  other  wants  to — to  pull  it  down.  No  ! 
that  isn't  what  I  mean — " 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Brently,  laughing 
heartily  ;  "  what  do  you  mean,  Miss  Judy  1 " 

"Anyhow,"  she  went  on,  rather  nettled, 
"Whigs  want  to  get  on,  and  Tories  to  keep 
back ;  and  papa  says  both  principles  are  neces- 
sary, but  it's  better  to  be  a  Whig  of  course,  or 
ho  wouldn't;  and  Whigs  are  for  the  middle 
classes,  and  against  the  increase  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  at  the  expense  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  Only  I  haven't  said  it 
quite  like  he  does."  She  was  almost  out  of 
breath  with  all  the  long  words  she  had  used, 
but  felt  nevertheless  rather  proud  of  her 
speech. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Brently,  "  I  suppose  you 
picked  that  up  from  your  father.  But,  missy, 
what  if  I  say  that  I'm  not  a  Whig,  and  my 
principles  won't  allow  me  to  vote  for  your 
father, — ^what  then  ? 

"  Oh,  but,"  said  Judy  earnestly,  "  I  am  sure 
your  principal  will,  if  you  ask  him,  and  papa 
is  so  good,  and  I  heard  him  say  that  everybody 
who  reads  and  thinks  must  be  a  Liberal,  so  do 
vote  for  him  !  " 

"  Well,  I  think  you  may  make  yourself  easy 
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that  neither  your  papa  nor  Mr.  Mulgrave  will 
be  tupied  out.  One's  got  such  a  long  tongue, 
the  other  such  s^  long  purse,  as  they  say  in  the 
town  ;  but  it's  getting  late.  Good  day  to  you, 
Miss  Carrington." 

"  Tiresome  man ! "  sighed  Judy.  "  I  wish  he 
would  give  a  decided  answer,  one  way  or  the 
other.  I'm  getting  very  tired,  but  I  think,  yes, 
I  really  ought  to  go  on  to  the  town  and  .^ee 
what  I  can  do  thqre.  Dear  me,  the  clouds  look 
very  black ;  I  hope  it  won't  rain." 

She  trotted  along  the  high  road,  and  soon 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The 
country  round  her  was  flat,  few  trees  to  be 
seen ;  and  where  it  was  not  cultivated,  green 
and  sToughy,  with  here  and  there  large  pools  of 
brackish  water,  and  heaps  of  shingle,  which 
showed  that  it  had  once  been  under  the  &ea. 
The  town  itself  was  old,  and  consist«l  of 
several  irregular  streets  running  through  each 
other;  the  principal  one.  High  Street,  beiog 
of  considerable  length.  It  wsvs  of  some  im 
portance  as  a  seafaring  place,  and  its  boatnieD 
were  celebrated  for  their  hardihood,  and  the 
many  lives  they  had  saved  in  the  wild  stonns 
so  frequent  on  that  coast  in  winter. 

"  It  shan't  be  for  want  of  my  canvassing  ii 
papa  isn't  returned,"  was  Judy*««  half-spoken 
thopght,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
grey  sea-line.  "  Come,  Mincepie  I ".  She 
cracked  her  whip  as  she  spoke,  and  they  went 
briskly  on. 

Pony  and  child  together  looked  an  odd  little 
bundle  of  rough,  shaggy  hair,  blue  ribbon>, 
and  brown  skirts,  at  the  top  of  all  a  round 
rosy  face  surrounded  by  a  curly,  yellow  mane. 
which  waved  about  in  the  wind.  On  they 
went,  past  the  windmill,  and  the  dissent in<r 
chapel,  and  the  cottage  hospital,  and  the 
church,  then,  in  one  of  the  small  outlnng 
streets,  they  pulled  up. 

"  Where  shall  I  go  f  There  !  I'll  take  mj 
chance  and  knock  at  one  of  these  doors." 

It  was  before  a  row  of  low,  dirty,  white- 
washed houses  that  she  was  standing ;  thej  all 
had  green  shutters  and  doors,  while  a  little  tn 
the  left  there  was  an  irntidy-looking  bit  of 
field  which  seemed  to  do  duty  as  diyingground 
in  general  to  "  Albemarle  Row  "  (such  was  the 
high-sounding  name  in  which  these  dwelling 
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rejoiced),  for  it  had  two  long  lines  across,  on 
which,  several  women  were  hanging  up  yarious 
articles  of  clothing.  In  the  windows  of  one 
of  the  houses  were  displayed  a  few  bottles  of 
sweets,  an  ancient-looking  piece  of  bacon,  and 
two  or  three  jars,  over  which  there  was  a 
written  placard  announcing  them  to  contain 
''  Smithson's  famous  Alderman  Sauce,"  a  string 
of  sausages  hung  in  graceful  festoons  above. 
It  was  at  this  door  that  with  mingled  feelings 
of  hope  and  fear  our  heroine  knocked.  She 
waited  a  few  minutes,  but  with  no  result,  and 
was  about  to  repeat  the  summons  when  one  of 
the  women  in  the  drying-ground  stepped 
towards  her. 

"  Is  it  Mrs.  Walker  as  you  want,  miss  1 " 
she  said,  at  the  same  time  stooping  to  pick  up 
a  shirt  which  had  fallen  down. 

Judy  hesitated.      "Well,   no,    not    exactly 
Mrs.  Walker,  I  didn't  come  to  see  her ;  "  adding* 
hastily,   **  but   I  should   be  very  glad  to  see 
]Mrs.  Walker — ^very." 

"Because,"  went  on   the  woman,   "I  was 

just  going  to  tell  you  she  doesn't  live   here 

now.     Mrs.  Pritchard  has  taken  the  business.'' 

"  Oh !  could  I  see  Mrs.  Pritchard,  perhaps  % " 

inquired  Judy. 

**Was  it  the  old  Mrs.  Pritchard  or  the 
young  Mrs.  Pritchard  you  wanted  %  "  said  the 
woman. 

Judy  was  just  reflecting  which  she  had 
better  ask  for,  when  the  door  of  the  shop  was 
oj)ened,  and  an  untidy  head  put  forth. 

"  Am  I  wanted  1 "  said  its  owner.  "  I 
thought  as  how  I  heard  a  knock,  so  I  ran  down. 
Good  evening,  miss ;  what  can  I  get  you  1 " 

**  Good  evening !  I  hope  your  husband  is 
quite  well,"  said  Judy,  presuming  it  was 
Mrs.  Pritchard  whose  whole  person  was  now 
before  her,  and  thinking  this  a  delicate  way  by 
which  to  discover  whether  Mrs.  Pritchard  had 
a  husband  and  a  vote,  or  was  a  widow,  with 
whom  further  conversation  would  be  waste  of 
time. 

Her  doubts  were  soon  solved.  Mrs.  Prit- 
chard replied  that  her  husband  was  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  that  business 
was  bad,  which  weighed  upon  his  spirits. 
"  Did  you  say  sausages,  miss  %  "  she  continued ; 
"  I've  the  Cambridge  and  the  German." 
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"  No,  no,  I  don't  want  sausages,  thank  you. 
I  suppose  you  know  all  about  this  election 
that's  coming  off  ?  " 

"Election?  I  don't  trouble  myself  much 
about  that  kind  of  thing ;  I  don't  hold  with  it. 
William,  he  goes  and  gives  his  vote  and  comes 
home  respectable,  as  it's  to  be  wished  every  one 
did." 

"Yes,"  said  Judy,  bending  forward  in  ex- 
citement, and — and — which  side  does  your 
husband  vote  %  " 

"  Yaller,"  said  Mrs.  Pritchard  shortly — 
always  has." 

"  Oh  !  "  Judy  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her 
spirits  sank.  "  But  can  you  tell  me  why  he 
always  has  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who,  with  her 
arms  akimbo,  was  now  standing  in  front  of  the 
shop,  looking  every  inch  an  independent  and 
free-thinking  elector,  "  well,  fact  is,  we  don't 
neither  of  us  approve  of  that  man,  Ghidstone, 
nor  of  Mr.  Carrington." 

"  Not  of  my — ,"  began  Judy  dismayed ;  but 
Mrs.  Pritchard  went  on — 

"No,  we  don't.  He  don't  do  enough  for 
the  town,  which  is  ungrateful,  considering  the 
years  and  years  it  has  returned  him.  There 
was  the  pump  in  Wicliffe  Street  we  wanted 
made;  it  would  have  saved  us  in  Albemarle 
Bow  three  minutes'  walk  to  get  water ;  no,  he 
wasn't  going  to  do  that,  nor  Mr.  Mulgrave 
neither ;  and  when  my  brother's  wife's  cousin's 
boat  was  lost,  who  but  the  members  should 
have  got  up  a  subscription  to  got  him  another  % 
But  Mr.  Carrington  he  was  in  London  at  the 
Parliament  House,  they  said,  and  hadn't  no 
time ;  as  if  he  had  any  busine^^s  to  neglect  the 
town  for  that !  No,  I  don't  hold  with  his 
opinions,  no  more  do  William ;  they're  far  too 
Badical  for  us.  And  why  don't  he  give  us  his 
custom,  I  should  like  to  know  1  If  he  thinks 
a  man  with  his  views  is  going  to  be  returned 
he's  mistaken,  that's  all." 

Judy  glanced  at  the  contents  of  the  shop- 
window  and  thought  they  did  not  look  so 
inviting  as  to  induce  her  father  or  any  one  else 
to  deal  there.  She  now  thought  it  her  duty  to 
try  argument,  but  was  not  sure  against  which 
of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  objections  to  her  father  to 
direct  it.  for  his  Radical  opinions  and  neglect  of 


Judy^  or  Light  Bltie. 


the  shop  appeared  to  be  equally  strong  ones. 
So  she  began  on  what  she  considered  a  very 
sficfe  tack. 

"  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  she  said,  "  why  don't  you 
approve  of  Mr.  Gladstone?  Is  it  because  he 
does  not  deal  with  you  1  You  know  he  really 
could  not  do  that,  however  much  he  might  wish 
to,  for  he  lives  somewhere  up  in  Wales,  I 
think." 

"  Deal  with  us  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pritchard ; 
"whoever  said  anything  about  thatl  Well, 
that  ever  I  should  live  to  be  accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption !  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't,  indeed  I  didn't  mean  any- 
thing of  the  sort,"  began  jxwr  Judy,  who  felt 
that  she  had  made  a  fatal  mistake ;  "  I  only 
thought—" 

"  We  Jias  our  principles  and  sticks  to  'em," 
said  Mrs.  Pritchard  with  dignity.  "  William 
wouldn't  vote  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
wouldn't,  not  if  he  bought  up  the  whole  shop, 
if  he  came  down  here  as  a  Radical — not  with 
my  consent." 

"And  of  course  he  couldn't  do  it  without 
that,"  said  Judy,  wishing  to  appease  her. 
Mrs.  Pritchard  was  mollified. 

"  Yes,  I  do  flatter  myself  we  agree  in  most 
things,  William  and  I,"  she  said,  "and  if  in 
one  thing  more  than  in  another,  it's  in  dislike 
of  that  man,  Gladstone." 

"Then  I  should  just  like  to  know  why," 
said  Judy,  getting  warm  again.  "He  hasn't 
done  you  any  harm,  I'm  sure." 

"The  country,  miss,  the  country,  it's  that 
we  looks  at,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Pritchard  grandi- 
loquently. 

"Well,  he's  all  for  the  country;  he's  a 
Liberal,  you  know  (Mrs.  Pritchard  looked  as 
if  she  rather  thought  she  did  know),  and — 
and  he's  worth  three  dozen  Dizzy s,  at  all 
events '  " 

Mrs.  Pritchard  smiled  in  pitying  contempt. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  riddle,  miss,  about 
that  same  gentleman  %  " 

No,  Judy  never  had. 

"I  should  be  my  first,  miss,  if  I  had  my 
second  to  throw  at  my  whole." 

"  What's  the  answer  % "  asked  Judy,  who 
never  liked  riddles,  and  certainly  was  in  no 
mood  for  them  now. 
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"  Glad/  miss ;  I  should  be  glad  if  I  had  a 
stone  to  throw  at  Gladstone.  Clever,  isn't 
itl" 

"Ohrl  "  exclaimed  Judy,  in  great  wrath,  "  1 
see  it's  no  good,  you  wonH  understand.  1 
shan't  try  any  more ;  but  somiB  day,  when  you 
have  to  pay  a  lot  of  taxes,  you'll  know  what's 
good  for  you." 

In  high  dudgeon  Judy  struck  !&Iinoepie  with 
her  riding-whip,  and  set  ofE  at  a  trot,  which, 
however,  soon  subsided.  It  was  getting  lat^, 
she  knew,  and  felt  very  hungry  ;  in  fact  it  was 
some  time  past  her  usual  tea-hour.  There 
were  heavy,  grey  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the  air 
was  close  and  oppressiva  Mincepie  went 
slowly,  as  if  he  also  were  weary,  and  now  and 
then  he  tossed  his  pretty  head  indignantly, 
evidently  wishing  to  intimate  to  his  mistress 
that  he,  for  one,  was  quite  ready  to  go  home. 
'Judy  was  beginning  to  be  rather  uncom- 
fortable in  more  than  one  respect;  she  had 
a  dim  recollection  of  Emmeline  having  told 
her  by  no  means  to  go  into  the  town,  and  here 
she  was  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  If  the  thought 
of  this  had  crossed  her  mind  before,  she  had 
cast  it  aside  with  the  assurance  that  no  one 
would  think  about  it,  if  only  she  had  secured 
plenty  of  votes  for  her  father.  But  she  had 
not  secured  one  vote,  as  it  happened,  and  she 
was  sure  that  they  must  be  very  anxious  about 
her  at  home.  She  had  never  before  ridden  so 
far  alone.  She  was  now  in  High  Street,  and 
seeing  a  pastrycook's  shop,  which  she  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  had  patronised  from  earbest 
infancy,  settled  that,  hungry  and  tired  as  she 
was,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  go  in  and 
refresh  herself  with  a  bun. 

*^It  will  encourage  the  man  at  any  rate/' 
she  thought,  and  jumped  from  her  saddle  on  to 
the  ground. 

Mincepie  was  accustomed  to  stand  quite 
quietly  without  any  one  holding  him  when  hi^ 
mistress  dismounted  for  nutting  or  blackberrj 
ing  purposes,  so  she  had  no  fear  of  leaving  him 
for  the  few  minutes  she  intended  to  pass  in  the 
shop. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Carrington !  "  said  the 
shopman,  as  she  entered  the  door.  "  The  bun? 
are  just  baked  ;  may  J  get  you  some ! " 

Judy  was  soon  seated  comfortably  on  a  chaii 
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\jj  tbe  couuter  eating  her  bun,  while  the  ehop- 
moD,  gUd  of  u  gossip  with  aoy  ods,  chatted 
iiway  volubly. 

"  £xciting  time  coming  Boon,  miss, — exciting 
time ! — another  triumph  for  your  father,  1  ex- 
pect,— in  fact  we  all  do.  What  a  apeaksr  he  is, 
to  be  Riue !  The  other  night  in  the  Town  Hall  he 
did  give  us  a  treat  I  Talk  about  Mr.  Holland, 
why  he  can't  hold  a  candle  to  your  father,  miss, 
for  eJl  they  say  he'n  such  a  fine  young  man." 

"Ah'  then,  you've  seen  himl  "  asked  Judy. 
"What  is  ho  like r' 

"  Oh,  well-looking  enough,  miss ;  yes,  he 
was  round  canvassing  the  other  day.  He  came 
in  twice  to  me :  he  knew  I  was  of  some  standing 
Id  the  town,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  my 
vote." 

"  But  you  didn't  promise  it  to  him  1 "  asked 
Judy  eagerly. 

"  No,  no,  miss,  oh  no  '  Yes,  be  talked  fair 
eooiigb,  but  I  fancy  he  found  his  match  in  me. 
Well,  goud  evening.  Miss  Carrington ! "  as 
Judy  paid  her  penny  and  rose  to  go. 

She  had  hardly  shut  the  glass  door  behind 
her,  when  a  cry  of  dismay  and  astonishment 


burst  from  her  lips:  "  Where  was  Mincepie)" 
That  usually  well-behaTed  and  docile  pony  had 
waited  for  some  minutes  with  exemplary 
patience  ;  but  as  the  visions  of  a  warm  stable, 
plentiful  measure  of  com,  and  abundance  of 
hay  rose  before  his  mind,  he  considered  that 
he  had  borne  with  the  whims  of  his  mistress 
long  enough,  and  deliberately  turned  round 
and  trotted  away. 

Judy  jnst  saw  his  long  tail  disappearing  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  Without  a  moment'n 
hesitation  or  reflection  she  set  off  at  full  speed 
after  him,  racing  down  the  pavement  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  people  she  passed  look 
back  at  her  in  auuizement.  To  add  to  her 
discomfort,  a  low  growl  of  thunder  was  heard, 

I  and  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  splash  into 
her  face.    Now  Judy,  although  not  particularly 

I  timid  in  other  respects,  could  not  stand  a 
thunderstorm.  At  home,  on  such  occasions, 
her  governess  and  Emmeline  used  to  have  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  from  under  the  table, 
and  now  her  terror  was  increased  by  the  un- 
usualness  of  her  position,  the  loss  of  her  pony, 
and  the  absence  of  a  sheltering  table  or  bed. 


(To  hs  eontinusd^ 


PUZZLES, 


LOGOGRIPH. 

I  am  a  word  of  eleven  letters  and  a  relation. 

My  2,  7,  3,  4  is  a  colour. 

My  9,  3,  2,  10  is  a  swift-footed  animal. 

My  1,  11,  3,  4,  8  is  to  allow. 

My  5,  10,  3,  4  is  a  dignitary  of  the  Church. 

My  5,  3,  6,  10  is  a  lady. 

My  11,  7,  3,  6  is  to  wander. 

My  9,  3,  11,  10;  9,  7,  1 ;  6,  7,  i  ;  8,  7,  3,  5; 

and  1,  7,  3,  8,  are  all  animals. 
My  9,  10,  2,  5  is  a  flock. 
My  9,  10,  2,  7  is  a  brave  man. 
My  9,  10,  2,  7,  4  is  a  bird. 
My  1,  4,  3,  8 ;  3,  4,  8  are  insects. 
My  9,  7,  3,  2,  5  to  lay  up. 
My  1,  11,  7,  3,  4  is  a  sigh. 
My  6,  7,  5,  10,  2,  4  is  recent. 


CHARADE. 
1 

My  first  is  in  chorus  but  not  in  glee. 
My  second  is  in  sign  but  not  in  spree. 
My  third  is  in  wand  but  not  in  fate. 
My  fourth  is  in  ears  but  not  in  trait. 
My  fifth  is  in  sharp  but  not  in  sip. 
My  sixth  is  in  late  but  not  in  trip. 
My  seventh  is  in  order  but  not  in  step. 
My  eighth  is  in  line  but  not  in  kemp. 
My  ninth  is  in  day  but  not  in  hour, 
My  whole  is  an  invaluable  flower. 


My  first  is  a  demon. 

My  second  is  a  pronoun. 

My  third  the  end  of  adornment. 


ANSWEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  224. 


CHARADES. 


1. 


Cap-it>u-lata 


2. 
Ire-land. 


BURIED  TOWNS. 

1  2 

Pond-i-cherry.  Nan-kin. 


3  4 

Darling-ton.  Bel-fast. 


Bed-ford. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 

1  2 


COAT 

OUSE 

C)  A  S  T  S 

TEST 


COKE 
ODER 
KEYS 
ERST 


PEN 
EVE 
NED 


ELY 
LEE 
YES 


5 

6 

DESK 

BITE 

ELLA 

IDEA 

SLIT 

TEAR 

S)KATE 

EARL 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 

1 

2 

D 

B 

SIR 

ERA 

STOOL 

BREAM       DIORAMA 

MAR 

START 

M 

EM  U 

A 

ENIGMA. 

AM 

MAM 

MAIM 

LAME 

MALE 

MA 

MAMA 

AM 
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EOBEET   "WILMOT. 


Bt  LOED  BRABOPESE,  Author  of  "  UnOe  Joe'i  Storia," 


CBAFTEB   I. 

lOBERT   WILMOT  was  a  naughty 
little  boy.     It  is  &  s&d  thing  to 
have  to  say  about  anybody,  but  it 
is  right  to  tell  the  truth,  and  there- 
fore it  muet  be  said  of  this  young  gentlemaD, 
Me  disobeyed  hie  nurse,  broke  his  toys,  pinched 
hJB  sisters,  and  made  himself  ao  generally  dis- 
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agreeable  that  the  nursery  maid  declared  that 
life  would  not  be  worth  having  if  it  were  not 
for  the  time  one  had  to  oneself  after  Master 
Robert  bad  gone  to  bed. 

Punishment  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon 
him ;  as  to  patting  him  in  the  comer  it  was 
simply  useless,  because  he  wouldn't  stop  there ; 
if  you  set  bim  upon  a  chair  with  his  face  to 
the  wall,  he  simply  jumped  down  again  upon 


Bobert  Wilmot. 


the  first  opportonitj,  and  even  spanking  had 
been  vainly  tried  upon  him,  for  he  openly  de- 
clared that  he  didn't  mind  it.  What  then 
could  be  done  with  such  a  bad  boy?  Nurse 
often  scolded  him,  as  she  said,  till  she  was  black 
in  the  face,  and  more  than  once  his  mamma 
spoke  to  him  seriously  and  sorrowfully.  On 
these  latter  occasions  he  sometimes  seemed 
moved,  and  promised  to  behave  better,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  back  in  the  nursery,  he  was 
sure  to  be  at  his  old  pranks  again,  and  nobody 
could  make  anything  *of  him. 

His  sisters,  Ella  and  Fenetta,  loved  him 
dearly,  but  were  forced  to  allow  that  he  nearly 
plagued  them  out  of  their  lives,  and  as  he  was 
the  only  boy,  he  appeared  to  think  that  he  had 
a  kind  of  right  to  be  the  ruler  and  tyrant  of 
the  nursery.  In  short,  when  I  sit  down  calmly 
and  count  upon  my  fingers  all  the  little  boys 
that  I  know,  or  ever  have  known,  I  come  at 
last  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the 
naughtiest  by  far  of  the  whole  lot  of  them  was 
Robert  Wilmot. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  naughty  boys  (ay,  and  naughty 
girls  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  though  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question,)  are 
sure  to  get  into  trouble  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
generally  sooner.  Either  they  are  carried  away 
by  a  giant,  and  (unless  he  happens  to  have  a 
kind  wife  who  hides  them)  eaten  by  him  for 
supper,  or  they  are  seized  with  bad  pains  inside 
and  perish  miserably,  or  else  they  fade  away 
little  by  little  and  have  only  just  time  to  be 
sorry  before  they  die.  Something  bad  is  sure 
to  ^ppen  to  them,  and  of  course  Eobert  Wil- 
mot could  not  expect  to  be  any  better  off  than 
other  naughty  boys,  as  why  indeed  should 
he) 

So  one  day  his  time  for  punishment  came 
sure  enough.  He  had  been  rather  more  naughty 
than  usual  that  day.  He  began  the  morning 
by  upsetting  the  kettle  on  the  nursery  fire,  that 
he  might,  as  he  said,  hear  the  coals  hiss,  and 
in  so  doing  narrowly  escaped  a  severe  scalding. 
Then  he  took  Fenetta's  best  wax  doll,  and  pre- 
tended it  was  one  of  the  early  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, in  order  to  make  it  resemble  whom  he  cut 
ofiE  its  nose  and  hands  with  his  pocket-knife, 
and  proceeded  to  put  it  in  the  fender  to  roast, 
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being  equally  well  pleased  when  it  melted 
instead.  Not  content  with  these  freaks  of 
fancy,  he  drove  John  the  footman  to  fury  by 
ringing  the  dining-room  bell  three  times  for 
fun,  when  nothing  was  wanted,  and  afterwards 
tripping  him  up  by  means  of  a  string  cleverly 
tied  across  the  landing  when  he  was  coming 
up  stairs  with  the  coal  scuttle.  Then,  when  he 
went  out,  he  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
green-house  with  a  stone,  set  the  terrier  Pincher 
at  the  cows  till  he  drove  them  half  wild,  and 
was  only  just  stopped  in  time  by  Bartlett  the 
coachman,  as  he  was  going  to  put  one  of  the 
ferrets  into  the  hutch  with  the  tame  rabbits. 

Defeated  in  this  last  piece  of  mischief,  he 
was  sauntering  along  the  lawn,  close  to  the 
iron  fence  which  divided  it  from  the  meadow, 
when  he  saw  something  shine  on  the  ground 
before  him.  The  weather  had  been  very  hot, 
and  the  earth  had  cracked  in  a  good  many 
places,  as  if  opening  itself  to  ask  the  heavens 
to  fill  it  with  rain  and  take  away  its  thirst. 
Near  one  of  these  cracks  it  was  that  Bobby 
was  passing,  and  he  stopped  to  see  what  it  was 
that  had  flashed  out  and  caught  his  eye.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  very  next  instant 
a  golden-headed  adder  darted  itself  out  of  the 
crack  and  stung  him  sharply  on  the  ankle. 
He  had  low  shoes  on,  and  thin  cotton  socks, 
which  afforded  no  protection  against  the  assault, 
so  that  the  reptile  bad  a  good  comfortable  sting, 
and  Bobby  had  only  time  to  see  that  its  head 
and  as  much  of  its  body  as  came  out  of  the 
hole  were  as  bright  as  gold,  and  that  its  eye 
gleamed  with  malice  and  spite,  before  he  felt 
its  sharp  fangs  strike  his  ankle,  and  immediately 
afterwards  it  disappeai^d. 

It  had  done  its  work  effectually,  liowever, 
for  an  acute  pain  darted  up  the  boy's  leg  as 
soon  as  he  was  struck,  followed  by  a  sickening 
feeling  which  was  indescribably  unpleasant. 
He  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  but  his  foot, 
ankle,  and  leg  began  to  swell  up  at  once ;  be 
grew  giddy,  the  world  appeared  to  swim  before 
his  eyes ;  the  pain  was  no  trifle,  but  worse  than 
the  pain  was  the  sensation  that  all  his  facaltie> 
were  fast  becoming  paralysed,  and  that  he  could 
not  even  call  for  help,  since  his  voice  failed  him 
when  he  strove  to  use  it.  He  staggered  for  ^ 
few  yards,  and  sank  helplessly  upon  the  ground, 
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faintly  moaning,  and,  let  us  hope,  repenting  at 
that  moment  of  the  naughtiness  which  he  had 
so  constantly  practised. 

Poor  little  Bobby  I  any  one  who  had  seen  him 
would  haye  pitied  him,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he 
was  certainly  going  to  lose  his  life,  and  be  cut 
off  from  all  the  sights  and  scenes  of  the  world 
which  had  appeared  so  beautiful  to  his  young 
eyes.  Those  eyes  were  growing  dim  very  fast, 
and  the  poor  mouth  was  parched  and  dry,  and 
he  could  hardly  draw  his  breath  now ;  it  must 
very  soon  be  all  up  with  poor  Bobby  I 

All  of  a  sudden  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 

aching,  throbbing  brow;  it  was  a  cool  hand, 

and  at  its  very  touch  new  life  seemed  to  come 

into  the  boy.     And  at  the  same  moment  that 

the  hand  touched  him,  a  voice  spoke,  and  the 

tones  of   that  voice  were  the   sweetest  and 

softest  that  had  ever  fallen  upon  the  boy's  ears. 

They  did  not  utter  any  extraordinary  words 

either,  for  they  only  said,  "  You  are  ill,  poor 

boy ;  but  do  not  fear,  drink  this,  and  all  will 

be  right  presently."     The  next  instant  several 

drops   fell    into   Bobby's  mouth;    they   were 

drops  of  some  clear  liquid,  but  what  the  liquid 

was  he  never  knew.     Only  as  he  swallowed 

them  a  total  change  seemed  to  come  over  him, 

Their  taste  was  simply  delicious,  and  their  effect 

equally  so,  for  the  pain  under  which  he  had 

been  suffering  disappeared  almost  directly ;  his 

blood  began  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels  as 

before,  his  eyes  grew  clear  and  saw  again  as 

well  as  ever,  his  head  ceased  to  ache,  and  every 

second    he    grew   better    and    stronger    than 

before. 

The  first  use  which  the  boy  made  of  his  eyes 

was  to  look  up  and  see  who  it  was  that  had 

X>roved  so  good  a  friend  to  him  in  his  hour  of 

need,  for  as  yet  he  had  only  felt  the  touch  and 

heard    the  voice.     Now,  however,   he   saw  a 

beautiful  lady  sitting  on  the  grass  by  his  side. 

Such   a  beautiful  lady,  too,  as  he  had  never 

seen  before.     Her  dress,  which  fitted  closely  to 

her  body,  was  entirely  of  a  lilac  colour,  save  that 

over  her  heart  was  a  white  star,  and  upon  her 

head  she  wore  a  wreath  of  daisies,  which  looked 

for  all  the  world  as  if  they  grew  naturally  out 

of  her  hair.     She  had  no  ornaments  save  one 

large  single  emerald  which  hung  from  her  neck, 

attached  to  a  thin  silver  cord  j  but  she  required 
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no  jewels  or  finery,  for  if  she  had  been  covered 
with  such,  everybody  would  still  have  looked 
at  her  face  as  the  loveliest  thing  about  her,  and 
not  easily  to  be  matched !  It  was  indeed  so 
lovely  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  not  to  try  to  do 
so,  but  to  ask  every  one  who  reads  this  story  to 
think  of  the  loveliest  face  that  he  or  she  has 
ever  seen,  and  then  fancy  that  the  lady's  face 
was  very  like  that  one.  At  all  events,  Bobert 
Wilmot  had  no  idea  that  anybody  eatUd  be  so 
beautiful,  and  he  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment. 

"  You  are  better  now,  poor  boy  1 "  asked  the 
same  sweet  voice,  and  the  boy  faintly  mur- 
mured "  Yes,  thank  you,"  being  still  dazed  with 
the  effects  of  that  which  had  occurred.  Then 
the  lady  spoke  again. 

"It  is  very  lucky  for  you,"  she  said,  "that 
1  happened  to  be  here  to-day.  It  is  not  my 
day  to  be  here,  either.  It  is  my  grasshopper 
day,  properly,  only  I  had  other  business,  and 
came  this  way  to  do  it." 

Bobby  could  only  stare  at  this  speech,  but, 
gathering  his  courage,  he  asked  the  lady,  in  a 
meek  and  subdued  tone,  what  a  grasshopper 
day  was  f  She  smiled  upon  him  as  she  answered, 
and  the  smile  seemed  to  make  her  face  more 
lovely  than  ever. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  a 
fairy,  which  you  have  perhaps  already  guessed 
from  what  has  happened.  My  name  is  Corana, 
and  my  particular  pleasure  is  to  take  care  of 
the  smaller  and  weaker  among  living  creatures, 
and  prevent  their  being  teased  and  hurt  by  those 
who  are  stronger  than  themselves.  More  than 
this,  I  attend  to  some  of  them,  and  especially 
to  the  insects,  from  day  to  day,  arranging  with 
the  bees  when  they  shall  swarm,  with  the  cock- 
chafers as  to  the  day  they  shall  begin  to  come  out 
and  hum  in  the  evening,  and  generally  managing 
many  of  the  affairs  of  all  these  beings.  To-day 
I  had  appointed  for  a  great  review  of  my  grass- 
hoppers, who  have  just  gone  through  some  hot 
days,  and  who  will  be  getting  lazy  if  I  do  not 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  But  it  came  to  my 
ears  that  an  enemy  was  abroad,  and  for  that 
reason  I  came  round  this  way,  knowing  that 
she  was  likely  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood." 

*'  Who  is  the  enemy  t "  asked  Kobert  in  a 
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tone  of  surprise,  for  he  could  not  understand 
how  any  one  could  be  an  enemy  to  a  lady  who 
was  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  kind. 

"It  is  a  bad  fairy,  my  boy,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,"  replied  Corana  gravely,  "a  fairy  who 
loves  to  tease  and  torment  people  instead  of 
doing  them  good.  Her  name  is  Silfa,  and  her 
favourite  whim  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  snake 
or  viper,  in  which  character  she  does  a  vast 
deal  of  mischief  to  my  poor  subjects." 

"  Oh !  '*  cried  Robert  as  he  heard  those  words, 
"  I  saw  a  viper  that  shone  like  gold,  and  it  was 
that  which  darted  up  and  stung  me." 

"  I  thought  so,"  answered  the  Fairy,  "  I  was 
sure  it  was  Silfa's  mark  upon  your  ankle,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  to  be  made  still  more  certain. 
For  you  must  be  aware  that  bad  fairies  can 
only  hurt  naughty  people,  and  from  this  adder 
poison  having  taken  such  speedy  effect  upon 
you,  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  naughty." 

By  this  time  Bobby  had  gathered  himself 
together  and  was  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
ground  before  the  lovely  fairy,  and  as  she  spoke 
these  words  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  began 
to  look  and  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  him- 
self. 

"  You  do  not  deny  it,"  continued  Corana ; 
"  and  indeed  it  would  be  of  no  use  if  you  did, 
for  we  fairies  have  ways  and  means  of  knowing 
all  about  things  and  people  which  you  little 
suspect.  I  know  well  enough  you  have  been 
naughty,  and  this  is  a  lesson  to  you  of  what 
you  may  expect  if  you  go  on  in  the  same  way. 
But  if  you  are  wise  you  will  profit  by  it,  and 
mend  your  life  at  once." 

"That  I  will,"  cried  Bobby,  in  an  eager 
voice. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  Fairy,  with  a  smile, 
"  we  shall  see.  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  have 
no  doubt  you  mean  what  you  say.  But  re- 
member that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  bad 
hiibits  as  it  is  to  fall  into  them,  and  when  one 
has  been  naughty  for  some  time,  one  cannot 
always  stop  all  of  a  sudden  and  begin  to  be 
good.  You  will  find  it  troublesome,  I  am  afraid, 
and  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  so." 

With  these  words  the  beautiful  being  arose, 
and,  smiling  on  the  boy,  was  about  to  leave 
him,  when  he  exclaimed  in  a  piteous  tone  of 
voice — 
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"  Oh,  please  do  not  go  away  and  leave  me  all 
alone !  I  should  so  much  like  it  if  I  might 
come  with  you,  lady ;  I  will  be  so  good,  if  I 
may!" 

The  Fairy  smiled  again.  "  I  do  not  usually 
introduce  mortal  boys  among  my  insects,"  she 
said,  "and  especially  boys  who  have  behaved 
themselves  as  you  have  with  regard  to  killing 
flies,  chasing  butterflies,  and  even  dealing  cruelly 
with  any  honest  cockchafers  who  happened  to 
fall  into  your  hands.  But  considering  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  were  stung  by  a  wasp  la^t 
week,  and  that  from  the  state  of  your  legs  I 
perceive  that  my  little  subjects  who  frequent 
the  harvest-fields  have  paid  you  out  pretty  well 
this  year,  I  will  consider  it,  for  the  present,  a 
drawn  battle  between  you  and  the  insects,  and 
you  shall  come  with  me  for  a  little  while.  But 
you  must  be  good,  kind,  and  gentle,  or  it  will 
be  the  last  time  I  let  you  come,  or  do  anything 
for  you." 

This  Bobby  readily  promised,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  done  so,  was  allowed  to  follow  the  Fairy, 
who  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  through 
the  little  gate,  out  into  the  field  where  the  hay 
had  been,  and  so  across  under  the  big  trees  that 
were  scattered  about,  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood  beyond.  They  had  not  got  many  yards 
across  the  field,  however,  when,  as  they  passed 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  been  cut  down 
some  months  before,  but  not  yet  carried  awjiy, 
there  suddenly  sprung  up  from  behind  it  the 
figure  of  a  little  woman,  not  particularly  old, 
but  very  particularly  ugly,  and  having  a  look 
of  mingled  cunning  and  malice  upon  her  coun- 
tenance which  was  enough  to  have  turned  the 
cream  sour  in  any  respectable  dairy  in  the  world. 
"  This  is  too  bad ! "  she  cried  out,  as  Corana 
and  Bobby  approached ;  "  a  great  deal  too  bad. 
and  I  won't  stand  it  I  That  boy  belongs  to  me. 
He  has  been  jolly  naughty  ever  since  he  could 
speak  and  walk ;  a  right  down  pickle,  just  one 
of  my  sort.  I  had  a  right  to  adder  him,  and 
I  did  adder  him  accordingly,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  should  have  carried  him  off  and  done 
as  I  pleased  with  h::n,  while  his  people  at  home 
would  have  thought  he  was  dead.  Then  joa 
come  humbugging  along  with  your  confounded 
medicines,  and  take  him  away.  I  declare  I 
won't  stand  it  I " 
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As  the  woman  spoke,  she  shook  her  fist  at 
Corana,  who,  however,  made  no  sign  of  fear, 
bat  regarded  her  with  an  aspect  at  once  calm 
and  stem,  whilst  she  took  Bobby  by  the  hand 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  guard  him  from  the 
other's  possible  attack. 

"  Wicked  creature  1  **  she  replied  ;  "  to  oppose 
me  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  useless,  and  that  yon 
know  full  well.  If  you  had  a  right  to  try  and 
hurt  this  boy,  I  had  as  much  right  to  save  him ; 
and  now  he  has  seen  you  in  your  real  character, 
I  hope  he  will  the  better  understand  how  to 
avoid  you." 

"  I  am  no  worse  than  you,  puny  face,"  cried 
the  other,  "  and  the  boy  would  be  better  off 
with  me,  and  see  double  the  fun." 

**  Is  that  why  you  began  by  stinging  him 
uearly  to  death,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
f un  1 "  calmly  demanded  the  Fairy.  "  Cruel 
creature  that  you  are !  Do  you  think  I  have 
forgotten  how  you  caught  over  a  hundred  of 
my  best  bees  last  year,  and  put  them  head 
foremost  into  the  deadly  bottles  which  the 
gardener  had  hung  up  against  the  walls,  to 
c^tch  the  wasps  which  were  eating  Lis  peaches ; 
or  how  you  boiled  forty  innocent  snails  in  order 
to  amuse  yourself  one  Sunday  afternoon  )  " 

•*Well,"  rejoined  the  other  sulkily,  "and 
what  if  I  do  have  a  bit  of  fun  now  and  then 
with  some  of  your  confounded  insects,  who  are 
always  buzzing  about  as  if  the  whole  world 
belonged  to  them ;  or  your  dawdling,  slimy  fools 
of  snails,  for  whom  boiling  is  too  good,  the 
nasty  creatures !  It  is  my  way  of  pleasing 
myself,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  stopped  by 
you.  I'll  have  that  boy  yet,  in  spite  of 
you  !  " 

So  saying,  she  shook  her  fist  again  at  Corana 
in  a  threatening  manner,  and  Bobby,  under  the 
full  belief  that  she  was  about  to  make  a  dart 
at  him,  trembled  violently  all  over;  but  his 
friend  drew  herself  proudly  up  to  her  full 
height,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  fire  as  she 
replied  to  the  wicked  Silfa — for  this  was  the 
person  who  had  interrupted  the  walk  which  the 
boy  had  been  taking  with  his  preserver  and 
new  friend — 

**  You  abominably  impertinent  old  woman  I  " 
she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  will  not  learn  to  respect 
your  betters,  and  avoid  making  use  of  threats 
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which  are  as  foolish  and  ineffectual  as  they  are 
insolent,  look  on  this — ^tremble  and  beware  I  " 

Even  as  she  spoke,  she  took  in  her  left  hand 
the  splendid  emerald  which  glittered  on  her 
breast,  and  raising  it  by  the  silver  cord  to 
which  it  was  fastened,  held  it  up  before  the 
eyes  of  her  furious  enemy.  The  effect  was 
magical.  The  wicked  Fairy  (for  such  I  sup- 
pose she  must  be  called),  turned  ashy  pale  as 
she  beheld  the  precious  stone,  and  quivered  in 
every  limb.  Yet  not  even  thus  did  she  lose 
the  malignity  of  her  nature,  or  abandon  the 
hostile  attitude  which  she  had  assumed,  and 
the  abusive  language  which  she  had  employed. 

"  It  is  not  fair  !  "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  half 
tremulous,  half  passionate.  "It  is  not  fair, 
I  say  !  You  have  no  business  to  over-charm 
another  of  your  own  kind  like  that — it  is  a 
biuming  shame — I  won't  stand  it ; "  and  rallying 
herself  by  a  powerful  effort,  she  made  a  curious 
sign  with  her  right  hand  in  the  air,  looked  hard 
at  Bobby,  and  uttered  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
distinctly,  or  indistinctly,  to  come  through  her 
nose,  the  awful  word,  "  Perryokambleberry," 
as  fast  as  ever  she  could. 

Bobby  felt  a  queer  sensation  as  the  word  fell 
upon  his  ears,  but  before  the  final  "  berry  "  was 
well  pronounced,  his  friend  and  ally,  the  lovely 
Corana,  without  ever  taking  her  eyes  off  the 
other,  said  in  a  clear  and  bell-like  voice  the 
word,  equally  simple  to  mortal  ears,  "  Panglo- 
fioppollyosandula,''  which  had  no  sooner  fallen 
from  her  lips  than  a  fiendish  expression  of 
baffled  rage  passed  over  Silfa' s  face,  and  she 
immediately,  and  apparently  in  spite  of  violent 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  turned  head  over  heels 
backwards  rapidly  three  times  in  succession, 
and  then  sciuried  away  as  fast  as  possible.  As 
this  was  a  sight  at  once  wonderful  and  ludicrous, 
Bobby  stared  at  it  with  open  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  in  spite  of  his  fears,  burst  into  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  His  companion 
gravely  smiled. 

"  You  may  laugh,  my  boy,"  she  said,  "  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  you  should  do  so,  but 
at  the  same  time  wicked  people  and  wicked 
things  are  not  the  best  and  fittest  subjects  for 
merriment.  That  evil  old  creature  is  very  much 
annoyed  because  1  have  saved  you  from  her 
clutches,  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  give  you 
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up  without  another  Btt«mpt.  You  will  have 
to  he  wise,  obedieot,  and  careful,  which  are 
three  things  to  which  I  fear  you  have  hardly 
been  araustomed  hitherto.  Thus  alone,  how- 
ever, will  you  be  able  to  escape  the  wiles  of 
Silfa,  whose  craft  is  ne  great  as  her  wickedness, 
and  who  will  probably  lie  in  wait  for  you  when 
and  where  you  least  expect  her." 

These  words  at  once  checked  Master  Bobby's 
laughter,  and  he  looked  nt  Comna  with  feelings 
of  great  uneasiness. 

"  But  you  cau  save  lue  from  her,  lady  1 "  he 


anxiously  asked ;  "  you  vnU  save  ine,  will  yon 
not,  as  yoa  did  from  that  horrid  adder  bite  juet 
now!  " 

The  Fairy  looked  at  him  in  a  kind  and  n- 
assuring  manner, 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  can  do  something  tomtids 
saving  you,  but  n  great  deal  must  depend  on 
yourself.  More  I  cannot  tell  you  at  present, 
but  try  and  be  a  good  boy,  and  we  will  hope 
for  the  best.  Now  come  along,  for  I  have  no 
more  time  to  waste,  being  already  late  ita  mj 
work." 


{To  be  noiUinved.) 


THE    LITTLE    COMMISSIONEE. 
A  LOVE  STORY. 


'window  and  were 
much  attracted  by  a  pretty  little  omnibus  which 
was  placed  in  a  conspicnous  position  The 
omnibna  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  were 
greatly  admired ;  though  no  particular  interest 
was  shown  in  a  little  Commissioner  that  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about.  He  was  seated  on 
the  top  of  the  omnibus,  dressed  in  a  simple 
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jwhite  blonse,  and  beld  a  band- 
box on  his  knees.  Ah !  if 
that  little  man  had  been  guly 
dressed,  or  mode  of  more  deli- 
cate material  —  if  his  little 
head,  for  instance,  had  been 
made  of  china,  people  would 
hare  been  sure  to  have  re- 
marked him.  Bnt  no,  he  bod 
juBt  been  modelled  out  of  a 
common  piece  of  wood,  and  his 
little  cheeks  had  been  painted 
with  but  a  coarse  dab  of  red. 
Alas  I  "  fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds,"  and  for  this  reason  no 
notice  was  taken  of  our  plain 
little  friend. 

The  omnibns  was  painted  a 
lovely  cherry  colour,  and  was 
polished  up  till  it  shone  like  a 
looking-gliiss.  Tliis  caused  the 
happiness  of  three  vain  dolls, 
is  able  constantly  to  look  at  and 

luld  see  that  this  omnibus  was  not 
be  driven  in  the  mud,  and  yet  it 
lactty  like  those  we  Ree  driven 
day  in  the  streets.  The  pas- 
red  by  a  step  and  a  door  at  the 
vehicle — they  had  to  stoop  just  a 
;rash  their  hats — and  there  were 
ts  with  leather  cushions  running 
ide  of  the  omnibus  for  people  to 

On  the  stop  stood  a  little  conductor  with 
a  red  beard,  balancing  himself  and  keeping 
securely  in  his  place  by  holding  on  with  one 
hand  to  a  leather  strap.  He  looked  as  serious 
and  important  as  a  commander-in-chief,  I  can 
tell  you. 

The  coachman,  on  the  contrary,  wore  a  very 
jolly  expression ;  he  looked  like  the  good-natured 
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faXher  of  a  family  ;  bis  face,  too,  waa  rather  red, 
as  if  he  enjoyed  a  glass  of  beer ;  he  kept  the 
collar  of  his  great-coat  «p  for  the  sake  of 
warmth  and  comfort;   and  he  held  his  long 


whip  high  in  the  air,  with  the  lash  flyii 
behind,  to  inspire  travellers  with  the  impie 
sion  that  he  took  care  to  lose  no  time  upon  tl 
road. 


The  horses  certainly  gave  one  tOe  same  im- 
pression. In  toy-shops  you  meet  with  such 
remarkable  horses,  highly  bred  and  full  of  fire. 
To  look  at  them  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  they  were  made  of  flesh  and  bone,  instead  of 
wood,  they  would  heat  the  fastest  trains.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  for  anything  to 
surpass  the  beauty  of  the  two  horses  in  that 
little  red  omnibus.  They  were  fine  cveatures, 
full  of  muscle,  with  their  heads  in  the  air,  well 
developed  chests,  good  shoulders,  and  strong 
firm  legs ;  they  were  dappled  grey,  both  exactly 
alike.  You  fancy,  perhaps,  that  they  went  at  a 
trot,  as  the  police  order  that  omnibus  horses 
should  go  for  the  sake  of  safety.  Far  from  it ; 
those  sort  of  rules  are  disregarded  in  the  land 
of  toys;  these  horses  flew  along  at  a  hard 
gallop,  like  racers,  without  seeming  to  feel  the 
omnibus  wheels  which  rolled  aft«r  them. 


This  explanation  accounts  for  the  gratified 
expression  of  those  two  gentlemen  who  are  seated 
inside  the  omnibus,  with  their  umbrellas  be- 
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tween  their  knees ;  these  are  two  city  geotlraoen 
who  are  going  home.  Each  turn  of  the  wheels 
brings  them  nearer  to  their  wives  and  children. 
But  the  lady  who  sits  opposite  to  these  gentle- 
men appears  far  from  satisfied  at  the  great  speed 
of  the  horses,  she  really  seems  in  a  terrible 
way ;  she  opens  her  eyes  till  they  become  the 
size  of  saucers,  and  her  cheeks  have  tomed 
quite  pale.  Perhaps  this  is  an  old  maid,  and 
she,  not  having  the  same  reason  to  hurry  home 
as  the  two  gentlemen,  regrets  the  proverbial 
slowness  of  the  old  stage  coaches. 

It  is  really  incredible,  the  mad  speed  of  that 
omnibus  in  spite  of  its  always  remaining  in  oaa 
place ;  the  horses  seem  to  fly  on  the  winjrs  of 
the  wind :  and  from  the  top  seat  the  little 
Commissioner  looks  down  amused  to  see  all  the 
beautiful  things  the  omnibus  passes  in  its  msd 

After  all,  he  is  very  nice  little  man.  His 
figure  is  neat,  his  hair  and  eyes  are  black,  tod 
he  has  a  soft  gentle  expression  of  face ;  he  a 
not  learned,  has  read  no  deep  book,  I  doubt 
even  if  he  can  read  at  all  I  Still  he  has  • 
bright  intelligent  look  in  his  face,  and  appesn 
a  sensible  little  person. 

Fleetfoot — this  was  the  name  of  that  little 
Commissioner — was  content  with  his  destiny. 
It  made  him  happy  merely  to  be  a  little  woodro 
man  surrounded  by  pleasing  sights ;  he  delighted 
in  watching  beautiful  ladiee  passing  in  the 
streets,  soldiers'  gts^eous  oniforms  glistening 
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in  the  sun,  fat  babies  with  rosy  oheeke,  that 
passed  by.  The  marioDettos,  that  he  some- 
times saw  performing  in  the  street,  were  a 
great  delight  to  him  ;  in  fact,  our  little  friend 


was  one  of  those  happy  creatnres  that  enjoy 
everything. 

The  omnibus  horses  would  most  likely  have 
carried  him  oS  to  the  end  of  the  world  if  a  veiy 


extraordinary  event  had  not  come  to  pass. 
This  was  no  lees  a  thing  than  his  sudden 
descent  from  his  elevated  position  a  little 
faster  than  suited  his  inclination. 


being  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  At  first  he 
only  perceived  her  profile— tor  a  duster  of 
wooden  soldiers  standing  near  was  in  the  way. 
These  were  valiant  little  foot-soldiers  with  red 


Pleetfoot,  whose  eyes  glanced  about  every- 
where, all  at  one  discovered  a  most  beautiful 
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trousers  :  they  wore  bo  resolute  a  look  that  no 
one  could  doubt  they  would  win  any  battle  ia 
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which  they  were  engaged — that  is,  if  their 
enemies,  auother  regiment  of  mounted  soldiers 
at  a  little  distance,  had  not  appeared  eijuallr 
determined. 

ileetfoot   leant   forward,  anxious  to    get  n 
better  view  of  the  beautiful  face  he  admired. 


hut  the  caps  of  tlie  little  wildiers  made  >  Itkck 
line  in  front  of  him,  and  intercepted  his  view ; 
so  much  so  that  he  could  only  cat«h  a  |f''i'>F*'  '>' 
the  lovely  lady's  forehead,  nose,  and  eyet  He 
eagerly  threw  himself  further  forward  utill. 
Alas!  he  overbalanced  himself,  and  onrimpn- 


dent  little  friend  fell  to  the  ground  from  the 
top  of  the  omnibus  1 

This    accident    caused    immenBe    excitement 

amongst  all  the  other  toys,  as  you  may  sup 

pose.     One  Eentimental- looking  little  doll,  who 

always  remained  seated  before  her  looking-glaes, 
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fainted  away  ;  another  little  lady,  who  oln" 
shut  her  eyes  when  she  was  laid  do%Fn,  openi^ 
them  so  wide  at  the  sight  of  the  Commifisioners 
fall,  that  she  never  could  shut  them  again.  Tlii 
emotion,  caused  by  the  misfortitne  of  anothtr, 
did  honour  to  these  little  ladies,  for  genenOj 
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those  tiu«  dolU  think  too  much  of  themselves 
to  care  for  other  people. 

Fleetfoot  might  have  beeu  killed  by  this 
terrible  fall.  A  drum-major  fell  from  nearly 
the  Hame  place  &  few  hoiirs  before,  and  vas 
killed  on  the  Rpot :  it  :h  tme  that  he  was  made 
of  composition  nnd  he  fell  from  the  highent  nhelf 
OD  to  the  floor  of  the  ahop.  However,  no  one 
cried  at  his  death,  for  be  wnn  a  vain,  pompons 
sort  of  person,  who  was  not  liked  by  nnyliody, 
uid  he  was  always  flonrisbing  his  great  stick  in 
people's  faces. 

Fortuitately  for  Fleetfoot  he  was  very  little 
hurt:  bis  head  was  not  touched,  nor  his 
sboulders  or  legs  ;  his  right  foot  was  a  little 
sprained  and  that  was  all.  He  would  Roon 
have  been  alt  right  and  up  again  in  bis  place  as 
well  as  ever,  if  a  fat  gentleman,  wearing  spec- 
tacles and  with  a  very  solemn  manner,  bud  not 
insisted  npon  his  being  taken  to  the  doctor,  a 
wise  man  who  lived  a  few  steps  off. 

"But  I  am  all  right,  I  am  not  hurt,"  cried 
Fleetfoot. 

"  Well  !  well !  we  will  see,' 
replied  the  fat  gentleman,  with 
great  pomposity.  "  You  fell 
down,  young  man;  and  you 
ought  to  have  hurt  yourself. 
And  supposing  yon  have  not 
hurt  yourself,  there  is  no  donbt 
thiit  you  did  fall.  And  who 
falls  gets  hurt." 
A  little  fat  man,  nearly  as 

fat  as  the  one  with  the  spec- 

tiicles,   passed  in  front  of  the 

i^iiop  at  this  moment,  and  seeing 

tbe  majestic  spectacled  person, 

called  out  with  a  smile,  as  if 

he  know  him  :  "  Hullo,  Mr.  Jud^ 
They  lost  no  time  in  putting 

stretcher,  and    in  a  minute  or  1 

himself  in   tbe  Aoctoi^a    presenc 

was  an  astrologer,  and  like  all  i 

was  also  a  doctor. 

He  was  a  curious-looking  b^i-o , - 

very  long  beard,  large  eyes — which  rolled  here 

and  there  with  an  expression  of  fury — a  long 

neck,  and  a  general  terrible  and  uncanny  ap- 

jiearance,  as  of  an  evil  spirit.     I  can  tell  you 

he  often  frightened   little   children  when   he 
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popped  out  of  his  box  suddenly.  He  wore  a 
liigh-point«d  cap  on  hiR  head,  which  was  covered 
with  gold  stars,  and  his  long  black  robe  was 
embellished  in  the  same  way. 

This  wise  man  stood  at  tbe  side  of  a  well,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  shone  a  piece  of  glazed 
bloe  paper  with  silver  stars  npon  it,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  reflexion  of  the  lieavens,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  wise  man  bent  himself 
double  and  peered  down  into  the  well  to 
consult  the  stars  which  glistened  on  the  blue 
paper. 

Fleetfoot  trembled  for  fear  this  great  doctor 
should  find  him  more  hart  than  he  was.  He 
naturally  felt  afraid  of  a  man  whose  brain  was 
full  of  the  names  of  illnesses,  and  you  will  see 
our  little  friend  had  reason  to  fear.  The  doctor 
exainined  him  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye, 
without  deigning  to  turn  bis  head — which 
indeed  would  have  been  difficult  for  htm  to  do, 
as  it  was  fixed  tight  with  a  strong  peg.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  by  staring  harshly 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  at  the  little  Com- 


it  on  again. 

What  I  cut  oft  a  person's  head,  and  one  that 
clung  so  strongly  and  well  to  the  shoulders  it 
belonged  to,  simply  for  tbe  pleasure  of  glueing 
it  on  again  I     Fleetfoot  protested  against  this 
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with  all  possible  energy :  he  tried  even  to  move 
his  head  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  all  right ; 
but  this  was  an  unfortunate  idea  of  his,  for  his 
head,  like  that  of  the  magician,  was  pegged  too 
firmlj  to  move ;  it  did  not  stir.  Alas  1  he  saw 
that  he  was  lost. 

The  doctor  rejoiced  in  a  wonderful  reputation 
— ^all  round  the  shop  he  was  thought  a  marvel  of 
wisdom ;  he  was  listened  to  as  if  he  was  an  oracle. 
Most  certainly  he  had  managed  to  kill  more 
people  in  various  ways  than  he  had  counted 
stars  in  the  bottom  of  his  well. 

This  remarkable  man  had  scarcely  made 
known  his  advice  with  regard  to  our  poor  little 
Commissioner's  head  than  the  friends  who  had 
now  clustered  round  him,  anxious  to  save  his 
life  by  cutting  ofE  his  head,  seized  him  in  their 
compassionate  hands  and  were  about  at  once 
to  follow  the  sage  recommendation  of  the 
astrologer.  But  Fleetfoot  was  an  active  lad; 
he  fought,  struggling  with  his  arms  as  if  they 
were  the  wings  of  a  wind-mill;  indeed,  he 
fought  so  hard  for  the  preservation  of  his  head 
that  a  policeman  was  called  in  to  keep  the 
peace,  when  suddenly  all  this  violent  agitation 
changed  into  perfect  repose.  Fleetfoot  became 
quite  still. 

Yes,  the  little  man  was  still,  quiet  and 
immovable,  just  as  though  he  were  petrified. 
What  was  it  that  affected  the  little  Commis- 
sioner so  strongly  %  I  will  tell  you.  Not  fear 
of  the  policeman,  or  of  the  astrologer.  No,  it 
was  admiration  for  a  lovely  face  which  made 
him  passive  and  quiet.  He  looked  up,  and  saw 
gazing  down  upon  him  a  pair  of  the  most 
beautiful  eyes  in  the  world,  clear  as  daylight, 
with  the  soft  expression  of  an  angel,  and  the 
sweetest  little  nose  possible  to  imagine ;  fresh 
rosy  cheeks,  and  a  cherry  mouth,  made  up  the 
charming  face  which  he  now  saw  at  a  very 
little  distance  from  his  own.  And  what  is 
more,  this  sweet  face  was  the  very  one  he  had 
seen  a  short  time  back  half  hidden  behind  the 
soldiers'  caps.  To  see  that  face  better  he  had 
risked  his  terrible  fall :  no  shadow  now  hid  its 
beauty  from  his  gaze,  the  lovely  one  appeared 
shining  down  upon  him  like  the  sun,  or  moon. 
She  had  come  noiselessly  and  softly,  and  was 
now  sitting  quietly  looking  at  him,  and  as  she 
looked    she  felt  s>ie  took  a  deep  interest  in 
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the  poor  little  man  whose  head  was  to  be  cut 
off. 

Fleetfoot,  for  his  part,  continued  gazing  at 
her,  silent,  his  eyes  wide  open,  forgetting  all  in 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  her  sweet  face. 
She  was  dressed  as  a  magician,  but  how  lovely 
she  looked  in  that  dress  1  How  becoming  it 
appeared  !  It  was  dark  blue,  all  covered  with 
stars ;  but  beautiful  as  her  dress  looked,  bright 
as  were  the  stars  upon  it ;  nothing  about  her 
was  as  bright  as  her  smile,  or  as  beautiful  as 
her  eyes ;  so  thought  at  least  Fleetfoot. 


The  moment  she  appeared,  a  murmur  and 
whispering  arose  near  the  little  Commissioner, 
and  he  now  heard  the  name  of  the  lovely  being. 
She  was  called  Stella,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
the  old  magician.  Her  eyes  were  sharp  as  well 
as  brilliant,  and  she  saw  at  once  the  deep  im- 
pression she  had  made  on  the  little  Commis- 
sioner, and  she  thanked  him  for  his  evident 
admiration  by  coming  to  his  aid. 

"  Let  me  have  this  bpy  to  be  my  servant  \ 
she  asked  of  the  great  doctor. 

The  old  man  at  once  made  signs  that  Fleet- 
foot  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  now  the  little 
man  was  able  to  stand  and  speak  to  the 
beautiful  lady.  She  was  as  charming  as  ^ 
was  lovely;  no  musical-boxes  made  hannooj 
sweet  as  the  tones  of  her  voice.  It  was  at^ 
delightful  to  look  at  her  as  to  eat  the  mos( 
delicious  sugar-plums,  and  it  was  all  the  little 
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Conmussioner  could  do  not  to  throw  hie  arms 
round   her  neck  and    tell    her  how  he  loved 


oat,  brought  her  up,  edocftted  her,  and  now  be 
was  most  anxious  to  many  her  to  an  euor< 
mousljr  rich  old  man,  iu  order  that  lie  might 
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:,  like  our  little  Commissioiier,  then  the 
fair  Stella  would  not  have  objected  to  the 
marriage. 

They  stood  looking  at  one  another,  blushing, 
silent,  and  trembling ;  and  the  more  they 
looked  at  each  other  the  more  they  seemed  to 
like  it 


Several  sheep  standing  near  nude  jJeosing 
music  with  their  bells— -a  eweet  rustic  sound ! 
The  shavings  painted  green  and  arranged  on 
sticks  to  look  like  the  leaves  of  trees,  threw  & 
refreshing  and  mysterious  shade  aroucd  them. 
A  pair  of  bellows  which  hung  close  by  sighed 
out  a  gentle  breeze  upon  the  lovers,  and  tlu 


soft  notes  of  a  penny  trumpet  were  heard  in 
the  distance :  the  time,  the  place,  the  sur- 
roundings, all  brought  it  about:  in  a  few 
minutes  they  had  sworn  to  many  each  Other, 
or  never  to  many  at  all. 
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At  this  moment  they  heard  the  harsh  vnicv 
of  the  magician  calling  to  Stella.  Tb«  oU 
Tumbler  had  come  to  pay  them  a  vlsil,  *»<' 
Fleetfoot  heard  his  growling  oM  voice  mattf^ 
ing  away,  thinking  to  make  himself  ogreethle. 
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"  Stalla,"  granted  lie,  "  I  thoaght  of  brioging 
you  Bome  splendid  presentB,  so  magmficeat  that 
they  wontd  quite  have  eclipsed  your  own  beauty, 
but  a  happier  thought  occurred  to  me,  my 
dearest,  and  I  have  brought  you  something 
better.    I  bring  yon  only  my  heart! " 

Fleetfoot  saw  Stella's  little  mouth  curl  with 
disgust  and  contempt  at  these  words,  and  as  he 
saw  the  look  bis  heart  leaped  for  joy.  But, 
alas  !  soon  after  be  was  nearly  driven  mad  by 
hearing  the  horrid  old  astrologer  calling  Stella 
the  most  dreadful  names,  and  threatening  her 
with  the  most  terrible  punishment,  because  she 
refused  to  marry  the  old  Tumbler. 

"No,  no— no/"  cried  she,  "  I  will  not,  nothing 
shall  make  me  marry  him  ! "  and  she  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  the  magician  like  a  little 
gazelle. 

The  Tumbler  now  made  an  eneigetio  move- 
ment as  if  to  folloV  her,  but  when  he  moved  be 
could  only  roll,  backwards  and  forwards,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  times  without  being 


able  to  stop,  so  there  he  was  left  in  the  lurch. 
The  old  astrologer  was  in  such  a  fury  that  in 
Mideavonring   to  follow  the  flying  Stella   he 


lost  his  balance,  and  fell  head  foremost  into 
the  well. 

"  Help ! "  cried  he ;  but  nobody  thought  of 
pulling  him  out,  as  they  imagined  that  he 
adopted  that  position  the  better  to  study  the 

Fleetfoot  seized  the  happy  moment  to  squeeze 
Stella's  hand.  But  as  the  magician  went  on 
screaming  for  help,  he  now  went  to  h'"t  and 
lifted  him  out  of  the  well. 

"Ah  I  it's  you,  is  it  1 "  groaned  the  old  wizard, 
when  he  recognised  his  preserver. 

"  Myself,"  gaily  replied  Fleetfoot.  "  Sow  if 
you  had  cut  off  my  bead,  as  yon  wished,  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  render  you  this 
service," 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  old  astrologer ; 
and  he  now  appeared  so  grateful  to  the  little 
Commissioner  for  having  helped  him  out  of  the 
well,  that  be  asked  him  if  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  to  oblige  him. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  replied  Fleetfoot. 

The  magician  asked  him  in  what  be  could 
possibly  please  him — be  smiled  graciously  at  the 
time,  trying  to  look  pleasant  but  failing  signally. 
"  You  shall  have  whatever  you  ask,  on  the  faith 
of  an  astrologer,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  then,' '  answered  Fleetfoot,  "  I  demand 
the  hand  of  Stella  in  marriage.  Give  it  to  me, 
I  pray  you." 

The  magician  now  frowned  moitt  terribly. 
Ho  was  indeed  furious,  in  ii  vnice  of  thunder 
he  called  the  police,  and  desired  them  to  convey 
Fleetfoot  to  prison. 

Alas  !  this  barbarous  order  was  executed  in 
hpite  of  Stella's  tears.  Poor  Fleetfoot  heard 
theirou  doors  of  a  duugeon  clang  behind  him. 
Still  he  had  comfort  even  under  these  trying 
circumstances.  Though  imprisoned,  did  he  not 
possess  Stella's  heart )  This  glad  thought  was 
bis  consolation. 

In  the  meantime  Stella  was  sighing,  "  Ah  I 
F'leetfoot,    Fleetfoot,    when    shall   I   see    you 

EInraged  beyond  measitre  at  hearing  these 
sighs,  the  cruet  magician  had  Stella  instantly 
shut  up  in  a  high  tower. 

Poor  little  Stella !  she  passed  her  days  in 
thinking  of  the  little  Commissioner.  Eveiy 
hour  she  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
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of  the  priaou,  aad  made  Fleetfoot  descend  by 
it;  he  then  followed,  ftod  they  both  wended 
their  way  towards  the  tower  where  Stella  wax 
confined.  They  seemed  to  make  no  more  noise 
than  a  fly !  But  presently  they  had  a  terrible 
Fright:  a  dog  heard  them  approaching  and 
be^n  to  bark !  Horrid  creature  1  However, 
they  at  length  fonnd  themsdves  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower. 


Fleetfoot  gazed  upward,  filled  with  gloomy 
thoughts,  asking  himself  if  it  were  not  better 
for  him  to  give  himself  up,  and  renounce  for 
ever  the  freedom  which  wan  denied  to  his  love. 
At  that  moment  a  white  dress  fluttered  on  the 
top  of  the  tower.  Could  he  believe  his  eyes! 
It  was  she  !  Stella  herself  !  He  opened  his  arme 
to  her,  wuving  them  in  space,  like  the  wings  of 
u  mill,  Stella  waved  her  arms  in  return,  and 
it  seemed  to  Fleetfoot  as  if  the  whole  world 
Ktood  Btill  for  joy,  in  that  moment  that  he  saw 
the  little  white  hands  making  signs  to  him 
from  the  top  of  the  tower ! 

The  little  chimney-sweep,  for  his  part,  de- 
termined bo  lose  no  time  ;  he  was  thinking  how 
he  could  restore  those  two  loving  hearts  to  each 
other.  "  Wait  for  me  here,"  whis|>ered  the 
little  sweep,  "  I  trust  soon  to  bring  you  your 
beloved."  So  saying  he  climbed  up  to  the 
tower-window,  broke  the  glass,  and  entered 
the  tower.  Fleetfoot  remained  watching, 
holding  his  breath  with  eagerness.  The 
minutes  seemed  centuries.  The  little  wooden 
soldiers,  keeping  guard,  bad  but  to  wake,  give 
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the  alarm  and  all  would  be  lost  I  Just  at  this 
moment  the  cuckoo-clock  struck :  then  "  Cock- 
Brdoodle^doo-o,"  crowed  a  cock.  And  suddenly 
the  whole  shop  seemed  to  wake  up.  Fortu- 
nately, this  was  but  a  false  alarm.  In  another 
minute  silence  and  sleep  reigned  again.  Fleet- 
foot  now  heard  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower  open  ;  he  made  a  bound  forward.  It  was 
Stella  I  followed  by  the  little  chimney-sweep. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  with  what  delight  the 
lovers  met  again.  But  time  pressed  ;  they  must 
take  care  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  old 
magician,  for  he  would  be  sure  to  be  soon  going 
to  the  tower  fo  look  after  his  prisoner,  and  when 
he  found  the  cage  empty  he  would  lose  no  time 
in  seeking  for  the  bird. 

But  where  should  they  got  This  was  an 
important  question  not  easily  answered.  Quite 
on  the  bottom  shelf  they  might,  perhaps,  hide 
themselves ;  but  just  there  happened  to  be  a 
collection  of  terrible  beings,  with  red  skins, 
tattooed  all  over,  and  with  one  long  lock  of 
hair  sticking  out  at  the  top  of  tlieir  heads. 
The  master  of  the  toy-shop  had  shown  them  to 
a  little  girl  the  day  before,  telling  her  that  they 
were  Indians.  Stella  had  a  horror  of  these 
savages :  she  was  too  frightened  of  tbem  to 
take  refuge  there.  Where  should  they  go  I 
Then  they  remembered  a  farm  quite  at  the 
other  end  of  the  shop,  and  to  that  they  directed 
their  steps. 


Daylight  had  begun  to  find  its  way  in 
through  the  closed  shutters  of  the  shop  by  the 
time  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  They 
passed  through  an  opening  in  a  fence,  crossed 
a  large  courtyard  surrounded  with  palings, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  found  themselves  in  the 
farm-house. 

Sow  it  was  very  strange,  but  the  workmen 


The  lAttle  Convmiaaumer. 


"who  made  the  farm  full  of  cows,  calves,  don- 
keys, hoFGes,  pigs,  and  chickens,  Imd  forgotten 
altogether  to  furnish  it  with  a  farmer  and  his 
wife.  Naturnlly  the  farm  was  the  worse  for 
this :  a  certain  disorder  reigned  around.  The 
pigs  made  their  beds  close  to  the  house  doori 
and  a  little  spider  had  spun  its  web  across  the 

Our  friends  at  once  took  the  management 
of  this  oeglected  establishment.  Stella  looked 
after  the  chickens  and  the  pigeons,  the  milk  and 
the  butter.  Fleetfoot  took  upon  himself  the 
care  of  the  stables  and  cowhouses,  the  pigs,  and 
such  creatures ;  while  the  little  chimney-sweep 


I  full  of  health  and  hiip}ijii 
1  uproar  there  was  always  gotcg  m 


oTerything  \ 
And  what  a 

to  be  sure !  If  it  had  thundered  do  one  would 
have  heard  the  thunder,  for  the  noise  of  that 
farm-yard — such  a  neighing,  lowing,  mooing, 
grunting,  braying,  crowing,  cackling,  gobbliflg, 
as  there  was- — such  a  babble  in  beast  UngQaga 
never  was  heard  before.  The  trees — of  a  most 
lovely  emerald  green,  curly  and  frizzled,  as  if 
they  had  been  in  curl-papers  for  a  week  together 
— bordered  the  roads,  throwing  a  pleasant  but 
slight  shade  around.  The  sheep's  backs  wpre 
covered  with  a  lovely  silvery  fleece  so  thick  that 
their  bodies  looked  like  little  muffs. 

'^■""  *'""•  passed  thus,  and  then  the  litlle 
p  left  his  friends.  He  felt  » 
;um  to  his  old  trade.  He  felt  he 
good-bye  for  ever  to  the  chinweys. 
lem  was  a  real  sorrow  to  Fleetfoot 
:  the  little  sweep  washed  white  was 
nent,  he  was  unhappy :  in  fact,  bis 
soot  and  the  inside  of  thechimneys 
juite  miserable.  He  felt  he  must 
a  black  and  become  :in  ornament  to 
His  friends  let  him  leave  them  on 
I  be  often  returned  to  vidt  then. 
sweep  kept  his  promise.  He  re- 
w  d&ye:  "Good  news!  good  new*' " 

1 1 "  they  anxiously  asked. 

Then  tlie  chimney-sweep  tM 
them  that  there  was  nothing  do« 
to  prevent  tliem  from  retiinjin^ 
home,  for  the  wicked  magiridii 
had  fallen  into  the  wi^ll  a^D. 
and,  this  time,  wius  drowned.  Bnt 
as  he  spoke,  he  saw  K^rs  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends.  They  «ei* 
thinking  how  happy  they  hni 
been  in  this  peaceful  f.tnn  wkii 
golden  days  of  joy  h;iil  been  jn*- 
aed  by  them  there!  They  foald 
not  make  up  their  minds  l<i 
leave  it. 

"  No,  no,"  said  StelLi  al  ia-i, 
"  we  will  st:iy  at  this  fiirm  all  ibf 
rest  of  our  lives.  Think  h.'» 
our  friends,  the  de.ir  bo^'i^ 
would  miss  us  if  we  left  them" 


JOHNNY   STOUT. 


Moderate. 


Music  hy  T.  CUAMPTON. 
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John  -  ny     Stout   went     out 
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shot      at         a        lub  -   bit    while       it       was      mn  •  nine.      Hi         ho !  fid  -  ( 
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fid  -  die     de      dec. 


But  the     rub  -  bit    kept    run-ning      for      all    Jolin-ny's    gun  •  ning,  And  never     a 
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Oh !    Johnny  felt  sad,  but  the   lab-bit   felt  glad,  And  a  •  way  from  Johnny  did        He 
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2. 


Johnny  tried  again  his  gunning, 

Hi  ho !  fiddle  de  dee, 
And  shot  at  a  sfiuirrel  while  it  was  running, 

Hi  ho !  fiddle  de  dee ; 
But  the  s(_iuirrel  kept  running  for  all  Johnny's 
gunning, 

And  never  a  bit  stopp'd  he ; 
Oh  !  Johnny  felt  sad,  but  the  squirrel  felt  glad, 

And  away  from  Johnny  did  flee. 


3. 


Johnny  once  more  tried  his  gunning, 

Hi  ho !  fiddle  de  dee. 
He  shot  at  a  red  fox  while  it  was  runninsr, ' 

Hi  ho !  fiddle  de  dee ; 
But  the  fox  kept  running  for  all  Johnny's  gun- 
ning. 

And  never  a  bit  stopp*d  he ; 
Oh  !  Johnuy  felt  aid,  but  the  fox  felt  glad, 

And  away  from  Johnny  did  flee. 


4. 


t.. 


Johnny  said,  "  I'll  leave  off  gunning. 

Hi  ho  !  fiddle  de  dee, 
For  all  that  I  shoot,  they  still  keep  on  running. 

Hi  ho  !  fiddle  de  dee." 
Very  soon  he  was  running  away  from  his  gimning. 

And  never  a  bit  stopp'd  he. 
He  came  home  so  glad  though  his  gunning  was  bad, 

That  no  one  was  killed,  do  you  see. 
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BLOWING    BUBBLES. 


BLOW-ING     BUB-BLES. 

FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 

OOK  at  the  bub-bles !     See  how  they  fly ! 
High-er,  yet  high-er,  up  to  the  sky; 
They  float  on  their  jour-ney,  so  soft,  and  so 

light, 
Gleam-ing  out  gai-ly,  in  col-ours  so  bright. 

Jes-sie  de-mure-ly  sits  on  her  chair, 
While  John-ny  sends  bub-bles  fast  up  in  the  air; 
Both  of  them  watch-ing,  with  keen  eag-er  eyes, 
Each  lit-tle  bub-ble  as  up-ward  it  flies. 

Dear  lit-tle  child-ren,  so  full  of  your  play, 
Blow-ing  bright  bub-bles  on  a  wet  day; 
Eag-er-ly  watch-ing  the  bub-bles  that  rise — 
A  bub-ble  that  floats  for  a  se-cond — then  dies. 

Will  it  be  al-ways  so — are  we  the  same? 
We  blow  our  bub-bles  too,  chang-ed  but  in  name. 
We  have  fond  hopes,  that  ex-pand  and  look  bright ; 
We  watch  our  fan-cies  with  eag-er  strain-ed  sight. 

Then  when  our  bub-bles  look  best,  and  most  gay, 
Be-fore  we  can  grasp  them  they've  melt-ed  a-way. 
Thus  it  is  al-ways,  from  child-hood  to  age. 
We  send  up  our  bub-bles,  'that  fade  as  we  gaze. 

Yet  it  is  well  so ;   Hope  dulls  our  pain. 

And  we  learn  pa-ti-ence  to  try  yet  a-gain. 

So  blow  up  the  bub-bles,  and  as  they  float  high. 

Ke-mem-ber,  while  fad-ing,  they  lead  to  the  sky. 
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SIMPLE    WOBK   FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE 


By  Mrs.   GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


A  BOY'S  JERSEY. 

Materials :  2  thread  or  single  Berlin  tooolf  and 

needles  J^o,  5. 

AST  on  42  stitches,  and  knit  1  purl 
and  1  plain  for  72  rows,  or  longer 
if  a  larger  size  is  desired.  Knit 
13  stitches  for  the  shoulder,  turn 
and  purl  these,  and  knit  back  plain;  turn 
and  purl  back.  Now  purl  the  next  row, 
purling  the  12th  and  13th  stitches  together. 
Next  row  plain,  next  row  plain,  knitting  the 
11th  and  12th  stitches  together;  purl  back, 
knit  a  row  plain,  knitting  the  10th  and  11th. 
Turn,  and  knit  the  row  plain ;  go  on  in  this  way 
remembering  always  to  decrease  at  the  left  side, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  row,  until  you  have 
done  4  ribs  altogether.  Then  cast  off  the 
remaining  stitches  until  you  come  to  the  last 
13.  Work  this  shoulder  strap  the  same  as  last. 
This  is  for  the  back. 

Cast  on  42  stitches  for  the  i^ront,  and  knit  52 
rows,  1  purl  and  1  plain  alternately.  Begin 
the  right  shoulder  by  purling,  and  make  ribs  as 
before.  When  you  have  4  ribs  knitted  you 
then  begin  to  decrease  at  the  left  side,  reducing 
the  strap  to  13.  Cast  off  the  remaining  stitches 
to  13,  and  proceed  as  before.  Sew  up  the  sides 
until  you  get  to  within  12  rows  from  the  top  of 
the  front,  which  is  shorter  than  the  back.  Kow* 
join  the  remainder  with  a  gusset,  which  is  done 
by  picking  up  one  stitch,  knit  it  and  turn. 
Pick  up  a  stitch  and  rib,  the  same  as  the  rest. 
When  you  have  17  stitches  on,  pick  up  the 
stitches  all  along  the  shoulder,  and  knit  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  sleeve  required,  ribbing 
1  purl  and  1  plain  as  before.  Last  24  rows  to 
be  knitted  2  purl  and  2  plain  for  cuffs. 
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UNDER-DRESS  FOR  A  BOY. 

Materials:  4  ply  fingering  wool,  4  long  steel 

needles  No,  14. 

This  is  a  pair  of  drawers  and  under-shirt  all 
in  one. 

Cast  on  58  stitches  for  the  leg,  mth  scarlet 
wool,  on  two  needles. 

Knit  the  first  24  rows  2  plain  and  2  pnrl 
alternately.  Join  on  either  white  or  grey,  and 
knit  the  work  like  the  heel  of  a  stocking ;  that 
is,  you  knit  1  plain  row  and  purl  the  neirt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  4  and  the  last  4 
stitches.  These  are  always  knitted  plain  for 
an  edge. 

Let  out  every  plain  row  by  making  a  stitch 
on  the  5th  stitch  at  the  beginning,  and  on  the 
5th  last  stitch  ;  that  is,  you  knit  the  front  of 
the  stitch  and  then  the  back ;  this  avoids 
making  a  hole  by  putting  the  thread  over. 

Knit  till  you  have  124  stit<^es  on.  Lav 
this  aside  and  knit  the  other  leg,  and  then 
close  it  by  knitting  the  4  edge  stitches  together, 
which  makes  the  one  side  overlap  the  other. 
The  work  is  now  knitted  like  a  stocking  on  the 
four  wires. 

Knit  18  rounds  quite  plain.  Then  count 
the  stitches,  marking  out  the  middle  8  stitches 
of  the  bcu^k,  and  also  of  the  front. 

The  19th  row:  Plain  64,  2  purl ;  4  plain,  2 
purl ;  plain  64,  for  front ;  and  the  very  same 
for  back. 

20th  row :  Same  as  19th. 

21st  row :  Take  in  6  times  in  each  of  the  67 
stitches  ;  that  will  be  about  every  ninth  stitch 
or  so  all  round,  not  counting  purl  4,  plain  2, 
purl,  which  is  always  to  be  knitted  now  exactly 
over  the  same  stitches. 


Simple  Work  for  Little  People. 


Then  knit  the  next  12  rounds  plain  58,  2  purl, 
4  plain ;  2  purl,  plain  58,  both  front  and  back. 

Next  row  take  in  6  times  again  in  each  of 
the  58  stitches  of  both  back  and  front.  Then 
knit  the  next  24  rows  52  plain  stitches,  2  purl, 
4  plain  ;  2  purl,  52  plain  \  repeat.  Now  you 
leave  the  front  and  finish  the  back  by  working 
backwards  and  fcnrwards  as  follows:  4  plain 
always  at  edge  for  sleeve ;  48  plain,  2  purl ;  4 
plain,  2  purl;  48  plain;  turn.  Next  row  4 
plain;  48  purl,  2  plain;  4  purl,  2  plain;  48 
plain;  continue  for  22  ridges,  counting  the 
ridges  at  the  sleeve ;  each  ridge  is  two  rows, 
so  that  there  is  44  rows  in  all. 

Now  leave  this,  either  by  keeping  it  on  the 
wire  or  slipping  it  on  to  a  cord  for  comfort,  and 
knit  the  front,  beginning  at  the  right  side  and 
right  hand  end,  as  follows — 

4  plain  stitches  for  edge,  50  plain,  4  plain 
for  edge ;  turn. 

Next  row :  4  plain  for  edge,  50  purl,  4  plain 
for  edge.  Work  these  2  rows  for  22  ridges. 
Leave  this  and  knit  the  other  side,  picking  up 
four  stitches  under  the  four  of  the  edge  stitches 
of  the  other  half  of  front,  to  make  it  overlap. 
Then  knit  4  plain  edge  stitches,  50  plain,  4 
pkin  for  edge ;  turn  and  knit  4  plaan,  50  purl, 
4  plain  for  22  ridges. 

Then  lay  the  front  and  the  back  together, 
*  the  back  upwards  towards  you,  and  cast  oS.  the 
first  30  stitches  of  both  back  and  front  together, 
like  the  toe  of  a  stocking,  beginning  at  the 
arm-hole.  This  fotms  the  shoulder.  Then 
knit  39  stitches  across  the  back,  and  cast  off 
the  30  stitches  of  back  and  front  next  the  arm- 
hole  together.  Then  put  all  the  stitches  left 
on  to  one  needle.  Join  on  the  scarlet  and  knit 
4  plain.  Put  over  the  3rd,  knit  2  together, 
plain  4  ;  repeat  to  end.  Knit  the  next  8  rows 
plain  like  a  garter,  and  cast  off. 

Pick  up  the  stitches  round  the  arm  with 
grey,  8  stitches,  and  knit  round  like  a  stocking. 
To  form  the  gusset,  the  stitch  at  the  arm-pit  is 
to  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  round. 


Now  knit  7  plain,  take  in  by  knitting  2 
together,  knit  plain  all  but  the  l&st  9  stitches  ; 
take  in  the  9th  and  8th  by  knitting  2  together, 
plain  7.  Next  round  plain;  repeat'  this  till 
you  have  4  intakes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
round.  Then  join  on  the  scarlet  and  knit  7 
rounds,  2  plain  and  2  purl  alternately ;  cast  off. 
Draw  a  ribbon  or  tape  through  the  holes  at 
neck.  If  a  broad  ribbon  is  preferred,  in  knitting 
the  round  of  holes  at  neck  put  the  thread  over 
twice^  and  in  knitting  the  next  row  drop  one  of 
the  overs. 

KNITTED  CLOUD. 

Materials  required  :  1  oz,  of  Shetland  wool  and 
^    lb,  of  double    Berlin,    2    wooden    needles, 

No.  1. 

Knit  2  plain  rows  with  double  Berlin,  then 
fasten  on  the  Shetland  wool,  and  knit  2  plain 
rows  with  this.  Work  thus  till  sufficiently 
long,  and  cast  off.  Gather  up  the  ends  and  add 
a  tassel  for  a  finish. 

If  an  open  work  pattern  is  required,  and 
only  one  wool,  knit  the  following — 

SMALL    SPIDER  NET. 

1st  row  :  Put  over  the  3rd,  knit  1 ;  put  over 
the  3rd,  knit  2  together ;  repeat. 

2nd  row :  Elnit  the  2nd  row  plain. 

3rd  row  :  Elnit  3,  put  over  the  thread,  knit 
3  together ;  put  over  the  thread,  repeat, 

4th  row :  Plain. 

5th  row :  Same  as  Ist. 

ANOTHER  FEATHER  PATTERN. 

25  stitches  must  be  allowed  for  each  pattern. 

1st  row :  Knit  2  together  4  times,  put  over 
the  thread,  plain  1  ;  8  times  knit  2  together,  4 
times  purl  1. 

2nd,  3rd,  4th  rows:  Plain. 

5th  row:  Same  as  1st  row. 
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MAY,    EVA.    ERIC,    AND    THE    RABBITS. 


MAY,   E-VA,   E-RIC,  AND   THE   RAB-BITS. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLK 


NE  day  in  Sep-tem-ber  last  the 
three  chil-dren  were  out  play-ing 
in  the  gar-den.  They  had  fin- 
ish-ed  les-sons,  and  were  hav-ing 
a  romp  be-fore  get-ting  rea-dy  for  din-ner. 
Pre-sent-ly  up  came  Mar-chant,  the  gar- 
den-er.  **  Would  you  young  la-dies,  and  gen- 
tle-men, care  to  keep  some  rab-bits  ? "  said  he. 
"  My  boy  is  go-ing  in-to  ser-vice,  and  he  wants 
to  part  with  lus  rab-bits,  but  he  can't  a-bear  to 
think  as  they  might  be  kill-ed.  If  the  Mis-sis 
would  al-low  it,  I  would  soon  make  a  nice  hutch 
for  you  to  keep  'em  in,  and  you  could  have  the  four  of 
'em  as  pets." 

May,  E-va,  and  E-ric,  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and  first 
ran  to  mam-ma  to  ask  if  they  might  have  these  new  pets ; 
and  when  she  said  **  yes,"  off  they  went  to  the  pad-dock 
where  Mar-chant  had  put  the  rab-bits. 

They  were  such  pret-ty  things:  two  white,  and  two 
black.  May  had  one  white  one,  E-va  the  o-ther ;  and 
they  a-greed  that  E-ric  should  have  the  two  black  ones, 
be-cause  they  were  not  so  pret-ty  as  the  white.  So,  as  he 
said,  he  "  made  up  in  quan-ti-ty  what  he  lost  in  qual-i-ty." 
Then  four  piec-es  of  mon-ey  were  tak-en  out  of  three 
mon-ey  box-es,  and  add-ed  to  by  mam-ma ;  and  a  pair  of 
strong  new  boots  were  bought  for  Mar-chant's  boy,  and 
he  went  to  ser-vice  quite  hap-py.  The  rab-bits  were 
won-der-ful-ly  tame,  and  ate  out  of  the  child-ren's  hands. 
They  were  call-ed  Snow-ey,  and  Flos-sy,  and  Jet,  and 
Sa-ble, 
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JUDY,    OB   LIGHT    BLUE. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

(•N  she  ran,  hoping  that  every  turn 
would  briag  her  in  sight  of  the 
runaway,  and  always  beiug  dis- 
appointed, which  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  in 
her  t'xcttement  she  hod  token  the  street  to  the 
left,  while  Mincepie  had  gone  to  the  right,  which, 
be  well  knew,  would  bring  him  home  more 
quickly.  Atlastshetitopped  for  wont  of  breath, 
and,  leaning  against  the  door  of  a  house,  fairly 
2S3 


sobbed  nlond.  It  was  raining  hard,  the  thundw 
seemed  to  get  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
o<-casional  flashes  of  lightning  almost  blinded 
her.  A  few  minutes  elapsed.  Presently  the 
door  of  the  house  was  opened  from  within, 
and  Judy  nearly  tumbled  down  backwards. 

"  Hallo  I  what's  this  t  "  said  a  voice,  and  tt 
the  same  time  she  felt  herself  lifted  up  on  to 
her  feet. 

"  A  little  girl,  I  think,"  said  another  voice. 
"  Did  I  hurt  you  )  " 

Judy  saw  through  her  teats  two  young  nun 


Judy^   or  Light  Blue. 


standing  in  the  doorway;  their  faces  were 
strange  to  her,  and  she  only  sobbed  more  at 
the  question. 

^'  Why,  it's  a  gentleman's  child  !  "  said  the 
shorter  of  the  two  in  a  lower  voice.  "  What 
can  she  be  doing  out  here  on  this  doorstep  all 
alone  I " 

"  Look  here,  now,  don't  cry,  my  little  girl," 
said  the  other  persuasively,  at  the  same  time 
bending  down  towards  her.  '*  Tell  me,  what's 
the  matter  1  " 

"  M — ^m — ^mince: — pie,"  sobbed  Judy  inco- 
herently. 

''  Mince  pie !  good  gracious  !  "  said  the  first 
speaker  in  amazement,  ''  what  can  the  child 
mean  %  Why  it  isn't  Christmas  time ;  what  do 
you  want  with  mince  pie  1 " 

''Hush,  Jack,  let  me  speak,"  said  his  com- 
panion.    "  Have  you  lost  your  way  %  are  you 
hungry  1  or  what  is  it  ?  " 
'*  Would  a  bun  do  )  "  suggested  Jack. 
"  It  isn't  that,''  began  Judy.     "  I_I_the— 
oh  dear  ! " 

*'Well,  never  mind,"  said  the  tall  one 
soothingly ;  "  it'll  be  all  right.  Where  do  you 
live  %  tell  ma" 

''  And  where  did  you  get  mince  pie  at  this 
time  of  the  year!  I  should  really  like  to 
know,"  said  the  other. 

"  It  isn't  mince  pie  at  all,"  said  Judy,  who 
was  beginning  to  recover  a  little.  ''  It's  a 
pony,  and  it's  run  away,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

''  Don't  cry,  at  any  rate.  Tell  me  what  your 
name  is,  and  then  perhaps  I  can  help  you  find 
the  pony." 

''  It's  Judy, — I  mean  Juliet  Adelaide  Carring- 
ton  ;  and  I  live  at  Seabrooke  Court." 

The  two  companions  looked  at  each  other. 
"  You  might  have  guessed  it  from  her  blue 
ribbons,"  said  the  younger  one,  laughing. 
**  And  pray,  if  I  may  ask,  Miss  Carrington,  how 
is  it  that  you  are  so  far  from  home  on  such  a 
day  as  this!  You  have  not  been  following 
the  example  of  your  pony,  I  hope,  and  run 
away  t  " 

''  I  haven't  been  doing  anything  of  the  sort," 

said  Judy  indignantly  j  '^  I've  been  canvassing. " 

The  younger  gentleman  burst  into  a  fit  of 

laughter ;  and  the  other,  who  had  been  silent 
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for  a  few  minutes,   also    looked   very  much 
amused. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  laughing  at," 
said  Judy,  very  much  offended,  and  she  began 
to  cry  again. 

"  Come,  come,  don't  cry,"  said  Jack  coaxingly ; 
"  you're  much  too  big,  you  know.  Why,  how 
old  did  you  say  you  were, — seven  %  eight  1 " 

''I  didn't  say  anything  about  it  at  all," 
sobbed  Judy ;  ''  but  I'm  nine,  and  I  wish  it 
wouldn't  thunder." 

''  Humphrey,  you'll  never  do  anything  against 
such  canvassers  as  these,"  said  Jack.  ''  You'd 
better  leave  the  place  at  once,  I  should  think." 

"  Look  here,"  said  his  brother,  "  you'll  miss 
your  train  if  we  stand  talking  here  any  longer. 
I  have  got  to  drive  out  Seabrooke  Court  way, 
and  must  manage  to  take  this  young  lady  home. 
You  will  come  with  me,  Miss  Carrington  %  I'll 
warrant  we  find  the  pony  there  before  us. 
Good  bye,  old  fellow,"  this  to  his  brother.  **  I 
suppose  you  won't  be  able  to  come  down  here 
again  before  the  10th  7  " 

"  Probably  not,  but  I  shall  be  sure  not  to 
miss  the  nomination.  Shall  I  bring  down  a 
hamper  of  rotten  eggs  from  London  %  Well, 
good  bye ;  good  bye.  Miss  Carrington.  I  hope 
we  may  meet  again  under  happier  circum- 
stances." 

He  walked  off,  and  Judy  was  left  standing 
alone  with  her  new  protector,  still  rather 
tearful,  but  her  mind  chiefly  occupied  in  specu- 
lating what  any  one  could  want  with  a  hamper 
of  rotten  eggs. 

"  If  you  will  wait  a  minute,"  said  her  com- 
panion, "  111  go  and  fetch  my  dog-cart,  it's  just 
round  the  comer,  and  then  we'll  soon  have  you 
home." 

"  It's  still  thundering,"  remarked  Judy, 

''  Yes,  you  don't  like  being  left  alone  t  Come 
along,  then." 

They  walked  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
on  turning  down  a  side  lane  came  upon  a  dog- 
cart with  a  chestnut  horse  in  it,  which  a  groom 
was  holding  in  waiting.  Judy  was  lifted  up 
into  the  seat  and  well  wrapped  up  in  a  rug, 
and  they  were  just  going  to  drive  off,  when  a 
man,  who  was  passing  along  the  road,  on 
seeing  her  companion,  stopped  and  touched  his 
hat. 


Judy^  or  Light  Blue. 


"  Oh,  Mr.  Holland,  sir  I "  Judy  stiarted  at 
the  name.  ''I  thought  I'd  just  tell  you  it's 
usual  for  the  member  to  subscribe  to  the  life- 
boat fund,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  you've 
done  it." 

"Oh,  thanks,"  said  Mr,  Holland,  "I  will 
certainly  do  so.  I  suppose  you  will  be  at  the 
meeting  to-morrow  night  %  " 

The  man  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
dog-cart  drove  o£E. 

Judy  remained  silent,  as  if  in  deep  thought, 
for  several  moments;  presently  she  asked 
gravely,  "  Then  are  you  the  Mr.  Holland  %  " 

He  smiled.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  the  one 
you  mean.  Well,  when  you  set  out  riding  this 
afternoon,  you  did  not  expect  you  would  be 
driving  home  with  me,  I  dare  say." 

"No:  are  you — ^are  you  going  to  canvass 
about  home  t " 

"  Well,  that  depends.  Do  you  think  I  am 
likely  to  find  supporters  about  there,  Miss 
Carrington  t  ** 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  said,  so  earnestly  that  it 
made  the  young  man  laugh. 

"  You  are  a  most  ardent  politician,  I  see.  I 
am  afraid  no  one  will  promise  me  a  vote  after 
a  visit  from  you." 

"I  don't  know,"   sighed  Judy;  "I  found 
»  everybody  very  difficult  to  get  on  with." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  surprised  at  that.  But 
perhaps  your  arguments  were  not  sufficiently 
convincing." 

"  Well,  I  said  all  I  could  think  of." 
"  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  that  was,  you 
know  ;  it  might  be  of  use  to  me." 
"  Oh,  would  it  %  " 

"Then,  perhtps,  you  think  you  would 
not  be  justified  in  telling  me  %  But  you  will 
if  I  promise  solemnly  never  to  repeat  it  to  any 
one  on  any  account  whatever  f  " 

"It's  not  much  to  tell.  I  just  said  the 
regular  things,  you  know — how  much  better  it 
was  to  be  a  Whig  than  a  Tory." 

"Now,  Miss  Carrington,  you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  they  did  not  see  the  force  of  that 
argument  1 " 

"  It's  quite  true ;  and  I  said  that  their  grand- 
fathers had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  myself  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  those  venerable  relatives 
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had  to  do  with  '  it,'  by  which,  I  presume,  you 
mean  the  election." 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  one  stupid  man  who  said 
he  wouldn't  vote  for  papa  because  his  grand- 
father hadn't." 

"  To  that  you  might  justly  have  replied,  that 
your  father  was  not  sitting  for  the  borough  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  grandfather." 
"  Well,  I  never  thought  of  that.*' 
"  Ah,  Miss  Carrington,  to  be  a  good  canvasser 
one  should  take  everything  into  consideration." 
"This  is  only  the  first  time  I  tried,  you 
know." 

"  Indeed  I  I  thought  you  were  a  practised 
hand.  And  does  Mr.  Mulgrave  share  the 
benefit  of  your  exertions  for  your  father! " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  care  much 
about  him ;  he  is  so  fat  and  stupid,  and  always 
talking  politics." 

"  Oh  ho  1  and  so  that  you  do  not  approve  of. 
Well,  Miss  Carrington,  you  can  acquit  me  of 
talking  a  word  of  politics  all  the  time  of  our 
drive,  can't  you  I " 
"  Yes." 

"And  don't  you  think  you  owe  me  some 
gratitude  for  taking  you  safely  home  in  the 
thunderstorm  t " 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  glad  you  did  ;  I  teat  getting 
so  frightened." 

"  So  suppose,  instead  of  asking  your  friends 
in  the  town  to  plump  for — " 

"  I  never  asked  them  to  do  any  such  thing ! " 
said  Judy,' who  had  not  the  least  idea  what  it 
meant,  and  thought  it  safest  to  disclaim  having 
done  so  altogether. 

"  It  was  very  considerate  of  you,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Mulgrave  not  being  in  your  ^ood  graces. 
Now  as  a  favour.  Miss  Carrington,  tell  me 
whether  any  of  your  friends  expressed  an 
intention  of  splitting  for  me." 

"  Splitting  for  you !  "  said  Judy  thought- 
fully. "  No,  I  don't  think  so ;  at  least  I  think  I 
should  have  noticed  it  if  they'd  said  so,  because, 
you  see,  it  sounds  so  odd." 

"  Of  course,  such  an  accomplished  canvasser 
as  Miss  Carrington  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'split'  as  used  in  that 
sense  1 "  , 

"  Split,  split,  n — ^no,  let  me  see ;  yoa  split  to 
apple  in  two,  and  you  split  with  liuighter,  and 
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you  split  peas.     But  I  thought  a  vote  was  just 
saying  who  you  wanted  to  get  in." 

*<  Let  me  advise  you,  Miss  Carrington,  before 
you  take  any  further  steps  towards  securing 
your  father's  election,  to  inform  yourself 
thoroughly  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
'  plump '  and  '  split.'  They  are,  I  assure  you, 
of  vast  importance  in  electioneering  matters." 

"  Oh,  I'll  look  them  out  in  a  dictionary. 
Thank  you  for  telling  me.  But  won't  the 
election  be  fun  I  Aren't  you  looking  forward 
toitr' 

**  With  mingled  feelings.  Miss  Carring- 
ton." 

•*  I  think  it'll  be  splendid.  I've  never  seen 
one  before:  Emmeline  has  though.  She  says 
they  threw  dead  rats  and  rotten  turnips  at  the 
other  man.     I  hope  they  will  this  time." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

"Whyi  Oh,"  a  long  breath,  "I  forgot 
you  are  it."  Judy  spoke  of  the  candidate  as 
she  would  of  *Tom'  in  the  game  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground.  "  Well,  then,  I  rather — yes, 
I  think — I  hope  they  won't  throw  them." 

"  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  sudden 
change  for  the  better  in  your  opinion  of,  and 
wishes  concerning  me  f  " 

"  If  you  hadn't  come  I  might  have  got 
horridly  wet  and  caught  a  sore  throat  j  I  JuUe 
sore  throats.     Did  you  ever  have  one  % ' ' 

"  I  have,  and  agree  with  you  as  to  the  lui- 
pleasantness.  Pray,  which  do  you  *  hate '  most — 
a  throat  when  it's  sore,  or  a  Tory  1  You  know 
they  both  begin  with  a  '  T.' " 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure.  Of  course  I  ought  to 
hate  a  Tory  most,  but  I  do  think  a  sore  throat's 
the  most  uncomfortable." 

"  A  Tory  may  come  in  useful  sometimes  with 
a  dog-cart  and  an  umbrella,  you  think.  Hold 
the  umbrella  a  little  more  slanting,  that  way  ; 
the  rain  is  slanting  now." 

"  Ah,  but  a  Liberal  can  have  an  umbrella 
too,  you  know  I  And  you  might  have  been  a 
Liberal." 

"I  admit  the  possibility.  You  also  might 
have  been  a  yoang  lady  who  did  not  consider 
it  her  bounden  duty  to  hate  me.  It  might 
have  been  pleasanter  to  pick  up  such  a  young 
lady  on  a  doorstep ;  there  are  a  good  many 
*  mights,'  you  see.  Miss  Carrington.' ' 
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" But  I  don't;  I  never  said  I  hated  you." 
"  You  hate  a  Tory ;   I  am  a  Tory,   there- 
fore you  hate   me:  that  is  logic,    Miss   Car- 
rington," 

"  I  don't  care  about  logic.  I  only  know 
what  I  do  hate  and  what  I  don't  hate,  and  I 
don't  hate  you.  But  I  wish  it  wouldn't  lighten 
so ;  it  makes  my  eyes  all  funny. " 

''  Shut  them,  and  then  you  won't  see  it. 
Why,  you  have  let  the  rug  slip  down  ;  I  must 
wrap  you  up  again." 

He  was  certainly  very  kind,  Judy  thought, 
and  she  forgot  all  about  his  political  opinions 
as  he  enveloped  her  in  his  own  ulster,  gave  her 
his  big  woollen  gloves  to  keep  her  hands  warm, 
and  finally  put  his  arm  round  her  to  prevent 
her  from  being  jolted  off  the  seat  as  they  drove 
over   some  stones.     Soon  they   became   quite 
friends,  and  Judy  became  communicative  and 
chattered  away,  telling  him  all  about  Emmeline  ; 
and  how  Tom  was  at   Oxford,  but  was   soon 
going  into  the  army ;  and  how  Hju-ry,  who  was 
at  Eton,  hoped  to  get  into  the  Eleven  some  day  j 
and  how  Wilfred  liked  being  at  school,  although 
he  had  cried  dreadfully  when  he  first  went — 
and  she  had  cried  too — but  they  had  capital 
fun  in  the  holidays.     She  told  him  the  birth- 
days of  the  whole  family,  and  how  she  thought, 
but  wasn't  quite  sure,  she  was  going  to  have  a 
wax  doll  on  her  next. 

He  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested ;  at  least 
he  let  her  talk  away  while  he  smoked  his  cigar, 
now  and  then  nodding  his  head,  or  taking  the 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth  to  ask  her  if  she  was 
quite  warm  enough.  Then  at  one  time  it 
thundered  again,  and  she  cried  a  little,  and  he 
(Comforted  her  beautifully,  until  she  felt  quite 
sorry  he  was  going  to  fight  against  her 
father,  and  was  just  in  the  middle  of  an  elegant 
representation  of  the  superiority  of  Liberal  to 
Conservative  principles,  showing  the  latter  to 
be  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end,  and  begging 
him  to  relinquish  his  opposition,  change  his 
party,  and  stand  with  her  father  in  place  of 
Mr.  Mulgrave,  when  they  came  in  view  of  the 
lodge  of  Seabrooke  Court,  and  they  turned  into 
the  park. 

"  Well,  Miss  Carrington,"  said  Mr.  Holland, 
"  you  are  nearly  home  now.  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  my  political  creed,  and  forget  our 
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diSerences  in  consideration  of  tlie  dog-cart  and 
nmbrellft.  And  pray  do  not  frown  too  fiercely 
CD  me  when  you  Fee  me  at  the  nomination." 

"  Oh  no,  indeed/'  said  Judy  eagerly  ;  "  I  like 
yon  very  mnch,  I  do,  and  you're  very  kind, 
but " — as  they  drove  up  tlie  avenue,  and  she 
Bftw  two  people  which  could  be  none  other  but 
Emmeline  and  Mids  Daw.>!on  hurrying  up  from 
one  of  the  shrubbery  paths — "  but  I  can't  wear 


purple  and  orange,  really  I  can't,  although  I'll 
do  anything  else  yon  like." 

He  laughed  and  said  be  knew  he  could  not 
expect  that ;  besides,  light  blue  tos  eo  tn'icb 
prettier  a  colour.  Another  minute  and  Jiidr 
was  standing  on  the  Etone  steps  of  the  honw 
looking  after  the  dog-cart,  with  the  grey-ciwUd 
figure  inside,  which  was  driving  so  (juiclk 
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PICTURE     PAGE    WANTING    WORDS.    (FOR    PRIZE    STORY.) 


PUZZLES. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 
1. 

An  animal. 
A  division  of  land. 

The  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
A  story  teller. 

My  initials  and  finals  read  down  name  two 
animals. 

2. 

To  throw. 

A  bird. 

A  Boman  emperor. 

A  heap. 

A  foreign  title  for  a  lady. 

A  fruit. 

Tidings. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 


1. 

A  consonant.     A  man's  name. 
A  venomous  serpent.     A  letter. 


An  animal. 


2. 

A  letter.     A  favourite.     A  male  bee.     An 
animal.   To  long  for.   An  epoch.    A  consonant. 


A  consonant. 
A  fruit.     Beer. 


3. 

Sport.     A  gun, 
A  vowel. 


ENIGMA. 


An  animal. 


There  is  a  certain  natural  production  which 
exists  from  two  to  six  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.     It  is  neither  animal,  vegetable,  nor 


mineral ;  neither  has  it  length  or  substance,  it 
is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  new,  and  it  serves  the  purpoM 
of  both  treachery  and  love. 

HIDDEN  PROVERBS. 
1. 

E.e  f.  h.  i.i.  k.  m.  n.  o.o.o.  r.  s.  t.t.  u.  w. 

2. 

A.a.  C.C.C.C.C.  d.  g.  h.  i.  1.  n.  0.0.0.0.0.0.  r.r.r. 
t.t.t.t.  a.u.u.  y.y. 

PROVERBIAL  PUZZLE. 

Take  a  word  from  each  of  the  following 
proverbs  and  form  another : — 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  biisL 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 
Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 
Better  late  than  never. 
Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  doth. 
.  Jt  is  easier  to  break  a  thing  than  mend  it. 

CHARADE, 

1. 

Whole  I  am  jitf  t  of  the  human  body,  beheed 
me  I  am  a  conjuVtion,  transpose  me  I  &o^  ^ 
boy's  name,  behead  )me  I  am  an  article. 

\2. 

Whole  I  am  a  grain,\behead  me  and  1  am 
not  cold,  behead  again  And  I  am  what  v« 
all  must  do,  behead  again  »nd  I  am  a  preposi- 
tion, curtail  me  and  I  am  a  yetter. 


>yw>/^^P<^  ©^«^ 
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LOGOGRIPH, 

Grandmother. 
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CHARADES.    ^ 

1.  Cineraria.  2.  Imp-ewbh-ment. 


\ 


EGBERT    "WILMOT. 


Br  LORD   BRABOURNE,   Author  of  ••  VncU  Jot'a  Sloriu," 


HHTTS  commanded,  Master  Bobby 
promptly  obeyed,  and  followed  the 
Fairy  over  the  meadow  and  away 
to  the  comer  of  the  shrubbery, 
wher«  the  iron  fence  which  inclosed  it  came  to 
bn  end.     By  entering  that  gate  they  conld  have 


gone  a  long  round,  all  inside  the  shmbbery, 
back  to  the  place,  near  the  house,  from  whence 
they  had  started,  to  do  which  they  would  hare 
passed  along  a  gravel  walk,  on  either  side  of 
which  were  many  fine  specimens  of  the  pine, 
and  other  trees,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  But  they  left  all  these 
behind  them  and  descended  the  hill  at  the  end 
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of  the  shrubbery,  skirting  the  latter  until  they 
had  passed  its  furthest  limits  and  come  close  to 
a  good-sized  wood,  whi<^  joined  nearly  close 
up  to  it.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  wood 
and  the  end  of  the  shrubbery  was  a  small 
meadow,  which  was  thus  enclosed  by  wood  on 
two  sides,  and  was  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
with  good  thick  hedges  on  its  other  sides,  and 
being  altogether  a  snug  little  field,  with  plenty 
of  Run  on  it,  and  yet  not  without  shade. 

"  Here  we  are,"  exclaimed  the  Fairy,  which, 
being  an  undoubted  and  palpable  fact,  drew 
no  remark  from  our  friend  Bobby,  who  was 
only  curious  to  know  what  would  happen  next. 
The  Fairy  did  not  leave  him  long  in  doubt* 
She  moved  to  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  near 
to  the  wood  hedge,  and  placed  herself  in  a 
position  from  which  she  could  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  enclosed  space.  Then  she  pointed 
to  the  bank  and  told  Bobby  to  sit  down  upon 
it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  wondering  with 
all  his  might  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 
His  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied,  and  his  wonder 
increased. 

The  Fairy  placed  her  hand  to  her  mouth, 
and,  as  Bobby  supposed,  the  hand  must  have 
contained  some  sort  of  musical  instvunent,  for 
there  at  once  proceeded  forth  sounds  like'  th» 
notes  of  a  trumpet ;  but  the  most  clear,  thril- 
ling, melodious  trumpet  it  must  have  been  to 
have  produced  such  delaghifiil  soaaa^ds  as  those 
which  fell  upon  the  lisfeoier's  earn.  They  had 
scarce  died  away  bstow  their  sunuiKni»'^for 
such  it  evidently  was  intended  to  be— was 
obeyed.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  spot 
upon  which  Corana  stood,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared a  considerable  agitation  among  the  grass 
of  the  meadow,  and  it  was  scarcely  an  instant 
before  Bobby  discovered  the  cause.  The  place 
was  alive  with  grasshoppers  I  The  insects  were 
not,  as  usual,  hopping  about  lazily  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  genial  sunshine,  but  were 
evidently  engaged  in  some  mowi  asrions  oeonpar 
tion  which  required  thttr  grave  altentien.  They 
advanced,  two  by  two,  in  reginlar  order,  hopping 
together  as  if  they  were  moved  by  clock-work, 
and  hopping  all  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
height  at  the  same  moment*  Meanwhile  their 
liitle  shrill  chirp  was  raised,  not  by  those  who 
hopped,  but  by  a  small  and  compact  body,  which, 
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for  the  first  time,  Bobby  perceived  drawn  np 
exactly  opposite  the  spot  on  which  the  Faiiy 
was  standing.  This  chirp,  however,  being  ut- 
tered by  a  number  of  insects  together,  produced 
a  volume  of  sound  which  Bobby  had  never 
heajrd  from  grasshoppers  before,  and  actually 
swelled  into  a  kind  of  martial  strain,  to  which 
the  main  bady  of  insects  hopped  forward  in 
an  orderly  and  soldier- like  manner.  It  was 
evidently  a  grand  review.  Bobby  tribd  at  first 
to  count  the  grasshoppers,  but  very  soon  found 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  so.  They 
trooped  past  in  regiments,  as  far  as  he  could 
tell,  a  little  space  intervening  between  one  and 
the  other,  and  a  gnuwhopper,  larger  than  the 
rest,  hopping  proudly  at  tho  head  of  each. 

Corana  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  and 
bowed  in  grave  approbation  when  any  company 
hopped  better  and  more  regularly  than  the 
others.  There  must  have  been  many  thousands 
of  the  insects  present,  and  Bobby  had  previously 
had  no  idea  that  there  were  so  many  grass- 
hoppers in  the  world.  Onward  and  still  onward 
they  came,  until  he  thought  the  procession 
would  never  have  ended,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  regiment  had  hopped  past  her  that  the 
Fairy  turned  to  the  bey,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  suok  ao  army  before,  and  how 
he  had  liked  the  sight.  Bobby  did  not  know 
what  to  say  in  reply,  for  he  was  really  quite 
bewildered  at  what  he  had  seen,  and  said 
nothing  at  all,  wiich  was  probably  after  all 
his  wisest  plaai^  aa  he  would  most  likely  have 
said  something  silly  if  he  had  attempted  ao 
answer. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Fairy,  "  we  will  go  to  the 
hospitals.  I  generally  visit  the  hospitals  after 
a  review." 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  across  the  meadow 
to  the  side  nearest  the  wood,  and  there,  under 
the  protection  of  the  wood  hedge,  were  a  number 
of  huts  made  of  coarse  grass,  plaited  strongly 
together,  and  forming  a  good  shelter  from  wind 
and.  weather,  the  bank  overhanging  them,  fid 
that  theycoald  neither  be  blown  nor  washed 
away.  In  thesa  huts  were  a  number  of  grus^ 
hoppers,  upon  whom,  said  the  Fairy,  sickness 
or  misfortume  had  fallen^  and  for  whose  benefit 
she  had  established  these  hospitals  She  bade 
Bobby  follow  her  whilst  she  passed  along  the 
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e%e  •!  the  bank,  minutely  inspecting  each  hut. 
Owm  emiained  a  grasshopper  who  had  been 
aqwyly  wounded  in  a  duel  with  a  dragon-fly, 
n—l^hir  one  who  had  entangled  his  leg  in  a  bit 
fA  dried*  grass  and  snapped  it  short  off,  whilst 
a  t&iffd  had  managed  to  get  his  back  nearly 
broken  by  failing  to  avoid  the  foot  of  a  hay- 
malkaty  from  which  all  the  hay  under  which  he 
was  crouching  could  not  entirely  protect  him, 
so  tkat  he  would  have  a  weak  spine  for  life,  if 
no  worse. 

Beyond  the  hospitals  was  a  single  large  hut, 
wkeeh  Corana  said  was  the  refuge  for  decayed 
gnadbeppers,  and  was  occupied  by  those  aged 
ineeete  who  had  failed  to  secure  a  provision  for 
their  declining  years,  and  must,  have  perished 
miserably  but  for  this  institution.  The  boy 
wae  mnch  interested  in  all  that  he  saw,  and  in 
the  account  which  the  Fairy  gave  him  of  the 
history,  position,  and  prospects  of  the  grass- 
hopper race^in  which  she  appeared  to  take  such 
a  lively  interest.  She  told  him  that  they  were 
by  no  means  her  only  care,  but  were  endeared 
to  her  by  their  careless,  cheerful  disposition, 
aad  were  moreover  insects  which  required  her 
attention  more  than  many  others,  on  account 
of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they  hopped 
throngh  the  world,  and  the  small  means  which 
they  possessed  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 
All  insects,  however,  except  those  which  were 
eeeentially  vicious  and  cruel  like  the  wasps,  or 
insidious  sneaks  like  the  earwigs,  were  in  a 
manner  under  her  special  protection,  and  she 
de^vted  different  days  to  the  review  and  inspec- 
tion of  different  races,  in  the  same  manner  as 
she  had  given  that  afternoon  to  the  grass- 
hoppere* 

Slaving  by  this  time  become  accustomed  to 
the  Fairy,  and  being  therefore  no  longer  in  fear 
of  her,  Bobby  improved  the  occasion  by  asking 
several  questions,  to  which  she  replied  in  a 
kind  and  gracious  manner  so  long  as  they 
related  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  various 
kinds  of  insects  by  which  the  world  is  popu- 
lated. Presently  he  thought  he  might  venture 
a  llfttle  further,  and  began  to  inquire  about  the 
ilury's  own  position,  and  what  power  she  had 
over  things  and  people  besides  her  own  insects. 
But  upon  these  points  Corana  would  give  him 
na  imfermation  whatever,  but  told  him  that  it 
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was  impertinent  to  ask  people  questions  about 
themselves  and  their  affairs,  unless  they  wished 
you  to  do  so,  and  that  impertinence  was  a  thing 
which  could  only  be  tolerated  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful young  lady,  or  a  favourite  parrot.  As  he 
was  neither,  and  had  therefore  no  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  privileges,  he  must 
forbear  to  ask  any  such  questions,  lest  she 
should  be  tempted  to  display  her  powers  by 
changing  him  into  a  wild  anemone  or  a  turnip- 
top,  neither  of  which  things  ever  troubled 
themselves  about  their  neighbours'  business,  but 
went  on  quietly  attending  to  their  own  oon«- 
cems  through  life.  Although  the  Fairy  said  this 
in  a  playful  tone,  her  words  had  a  great  effect 
upon  Bobby,  and  since  he  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  experience  the  transformation  to  which 
she  had  alluded,  he  wisely  forbore  to  ask  any 
more  questions  upon  personal  matters. 

When  they  had  visited  the  hospitals  and  the 
refuge,  Corana  told  him  that  if  he  wished  to 
see  the  sports  which  usually  took  place  after 
the  review,  she  would  take  him  to  see  them  at 
once.  As  the  boy  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the 
word  ^^  sports,"  and  eagerly  expressed  his  desire 
to  do  as  the  Fairy  proposed,  she  told  him  to 
follow  her  along  the  wood  hedge,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  presently  found  himself 
standing  opposite  a  small  piece  of  ground,  from 
which  all  the  grass  seemed  to  have  been  plucked 
up,  or  worn  away  by  constant  treading  down, 
just  like  the  grass  in  some  parts  of  Hyde  Park, 
over  which  people  take  short  cuts,  in  order  to 
get  more  quickly  from  point  to  point.  This,  the 
Fairy  told  Bobby,  was  the  playground  of  the 
grasshoppers,  and  upon  it  a  large  number  of 
these  interesting  creatures  were  gathered  to- 
gether, chirping  in  joyous  confusion,  and  evi- 
dently bent  upon  enjoying  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could. 

Presently,  however,  they  cleared  a  space,  and 
stood  around,  while  some  of  the  fastest  of  their 
number  started  for  a  race,  the  course  being 
duly  marked  by  daisies  laid  in  rows  each  side, 
and  the  goal  being  shown  by  a  dandelion  stuck 
on  a  small  twig  at  the  end.  This  race  caused 
much  excitement,  and  seemed  to  be  an  event 
of  great  importance  to  the  grasshopper  world, 
though,  as  Bobby  did  not  understand  their 
language,  he  could  not  discover  whether  there 
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was  any  betting  on  the  result,  or  whether  the 
"favourite  "  grasshopper  won.  Then  there  was  a 
hurdle  race,  daisy  and  dandelion  stalks  forming 
the  hurdles,  which  were  built  up  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  which  the  insects  who  entered 
for  the  race  cleared  with  tremendous  jumps, 
amid  the  loud  chirping  of  their  friends. 

It  was  a  curious  sight,  and  Bobby  could  have 
stayed  looking  at  it  for  some  time  longer  with 
pleasure,  but  his  friend  Corana  hurried  him 
away,  reminding  him  that  it  would  soon  be  his 
tea<time^  and  that  his  sisters  would  be  won< 
dering  what  had  become  of  him.  To  be  in 
good  time  for  everything,  said  this  excellent 
Fairy,  was  a  capital  plan,  and  one  which  she 
strongly  advised  Master  Bobby  to  follow  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  As  he  felt  very  desirous 
of  showing  his  gratitude  to  the  kind  lady  who 
had  not  only  saved  him  from  the  adder's  bite, 
but  given  him  so  much  amusement,  the  little 
boy  prepared  to  obey  her,  and  was  about  to  set 
o£E  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  keep  his  sisters  waiting  for  tea. 
All  of  a  sudden,  however,  the  thought  came 
into  his  head  that,  as  soon  as  the  good  Fairy's 
back  was  turned,  and  he  was  again  left  without 
her  protection,  his  cruel  enemy  Silfa  might 
again  attack  him,  and  in  that  case  he  should 
not  know  what  to  do.  So  he  stopped  short, 
almost  before  he  had  begun  to  run,  and  looked 
back  at  his  friend. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Bobby  1 "  said  she. 

"  Please,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  doubtful  tone, 
as  if  afraid  that  he  might  be  doing  wrong  in 
delaying  his  departure  even  for  so  important  a 
cause,  "  please,  lady,  if  the  wicked  woman  comes 
again,  and  you  are  not  there —  % " 

He  paused,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  Fairy 
as  he  spoke.  She  answered  him  at  once  with 
a  bright  smile, 

"I   do   not   think   she   will    come,   Bobby, 

whilst  you  are  trying  your  best  to  be  good, 

but  if  she  shovid  do  so,  drop  at  once  upon  your 

left  knee,  place  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 

and  say : 

'  Wicked  woman,  fly  away. 
Here  we  own  Corana's  sway.' 

Speak  it  out  as  boldly  as  you  can,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  you  will  be  troubled  much  more 
by  Mrs.  Silfa's  attacks." 
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Bobby  thanked  the  Fairy  for  her  kindness, 
promised  to  remember  her  directions,  and 
scampered  off  as  fast  as  he  could  across  tiie 
field.  He  met  with  no  adventure,  good  or  bad, 
as  he  did  so,  and  found  that  nurse  had  alieadj 
got  all  the  things  ready  for  tea^  and  that  Ella 
and  Fenetta  were  just  going  to  begin.  The 
latter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  in  the 
sweetest  of  tempers,  which  indeed  was  no 
subject  for  wonder,  when  we  remember  what 
had  happened  to  her  best  doll.  It  was  a  doll, 
too,  of  which  she  had  been  very  fond,  and  it 
was  excessively  annoying  to  have  it  spoiled, 
as  spoiled  it  certainly  was,  by  Master  Bobby's 
treatment.  Fenetta,  however,  was  a  dear  little 
loving  sister,  and  when  Bobby,  intent  on 
his  promises  of  good  behaviour,  and  eager  to 
carry  out  all  the  good  intentions  which  he  bad 
formed,  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
expressed  the  sorrow  which  he  really  felt,  the 
good  little  girl  generously  forgave  him,  and 
the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  at  the  tea-table 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  evening,  until 
the  toils  of  the  day  were  forgotten  in  the 
dreamless  sleep  which  soon  fell  upon  the 
children  in  their  several  cots. 

Now,  think  some  of  my  young  readers, 
would  have  been  the  time  for  the  cruel  Silfa 
to  have  come,  for  surely  she  might  have  done 
what  she  wished,  as  Bobby  could  not  have 
knelt  down  and  would  probably  not  hare 
remembered  the  words  which  the  Fairy  had 
taught  him  before  the  enemy  had  done  her 
work.  But  she  did  not  come  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  why..  Perhaps  she 
had  something  else  to  do  ;  perhaps  she  had  not 
power  to  come  into  the  house,  or  perhaps  there 
were  guardian  angels  round  the  sleeping  chil* 
dren,  to  keep  off  anything  evil  from  their 
innocent  beds.  Anyhow,  whatever  the  reason 
may  have  been,  nothing  happened  that  night, 
and  the  brother  and  sisters  arose,  refreshed  by 
good,  healthy  sleep,  and  ready  to  begin  another 
day. 

They  had  bread  and  milk  for  breakfast, 
which  is  such  a  capital  thing  that  I  wonder 
grown  up  people  do  not  oftener  have  it  instead 
of  their  tea  and  coffee.  Bobby  and  his  sisteis 
enjoyed  it  much,  and  ate  with  a  good  appetite, 
which  makes  one  enjoy  any  food  that  is  good 
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and  wholesome,  being,  in  fact,  the  best  of  all 
sauces.  During  and  after  breakfast,  Bobby 
got  into  no  scrape,  and  behaved  himself  so 
eztrenxely  well  that  worthy  Nurse  Barlow 
began  to  think  he  could  hardly  be  in  his  usual 
health,  and  doubted  whether  a  dose  of  rhubarb 
and  niagnesia  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
him  before  going  to  bed.  This  was  Nurse 
Barloip^s  favourite  cure  for  any,  no  matter 
what,  ailment.  She  had  the  most  perfect  faith 
in  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  a  most  unplea- 
sant faith  it  was  for  the  children  under  her 
charge,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  to 
hear  her  remark  that  any  one  of  them  did  not 
look  quite  well,  having  a  lively  sense  of  what 
was  sure  to  come  nezt.  However,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  good  woman  did  not  seem 
to  think  the  dose  necessary  for  the  present,  so 
the  children  were  allowed  to  go  and  see  their 
mamma  at  the  usual  hour  without  any  report 
against  Bobby's  health. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  always  saw  the  three  in  her 
dressing-room  before  she  went  down  to  break- 
fasty  and  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  them 
various  Bible  questions  in  the  few  minutes 
which  they  spent  with  her  at  that  time. 
Who  was  the  strongest  man  ?  Who  was  the 
meekest  man )  Who  was  the  man  after  Gk)d's 
own  heart  t  And  other  questions  which  made 
the  little  ones  familiar  with  Holy  Writ,  and 
impressed  upon  their  minds  the  chief  points 
in  the  characters  and  histories  of  the  prin- 
cipal people  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  children 
found  their  mamma  had  so  nearly  finished 
dressing  that  there  was  not  time  for  many 
questions,  but  amongst  others  which  they  were 
asked  were  the  names  of  the  two  persons 
(Aaron  and  Hur)  who  held  up  Moses'  arms 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  and  thus 
caused  the  Israelites  to  secure  the  victory.  I 
do  not  know  why  Bobby's  sense  of  justice  was 
offended  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  upon  this 
occasion,  more  than  upon  any  other,  but  when 
he  had  answered  the  question,  which  happened 
to  come  to  his  turn,  he  remarked  to  his  mamma 
that  it  was  a  great  shame  not  to  let  it  be  a 
fair  fight,  and  give  the  Amalekites  the  same 
chance  as  the  Children  of  Israel.    Mrs.  Wilmot 
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told  him  that  the  Amalekites  were  idolaters, 
and  their  enemies  God's  own  people,  and  that 
it  was  His  will  that  the  Israelites  should  pre- 
vail; but  Bobby  stuck  to  it  that  it  was  not 
fair,  and  was  so  obstinate  in  his  view  of  the 
case  that  his  mamma  was  obliged  to  rebuke 
him.  This  rather  put  Master  Bobby  out,  and 
when  he  left  the  room  with  his  sisters,  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  same  good  temper  as  before.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  he  pulled  Ella's  back  hair 
and  made  an  ugly  face  at  Fenetta  as  they  were 
going  down  stairs,  both  of  which  things  were 
wrong,  and  showed  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  that 
which  the  good  Fairy  would  have  desired. 

Nothing  happened,  however,  in  consequence 
of  these  acts  of  folly,  and  the  three  children 
went  out  to  play  in  the  gardens  according  to 
their  usual  custom.  They  played  at  various 
games,  at  one  time  the  girls  being  horses  whom 
Bobby  drove  in  a  string,  and  this  they  varied 
with  "Hide  and  Whoop,"  and  several  other 
amusements,  which  I  leave  my  young  readers 
to  fancy  for  themselves.  Then  they  settled  to 
play  at  a  particular  game  of  their  own.  There 
was  a  favourite  coUey  dog  named  Meg,  who  was 
very  fond  of  all  the  children,  but  especially 
devoted  to  Ella.  The  two  other  children  used 
to  shut  themselves  into  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  was  surrounded  by  four  high  walls,  over 
which  no  dog  could  jump,  and  taking  Meg 
with  them,  let  Ella  go  and  hide  herself  some- 
where or  other  in  the  shrubbery.  Sometimes 
she  would  go  to  the  summer-house,  sometimes 
to  the  recess  behind  the  porch  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  now  and  then,  for  a  change,  scramble 
up  into  some  bush  or  tree,  and  look  down  upon 
the  dog  from  her  hiding-place  above  its  head. 
But  faithful  Meg  always  found  he:^  beloved 
mistress  very  soon,  and  would  dance  about  her, 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with  short  barks  of 
delight  at  her  success. 

When  they  had  played  at  this  game  once  or 
twice,  Bobby  declared  that  Meg  would  find  him 
just  as  soon  as  she  would  Ella,  and  that  she 
was  just  as  fond  of  him  really.  This  Ella 
denied,  but  as  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,"  they  determined  forthwith  to  try 
the  experiment.  Accordingly,  Master  Bobby 
went  and  hid  in  the  toolnhouse,  whilst  the  girls 
took  Meg  into  the  kitchen-garden,  and,  after 
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ctuede]ay,cameotit  and  bade  her  "fiod  Bobby." 
M^  darted  away  for  a  few  yards,  as  if  about 
to  obey  the  command,  and  then,  having  ap- 
parently thought  better  of  it,  turned  round 
and  ran  back  to  Klla,  jumping  about  round  her, 
and  tryiog  to  take  her  hand  playfully  in  her 
mouth,  evidently  having  iio  desire  to  look  for 
Bobby,  and  not  greatly  caring  whether  he  was 
with  them  or  not. 

EUa  and  Fenetta  again  told  Meg  to  "  find 
Bobby,"  but  the  animal  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  understand  them,  and  they  were 
presently  obliged  to  call  out  to  their  brother 
and  tell  him  the  state  of  the  case.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  instead  of  taldug  it  quietly,  and 
laughing  at  Meg's  conduct,  Bobby  so  far  forgot 
himself  aa  to  fly  into  a  great  passion  and  abuse 
itis  sisters  roundly,  telling  them  that  they  had 
cheated,  and  not  really  sent  Meg  after  him,  and 
declaring  that  Ella  was  a  conceited  minx,  who 
thought  that  "everybody  and  everything  must 
like  Iier  best,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case, 
}>»  could  tell  her  I  "  Worse  than'  this,  however, 
as  Heg  came  up  wagging  her  Wl  and  seeming 
t«  wonder  what  was  the  matter,  Bobby  gave 
her  «  kick  in  the  side  which  sont  her  away 


howling  with  pain,  and  brought  taan  ai  <■« 
into  poor  Ella's  eyes. 

"  You  naughty,  cruel  boy,"  she  «tM,  in 
great  indignation,  "you  Aan't  kick  my  iag; 
you  are  a  bad,  unkind  boy,  you  are  wane  tkis 
— than — than  Nero,"  she  cried,  that  heii^  tht 
name  of  the  most  cruel  person  she  co«U  msl- 
lect  at  the  moment. 

"  X  shall  if  I  like,"  cried  Bobby,  hia  Umfa 
by  no  means  appeased  by  these  words.  "Em 
are  only  a  girl,  and  I  don't  care  a  bit  what  jvi 
say — there,  ciy  away,  do  1  "  and  he  ^«d«  ai 
aggravating  face  at  his  sister,  which  msdeher 
still  more  imhappy  than  before.  She  buzrt  eat 
into  a  regular  fit  of  crying,  and  whilst  FsMtti 
went  up  to  comfort  her,  Ute  cruel  Bobby  ^apa 
to  laugh  out  aloud. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  "  he  shouted,  "  what  a  M7 1> 
cry  about  nothing." 

"It  is  no<  about  nothing,"  eobbed  thelit^ 
girl,  but  she  could  get  no  further  in  JMr  jfMck 
before  another  person  suddenly  appesred  ^oa 
the  scene  in  the  shape  of  an  ugly  liitk  «•■•■, 
in  whom  Bobby  at  once  recognised  his  eoMif 
Silfa. 


(To  he  amlinxied.) 


THE    EATS    OF   VEEONA. 


1.  Some  rata  in  Venwi  •  b< 

Of  oUMitU7«B««k«lf; 
Tliej  wmntod  to  g<t  it,  but  Jtd  wt  Me  how 
To  ItiTB  «t  tto  B»w>i<  ptf. 


8.  Wliat  wu  bis  enrpriae  to  we  hu  friends  flock  I   i.  He  tmowd  for  s  moment,  but  at  last  reached  llie  fli 
In  t^ee  all  aniaud  as  if  mad,  Then  wt  frightened  and  shiTering,  quite  pale  ; 

He  could  not  discern  what  had  caused  their  delight,  Hia  doubts  of  their  unity  soon  were  diapelled, 

But  he  sav  they  were  nvrfully  glad.  '  For  bit  friends  were  all  licking  hit  tail. 


IN    GLEN     DUCAN. 


IN    GLEN    DUCAN, 


By  Mrs,  GEOBGE  CUPPLES. 


ERE  70U  ever  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland?  Did  you  ever 
get  up  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  see  the  sun  rise  over 
the  brow  of  a  hill  or  a  moun- 
tain top!  Or  did  you  ever 
come  suddenly  upon  a  herd  of  deer  on  the 
ridge  of  a  hill,  or,  what  is  even  more  exciting, 
see  a  great  antlered  stag  rise  suddenly  out  of 
the  heather  and  bound  away  up  the  glen ) 

Some  of  my  little  readers  may  say,  No,  we 
never  saw  any  of  these  things,  for  we  live  far 
away  from  the  Highlands,  or  in  some  great 
city,  so  closely  built  that  if  we  rose  ever  so 
early  we  would  never  see  the  sun  rise ;  and  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  never  visit 
the  Highlands,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  myself 
saw  during  a  delightful  holiday  season. 

The  village  of  Glen  Ducan  was  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  very  long  deep  loch,  and  as  it  was 
a  delightfully  retired  place  every  house  was 
full  of  lodgers,  and  the  little  villas  and  cottages 
along  the  edge  of  the  loch  were  taken,  months 
before,  by  holiday  seekers.  It  was  most  aston- 
ishing how  people,  who  lived  in  large  com- 
fortable houses  of  their  own,  were  content  to 
pack  themselves  into  almost  a  nut-shell  in  Glen 
Ducan  village ;  but  then,  no  wonder,  when 
the  air  was  so  refreshing  and  the  smell  of  the 
heather  was  so  sweet.  There  were  boats  out 
on  the  loch  all  day,  and  parties  formed  to  drive 
to  this  glen  and  that,  or  to  climb  to  some  high 
mountain  top  to  have  a  view  over  miles  and 
miles  of  mountainous  country.  And  for  those 
who  were  content  to  stay  at  home,  there  were 
delightful  walks  under  the  oak  plantations, 
and  shady  seats  near  the  loch,  where  one  could 
enjoy  the  air  withotit  fatigue,  and  a  particular 
large  plane  tree,  under  which  one  elderly  lady 
was  to  be  found  all  day  long. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  our  stay  that 
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summer,  a  report  was  spread  that  "  the  tame 
stag  had  come  back  once  more,"  but  instead  of 
being  glad  of  this,  all  the  villagers  seemed 
much  put  out,  and  talked  of  nothing  else  from 
morning  to  night. 

Certainly  by  all  accounts  it  was  a  most 
peculiar  stag,  and  after  much  inquiry  its  par- 
ticular history  was  ferreted  out.  It  seemed 
that  it  was  not  a  native  of  this  part  of  the 
country  at  all,  but  had  been  brought  there, 
when  quite  young,  by  the  owner  of  the  deer 
forest ;  and  as  it  always  knew  the  milking  hours 
it  would  come  regularly  to  have  a  drink  of 
milk,  continuing  the  habit  after  it  had  gone 
out  into  the  forest ;  often  to  the  terror  of  the 
milk-maids.  This  great  stag  had  taken  him- 
self off  to  the  forest,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  him  for  some  time  till  a  few  months 
before  our  visit,  when  he  returned  to  the  Glen, 
and  though  he  had  not  done  anything  very 
serious,  still  he  was  always  frightening  some 
one  or  other  by  charging  them,  and  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  had  been  made. 

To  our  astonished  "Why  don't  you  shoot 
him  when  he  is  such  a  nuisance  t "  we  received 
for  answer  a  most  indignant  shake  of  the  head 
from  old  Donald  Cameron.  "  And  who  would 
shoot  a  tame  stag  t  It  would  not  be  any  of  ns 
Glen  folk  who  would  do  that  whatever.  No, 
he  must  have  his  way." 

"But  what  if  he  kills  some  one  with  his 
great  horns  )  " 

"Then  they  must  defend  themselves  if  he 
closes  with  them,  but  to  shoot  him,  that  would 
not  do,  to  be  sure,  not  at  all.  But  it  is  a  pity 
he  has  come  back  at  this  time,"  added  Donald, 
"  when  the  Glen  is  so  full  of  people ;  for  every 
one  is  afraid  of  the  tame  stag,  and  no  one 
dares  go  into  the  forest  unarmed  for  fear  of 
him,  but  no  one  will  shoot  him,  for  he  is  the 
tame  stag  and  no  other.     And  a  very  curious 
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beastie  he  is^  and  full  of  cunning  ways  of  his 
own,  and  so  it  must  only  be  a  stranger  who 
must  shoot  him,  for  he  is  the  tame  stag." 

It  was  quite  plain  that  if  a  stranger  would 
shoot  the  stag  every  one  would  rejoice,  but 
for  some  particular  reason  none  of  the  natives 
would  lift  a  hand  against  it.  Last  time  it  had 
been  seen  it  was  in  company  with  an  old  stag, 
and  very  great  friends  the  two  were ;  but  as 
no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  the  com- 
panion it  was  supposed  that  they  had  quarrelled 
At  last,  that  they  had  fought,  the  tame  stag 
getting  the  mastery,  oir  that  the  old  stag  had 
been  shot,  and  the  tame  one  was  now  going 
about  in  company  with  a  few  hinds.  We  liked 
to  think  that  this  latter  was  the  caae,  for 
Donald  Cameron  haA  many  etories  to  tell  of 
the  close  attachment  of  one  stag  for  another, 
and  how  they  would  keep  friendly  for  long 
together,  till,  alas,  love  and  jealousy  estranged 
tbeir  iiearts,  jiifit  like  the  hearts  of  peo^e. 

Old  Donald  ufied  to  laugh  at  me  for  wonder- 
lag  horn  he  c<Mi]d  lie  oat  for  houes  waiting  for  a 
<diaaee  AnA  at  a  stag,  with  a  keen  north- west 
wsad  Uowi^g  over  faim,  or  peochaps  a  Beorohing 
«iia  beating  on  him,  very  likely,  after  enduring 
it  ally  to  ■ftioB  the  stag,  and  now,  when  a  tame 
OBB  WIS  ssaiiy  (o  «ome  walking  up  to  one's 
▼my  rifle,  no  one  would  kill  it  oven  though  it 
^laB  a  paibiic  aaisaBoe.  The  pleasure  must  be 
in  watekiag  6«r  the  stag,  not  in  the  killing  of 
it,  for  I  once  heard  of  a  sportsman  who  said 
Jm  never  killed  a  stag  in  his  lifo  that  he  did 
act  hate  himself  as  he  looked  upon  it. 

Well,  as  I  was  telling  yoo,  we  were  all  in 
■UHsh  ooBfiteznation  about  the  untimely  visit  of 
the  tame  stag,  only  it  was  great  fun  for  the 
boys  and  the  girls  too,  who  used  to  lie  out  on  the 
hill  close  to  the  village  watching  for  itw  There 
were  over  so  many  brave  hearts  among  them, 
and  they  were  all  determined  that  none  of 
them  would  run  away.  At  the  suggestion  of 
my  little  nephew  Jamie,  they  armed  themselves 
with  crossbows,  and  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
the  midges,  they  practised  at  a  target,  till  I 
really  think  if  the  tame  stag  had  made  its 
appearance,  it  would  have  got  a  good  fright  if 
the  boys  had  only  stood  firm.  I  had  been  told 
io  occupy  my  favoiuite  seat  under  the  large 
pLane  tree  and  keep  my  mind  easy,  that  they 
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would  really  be  quite  able  to  protect  me,  and 
in  good  faith  I  had  brought  out  my  chair  and 
table,  work-basket  and  desk,  and  had  seated 
myself  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  large 
amount  of  work  accomplished,  without  a  single 
thought  in  my  mind  about  the  tame  stag  ;  when 
all  of  a  sudden  what  did  my  eyes  behold,  but 
every  boy  and  girl  flying  as  if  for  their  lives, 
the  only  one  who  had  any  presence  of  mind 
left  in  him  at  all  being  the  smallest  of  the 
company,  little  Jamie,  who  suddenly  palled 
himself  up  at  sight  of  my  bewildered  expres- 
sion as  I  peered  at  him  through  my  spectacles. 
"  Oh,  aunt  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  the  tame  stag 
is  upon  us." 

''  What,  Jamie,  you  don't  say  so  %  Help  me 
with  my  papers."  But  bef<»>e  I  could  say 
another  woxxL  I  was  lying  flat  on  my  face, 
my  desk  under  my  nose,  my  papers  scattered 
to  the  winds,  my  knitting  balls  rolling  down 
the  hill,  and  Jamie  flying  befove — what) 

Why,  old  Mrs.  Ma^^r^or's  half  blind 
Shetland  pony,  ^eltyl 

The  wh^e  village  was  tumsd  oat  by  this 
time,  for  the  children,  finding  themeol^sB  safe 
near  home,  kept  caliiag  out,  **  The  4ia» stag! 
The  tame  stag  !  " 

And,  would  you  beliefs  it,  thai  vtaj  cuuung 
beast,  Shelty,  when  ho  saw  he  had  routed  the 
enemy,  turned  deliberately  rouni  and  tiotted 
back  to  his  stable,  giving  a  snort  to  me  in 
passing,  and  kicking  up  his  heels  in  gieat  glee. 
I  am  certain  that  wicked  ^lelty  could  iaogli 
as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself,  '*  Oh,  haven't 
I  given  them  a  fright !  " 

Of  course  Jamie  was  just  as  positivs  as  the 
others  were  that  it  was  the  tsaao  stag,  and 
declared  that  his  aunty  was  killed,  gofed  to 
death;  and  certainly  there  were  some  of  her 
muoh-priaed  papers  fluttering  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  flying  through  the  villaga  Coold 
anything  be  more  certain  than  that  as  a  proof 
that  she  was  killed,  when  she  sot  such  stoie 
by  them  % 

''  Of  course  every  one  ruedied  to  the  rescue  1" 
Are  you  saying  that  to  youzselFes  f  Well,  it 
only  would  be  natural  if  you  did,  but  then  I 
think  I  told  you  the  natives  had  a  ierrorof 
the  tame  stag,  and  so,  not  one' man,  wofflan, 
or  child,  bearing  a  Highland  name,  moved  a 
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ffiBgle  step  to  the  rescue.  "  It  was  very  bad 
of  them."  Yes,  my  dears,  I  agree  with  you 
it  really  was  very  bad  of  them  indeed,  for  you 
know  it  widfffit  have  been  the  tame  stag,  and  not 
that  tricky  Shelty.  And  I  will  surprise  you 
still  further  when  I  tell  you,  that  even  after  I 
showed  mys^f  on  my  own  two  feet,  and  waved 
to  them  to  come  to  help  me  to  cany  my  desk, 
that  I  might  go  in  chase  after  my  papers,  not 
one  of  them  moved  even  then. 

They  still  believed  the  tame  stag  was  hiding 
behind  the  plane  tree,  and  not  until  they  heard 
fi^  voice,  and  understood  that  it  was  only 
Widow  Maogregor's  pony,  Shelty,  who  had 
charged  down  upon  me,  did  I  get  imy 
assistance. 

*'  And  it  was  not  the  tame  stag  after  all," 
said  Donald  Cameron.  **  Well  now,  it  was  not 
right  of  the  young  gentlemen  to  run  away, 
a&d  leave  you  all  alone  to  stop  the  pranks  of 
that  wild  Shelty  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  v^ry  wrong 
of  them,  when  it  was  not  the  tame  sta^  what- 
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Ycm  will  not  be  surprised,  I  am  sure,  when 
I  toll  you  that  1  was  very  cross,  and  gave 
nooakl  to  undemtaaui  that  it  wae  just  as  bad 
of  ium  not  to  oome  to  me  when  I  called,  for 
evury  moment  my  papers  were  fluttering  further 
«ff  fnst  recovery.  ''I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Donald,"  I  said,  ''if  it  had  been  the  tame 
4itag  yon  would  just  have  left  me  to  be 
killed  by  it.  I  always  Uiought  the  High- 
landers were  brave,  but  1  don't  think  so  now." 
Only,  you  know,  that  was  just  because  I  was 
wiy  cross,  for  I  do  think  they  are  brave ;  and 
it  was  more  because  of  the  feeling  that  it 
would  be  murder  to  kill  a  tame  animal  that 
they  would  not  lift  their  hand  against  it. 

Donald  did  not  like  being  scolded,  for  he 
and  I  were  rather  good  friends;  so  he  said, 
while  his  dark  eyes  flashed,  "  If  it  had  been 
a  great  stag,  a  clean  royal,  I'd  have  grappled 
it  single-handed  to  save  you,  but  the  tame  stag, 
you  know — " 

"Never  mind,  Donald,"  I  said,  a  little 
ashamed  of  myself,  '*but  oh,  do  try  to  And 
my  papers."  And,  to  show  you  that  Donald 
did  not  want  for  courage,  when  it  was  found 
that  a  particular  sheet  had  fluttered  out  into 
the  loch,  he  flung  off  his  coat  and  swam  in  for 
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^  it.  Now,  wasn't  that  heaping  coals  of  Are  on 
my  head  for  doubting  his  courage  ? 

For  ever  so  many  days  we  heard  no  more 
of  the  tame  stag ;  even  the  boys  had  laid  aside 
their  crossbows,  and  had  gone  back  to  their 
fishing-rods  once  more,  saying  that  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  tame  stag  at  all,  that  it  was 
just  another  fairy  story,  or  a  hoax. 

But  one  day  the  gentleman  who  had  rented 
the  shooting  lodge  came  past  with  his  friend, 
and  took  away  Donald  Cameron  and  another 
man,  by  name  Mactavish,  with  them  to  shoot 
grouse ;  and  that  same  evening  the  tame  stag 
was  brought  into  the  village  of  Glen  Ducan 
strapped  across  the  back  of  Widow  Macgregor's 
pony,  Shelty,  shot  dead  through  the  neck. 

There  was  a  general  rejoicing  all  round  that 
the  horrid  beast  was  now  dead,  and  every  one 
felt  that  they  might  go  now  where  they  pleased 
without  being  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  dread. 
It  was  the  strange  gentleman  who  was  on  a 
visit  at  the  lod^e  who  had  done  the  dead ;  and 
we  looked  upon  him  not  only  as  a  hero,  but  as 
a  public  benefactor,  the  one  to  talk  the  highest 
in  his  praise  being  Donald  Cameoron.  But 
when  the  novelty  wore  off,  then  the  poor  man 
was  talked  of,  first  under  their  breath,  and  then 
more  openly,  as  a  tailor,  for  shooting  a  tama 
stag — and  that  in  a  tone  of  much  scocn  and 
contempt. 

It  seemed  that  when  the  two  gentleman  and 
their  henchmen  were  walking  slowly  aloD|^, 
watching  for  a  good  opportunity  to  shoot  ^ome 
grouse,  they  spied  three  or  four  hinds  and  a 
stag  close  to  the  loch — ^indeed  the  stag  was 
standing  in  the  water  apparently  cooling  his 
feet ;  but  when  the  sportsmen  came  in  sight, 
instead  of  running  away,  the  stag  stood  still, 
and  then,  after  taking  a  good  look  at  them, 
he  deliberately  walked  away  towards  them,  as  if 
anxious  to  see  what  they  were  like  on  a  closer 
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Well,  said  tl^e  stranger  gentleman,  "I 
never  heard  of  such  a  friendly  stag;  he  is  coming 
up  to  be  shot.     Is  he  blind,  do  you  think  f  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  him,"  said  the  other  gentle- 
man, ''this  is  the  tame  stag.  What  is  to  be 
done,  Donald,  he  is  coming  this  way  ?  " 

"Kill  him,"  said  Donald,  "it  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 
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"1  don't  want  to  kill  a  tame  stag;  take 
my  rifle  and  kill  him  yourself." 

"  I  oonld  not  kill  the  tame  stag  for  ever  so 
mnch  money/'  said  Donald. 

''  Then  do  you  shoot  him,  Mactavish." 
"  But  I  cannot  shoot  with  any  but  my  own 
guns,  sir,  as  you  know,  owing  to  the  strange 
sight  there  is  in  my  two  eyes — but  you  had 
better  be  quick  about  it,  sir,  for  he  is  coming 
down  sharp,  and  will  be  very  near  us  directly. 
Don't  miss  him  now,  sir,  take  time,  and  kill 
him  dead." 

''Miss  him  I  I'm  almost  certain  to  do  it, 
Mactavish,"  said  his  employer.  "You  know 
what  a  bad  shot  I  am.  I  say,  Sedgwick,  you 
had  better  take  him." 

''  All  right,"  said  his  friend,  who  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  shooting  such  a  very  fine 
animal,  and  if  he  had  any  regret  in  his  mind 
about  shooting  a  tame  beast,  he  had  really  no 
time  to  consider  the  matter ;  so  when  the  stag 
came  closer,  Mr.  Sedgwick  stood  straight  up, 
and  waited  till  the  beast  should  come  so  near 
that  he  might  be  quite  sure  of  killing  him. 
When  within  a  very  few  yards  the  stag  stood 
and  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  the  sports- 
men out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  as  this 
gave  Mr.  Sedgwick  the  desired  chance,  he  fired, 
and  the  stag  dropped. 

Both  Donald  and  Mactavish  declared  it  was 
well  done ;  but  now,  here  they  were  calling  Mr. 
Sedgwick  all  sorts  of  unsportsman-like  names, 
declaring  that  he  might  have  known,  even 
though  the  beastie's  eyes  were  very  red  and 
angry,  that  he  did  not  mean  charging,  but 
was  looking  at  the  party  in  quite  a  friendly 
way  and  out  of  mere  curiosity.  "  And  he  has 
had  the  courage  to  take  the  head  away,"  said 


Donald.  ''It  is  to  be  set  up  in  his  own 
house,  and  he  will  show  it  off  as  a  trophj 
of  the  chase ;  but  a  tame  stag — ^to  shoot  at  a 
tame  stag  is  no  chase  whatever,  to  be  sore  not; 
and  all  true  sportsmen  will  turn  away  their 
faces  from  it,  with  sorrowful  eyes  they  will, 
for  he  was  a  very  fine  beastie,  and  had  been 
brought  here  with  great  trouble,  and  might 
have  been  left  alone.  But  he  is  dead,  and  the 
tame  stag  will  trouble  us  no  more." 

Donald  did  not  say  this  in  a  tone  of  relief^ 
rather  the  reverse ;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  think  we  might  now  ge 
where  we  pleased  without  the  dread  of  beiog 
tossed  up  into  the  air  on  the  points  of  the 
great  horns,  or  trampled  under  foot.  I  am  sore 
we  had  quite  enough  worry  and  excitement 
with  that  cunning  little  monkey  of  a  ponj 
Shelty,  who  managed  to  get  out  of  his  stable 
even  when  he  was  tied  securely  up.  His  one 
eye  seemed  to  be  of  more  use  to  him  than  two 
were  in  other  animals ;  and  the  singular  thing 
was,  that  the  moment  he  was  free,  he  eune 
straight  off  to  my  seat  under  the  plane-tree, 
and  if  I  did  not  give  him  a  biscuit  at  once, 
he  would  push  his  nose  into  my  ink-bottle,  ind 
try  to  catch  my  papers  with  his  lips.  Howerer, 
I  got  rid  of  him  at  last,  not  by  having  him 
shot,  but  by  buying  a  strong  chain  to  ftetsB 
him  up  with,  and  though  I  thus  robbed  him  of 
his  liberty,  he  and  I  were  very  good  friends 
indeed,  and  many  a  biscuit  he  managed  to  get 
from  me  through  the  open  window  of  my 
parlour,  when  he  paid  his  regular  moming 
visit— -€is  Jamie  used  [to  say,  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  the  stag  could  not  have  been  as  tame 
when  he  had  earned  the  title. 
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2. 

Plack  away,  then  1  we're  not  stinted  : 

Such  a  fine  dessert  we'll  show  ! 
Gather  those  the  sun  has  tinted, 

They're  the  sweetest  far,  you  know. 
You  may  peep,  dear  little  linnet, 

Twitt'ring  on  the  topmost  spray  ; 
We  shall  leave  you  in  a  minute, 

Then  you'll  peck  and  feast  aw&y. 


3. 

What  a  basket-full  of  beauties ! 

Ev'ry  one  is  quite  a  show  ; 
Now  we've  done  our  garden  duties, 

Kate  and  Lucy  let  us  go. 
Apples  round  and  sound  we're  singing, 

Cherry  cheek' d  and  ripe  and  sweet, 
Taste  and  try,  the  future  bringing 

For  our  playmates'  meny  treat. 
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LOST    LILY. 


Btory  begins  sadly,  but 
never  mind,  we  will  try  and 
cheer  up  by  and  by. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  gentle- 
man and  lady,  named  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  liTingstone,  that  I  knew, 
lost  a  great  deal  of  their  fortune,  and  after  much 
consideration  as  to  what  they  should  do,  they 
decided  that  they  would  go  and  live  in  France, 
thinking  that  they  could  perhaps  live  there  more 
cheaply  than  inEngland^not  in  Paris,  which  is  a 
large  city,  like  London,  but  away  in  the  country 
far  from  any  town.  So  they  took  a  long,  long 
journey  to  the  south  of  France,  where  there 
were  large  green  fields,  and  flocks  of  sheep 
feeding  on  the  nice  short  grass,  and  drinking 
at  the  bright  little  streams  that  trickle  down 
from  the  beautiful  blue  moimtains  in  the 
distance. 

They  took  a  very  pretty  little  cottage  on 
the  edge  of  a  wood  filled  with  tall  slim  trees. 
There  were  pretty  muslin  curtains  in  the 
lattice  windows,  and  shining  boards  with  no 
carpets  (only  a  rug  here  and  there) — very 
slippery  they  were  to  walk  on  too,  but  alto- 
}^ether  it  was  a  very  pretty  little  French 
cottage. 

There  they  lived,  this  lady  and  gentleman, 
and  one  little  baby  girl,  and  one  little  French 
maid  to  wait  upon  them,  and  one  little  pussy-cat ; 
a  very  handsome  cat  with  long  soft  hair,  such 
a  cat  as  is  often  seen  in  France,  and  it  was  the 
;;reat  amusement  of  the  little  baby  girl.  The 
two  young  things  rolled  about  together  on  the 
Iloor,  and  the  only  word  in  little  Lily's  language 
was  ''puss."  Some  people  say  that  dogs  are 
affectionate  but  cats  are  not.  They  never 
were  cats,  and  what  is  more  they  probably 
never  took  any  pains  to  win  the  love  of  a  cat, 
and  having  done  nothing  to  win  its  affection 
ire  astonished  to  find  the  cat  does  not  care 
about  them  I 
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But  however  that  may  be,  thts  baby  and 
cat  were  certainly  very  fond  of  one  another, 
and  the  lady  was  very  fond  of  her  husband 
and  her  child,  and  even  of  the  cat,  and  was 
quite  happy  in  having  them  with  her,  but  the 
gentleman  was  miserable.  He  could  not  forget 
that  he  had  possessed  a  beautiful  house  in  his 
own  country,  and  carriages,  and  horses,  and 
servants,  and  many  friends,  and  many  luxuries ; 
and  he  did  not  like  this  little  French  cottage 
by  the  side  of  a  wood  with  tall  slim  trees  at 
all,  and  he  was  continually  thinking  of  England 
and  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed  there,  and 
wishing  to  go  back  to  it.  He  had  always  had 
rather  delicate  health,  and  now  with  grief  and 
fretting  he  became  quite  ill,  and  then  worse 
and  worse,  till  at  last,  before  they  had  been 
in  France  six  months,  he  died.  Was  not  this 
dreadful,  my  dears  t  This  lady  and  her  little 
girl  left  without  a  husband  and  a  father !  Mrs. 
Livingstone  was  so  grieved  that  she  nearly 
died  also.  But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of 
another  dreadful  thing  that  happened  not  very 
long  after. 

Little  Lily  was  about  two  years^  old  and 
could  run  about  very  well,  but  she  was  not 
forward  in  talking,  and  the  name  of  her  dear 
puss  was,  even  now,  the  thing  she  could  say 
the  best.  Mrs.  livingstone  was  still  so  sad 
that  Bbe  used  to  sit  in  her  bed-room  and  think 
of  her  dear  husband  and  cry  nearly  half  the 
day,  leaving  the  care  of  the  little  girl  to 
Babette,  the  maid. 

But  unludkily  one  day  Babette  was  very 
busy,  and  left  the  child  and  the  cat  playing 
together  near  the  door  of  the  cottage  quite 
alone. 

After  a  time  Miss  Lily  got  tired  even  of 
playing  with  the  beloved  pussy-cat.  It  was 
sweet  spring-time,  and  she  thought  she  should 
like  to  go  out  in  the  wood  full  of  lovely  wild 
flowers.     No  thought  of  danger  oecurred  to  the 
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infant  mind.  She  invited  her  friend  the  cat 
to  go  with  her,  but  the  cat  knew  better  and 
stayed  at  home,  bo  Lily  started  on  her  travels 
alone. 

She  was  delighted.  The  flowers  smelt 
sweetly,  the  birds  sang  gaily,  and  when  she 
got  to  the  end  of  the  wood  she  toddled  out 
into  the  fields,  and  looked  at  the  mountains 
and  the  blue  sky  and  white  clouds ;  then  she 
sat  down  on  the  grass  and  began  to  eat  a  large 
piece  of  cake  which  unluckily  she  had  in  her 
hand, — we  say  unluckily,  because  had  she  not 
had  the  cake^  hunger  would  probably  soon  have 
induced  her  to  turn  round  very  soon,  and  then 
no  doubt  she  would  have  found  her  way  home  ; 
but  as  it  was  she  wandered  on  and  on,  sitting 
down  when  she  was  tired,  till  at  last,  at  the  end 
of  two  hours,  she  had,  as  you  may  suppose,  lost 
her  way  completely,  and  beginning  to  feel 
lonely  and  frightened  could  only  lie  down  and 
cry.     What  will  become  of  her ) 

There  we  must  leave  her,  and  go  back  to  the 
pretty  cottage  in  the  wood.  About  an  hour 
after  she  was  gone,  Babette  began  to  think  of 
her  and  wonder  why  she  did  not  hear  the 
pretty  childish  laughter.  She  therefore  looked 
into  the  room  where  she  had  left  her.  No  Lily 
— ^the  cat  looked  knowing,  but  had  nothing  to 
say.  Then  Babette  went  all  over  the  cottage, 
into  the  girden  and  into  the  wood,  then  into 
the  fields — still  no  sign  of  little  Lily — Where 
was  she  %  By  that  time  it  was  more  than  two 
hours  and  a  half  since  she  had  seen  her  last, 
and  she  began  to  be  very  frightened.  She  ran 
back  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her  to  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  and  with  many  tears  of  bitter 
repentance  told  her  all  about  it. 

You  may  fancy  the  poor  mother's  anguish. 
It  was  of  no  use  reproaching  Babette,  she  had 
been  much  to  blame  in  forgetting  the  child, 
but  it  was  done,  and  now  all  that  remained 
was  to  take  ev^ry  means  to  find  her.  But  in 
vain  they  sought  in  every  direction,  in  vain 
they  inquired  at  all  the  few  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  all  the  chance  passengers  they 
could  meet.  In  vain  people  were  sent  about 
far  and  near.  Day  after  day  was  spent  in  the 
search,  and  all  was  useless.  Poor  Mrs.  Living- 
stone I  Only  a  few  months  since  her  dear  hus- 
band died,  and  now  her  beloved  baby,  her  little 
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treasure,  the  darling  of  her  sad  heart,  her  only 
consolation,  was  torn  from  her  arms  I  She  did 
not  go  mad,  as  some  almost  expected  she  would. 
She  remained  there,  in  the  pretty  cottage,  still 
hoping,  hoping  that  some  day  tidings  would  be 
brought  to  her;  and  so  she  spent  her  time, 
looking  at  the  little  one's  clothes  and  at  her 
playthings,  and  crying  over  the  kitten,  grown 
into  a  fine  cat,  which  had  been  the  baby's 
favourite. 

Oh !  my  dears,  just  fancy  if  one  of  you  were 
lost,  and  could  not  be  found,  what  would  your 
poor  initTnTna.  feel  t  I  Cannot  bear  to  think  of 
it  I  There  she  remained,  she  never  ceased  to 
think  of  the  lovely  baby  who  had  toddled 
away  into  the  wood  and  never  come  back 
again. 

Continually  people  used  to  come  to  her  and 
say,  "  I  know  where  your  child  is,  give  me 
some  money  and  I  will  bridg  her  to  you ; "  but 
when  she  had  giv^a  the  money  she  saw  no 
more   of    them.     Then  would  come    another, 
^'  My  lady,  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  found 
a  little  girl  in  the  woods,  and  if  you  pay  him 
he  will  give  her  back  to  you."     But  when  the 
little  girl  was  brought,  she  was  much  older  than 
poor  little  lily,  and  not  at  all  like  her.    And 
so  the  poor  mother  was  disappointed  day  after 
day,  and  grew  sadder  and  sadder,  but  still  she 
hoped  on.   The  good  Qod  gave  her  that  comfort, 
or  she  would  have  died.     Every  morning  she 
said  to  herself,   "  Perhaps  to-day  she  will  be 
restored  to  me."     She  always  felt  quite  sure 
that  the  child  was  not  dead,  but  only  carried 
away  by  some  one — and  indeed  had  she  been 
dead,  the   poor  little   baby  body   must  have 
been  found  somewhere  while  they  were  making 
such  researches.     And  so  for  three  whole  years 
she  lived  on, — the  trees  in  the  wood  grew  higher, 
and  year  after  year  the  flowers  covered  the 
fields  in  the  spring,  and  more  gorgeous  ones 
flourished  in  the  sunmier  months,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  ripe  fruits  were  ready  to  be  eaten. 
At  last  the  third  summer  was  shining  in  the 
sky    and    glowing   on    the    earth.     The  sun 
was  so   hot   that  all   nature  was  exhausted, 
animals  lay  panting  with  their  mouths  open, 
the  green  fields  were  yellow,  and  the  pretty 
rivulets  were  dried  up.      Mrs.  Livingstone  sat 
in  her  cottage,  in  the  shade,  thinking  of  her 
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lest  child,  ooonting  the  days  sinoe  her  disap 
pearance,  and  reckoning  the  height  to  which 
she  might  have  grown,  and  wondering  how 
much  she  was  altered  in  the  time. 

So  she  sat  thinking,  when  she  heard  ligbt 
feet  come  pattering  along  the  garden  walk,  and 
looking  up  she  saw  a  heautiful  little  girl  about 
six  jears  old,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  shep- 
herdess of  the  mountains.  She  had  a  little 
mantle  of  sheepskin  on  her  shoulders  and  a 
crook  in  her  hand.  She  came  up  to  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  and  in  a  sweet  voice  said,  in  the 
p(Uois  of  the  country — that  is,  the  sort  of 
French  they  speak  in  those  parts — "  Oh ! 
madame,  will  you  for  pity's  sake  give  me  a 
drink  of  water?  I  am  so  thirsty."  3irs. 
Livingstone  rose  directly,  and  entering  the 
cottage,  beckoned  the  child  to  follow  her,  and 
gave  her  a  bowl  of  milk.  As  she  drank,  the 
lady  looked  at  her.  She  was  sunburnt,  quite 
brown  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yet  beautiful, 
with  lovely  long  golden  hair.  The  poor  lady 
said  to  herself,  *'  She  does  not  look  like  a  child 
of  the  country.  Oh  !  just  such  a  one  would 
my  Lily  be,  the  same  age,  the  same  golden 
hair.  I  could  take  her  to  my  heart  and  love 
her  as  my  own.'* 

As  the  lady  thought  this,  the  child  finished 
her  milk  and  began  to  look  about  her  with 
eager  curiosity.  She  made  little  remarks  in 
her  country  French,  seeming  delighted  with 
the  novelty  of  all  she  saw,  when  suddenly  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  cat  sitting  comfortably  there 
in  her  long  silky  coat,  and  purring  a  welcome 
to  the  stranger.  The  child  gave  a  little  start, 
threw  down  her  crook,  and  said,  in  quite  a 
different  voice,  "  Ah  !  puss,  pussy,  pussy !  " 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  mother.  Her 
heart  cried  "My  child,"  but  why? — because 
the  child  with  golden  hair  had  said  "  puss  "  in 
an  English  voice.  She  might  have  learnt  it 
anywhere.  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Livingstone's 
heart  had  said  "My  child,"  and  her  reason 
seemed  to  respond  to  the  cry.  She  seized  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  began  to  question  it, 
trying  as  well  as  she  could  to  understand  its 
language.  With  some  difficulty  she  made  out 
that  the  little  one  lived  with  a  shepherd  and 
his  wife  who  had  only  just  come  down  from 
the  mountains.     Everywhere  the  streams  were 
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dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  they 
had  travelled  on  day  by  day  seeking  a  moiater 
climate.  Her  name  was  Marguerite,  her 
father's  name  was  Brossard,  Louis  Brossard ; 
she  could  not  remember  any  other  time  or 
manner  of  living — but  yes,  she  could  remember 
the  cat  and  that  she  called  it  puss. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  was  in  a  state  of  such  ex- 
citement that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  did. 
She  threw  on  a  cloak,  took  an  umbrella  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  taking 
the  child  by  the  hand,  bade  her  lead  the  way 
to  the  dwelling  of  her  pcu-ents. 

When  they  got  outside  the  wood  there  were 
the  lambs  of  which  the  child  had  been  in 
charge,  and  then  a  little  further  on  a  kind  of 
tent,  in  which  were  a  couple  of  very  clean  and 
tidy  peasants  watching  a  flock  of  sheep  scat- 
tered around. 

Mrs.  Livingstone,  in  a  voice  scarcely  intel- 
ligible from  emotion,  began  to  question  them, 
"  Was  this  their  child  ?  "  They  also  spoke  the 
country  French,  but  she  made  out  at  once  that 
she  was  not.  How  her  heart  bounded  with 
joy  !  Then  it  must  be  her  own  little  Lily,  and 
as  she  with  great  difficulty  understood  the 
whole  story,  more  and  more  sure  did  she  feel 
of  her  happiness. 

These  peasants  came  from  a  distance,  from 
the  south,  but  led  generally  a  wandering  life. 
About  three  years  ago  they  had  been  passing 
through  this  same  district,  when,  not  very  far 
from  the  plot  on  whiclftheir  tent  now  stood,  they 
found  a  little  child  lying  on  the  grass  asleep 
or  dead.  It  was  evening,  they  took  the  poor 
little  thing  with  them,  gave  it  food  and  shelter, 
and  soon  restored  it  to  life.  They  had  lately 
lost  a  child  of  their  own  of  just  the  same  age, 
and  said  to  themselves  that  Heaven  had  sent 
this  one  to  supply  its  place.  They  continued 
their  journey  the  next  morning,  as  they  were 
bound  to  have  their  flocks  and  herds  at  a  given 
place  on  a  certain  day,  and  took  the  little  one 
with  themj  hearing  nothing  of  the  inquiries 
that  were  being  made,  speaking  to  no  one,  and 
indeed  if  spoken  to  not  understanding  what  was 
said. 

They  brought  the  child  up  to  help  them  in. 
tending  their  flocks,  and  never  thought  about 
looking  for  her  parents ;  but  the  woman  had 
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always  caiefull;  kept  th«  child's  clothes,  and 
DOW  produced  them,  with  all  the  marks  upon 
them,  and  the  poor  mother  knew  that  this  was 
indeed  her  lost  Lily  restored  to  her  by  almost 
a  miracle. 


She  rewarded  to  li«r  utmost  tiw  good  man 
and  woman  who  had  restored  her  diild-to  life 
and  taken  care  of  her  for  three  Itmg  jmie,  and 
was  always  kind  to  cats,  as  a  cat  had  bean  the 
^neans  of  recognioing  her  Lily.         A.£.£. 


HOW   A-DA   PLEAS-ED   GEAND-MAM-MA. 

FOR  VE-RY  LTT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 

DA   was  ten  years  old;    she   was  a  strong, 

health-y  lit-tle  girl,  and  she  lik-ed  rid-ing, 

and  all  florts  of  out-door  amuse-ments  much 

bet-ter  than  do-ing  les-sons.     Per-haps  this 

is  not  to  be  won-der-ed  at,  for  A-da's  home 

was  in  the  coun-try,  and  she  had  a  po-ny  of  her  own,  a 

lit-tle  gar-den  of  her  own,  and  a  num-ber  of  pets  that  all 

liv-ed  out  of  doors.     She  had  three  bro-thers  but  no 

sis-ter :  so  A-da  used  to  be  ve-ry  dis-con-tent-ed  when  her 

go-vem-ess  caU^^ed  her  in  to  mu-sic,  or  any  either  leeaon, 

on  a  fine  morft-ing  when  she  wish-ed  to  be  out  flf  doois 

with  her  broibers. 

How-ev-er,  the  re-gu-lar  hours  of  les-sons  had  to  be 
at-tend-ed  to  whe-ther  the  lit-tle  girl  lik-ed  it  or  not. 
But  A-da  ve-ry  of-ten  used  to  miss  the  hour's  prac-tis-ing 
by  her-self  that  Miss  Be-van  liked  her  to  have  during 
the  day.  She  had  quite  a  ta-lent  for  mu-sic,  and  if  she 
had  prao-tis-ed  pro-per-ly  ehe  would  have  play-ed  ^e-rj 
well  for  a  child  of  her  age. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that  A-da's  grand-mam-ma  li¥-ed 
in  her  son's  house,  which  was  A-da's  tome,  you  iknoir, 
and  A-da's  grand-mam-ma,  al-though  not  ave-Ty  old  4ady, 


HO\V    ADA    PI^EASED    GRANDMAMMA 


Soto  Ada  Pleased  Orandmamma. 


was  a  sad  in-va-lid,  and  was  sel-dom  a-ble  to  get  oflf  the 
so-fa.  Be-fore  she  be-came  so  ill  she  had  been  a  great 
mu-si-cian,  and  she  was  still  ve-ry  fond  of  mu-sic,  and 
most  anx-ious  that  her  lit-tle  grand-daugh-ter  should  play 
well  on  the  pi-an-o. 

E-ven  when  she  felt  ve-ry  weak  and  ill,  soft  mu-sic 
seem-ed  to  soothe  and  com-fort  her ;  and  one  warm  day 
in  au-tumn  when  she  was  ly-ing  near  the  o-pen  win-dow, 
she  said:  "A-da,  darl-ing,  you  some-times  play  ve-iy 
nice-ly ;  how  I  wish  you  would  prac-tise  more.  It  would 
please  me  so  much  if  you  could  play  me  *  We-ber's  last 
Waltz,'  and  play  it  cor-rect-ly  and  with  ex-pres-sion." 

A-da  de-ter-min-ed  she  would  try  to  please  dear  grand- 
mam-ma,  so  the  ve-ry  next  mom-ing  she  ask-ed  Miss 
Be-van  to  give  her  "  We-ber's  last  Waltz  "  to  learn :  she 
set  to  work  and  prac-tis-ed  hard  at  the  school-room  pi-an-o 
— ^which  was  a  long  way  off  from  grand-mam-ma's  room, 
so  that  she  could  not  be  dis-turb-ed  by  it — and  one  day, 
,  when  grand-mam-ma  was  a-gain  ly-ing  by  the  win-dow, 
watch-ing  the  dead  leaves  fly-ing  o-ver  the  lawn,  A-da  sat 
down  to  the  pi-an-aand  play-ed  "We-ber's  last  Waltz"  so 
cor-rect-ly  and  with  so  much  feel-ing,  that  the  tears  were 
in  grand-mam-ma's  eyes  as  she  tum-ed,  sur-pris-ed  and 
pleas-ed,  to  thank  her  lit-tle  grand-child. 

From  that  time  A-da  real-ly  work-ed  hard  at  her  mu-sic  ; 
scales,  ex-er-ci-ses,  and  all ;  and  dur-ing  the  rest  of  her 
dear  grand-mam-ma's  life  she  sooth-ed  and  cheer-ed  many 
hours  of  pain  and  wear-i-ness  by  her  mu-sic. 
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SIMPLE    ^W"OEK    FOB    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


By  Mbs.  GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


ELBOW  OR  SHOULDER  CUSHION. 

Malericds. — Crimson  and  white,  and  Mack  and 
yellow  Berlin  wool,  wooden  pins  No,  9. 

AST  on  with  each  colour  20  stitches, 
and  knit  the  stripes  21  inches  long 
in  plain  garter  stitch. 

Work  on  each  side  of  the 
crimson  stripes  a  row  of  double  crochet  in 
black  wool,  and  on  the  white  stripes  work 
three  rows  of  looped  crochet  in  three  shades  of 
erimson,  making  the  darkest  shade  the  out- 
side row.  The  looped  crochet  jou  work  as 
follows : — 

1  double  crochet,  on  the  first  loop  on  the 
side  *  4  chain,  keep  this  chain  to  the  front  of 
the  work,  1  double  crochet  on  the  next  loop, 
repeat  from  *  and  fasten  off  at  the  end  of  the 
row. 

The  stripes  are  then  joined  together  with 
a  double  crochet  of  yellow.  The  white  stripe 
is  embroidered  with  a  spray  of  rosebuds,  or 
any  flower  you  like  better. 

The  stripes  are  joined  together  something 
like  a  staircase,  by  which  means  they  fall  on 
the  cushion  in  a  slanting  direction  thus  : — 

Take  the  1st  stripe,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table, 
then  take  the  2nd  stripe,  measure  the  exact 
width  of  the  white  stripe  on  the  1st  crimson, 
and  join  it  from  that  mark,  making  the  stripe 
so  much  higher  at  the  top  than  the  first.  Then 
take  the  2nd  crimson,  measure  the  width  of  it 
on  the  white  stripe  already  joined,  and  chain 
stitch  it  up  from  that  place.  Then  take  the 
white  stripe  and  join  in  the  same  manner. 
You  now  turn  the  end  of  the  first  stripe  round, 
and  sew  the  piece  left  at  the  side  of  this  stripe 
to  the  end  of  the  white  stripe,  puckering  it  in 
at  the  comer.  Then  pucker  up  the  white 
stripe,  and  sew  it  to  the  3rd  stripe,  and  the 
3rd  to  the  4th,  and  then  the  1st  to  the  4th. 
WJien  you  have  laid  it  over  the  cushion  join  up 
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the  other  end  as  the  other,  and  crochet  down 
the  side,  draw  the  ends  quite  up,  and  add  a 
bow  of  ribbon  at  each  end,  and  cord  to  hang 
the  cushion. 

PRETTY  SCARF  OR  VTCTORINE  FOR 

NECK. 

Materials, — Blue  and  white  Shetland,  or  other 
fine  wool,  two  wooden  pins  No.  9. 

This  scarf  is  knitted  in  one  long  length,  and 
should  be  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long. 
Cast  on  with  the  coloured  wool  a  chain  of 
crochet  to  make  this  length,  using  a  needle  the 
same  thickness  as  the  pins,  pick  up  the  stitches, 
and  knit  42  rows  of  blue,  and  40  of  white; 
repeat  once  more,  cast  off  and  join  up  the  work 
with  blue  or  any  other  colour  chosen.  Now 
make  some  little  rosettes  over  a  piece  of  card- 
board three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  tie  them 
tight  in  the  centre,  and  leave  a  long  end  to 
each  one.  Fold  the  knitting  so  that  half  of 
each  blue  stripe  forms  the  outside  edges  of  the 
scarf,  then  with  a  rug  needle  sew  on  the  tufts 
at  equal  distances,  finish  with  tassels  of  blue 
and  white,  and  two  buttons  and  cord  to  fasten 
at  the  neck. 

CROCHET  NIGHT  CAP. 
Materiais, — Knitting  cotton,  bone  hook  No.  4. 

Cast  on  54  chain  for  head  band,  and  work  a 
row  of  treble,  break  off  the  thread  at  the  end  of 
all  the  rows. 

2nd  row  :  3  chain,  miss  3,  1  long,  3  chain, 
1  long,  repeat  to  end. 

3rd  row :  3  chain,  3  long,  the  first  of  these 
stitches  to  be  put  into  the  loop  before  the 
1  long  of  the  previous  row,  the  2nd  into  the 
long  stitch,  and  the  3rd  into  the  one  next. 
3  chain,  1  long,  3  chain,  repeat. 

4th  row  :  3  chain,  5  long'over  the  3  long  of 
previous  row,  3  chain,  1  long,  3  chain,  repeat. 


Simple  Work  for  Little  People. 


5th  row :  3  chain,  3  long  over  the  5  long  of 
previous  row,  3  chain,  3  long,  3  chain,  repeat. 

6th  row  :  3  chain,  1  long,  3  chain,  5  long, 
3  chain. 

7th_]  row :  3  chain,  3  long,  3  chain,  3  long, 
repeat. 

8th  row:  3  chain,  5  long,  3  chain,  1  long, 
repeat  to  desired  width ;  about  24  rows  should 
do. 

For  the  crown  work  lengthwise,  beginning 
with  23  chain  and  increasing  1  in  every  row 
at  the  top,  and  only  until  you  have  27  chain, 
then  decrease  in  the  same  way  till  you  have  on 
23.  Then  crochet  the  crown  into  the  head 
band,  and  add  to  the  edge  a  double  scallop  of 
5  chain,  and  one  double  crochet  into  the  3rd 
stitch.  Make  a  border  of  this  round  the  face 
and  on  2  rows  back  for  edge.  Draw  up  the 
back,  and  tie  with  crochet  strings  of  chain 
stitch.  For  strings  cast  on  sufficient  to  make 
a  diamond  to  match  the  cap.  The  crown  is  to 
be  worked  diamond  pattern  also. 

If  a  plain  close  cap  is  desired,  this  can  be 
done  by  either  long  stitch  or  by  double  crochet. 
If  an  under  cap  for  bonnet  is  wanted,  work  it 
without  any  bordering,  in  wool,  coloured  cotton, 
or  silk. 

FLORA  MACDONALD  HOOD. 

McUerials, — 1  oz,  of  colowred  i-thread  German 
wool,  \\  0Z8,  of  iohite,  2  skeins  of  black,  and 
2  skeins  of  maize  each,   2  crochet  needles  Nos. 

6  and  9. 

This  pretty  hood  is  useful  for  going  to 
evening  parties,  ^. 

Make  a  chain  of  4  stitches.  1st  row :  1  long 
into  the  4th  loop  from  the  needle,  3  chain,  2 
long  into  same  loop. 

2nd  row :  Turn ;  make  3  chain,  1  long  into 
first  loop,  taking  both  the  loops,  3  chain,  2  long 
into  same  loop,  1  double  crochet  into  the  1st 
of  the  3  chain  in  last  row,  2  long  into  the  last 
loop,  3  chain,  2  long  into  the  same  loop. 

3rd  row :  Turn ;  3  chain,  1  long  into  first 
loop,  3  chain,  2  long  into  same  loop,  1  double 
crochet  into  the  Ist  chain  of  previous  row, 


work  into  the  next  stitch  of  double  crochet 
taking  both  loops,  2  long  stitches,  3  chain, 
2  double  crochet,  2  long  into  same  loop,  1  doable 
crochet  into  the  1st  of  the  3  chain,  2  long  into 
the  last,  3  chain,  2  long  into  same  loop. 

Repeat  the  3rd  row  till  18  are  done,  theo 
work  6  rows  without  increasing  at  the  ends. 
Fold  the  ends  together  and  sew  up  about  an 
inch,  gather  the  remainder^up  for  the  crown, 
and  add  a  bow  of  ribbon  with  ends  to  it.  Bun 
a  thread  of  wool  round  the  remainder  of  the 
crochet,  to  draw  it  into  shape.  Work  enough 
crochet  or  crochet  k  tricoter  about  9  inches 
wide,  to  go  all  round  tho  hood,  spotting  it  first 
to  imitate  ermine  with  the  black  and  matn. 
Put  it  on  easily,  and  add  a  little  stuffing  to 
make  it  round,  and  two  strings  to  match  the 
coloured  wool. 

VERY  SIMPLE  NECKTIE  FOR  THB 
VERY  LITTLE  ONES  TO  WORK. 

Materials. — White,  and  2  shades  qf  colowei, 
Berlin  wool^  bone  crochel-needle. 

Make  a  chain  the  desired  length  with  \^ut0, 
and   then   work    1  long  into  the  3rd  stiUih, 

1  chain,  miss  1,  3  long  into  each  of  the  follow* 
ing  loops,  1  chain,  miss  1,  3  long,  repeat,  finish 
o£E  with  1  chain  1  long  at  end  of  row.  finak 
ofE  the  thread  and  join  on  the  lightest  of  the 

2  shades. 
2nd  row :  Work  5  chain,  1  long,  4  chain,  1  long, 

all  into  the  space  between  the  3  longs,  I  diain. 
Then  1  long,  4  chain,  1  long  into  next  space, 
and  repeat  working  round  and  loimd  b«th 
sides  of  the  wiiite,  work  twice  into  the  spMt 
at  the  comers  and  fasten  oS  neatly. 

3rd  row :  Tie  on  the  dariceet  shade,  and  woric 
7  chain,  then  2  long,  5  chain,  and  2  long  into 
the  space  made  by  the  4  chain  of  pKevioQa  low, 
1  chain.  Then  2  long,  5  chain,  and  2  long* into 
the  next  space,  continue  all  round,  woiftuif 
three  times  into  the  endsi  If  it  looka  too  foU 
then  twice  will  do.  A  very  pretty  nsROV 
ribbon,  for  the  neck,  can  be  made  for  Chiuiiaw 
trees  by  working  the  Ist  row  and  the  Itft 
alone  j  and  is  much  prized  by  countiy  children- 
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JUDY,    OE    LiaHT    BLUB. 


GEAFTEK  111. 

^TJDY,  my  darliog,  I  think  I 
wouldn't  play  any  more  just 
now." 

"  Jaliet,  my  dear,  pray  shut 
op  the  piano  for  thia  morning-" 

"  Judy,  Judy,  little  tease,  da  etcp  tliat  noiee, 
Tm  qnite  sick  of  tha  tune." 

&ith  were  the  remarks  addressed  to  Juliet 
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by  mother,  governess,  and  sister,  on  the  morning 
of  a  November  day  some  three  weeks  after  that 
on  which  we  firat  made  her  acquaintance.     I 

regret  to  Bay  £he  paid  littlo  or  no  attention  to 
one  or  the  other ;  there  at  the  piano  she  had 
been  Eeated  ever  since  breakfast  almost,  picking 
out  with  one  finger,  and  by  ear,  what  she  called 
her  father's  "  battle  tune,"  the  "  Booneta  of 
Blue." 

"  If    even    you  had  the  mnsio  it  would  bo. 


Judy^  or  Light  Blue. 


better,"  said  Emmeline,  "  but  really,  only  with 
one  finger,  and  occasionally  a  wrong  note,  it  is 
unbearable.  I  shall  be  quite  glad  when  the 
election  is  over." 

"  So  shall  I,  if  papa  is  safe,"  replied  Judy ; 
"but  till  then,  of  course,  I'm  anxious  and 
excited." 

"  Unfortunately  you  don't  always  show  your 
anxiety  and  excitement  in  a  suitable  way," 
said  Emmeline ;  "  that  day,  for  instance, 
when " 

''  Emmeline  !  be  quiet ! "  and  Judy's  cheeks 
flushed  scarlet  as  she  jumped  up. 

She  was  too  much  of  a  spoilt  child  to  have 
been  scolded  much,  or  taken  to  task  for  her 
canvassing  exploit ;  but  still  she  had  been  sent 
to  bed  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  that 
night ;  and  half  an  hour's  less  time  to  read 
Hans  Andersen,  or  play  draughts,  is  no  laughing 
matter.  And  then  Emmeline  would  say  that 
if  she  had  minded  Aer,  she  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  town  at  all,  and  if  she  was  her  child, 
she  should  be  well  punished  for  disobedience. 
Marvellously  disagreeable  things  would  have 
happened  to  her  if  she  had  been  Emmeline's 
child,  Judy  thought,  and  she  always  made  a 
point  of  retorting  that  "thank  goodness  she 
loasnH,  and  so  it  didn't  matter." 

But  the  subject  on  which  she  was  sore  was 
that  of  her  ride  home  with  Mr.  Holland.  She 
felt  very  much  ashamed  of  it,  for  every  one 
joked  and  teased  her  about  it.  The  Tory 
candidate  whom  she  had  before  so  abused  for 
his  audacity  in  daring  to  oppose  her  father ;  to 
whom  she  had  declared  she  would  not  speak  if 
he  should  ever  come  to  dine  with  her  parents ; 
for  whom  she  had  begged  and  entreated  every- 
body not  to  vote — that  she  should  have  driven 
four  miles  with  him,  talked  confidentially  to 
him,  told  him  she  liked  him  I  Ko,  it  was  too 
mortifying,  and  I  am  afraid  she  quite  forgot 
her  promise  about  taking  the  umbrella  and 
dog-cart  into  consideration,  and  forgiving  him 
his  political  creed.  At  any  rate  she  did  not 
like  talking  about  her  adventure  at  all,  and  to 
mention  it  was  to  challenge  her  displeasure. 
So  on  the  present  occasion,  Emmeline,  who  was 
really  very  fond  of  her  little  sister,  but  found 
her  rather  troublesome  at  times,  forbore  to 
finish  her  remark,  and  merely  suggested  that, 
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as  Judy  had  once  left  off  playing,  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  begin  again,  adding  moreover,  that  it 
was  high  time  to  go  and  dress.  This  was 
enough  for  Judy, — up  stairs  she  flew,  leaving 
piano  and  door  open,  never  heeding  Miss 
Dawson's  injunction  not  to  let  her  spirits  ran 
away  with  her,  but  running  at  full  speed,  as 
was  her  wont. 

It  was  the  day  for  the  nomination  of  the 
borough  members,  a  day  always  of  much  ex- 
citement to  all  parties,  but  more  especially  so 
this  year  when  such  a  tough  contest  was  ex- 
pected. The  show  of  hands  would  be  taken 
in  the  market-place  of  Seabrooke,  and  the 
windows  overlooking  it  were  always  thronged 
with  spectators  eager  to  know  the  result. 
One  of  these  windows,  which  also  possessed  a 
balcony,  was  usually  occupied  by  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton.  The  owner  of  the  house  was  the  principal 
doctor  of  Seabrooke,  a  devoted  adherent  of  her 
husband's,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
town. 

"  Am  I  blue  enough  t ''  inquired  Judy 
anxiously,  as  she  came  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Emmeline  was  reading  quietly  while  she 
waited  for  her  mother,  her  calmness  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  eager  excitement 
depicted  in  every  feature  of  Judy's  face.  "Am 
I  blue  enough  1 "  The  question  was  hardly 
necessary,  considering  that,  except  a  broad  black 
sash  and  the  black  felt  of  her  hat,  there  vas 
not  a  particle  of  any  colour  btU  blue  visible  in 
the  whole  of  her  costume. 

"  Oh  yes,  you'll  do  very  nicely,"  said  Emme- 
line, looking  up;  "  nobody  could  possibly 
mistake  which  side  you  belong  to.  Now  I 
would  sit  down  and  keep  quiet  for  a  little,  if  1 
were  you." 

"Would  you?"  said  Judy  absently.  She 
was  standing  by  the  window  apparently  intent 
upon  the  barouche  and  the  black  horses  with 
blue  rosettes  on  their  harness,  which  were 
waiting  before  the  front  door.  "  I  say,  Emme- 
line, do  you  think  he'll  be  hurt  % ''  she  asked 
suddenly. 

'' Hurt,  cmd  I  who?" 
Why,  Mr.— Mr.  Holland." 
Hurt  if  he  loses  his  election  t     Yeij  prob- 
ably, I  should  say." 

"  Ko,  I  mean  by  my  wearing  all  this  blue; 
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Jtidy^  or  Light  Blue. 


because,  you  see,  I  could  wear  my  black  frock 
with  just  one  little  blue  bow  to  show  I  am  a 
Liberal,  instead." 

'*  What  odd  ideas  you  take  into  your  head 
about  hurting  people  !  And  yet  you  would  not 
stop  playing  this  morning  when  it  bothered  all 
of  us  so.  No,  of  course  he  won't  be  hurt, 
most  likely  he  won't  even  see  you." 

"Won't  he?"  said  Judy  doubtfully,  "I 
think  he  will  though,  he  said  '  when  you 
see  me  at  the  nomination,'  and  it  was  then 
I  told  him  I  couldn't  wear  purple  and  orange. 
He  said  it  didn't  matter,  but  I  don't  think  he 
expected  I  should  be  dressed  so  very  blue  as 
this.  It  looks  as  if  I  was  so  yery  much  against 
him,  and  I'm  not." 

"But,  Judy  dear!  you  were  so  anxious  to 
have  quite  a  blue  dress,  it  would  be  a  pity  not 
to  wear  it  after  all ;  I  am  sure  it  won't  break 
Mr.  Holland's  heart." 

"Break  his  heart — no — "  said  Judy,  but 
presently  she  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  came  back,  a  little  subdued,  but  her 
face  happy  and  contented,  in  a  black  serge 
dress  with  a  small  blue  rosette  pinned  on  to 
her  jacket. 

"Nice  of  the  child,  after  all,"  thought 
Emmeline,  as  they  followed  their  mother 
down  stairs. 

The  first  part  of  the  drive  seemed  very  long 
to  Judy,  but  as  they  approached  the  town  she 
was  much  amused  by  the  motley  crowd  of 
passengers  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 
Here  a  cart  full  of  uproarious  voters  on  their 
way  to  the  market-place,  there  a  band  of  boys 
whose  only  object  was  to  shout,  and  who  joined 
indiscriminately  in  the  cheers  or  groans  which 
greeted  the  occupants  of  the  various  carriages 
as  they  rolled  along.  Here  was  an  old  gentle- 
man stalking  along  with  a  big  blue  bow  on  his 
coat,  utterly  unconscious  that  some  mischievous 
urchin  had  pinned  a  huge  piece  of  purple  and 
orange  ribbon  on  his  back.  One  reluctant 
coachman,  who  was  conveying  a  party  of  the 
•pposition,  was  surrounded  by  some  enthusiastic 
blues  who  pasted  his  cart  all  over  with  large 
hand-biUs  of  "  Vote  for  Carrington  and  Mus- 
grave,"  and  on  his  angry  remonstrance,  a  bag 
of  flour  was  thrown  at  him,  which  burst  exactly 
as  it  struck  his  head. 
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All  this  Judy  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  her 
delight  was  unbounded  when  she  heard  a  boat- 
man in  the  crowd  call  out,  on  recognising  their 
carriage — 

"  There  goes  Oarrington's  carriage !  Ah, 
wouldn't  I  go  a  hundred  miles  barefoot  if  it 
would  do  him  any  good  !  " 

They  drove  to  the  doctor's  house  through  a 
back  lane,  by  which  means  they  escaped  the 
press  of  people  in  the  market-place,  and  were 
able  to  reach  it  sooner  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  done. 

The  balcony  which  belonged  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  floor  was  large,  and  projected  a 
good  way  over  the  road.  Chairs  were  placed 
in  it,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  had  a  better  view  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  market-place  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  town,  not  particularly  wide;  to-day  it 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  every  access  to  it 
was  crowded  with  people  trying  to  obtain  a 
place. 

Judy  was  very  quiet,  she  was  intensely 
interested  in  all  she  saw  and  heard,  she  felt  an 
indescribable  enthusiasm  when  any  light  blue 
flags  were  displayed,  or  when  a  band  struck  up 
the  '^  Bonnets  of  Blue ; "  she  regarded  every  one' 
wearing  a  purple  and  orange  bow  as  her  personal 
enemy,  and  rejoiced  when,  in  the  frequent 
scuffles  which  took  place  between  the  rougher 
adherents  of  each  party,  the  blues  were 
victorious. 

At  last  there  came  a  sort  of  lull  in  the  noise 
and  confusion  which  had  been  going  on,  a  lull 
followed  by  a  loud  and  prolonged  cheer  mingled 
with  a  few  hisses.  Judy  saw  her  father  riding 
up  through  the  crowd  from  his  committee-room, 
Mr.  Musgrave  was  with  him,  and  they  both 
ascended  a  kind  of  platform  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  steps  of  the  town-hall,  and 
where  the  mayor  and  several  other  people  were 
already  assembled. 

At  this  moment  Judy,  somewhat  to  her 
annoyance,  was  sent  into  the  room  to  fetch  her 
mother's  opera  glasses,  which  had  been  forgotten 
there ;  when  she  came  back  l^ere  was  another 
burst  of  shouting,  but  this  time  the  groans  and 
hisses  greatly  predominated,  and  the  mayor, 
who  seemed  about  to  speak,  was  vainly  enjoining 
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silence.  Judy  looked  at  the  platform  and 
gave  a  start  of  recognition :  "  There,  there, 
Emmeline  !  that's  him,  that's  Mr.  Holland,'' 
she  exclaimed ;  ''  and  that's  Jack,  by  him,  he's 
laughing,  do  you  see )  " 

But  Emmeline  whispered  "  Hush,"  and  more- 
over said  it  was  highly  improper  in  Judy  to 
call  any  one  Jack ;  that  was  Captain  Holland, 
he  was  in  the  Guards,  her  father  had  told  her 
so. 

And  now  Judy  listened  with  all  her  ears^  for 
the  mayor  began  to  speak,  and  although  she 
could  not  understand  all  he  said,  she  would 
not  have  missed  a  word  for  anything.  She 
heard  him  say  that  "he  proposed  Edward 
Reginald  Carrington  as  a  fit  person  to  represent 
the  ancient  borough  in  Parliament ;  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  a  similar  pleasing  ofiSce  had 
devolved  upon  him,  and  at  that  time  he  had 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  then  young  and 
untried  man  would  prove  a  credit  to  the  con- 
stituency, an  honour  to  his  country,  a  most 
useful  public  servant,  an  accomplished  and  wise 
senator.  And  had  not  his  prediction  been 
fulfilled  ?  (loud  cheers  and  cries  of  Yes  I  yes  !) 
Mr.  Carrington  had  manfully  and  consistently 
maintained  the  principles  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed from  the  beginning.  He  had  filled 
various  important  posts  with  success,  he  wbs 
respeeted  in  the  House  of  Commons^  he  had 
the  interests  of  the  town  at  heart." 

Judy  could  not  hear  any  more,  the  people 
cheered  so  through  the  last  part  of  the  speech, 
and  there  was  one  tremendous  fight  going  on 
just  below-  the  balcony,  which  fully  occupied 
her  attention.  A  party  of  men  wearing  puiple 
and  orange;  and  having  a  large  fiag  in  the 
midst  of  them,  had  taken  up  their*  stand  there, 
and  mode  a  point  of  hissing  wfaatetver  the 
mayor  ^d.  As,  for  the  last  time,  he  proposed 
Mr.  Carrington  as  a  "  fit  and  proper  represen- 
tatiTe,"  they  set  up  a  groan,  which  was  indeed 
drowned  by  the  cheering,  but  which  did  not 
escape  the  ears  of  a  group  of  blue  boatmen  who 
were  standing  not  far  off.  These  men  made  a 
sudden  rush,  dislodged  the  others,  seized  their 
fiag,  and  having  trampled  it  on  the  ground, 
triumphantly  set  up  a  blue  banner  in  its  stead. 
This  was  the  signal  for  more  fighting ;  two  boats 
of   the  rival  colours  were  carried  about,  and 
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the  partisans  of  each  rallied  round  them  and 
fought  desperately. 

The  noise  and  tumult  went  on  while  Mr. 
Musgrave,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Holland,  were 
being  proposed,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  hear  a  word  that  was  said.  But  when  the 
time  came  for  the  candidates  themselves  to 
speak,  when  Mr.  Carrington  stood  in  the  front 
of  the  platform  and  prepared  to  open  his  lips, 
then  all  was  silent ;  his  supporters  were  eager 
to  catch  his  every  word,  and  his  opponents  only 
manifested  their  disapproval  by  low  and  subdaed 
hisses.  He  did  not  speak  for  long«  but  what 
he  said  was  to  the  point ;  his  voice  was  not  loud, 
but  clear  and  distinct,  and  when  he  raised  it, 
when  his  manner  became  more  excited  and  he 
was  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  his  audience 
was  carried  away  too.  Every  word  told,  because 
every  word  was  felt  by  the  speaker,  and  every 
one  knew  that  he  felt  it,  knew  that  what  he 
said  he  meant,  and  that  he  said  nothing  but 
what  he  believed  to  be  true  and  right.  When 
he  ceased,  he  may  have  been  hissed  by  some, 
but  their  voices  were  entirely  drowned  by  the 
great  cheer  that  rose  up  from  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

"  That's  capital,"  whispered  Judy.  "That's 
just  how  I  like  to  hear  them  cheer !  " 

She  listened  with  some  impatience  to  what 
Mr.  Musgrave  had  to  say.  She  told  Enomeline 
that  she  didn't  consider  him  a  good  speaker, 
and  she  fidgeted  rather  until  he  had  finished. 

Then  Mr.  Holland  came  forward  j  he  looked 
round  in  silence  for  a  second,  and  then  began 
i%  speak  in  a  loud^  clear  voice — began,  I  say,  for 
no  sooner  was  the  first  word  out  of  his  mouth 
than  he  waa  assailed  with  a  perfect  chorus  of 
yells,  groans,  and  hisses ;  in  vain  did  the  major 
seek  to  enforce  silenoe,  in  vain  did  Mr.  Carring- 
ton himself  try  to  obtain  him  a  hearing,  each 
time  he  tried  to  speak  his  voice  waa  drowned. 
Then  did  Judy  learn  to  what  use  rotten  eggs 
could  be  put ;  the  people  seemed  infuriated, 
they  swayed  from  side  to  side  of  the  market- 
place, they  pressed  up  against  the  platform, 
and  to  Judy  it  seemed  as  if  the  few  men 
standing  thereon  must  be  swept  off  and  over- 
whelmed in  that  sea  of  human  beings. 

''Down  with  him  down  with  HoUaod! 
We'll  teach  him  to  come  to  Seabrookel     Xo 
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more  Tory  rnle  1  Pull  him  down !  Kick  him 
out  of  the  place !  Hurray  for  Carrington ! 
hurray  for  Musgraye !  Down  with  the  Irish 
Church  I  " 

Then  a  combination  of  sounds,  something  of 
a  roar,  a  howl,  a  cheer,  and  a  groan  all  together, 
which  seemed  to  Judy,  as  she  afterwards  said, 
''the  very  most  awful  thing  she  ever  luxd 
heard." 

There  was  a  strange  confusion  in  her  excited 
mind  at  that  moment.  ''The  Irish  Church! 
Mamma,  mamma,  they're  going  to  pull  it  down ! " 
she  said  out  quite  loud,  having  some  idea  that 
this  cry  related  to  the  new  building  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town ;  but  neither  her  mother 
nor  Emmeline  caught  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  filled  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  eggs,  yes,  rotten  eggs,  and  what 
was  far  worse,  eggs  filled  with  tar,  flying  in  all 
directions.  There  !  one  had  struck  Mr.  Holland 
— and  another — and  another  \  and  oh  !  was 
not  that  a  dead  cat  %  A  roar  of  laughter  burst 
from  the  crowd.  Everything  seemed  to  swim 
before  Judy's  eyes. 

"  He'll  be  killed !  he'll  be  killed  !  "  she  said, 
but  this  time  in  a  very  low  voice,  and  with  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  together.  There !  his 
hat  was  off.  Oh  that  horrid  comet,  heard 
above  all  the  other  noises,  shrilly  playing  the 
"  Bonnets  of  Blue,"  never  would  she  be  able  to 
bear  the  tune  again.  Ah!  Jack  was  off  the 
platform — he  was  fighting — he  was  down — no, 
up  again — but  Mr.  Holland  1 

Judy,  whose  eyes  had  not  until  now  been 
off  him  for  a  moment,  saw,  to  her  horror,  his 
hat  struok  off  by  some  well-directed  missile, 
and  then,  what  it  was  she  did  not  know,  but 
suddenly  something  hit  his  forehead,  and  it 
began  to  bleed.  There  was  a  shout,  in  reality 
from  the  better  disposed  part  of  the  crowd,  of 
disgust  at  the  cowardly  blow,  but  J  udy  mistook 
it  for  one  of  bloodthirsty  triumph.  She  jumped 
up  from  her  seat,  she  pushed  it  aside,  and 
almost  before  the  other  occupants  of  the  balcony 
had  time  to  look  round,  she  was  running  down 
the  stairs  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her. 

"  Judy  !  Judy  !  "  said  Mrs.  Carrington  in 
dismay;  and  Emmeline,  who  well  knew  her 
little  sister's  impetuous  and  excitable  nature, 
hurried  out  of  the  room  in  search  of  her. 
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Judy  flew  to  the  front  door,  which  opened 
into  the  market-place.  One  thought  was  up- 
permost in  her  mind  ;  she  kept  on  repeating  to 
herself,  "  I  must  get  to  papa,  and  tell  him  not  to 
let  them  kill  Mr.  Holland — ^I  must — I  must." 

Her  small  fingers  managed  to  draw  back  the 
heavy  bolts, — a  few  steps  forward  and  there  she 
was,  in  the  middle  of  the  swaying,  surging, 
shouting  crowd.  On  she  went,  slipping  lightly 
between  the  pushing,  struggling  men,  and 
using  her  elbows  with  great  effect  where  she 
had  to  do  with  women  and  boys.  On  she  went, 
but  without  much  idea  in  which  direction  she 
was  going ;  for  although  the  platform  and  its 
occupants  were  always  before  her  mind's  eye, 
she  was  not  tall  enough  ever  to  catch  sight  of 
their  whereabouts,  or  to  obtain  a  view  of  her 
father  and  his  companions. 

"  If  ever  I  have  any  sons,"  thought  Judy,  in 
a  kind  of  dreamy  way,  while  the  idea  that  she 
was  going  to  save  Mr.  Holland  from  impending 
destruction  was  still  urging  her  to  work  on 
bravely  through  the  throng — "  if  ever  I  do, 
they — I  will  get  on,  I  moxLI  pass — shan't  smoke. 

— How  horrid  this  tobacco  is " 

"  Why,  Where's  yer  mammy  %  "  said  a  gruff' 
voice,  and  Judy  suddenly  felt  herself  lifted  up 
by  a  pair  of  strong  arms,  and  as  she  indignantly 
struggled  to  free  herself,  saw  a  good-natured 
bearded  face,  surmounted  by  a  tarpaulin  hat, 
gazing  down  at  her  with  a  broad  grin. 
"  Where's  yer  mammy,  and  why  did  she  go  for 
to  let  yer  come  out  on  a  day  like  this  I "  said 
the  boatman,  still  holding  Judy  fast,  while  she, 
casting  a  glance  round,  saw  that  she  was  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  narrow  little  streets 
leading  out  of  the  market-place,  and  which  was 
in  a  line  with  the  platform,  where — oh,  joy — 
Mr.  Holland  stood,  still  alive,  and  actually 
speaking,  for,  although  she  had  not  observed  it 
in  her  headlong  career,  the  disturbance  had 
partially  subsided,  owing  to  the  united  efforts 
of  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Carrington. 

"  Put  me  down  I "  cried  she,  angrily.  "  I 
want  to  go  to  papa!" — never  doubting  for  a 
moment  that  everybody  knew  who  "  papa  "  was 
as  well  as  she  did. 

"  Well,  where  is  pa,  then  \ — ^No,  I  ain't  going 
to  put  yer  down  to  get  knocked  over.  Where 
d'ye  live,  and  whose  little  gal  are  yet" 
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"Mr.  Camngton's,  of  course.  I'm  Juliet 
Carrington — and^and  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
go! 

Judy's  lip  fell,  and,  be  the  truth  known,  she 
was  not  far  from  crying.  The  reaction  from 
believing  firmly  that  Mr.  Holland's  life  de- 
pended on  her  exertions,  to  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  quite  safe,  and  that  she  had  very  likely 
over-estimated  the  danger,  in  her  present 
excited  state  almost  proved  fatal  to  her  forti- 
tude. 

"Miss  Carrington  I  Lor,  now,  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it  1 "  said  the  boatman,  looking 
at  her  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

He  wouldn't  have  thought  it!  "No  one 
would  take  you  for  a  little  lady ; "  that  was 
what  mamma  and  Emmeline  always  said  when 
she  had  been  romping  unduly.  Now  the 
dreadful  fact  had  come  to  pass,  she  had  not 
been  taken  for  a  little  lady  ;  perhaps  the  boat- 
man thought  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
those  horrid  men  who  had  no  coat  on,  whose 
shirt-sleeves  were  all  torn,  <md  who  smoked  ihtU 
disgusting  tcHxtcco. 

For  the  first  time  she  became  aware  that  her 
hat  was  gone,  and  that  her  jacket  and  frock 
were  torn  in  various  places;  moreover,  she 
was  bespattered  with  mud — ^and  were  these 
yellow  marks  the  yolk  of  eggs  ? — from  head  to 
foot ;  her  hair,  curly  and  unmanageable  at  the 
best  of  times,  released  from  its  ribbon,  was 
now  tumbling  about  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
and  altogether  she  looked  a  very  different  being 
to  the  tidy  little  person  who  had  set  forth 
from  Seabrooke  Court  not  so  very  many  hours 
ago. 

"  I  must  maintain  my  dignity,"  she  said  to 
herself ;  and  then  aloud,  "  I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  if  you  would  re — re-conduct  me  to  my 
mother  (she  had  begun  to  think  better  of 
going  on  to  the  platform),  who  is  occupying 
the  balcony  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  house." 

The  boatman  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
"  How  ever  a  bit  of  a  thing  like  you  managed 
to  get  through  all  them  roughs,  I  dunno,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  reckon  yer  father  'd  not  be  best 
pleased  if  I  was  to  take  yer  through  'em  agin. 
No,  that  won't  do,  but  I'll  take  yer  close  up 
to  the  platform,  and  then  if  Carrington  sees 
yer,  he'll  maybe  say  what  ye're  to  do." 
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Judy  assented,  and  her  tall  friend  began 
slowly  making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  who 
were  now  tolerably  quiet.  One  effort  she  made 
to  be  released  from  what  she  considered  her 
humiliating  position. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to 
walk  now,"  she  said ;  "  my  weight  must  neces- 
sarily impede  your  progress  considerably." 

But  she  only  got  in  reply  a  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  broader  grin  than  usuaL 

Arrived  at  the  side  of  the  platform,  tke 
boatman  stood  still,  and  appeared,  at  all  events, 
to  be  so  much  interested  in  the  speaking  as  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
young  lady  in  his  arms.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
did  not  pay  much  heed  to  what  Mr.  Holland 
was  saying,  so  eager  was  she  in  scanning  his 
face  to  see  if  he  were  much  hurt.  She  caught 
the  words  "  constitutional,"  "  true  friends  of 
the  working-man,"  "  plundering  the  church," 
and  something  about  paper  duties  and  income 
tax,  which  was  to  her  highly  uninteresting ;  it 
was  much  more  to  the  point  that  he  looked 
neither  discouraged  nor  seriously  injiued,  for 
Judy  could  not  think,  the  slight  cut  her  sharp 
eyes  discovered  on  his  forehead  likely  to  prove 
fatal. 

'*  Miss  Carrington ! "  said  a  voice  close  to  her, 
''in  what  extraordinary  position  have  I  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you?  Pray  into  what 
vagary  has  your  zeal  for  the  Liberal  cause  now 
led  you  ?  " 

''  Jack ! "  exclaimed  Judy  in  a  loud  voicei 
totally  forgetful  of  Enmieline's  reproof. 

"  Himself,  at  your  service,"  replied  that 
gentleman,  laughing  heartily.  He  had  caught 
sight  of  her  from  the  platform,  and  now  was 
standing  on  the  steps  quite  close  to  her  bearer, 
who  turned  round  and  spoke. 

"  I'll  leave  the  young  lady  to  you,  then,  now 
sir,"  he  said,  assuming  doubtless  from  Judj's 
familiar  mode  of  addressing  him,  that  Captain 
Holland  was  one  of  her  most  intimate  acqnabt' 
ances  j  ''  I've  got  a  boy  as  wants  looking  arter 
somewhere  o'nother."  So  saying,  he  put  Judy 
down,  and  left  her,  somewhat  bewildered, 
holding  on  to  the  rope  which  kept  the  people 
off  on  either  side  of  the  steps. 

"  There's  nothing  for  it  but  for  you  to  oontf 
on  to   the  platform,   Miss   Cairington,"  said 
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Jack,  ''but,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  you 
must  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  purple 
and  orange  rosette,"  and  he  produced  one  from 
his  pocket. 

"  No,  no,  no  1 "  cried  Judy,  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  would  hare  escaped  into  the  crowd 
again  if  he  had  not  hastily  put  the  obnoxious 
ribbon  out  of  sight,  and  promised  that  she 
should  not  be  further  molested. 

''  Come,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand ;  and 
Judy,  feeling  very  shy,  took  it,  and  mounted 
up  on  to  the  platform. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Holland  was  thundering 
forth  an  appeal  to  the  faithful  Conservatives  of 
Seabrooke  to  rally  round  the  old  flag,  to  retrieve 
the  honour  of  the  town,  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion, &c.,  which  showed  that  his  speech  was 
coming  to  an  end. 

*'Now,  Miss  Carrington,"  whispered  the 
captain,  who  had  considerately  kept  her  quite 
at  the  back  of  the  platform,  "  my  brother  has 
nearly  done  holding  forth,  and  then  it  will  be 
your  turn,  for  that,  I  suppose,  was  your  inten- 
tion in  coming  here.  But  where  is  your  friend, 
the  gigantic  boatman  %  You  had  better  return 
to  your  old  position  in  his  arms,  that  you  may 
command  the  multitude,  or  shall  /  lift  you 
upl" 

"  Don't,"  said  Judy,  "you  talk  such  nonsense ; 
I  never  was  a  supporter  of  woman's  rights, 
and " 

"  No,  you  must  certainly  wait  until  you're  a 
little  taller  before  you  attempt  the  office  of 
'  support '  to  anything )  but  I  seriously  should 
like  to  know  what  can  possibly  have  brought 
you  out  here  in  the  crowd,  and  what  you  con- 
templated doing  %  " 

*^  I  thought — I  thought,"  said  Judy,  hanging 
her  head  a  little,  *^  that  the  people  were  going 
to  try  and  kill  Mr.  Holland,  and  that  I'd  tell 
my  father  not  to  let  them." 

"  You  did  I  Your  behaviour  does  you  credit. 
Miss  Carrington,  it  has  been  most  disinterested 
from  beginning  to  end.  Upon  my  word, 
Humphrey  ought  to  be  excessively  obliged  to 
you.  1  hope,  by  the  way,  you  will  never  take 
it  into  your  head  to  '  tell  your  father  to  let  the 
people  kill'  him  or  me,  or  any  one  else;  it 
might  be  extremely  awkward  to  offend  you. 
Well,  somehow  or  other,  I  must  contrive  to  let 
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your  father  know  you  are  here,  for  I  presume 
he  will  not  wish  you  to  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  proceedings." 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  perfectly  capable  of  taking 
care  of  myself,"  said  Judy  rather  stiffly:  she 
did  not  quite  approve  of  Captain  Holland's 
manners.  He,  however,  only  laughed,  and 
stepping  forward  to  where  Mr.  Carrington 
stood,  spoke  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

Instantly  he  turned  round,  evidently  aston- 
ished beyond  measure,  as  indeed  wore  most  of 
the  other  occupants  of  the  platform,  who, 
however,  although  many  of  them  were  old 
acquaintances  of  Judy,  had  taken  no  notice  of 
her,  not  knowing  whether  her  presence  were 
accidental  or  known  to  her  father. 

"  Judy  1 "  he  said,  coming  hastily  up  to  her, 
"  what  mischief  have  you  been  about  now  1  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  you,  your  mother 
must  be  in  a  fearful  state  of  anxiety ;  I  wondered 
why  she  had  left  the  platform.  Oh,  don't  cry," 
for  Judy's  feelings  again  nearly  became  too 
much  for  her. 

At  that  moment  the  shout  of  mingled  groans 
and  cheers  again  began.  Mr.  Holland  had 
finished  his  speech,  and  behold,  he  now  quickly 
stepped  towards  them. 

"  Mr.  Carrington,"  he  said,  hardly  glancing 
at  Judy  ("  How  I  do  like  people  that  don't  look 
at  me  when  I  feel  like  crying,"  thought  she), 
"  my  dog- cart  is  quite  close,  in  King  Street,  if 
you  will  trust  her  to  him  my  brother  will  take 
your  daughter  there,  and,  at  any  rate,  see  her 
on  her  way  home." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  that  will  be  just  the  thing, 
we  must  get  her  off  before  the  row  begins. 
Now  Judy — ^" 

"  The  row ! "  cried  Judy.  "  Oh,  papa — oh,  will 
you  be  safe  %  "  looking  up  at  Mr.  Holland. 

"  Perfectly  safe,  I  assure  you,"  he  said  quite 
gravely;  and  then  Captain  Holland  lifted  her 
up  with  no  more  ceremony  than  the  boatman 
had  done,  and  conveyed  her  quickly  away  from 
the  crowd. 

They  had,  however,  not  gone  far  down  King 
Street  before  they  met  Dr.  Wilkinson  hurrying 
towards  them  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
just  found  what  he  has  been  looking  for  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  a  great  ally  of  Judy's,  and 
many  was  the  tooth  he  had  extracted  from  her 
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relnctant  mouth ;  once,  so  ran  the  legend,  she 
had  bitten  him,  but  thejr  were  none  the  leas 
good  friends  for  that. 

"  Oh  MisB  Jud^,  Miss  Jud^,"  he  said,  as  they 
met,  "  what  have  you  been  about  1  Tour  mother 
and  Miss  Emmeline  have  been  half  dead  with 
anxiety  on  your  aceoant.  "Were  you  taking  her 
to  them,  Captain  Holland?  there  is  a  shorter 
way  than  thia." 

Soon  Judy  was  again  in  the  good  doctor's 
drawing-room,  hearing  the  torments  her  mother 
and  sister  had  gone  through  after  Kmmeline 
bad  come  down  stairs  and  seen  the  front  door 
open,  bnt  Judy — nowhere  1 

Yery  soon,  however,  the  carriage  was  ordered, 
and  they  drove  home,  after  a  day  too  exciting 
to  all  three  to  have  been  quite  pleasant. 

Mr.  Holland,  as  everybody  bad  expected,  lost 
'his  election,  and  Judy  only  saw  hjni  onoe  more 
before  he  left  Seabrooke  for  good  and  all ;  he 
came  to  dine,  and  sleep  a  night  at  the  Court, 
when  it  was  a  surprise  to  her  to  see  on  what 
good  terms  he  soon  became  with  the  rest  of  her 
family.  At  Emmeline  she  was  not  astonished, 
she  always  was  so  disgracefully  lukewarm  in 


her  interest  in  the  aEEairs  of  the  tiation,  thit  it 
was  nothing  new  to  see  her  talking.and  laugh- 
ing quite  amiably  with  an  "enamy,"  bat  her 
mother,  and  her  faXh»r,  who  had  just  betn 
triumphant  in  the  great  struggle,  surely  thej 
ought  to  havA  known  better.  SheiietstlE  »u 
scrupulously  polite  to  him,  And  considentelj 
avoided  political  topics  altogether,  although  ahe 
had  to  listen  while  he  thaiiked  her  for  what 
he  called  her  intrepid  hBhaviour  on  the  electiDn 
day,  and  also  for  her  thooghtfulnuB  for  hia 
feelings  in  appearing  with  .such  .a  modentc 
amount  of  blue  in  her  costome. 

"  But  Judy,  dear,"  said  £mmeline,  Uie  i«]r 
after  Mr.  Holland  had  gone,  and  when  Jod;, 
being  asked  the  reason  of  her  reserved  nuiman 
towards  him,  had  been  giving  her  opisioas  od 
Emmeline's  own  conduct,  "  if  yon  think  1 
ought  hardly  to  be  civil  to  Mr,  Holland  becusa 
he  doesn't  belong  to  the  saine  party  u  pii« 
does,  whatever  induced  you  to  nm  down  uiDng 
the  crowd,  as  you  did,  to  help  him  1  " 

But  Judy  would  only  say  that  that  m« 
quite  different,  and  a  "  matter  of  doty," 
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PICTURE    PAGE    ■WANTING    WORDS.    (FOR    PRI^E    STORY.) 


PUZZLES. 


NUMERICAL  CHARADE. 


I  am  a  word  of  eight  letters. 

Hy  1,  2,  3y  4  is  a  part  of  the  body. 

7,  8  is  a  plaything. 

7,  8  is  high. 

2,  4  is  an  article  of  apparel. 

6,  1  is  an  article  of  food. 

7,  8  is  to  drop. 
1,  4  is  an  upper  story. 
4  is  an  article  of  animal  food. 

3,  8  is  what  I  hope  none  of  yon  are. 
4  is  often. 


My  5,  6 
My  4, 
My  5, 
My  8,  2 
My  1,6 
My  8,  3 
My  2,  6 
My  1,2 
My  2,  1 


My  whole  is  a  game  patronised  by  the  English 


race. 


I  am  a  word  of  eight  letters. 
My  5,  8,  1,  7  is  to  spring. 
My  7,  4,  2,  3  is  shut  up. 
My  5,  6,  2,  4  is  solitary. 
My  6,  7,  8,  2  is  unclosed. 
My  whole  is  an  animal. 


I  am  a  word  of  twelve  letters. 

My  3,  2,  8  is  a  deep  hole. 

My  1,  5,  6  is  a  plant. 

My  12,  9,  4  is  a  kind  of  juice. 

My  3,  11,  10,  6  is  a  sort  of  shoe. 

My  8,  5,  10  is  a  boy's  name. 

My  10,  7,  8,  1  is  an  insect. 

My  8,  1,  11,  10,  3  is  to  beat  heavily. 

My  1,  2,  6  is  part  of  the  body. 

My  whole  is  an  animal. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 
1 

Imposts. 
Not  activa 
Blackamoor. 
Mistake. 
A  bird. 

2 
Chosen. 

Part  of  the  body. 
Each. 
A  goddess. 
A  meeting. 


ANSWEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  288. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTICS. 


1. 

2. 

T  0  s  S 

L  a  m  B 

HeroN 

I    8    1   E 

0  t  h  0 

OmegA 

M  a  8  S 

NarratoB 

SeignorA 

Lion — ^Bear 

OrangE 

K  e  wS 

Thomson — Seasons. 

DIAMOND 

PUZZLES. 

1 

2 

L 

H 

pEt 

tOn 

d  r  On  e 

HOBSE 

LEOPABD 

aSp 

cr  A  T  e 

E 

eBa 

D 
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B 
f  Un 
riFle 
3.  BUFFALO 

gr  A  pe 

aLE 

O 

ENIGMA. 

A  kiss. 

HIDDEN  PROVERBS. 

1.  No  smoke  without  fire. 

2.  Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  doth. 

PROVERBIAL  PUZZLE. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

CHARADES. 

1.  Hand,  and,  dan,  an. 

2.  Wheat,  heat,  eat,  at,  a. 


BOBEET    WILMOT. 

Br  LORD   BKABOUKNE,  AMtior  of  "UntU  Jot',  Storia," 


CHAPTER   III. 

^O,  ho !  "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  full 
of  spiteful  joy,  "  Ho,  ho,  my 
fine  lad.  Quarrelling  again,  are 
you  1  Teasing  your  sisters,  and 
kicking  and  ill-treating  a  poor  dumb  animal, 
are  yout  Very  fine  doings  indeed  I  Ifow  I 
think  you'U  have  to  come  with  me,  and  no 
mistake  about  it  I " 
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With  these  words  she  stretched  ont  her  hand 
and  began  to  approach  the  terrified  boy,  whose 
bad  temper  had  now  changed  Into  a  dreadful 
fear  that  he  was  lost  indeed.  What  kind  of 
punishment  he  would  have  to  undergo  was  no 
doubt  uncertain,  but  that  he  would  be  punished 
in  some  way  or  another  appeared  only  too  sure. 
All^  kinds  of  strange  fancies  flitted  across  his 
brain  in  that  dreadful  moment ;  he  thought  of 
himself'  as  changed  into  a  pig,  a  rat,  a  hedge- 
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hog,  or  even  one  of  those  crawling,  wriggling 
snakes, of  which  he  had  always  had  such  a  horror. 
And  what  was  worse,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  whatever  did  happen  to  him,  he  had  richly 
deserved  his  fate,  for  having  so  soon  forgotten 
the  good  and  wise  advice  of  the  beautiful  Fairy, 
and  fallen  again  into  his  old  naughty  ways. 
Why,  oh  why,  had  he  let  his  temper  get  the 
better  of  him,  and  behaved  so  badly  to  his 
sisters,  and  so  cruelly  to  poor  Meg  ?  It  was 
no  use  asking  "  Why  "  however ;  he  had  done 
so,  and  was  now  about  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

Of  course  some  of  my  young  friends  will 
wonder  how  it  was  that  Bobby  did  not  at  once 
drop  on  his  left  knee,  place  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say  the  words  which  Corana  had 
told  him  to  say  if  the  wicked  Silf  a  should  again 
annoy  him.  Somehow  or  other  he  could  not 
manage  to  do  so.  To  say  the  truth,  he  did 
think  of  it,  but  the  feeling  came  into  his  heart 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  "  Here  we  own 
Corana's  sway,"  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  saying  and  doing  things  of  which  Corana 
certainly  would  not  approve.  How  could  he 
expect  that  she  would  hear  him,  or  that  her 
power  would  be  exerted  to  save  >^»Tn  when  he 
was  actually  disobeying  her  orders,  and  being 
as  naughty  as  he  ever  had  been  in  his  life? 
So  Master  Bobby  stood  there,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  before  the  wicked  Silfa,  who 
regarded  him  with  a  triumphant  leer,  and 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  the  misery 
of  her  victim. 

"  I  always  said  you  properly  belonged  to  me, 
you  young  jackanapes,''  she  presently  remarked. 
**  You  are  as  naughty  a  boy  as  ever  I  wish  to 
see,  and  just  the  sort  that  I  want.  Mine  you 
are  now,  and  mine  you  shall  be,  come  what 
may.     Come  along,  I  say  !  " 

As  she  spoke,  she  beckoned  to  the  wretched 
boy,  who,  although  he  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  move  towards  her,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  do  so  by  some  power  which  he  was 
quite  unable  to  resist,  and  vainly  strove  to 
remain  where  he  was.  The  little  woman  turned 
towards  a  thick,  dark  part  of  the  shrubbery 
near  which  the  children  had  been  playing,  and 
kept  beckoning  to  Bobby  as  she  slowly  moved 
towards  it. 
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He  strove  to  speak  and  beg  for  mercy,  but 
his  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  words  would  not  come  at  his 
command.  He  felt  he  was  a  lost  boy,  and 
despair  seized  upon  his  heart.  His  sisten, 
however,  who  had  at  first  been  struck  domb 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  wicked 
Fairy,  now  gathered  courage,  and  when  they  saw 
their  brother's  danger  and  beheld  his  miseiy, 
they  both  darted  forward  together. 

"What  do  you  want  with  our  brother  1" 
cried  Ella.  ''  He  belongs  to  papa  and  Tnamma, 
and  not  to  you." 

''Go  away,  go  away,  naughty  woman/' 
shouted  Fenetta,  "  you  shall  not  take  Bobbj 


away. 

"  Sha'n't  I,  my  pretty  dear  %  "  answered  the 
wicked  Silfa,  **  we  shall  soon  see  about  that.  If 
boys  will  be  naughty  they  must  go  where  naught  j 
boys  are  wanted,  and  not  stay  where  they  are 
only  a  nuisance."  And  still  she  beckoned  to 
poor  Bobby,  who  shivered  all  over,  but  slowly 
obeyed  the  command  which  he  would  have  given 
anything  in  the  world  to  resist. 

The  little  girls,  however,  were  not  going  to 
submit  to  be  thus  deprived  of  their  playmate, 
who,  however  naughty  he  might  have  been,  was 
still  their  brother,  and  ever  since  the  world 
began,  sisters  have  had  a  fashion  of  loving 
brothers,  which  will  probably  last  until  the 
world  itself  comes  to  an  end.  So  they  rushed 
between  Bobby  and  the  wicked  Fairy,  without 
any  fear  of  the  possible  consequences  to  them- 
selves, and  shouted  with  one — ^and  that  a  most 
determined — voice,  "  He  sha'n't  go  !  he  sha'n't 
go! 

At  these  words  the  Fairy  turned  round  with 
a  countenance  full  of  anger,  which  made  her 
look  even  uglier  than  she  really  was,  although 
that  was  very  difficult. 

"  What !  "  she  screamed  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  "  you  scraps,  you  chits,  you  little  hop-o'- 
my-thumbs  !  do  you  dare  to  dispute  my  will  I 
I'll  change  ye  into  bats  or  moles  or  dandelion- 
heads  or  something  worse  in  about  two  moments 
— ^get  away  with  ye,  ye  silly  chicks !  " 

As  Silfa  spoke,  she  moved  her  hand  towards 
the  two  little  girls,  and  made  as  if  she  wis 
going  to  be  as  good  as  her  word  without  further 
delay.     Now  EUa  and  Fenetta  were  good  little 
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;girl8^  obedient  to  their  nurse  and  to  their 
mamma,  gentle  and  kind  to  one  another,  and 
loving  to  their  brother  even  in  his  naughty 
moods.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  indeed,  I  think 
it  is  ver  J  likely  that  the  wicked  Silf  a  would 
have  tried  to  take  them  away  as  well  as  Bobby, 
although  perhaps  she  only  wanted  naughty 
boys,  and  would  have  found  naughty  girls  too 
troublesome  even  for  her  magic  powers  to 
manage.  However,  I  have  no  means  of  know> 
ing  the  exact  truth  of  this  matter,  and  can 
only  tell  you  that,  somehow  or  other,  she 
neither  took  the  little  girls  with  her,  nor 
changed  them  into  anything  disagreeable,  as 
she  had  threatened  to  do.  But  she  certainly 
Kiid  succeed  in  frightening  them  just  one  little 
bit,  and  when  they  saw  her  turn  round  upon 
them,  look  so  particularly  ugly,  and  say  such 
yery  unpleasant  words,  they  lost  courage  for  a 
moment  and  each  ran  away  for  a  few  yards, 
one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  That, 
probably,  was  just  what  the  wicked  Silf  a  had 
expected  and  wished. 

Whilst  those  two  innocent  little  children 
stood  between  her  and  their  brother,  I  fancy 
she  had  not  quite  so  much  power  over  h^rn  as 
she  desired,  but  as  soon  as  they  went  on  one 
side,  she  could  do  as  she  liked.  So  she 
beckoned  to  him  at  once  more  sharply  than 
before,  and  somehow  or  other  ho  seemed  to 
have  less  power  of  resistance  than  ever,  found 
himself  compelled  to  follow  her  more  quickly 
than  at  first,  and  before  Ella  and  Fenetta  had 
quite  recovered  themselves  they  saw  him  dis- 
appear before  their  very  eyes,  in  the  dark 
part  oi  the  shrubbery  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

As  soon  as  their  brother  was  actually  out  of 
sight,  the  two  little  girls  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment  in  speechless  astonishment,  and 
then  burst  out  crying.  This  they  did  for 
several  moments,  and  then,  inspired  with  fresh 
ootui(kge,  rushed  up  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
laist  seen  their  lost  companion,  and  bravely 
entered  the  bushes.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen.  A  very  few  yards  in,  there  was  an  old 
-wmll,  9gkd  beyond  this  a  plantation.  Nobody 
coukl  gfiik  over  that  wall  very  easily,  and  theore 
were  90  signs  of  any  one  having  tried  to  do  so. 
Where   then   had   the  wicked   woman    taken 
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Bobby  1  The  little  girls  could  not  imagine,, 
but  when  they  considered  for  a  moment  what 
she  had  said  about  changing  people  into  animals 
or  other  things,  they  remembered  that  there 
were  plenty  of  creatures  who  could  climb  over 
walls  without  much  trouble,  and  perhaps  she 
had  changed  poor  Bobby  into  a  spider  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  so  got  to  the  other  side, 
or  possibly  she  had  turned  both  him  and  her- 
self into  mice  and  dived  down  into  some  little 
hole  which  they  could  not  discover.  Anyhow, 
their  brother  was  gone,  and  they  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  him  nor  what  to  do. 

Whilst  they  stood  looking  right  and  left,, 
and  wondering  where  Bobby  had  been  taken  to, 
and  whether* he  would  soon  come  back,  Meg 
came  up  to  them  and  began  to  try  and  attract 
their  attention,  jumping  and  dancing  about, 
and  now  and  then  giving  utterance  to  a  short 
bark.  They  soon  saw  that  she  wanted  them  to 
follow  her,  and  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
they  did  so  without  any  hesitation. 

''Perhaps,"  remarked  Ella,  "she  knows 
where  Bobby  is :  at  all  events  she  knows  we 
are  in  trouble,  and  the  dear  creature  wants  to 
help  us  if  she  can." 

Little  did  Ella  think  of  the  help  which  Meg 
meant  to  bring,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  she 
was  about  to  lead  her  young  mistress.  The 
dog  trotted  quietly  along  imtil  she  came  to  the 
little  iron  gate  through  the  fence  into  the 
meadow,  at  which  she  stopped,  and  wagged 
her  tail  until  the  little  girls  came  up  and 
opened  it.  Then  she  trotted  on  again  over  the 
meadow  until  she  came  to  the  small  field  in  the 
angle  of  the  wood,  in  fact  the  very  place  where 
Bobby  had  witnessed  the  great  grasshopper 
review.  At  the  comer  of  this  field  Meg 
stopped,  close  to  a  large  silver  fiir-tree,  opposite 
which  she  stopped,  gave  a  low  whine  and  then 
a  short  bark,  after  which  she  retreated  behind 
Ella  and  Fenetta,  who  looked  at  each  other  in 
great  surprise  as  if  to  ask  what  this  could 
possibly  mean. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  for  all 
of  a  sudden  they  saw  standing  before  them  on 
one  side  of  the  fir-tree  a  little  figure  which  I 
need  not  describe,  because  you  have  already 
guissed  it  to  be  the  beautiful  Fairy  Corana. 
The  little  girls  were  too   much  astonished  to 
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6peak|  and  gazed  upon  the  being  before  them 
■with  wonder  mixed  with  delight.  Fop  all 
girls,  yonng  and  old,  love  that  which  is  beauti- 
fuly  and  the  term  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
exquisitely  graceful  and  fairy-like  form  before 
them. 

She  smiled  sweetly  upon  the  sisters  as  they 
stood  together,  and  after  a  moment's  pause 
said  to  them,  "What  do  you  want,  my  chil- 
dren )  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
I  heard  the  cry  of  an  animal  in  distress,  and 
such  I  always  love  to  succour." 

No  fear  came  into  the  hearts  of  the  children 
as  they  heard  the  kind  words  which  the  silvery 
voice  of  the  good  Fairy  uttered,  which  fell  like 
soft  music  upon  their  ears.  Ella  spoke  directly, 
feeling  at  once  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  friend. 

"It  was  Meg  brought  us  here,"  she  said; 
"dear  Meg  knew  we  were  unhappy,  and  I 
suppose  she  brought  us  to  you  because  she 
thought  you  could  help  us.** 

" If  I  can,"  replied  the  Fairy  sweetly,  "you 
may  be  sure  that  I  will  try  to  do  so.  But  what 
is  the  matter  ? " 

"  It  is  our  brother — our  dear  brother,"  cried 
both  the  little  girls  at  once,  and  then  fell  a 
sobbing  again,  which  was  very  useless,  but 
perfectly  natural. 

"And  who  is  your  brother,  and  what  has 

happened  to  him  ? "  asked  Corana,  upon  which 

her  visitors  told  her  without  reservation  all 

that    had    happened.      Corana    looked    very 

grave. 

"  That  tiresome  boy  I "  she  said  gravely.   "  It 

is  he,  no  doubt,  who  gave  me  some  occupation 

yesterday,  and  to  whom  I  gave  advice  which, 

had  he  followed,  he  would  never  have  fallen 

into  this  scrape.    But,  since  he  has  done  so,  we 

must  help  him  out  of  it,  I  suppose,  if  we  can, 

be  it  only  for  his  sisters'  sake." 

"  Oh  will  you  help  us  1  Can  you  help  us  1 
Dear,  kind  lady,  please  do  1 "  shouted  both  tHe 
little  girls  with  eager  voices. 

"  "We  will  see  what  we  can  do,  but  these 
kind  of  things  are  not  managed  in  a  moment. 
I  am  afraid  your  brother  is  not  a  very  good 
boy." 

'*0  lady,  dear  lady,"  cried  Ella  at  once, 
•'he  is  such  a  little  young  boy,  only  seven 
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years  old,  he  hasn't  had  time  to  leam  to  be 
very  good  yet ! " 

"  I  dare  say  there's  a  many  worse,  if  we  did 
but  know,"  said  little  Fenetta,  at  which  the 
good  Faiiy  smiled  again. 

"You  are  quite  right,  dear  childien,"  she 
said,  "to  stand  up  for  your  brother;  it  is  what 
all  good  sisters  should  do,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  should  always  love  each  other,  for  there 
is  no  happier  love  in  the  world.  But  althongh 
there  may  be,  and  very  likely  are,  a  great 
many  boys  as  naughty  as  your  brother,  it  is 
with  his  case  we  have  to  do  to-day,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  naughty,  the  wicked  SOfa  would 
have  had  no  power  over  him*  However,  as  I 
am  not  very  fond  of  that  cruel  creature,  and 
am  always  glad  to  help  any  one  in  tronble, 
I  will  see  whether  we  cannot  manage  to  set 
him  free,  and  give  him  another  chance,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  little  sisters  who  have 
come  to  plead  for  him,  and  the  good  dog  who 
has  brought  them  to  ma  Come  along,  my 
dears,  and  you  shall  see  what  yoa  shall  see." 

With  these  kind  and  gracious  words,  the 
Fairy  set  o£E  towards  the  meadow,  moving 
lightly  and  airily  over  the  grass,  which  scarcelj 
seemed  to  feel  the  impression  of  her  little  feet 
as  she  moved  swiftly  forward.  Ella  and 
Fenetta  followed  as  quickly  as  they  could,  fall 
of  wonder  at  the  strange  being  who  had  come 
so  readily  to  their  aid,  but  inspired  with  very 
great  hope  that  she  would  be  able  to  do  for 
them  all  that  they  wanted,  and  rescue  their 
brother  from  his  cruel  enemy.  Meg  trotted 
quietly  behind,  and  seemed  to  think  that  she 
had  now  done  all  that  was  required  of  her  and 
need  only  watch  the  result. 

Presently  Corana  arrived  at  the  inm  gate, 
which  opened  all  of  itself  when  she  waved  her 
hand  towards  it,  and  she  passed  on  to  the  lawn, 
followed  by  the  anxious  sisters.  Instead  of 
going  straight  to  the  comer  of  the  shrabberj 
in  which  Bobby  had  disappeared,  the  Fairy, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  little  girL<. 
advanced  at  once  to  an  old  yew-tree  which  stood 
some  little  way  o£E.  When  she  came  close  under 
its  shadow  she  stopped,  raised  her  arms  shore 
her  head,  and  spoke  in  a  language  which  the 
children  did  not  understand,  because  they  had 
never  learned  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable  tkit 
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any  one  but  a  real  live  Fairy  could  have  taught 
them.  As  this  is  also  the  case,  no  donbt,  mth 
most  children  who  will  read  this  story,  it  would 
be  of  no  use  for  me  to  write  down  the  words 
which  Corana,  in  rather  chaunting  tones,  pro- 
nounced beneath  the  yew-tree.  I  believe  that 
if  they  were  put  into  English,  they  would 
begin  something  like  this  ; 

"  Sacied  j'ew !  in  vlioiii  delight 
Elves  tiutt  frisk  and  aport  at  night, 
Whom  we  «eek  and  knov  full  well 
Hence  to  disn  the  magic  spell. 
From  thy  berries  and  thy  wood. 
Only  t«  he  used  for  good, 
'Neath  tliy  shade  ooi  art  we  ply, 
WitchM  foil  and  ill  defy. 
And  to-night  heneath  thy  shade 
Qneen  Corana  comes  for  aid." 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  of  it,  I  thinJE, 
bnt  I  have  lost  my  Fairy  Dictionary,  and  am 
not  sore  of  all  the  words,  so  I  must  leave  you 
to  imagine  the  rest.  Anyhow  the  children 
watched  and  wondered  for  some  time  before 
the  Fairy  had  finished  yreamng  her  spell,  which 


I  suppose  was  what  she  was  doing  underneath 
the  old  yew.  Presently,  however,  she  came 
out  with  a  small  branch  of  yew  in  her  hand 
and  walked,  with  steps  more  slow  and  stately 
than  those  with  which  she  had  crossed  the 
meadow,  right  up  to  the  comer  where  Bobby 
had  disappeared.  Then  she  paused,  raised  the 
branch  of  yew  above  ber  left  shoulder,  and 
spoke  aloud  in  a  clear,  firm  tone : 

"  Aged  witch  and  evil  sprite, 
Ckime  thou  forth  and  face  the  light  I " 

She  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reply.  The  leaves  rustled  as 
if  the  wind  was  disturbing  them,  and  Fenetta 
afterwards  said  that  she  thought  she  heard  a 
kind  of  a  grumble  as  if  some  one  was  suddenly 
awakened  and  felt  rather  cross  in  consequenca 
But  stUI  no  one  came  out,  and  the  Fairy  spoke 
again  in  a  firmer  and  rather  louder  tone,  as  if 
determined  to  be  beard  this  time-^ 

"  Evil  sprite  of  base  degree, 
Come  thou  forth,  and  speak  to  me." 


(To  be  eontimt^d.) 
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THE  SIMPLE  FISH-ER-MAN ! 

FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLK 

NCE  a  lit-tle  fish-er-man 
Went  out  to  catch  some  fish, 
He  thought  he  soon  would  have  e-nough 
To  make  a  hand-some  dish. 

He  sat  up-on  the  ri-ver's  bank 
And  wait-ed  for  a  bite ; 
He  sat  so  very  pa-ti-ent-ly 
From  morn-ing  un-til  night. 

He  some-times  thought  of  crick-et, 
And  o-ther  cheer-ful  play ; 
But  still  that  lit-tle  fish-er-man 
Sat  on,  all  through  the  day. 

He  did  feel  ve-ry  hung-ry, 
He  ate  some  bread  and  cheese; 
But  he  was  quite  a-fraid  to  move, 
He  did  not  dare  to  sneeze: 


He  had  been  told  that  fish  were 
Of  hear-ing,  and  of  sight ; 
So  all  the  day  he  sat  quite  still 
Un-til  the  wan-ing  light. 


quick 


And  not  a  fish  had  he  caught  yet, 
And  now  'twas  very  late, 
And  shall  I  tell  you  why  it  was? 
He  quite  for-got  the  bait! 
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^  was  down  in  Kent  we  first 
1^  became  acquainted  with  granny's 
boy,  and  granny  herself,  a  fine 
old  Englishwoman  with  a  spirit 
in  her  equal  to  any  of  the 
ancient  Spartans.  Her  name 
was  Stokes,  and  she  lived  in  a  very  small 
house  a  little  way  beyond  the  village,  and 
supported  herself  and  her  grandson  Edward, 
by  taking-in  washing.  For  many  years  she 
had  followed  her  husband,  who  was  a  soldier, 
but  for  some  reason  he  had  never  risen  to  any- 
thing beyond  a  common  private,  and  had  died 
before  his  time  was  out,  leaving  her  to  bring 
up  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Unfor- 
tunately too,  the  girls  had  come  first,  and 
though  two  of  them  were  out  in  service  before 
their  father  died,  they  had  just  enough  to  do 
to  keep  themselves  without  giving  any  help 
to  their  mother;  indeed  had  to  get  a  little, 
when  it  could  be  spared^  as  their  wages  were 
still  very  smalL 

But  by  working  early  and  late.  Widow 
Stokes  did  succeed  in  feeding,  clothing,  and 
educating  the  boys  to  ar  small  extent,  and 
sending  them  out  into  the  world  "  as  fine  a  set 
of  boys,  parson  said,  as  one  could  see  in  the 
whole  country."  So  said  their  old  mother,  and 
by  accounts  received  from  others  they  really 
weie  well-behaved,  frank,  pleasant-mannered 
boys  as  could  be,  and  every  one  was  sure  of 
their  turning  out  well  in  the  world.  "  I  never 
had  a  sore  heart  with  one  of  them,"  said  Widow 
Stokes,  '^  and  that  is  saying  a  deal ;  but  though 
they  were  fond  of  frolic  as  other  boys  of  their 
age,  it  was  only  lawful  fun ;  they  never  seemed 
to  care  for  wilful  mischief,  and  were  as  pleased 
to  stay  at  home  helping  me  as  to  go  out  to 
iheir  games." 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  had  not  one  son 
left,  all  of  them  had  met  an  early  death.  Two 
of  them  went  down  in  the  same  ship  on  their 
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way  to  Australia,  whither  they  were  going  full 
of  bright  hopes,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  happy  home  for  their  mother  and  sisters ;  the 
youngest  had  followed  in  hi^  father's  footsteps 
and  had  been  shot  during  an  engagement ;  and 
the  second  youngest,  who  was  an  engine-driver, 
had  been  killed  in  a  railway  accident  when  his 
little  boy  Edward  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
He  was  bom  in  his  grandmother's  house,  as  his 
mother  was  an  orphan  without  any  friend  what- 
ever in  the  world,  but  a  good  girl,  and  as  dear 
to  her  mother-in-law's  heart  as  any  of  her 
own  children.  "  She  was  far  from  being  strong/' 
said  the  good  woman,  "and  when  the  news 
came  of  my  son's  death,  she  just  seemed  to 
sink  daily,  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at 
last  she  died,  leaving  me  and  my  boy  quite 
alone." 

"  And  how  the  boy  did  grow  to  be  sure  I " 
said  Widow  Stokes ;  "  everything  he  ate  seemed 
to  agree  with  him,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  bring  him  up.  He  was  no  trouble  at  all, 
bless  his  little  heart ;  his  teeth  just  came  into 
his  head  without  an  ache,  no  one  knew  they 
were  there  until  they  had  growed  quite  long  in 
his  mouth ;  and  as  for  sleeping,  why  he  slept 
all  night  long,  and  would  have  done  the  same 
all  day  if  she  hadn't  lifted  him  to  give  him  a 
breath  of  fresh  air."  There  were  those  who 
advised  her  to  send  him  to  a  charity  school, 
but  when  the  boy  was  taking  care  of  his  own 
self,  troubling  no  one,  or  as  little  as  possible, 
what  woiild  have  been  the  use  f 

And  as  he  grew  up,  he  just  showed  that  his 
heart  was  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  his  body, 
for  he  was  honest,  and  upright,  and  kind  as  a 
boy  could  well  be.  It  was  "  What  can  I  do  to 
help  you,  granny  1 "  first  thing  in  the  morning ; 
and  when  he  came  from  school,  when  other  boys 
would  be  o£E  to  their  play  he  would  be  trotting 
about  watching  to  help  her  in  any  way  he  could. 
If  there  really  wasn't  anything  to  be  done,  he 
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would  be  at  his  books,  and  the  master  looked 
upon  him  as  the  best  scholar  he  had  in  the 
whole  school.  Well,  it  was  just  that  very 
autumn  after  we  had  been  visiting  our  friends 
that  Edward  became  acquainted  with  some  lads 
who  had  come  from  London  to  pick  hops,  and 
in  the  evenings  after  the  work  was  done  thej 
would  lie  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  tell 
him  of  the  wonderful  city,  how  one  could  get 
on  there  and  make  money,  and  roll  in  their 
carriage  for  that  matter,  in  course  of  time. 
The  stories  they  told  of  poor  boys  coming  to 
London  and  working  their  way  up,  were  far 
more  wonderful  than  even  that  of  Dick 
Whittington,  and  they  made  such  an  impression 
upon  Edward  Stokes  that  all  through  the  day 
he  thought  of  them,  and  as  for  the  night,  he 
dreamt  straight  on  that  he  had  a  carriage  and 
pair  and  all  sorts  of  delightful  grand  things, 
which  he  and  granny  were  enjoying  together. 
The  old  woman,  who  had  been  more  than  a 
mother  to  him,  was  always  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  There  will  be  no  more  aching  backs 
over  the  wash-tub,  or  rheumatic  fingers  during 
winter,  for  when  Edward  was  rich  he  would 
make  her — oh,  so  comfortable  I  She  would  just 
sit  still  in  her  chair,  and  have  a  servant  to  wait 
on  her  and  have  tea  ever  so  often  a  day  if  she 
wished,  for  Edward  knew  she  liked  her  tea 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  beverage  in  the 
world. 

Very  much  surprised  therefore  was  Edward, 
when  he  told  his  old  granny  of  his  high  hopes, 
to  see  her  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  to 
hear  her  intreat  him,  if  he  loved  her,  ^  to 
banish  such  thoughts  from  his  mind,  for  that 
in  the  great  city  far  more  were  swallowed  up 
by  poverty  and  distress — that  it  was  far  more 
difficult  to  get  on  there  than  in  the  country, 
and  that  she  would  be  quite  unhappy  away 
from  her  wash-tub.  "  Oh,  stay  with  old 
granny,  do  1 "  said  the  old  woman ;  "  we  have 
been  so  comfortable  together ;  remember  if 
you  are  lost,  granny  has  no  one  but  her  boy.'' 

It  kept  him  quiet  all  the  winter,  but  when 
the  early  spring  came,  he  was  restless.  The 
stories  had  raised  ambitious  thoughts  and 
desires,  and  old  granny  saw  it  would  be  wiser 
to  let  him  go.  She,  however,  made  him  promise 
that  if  he  found  life  was  really  very  hard  there 
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he  would  come  back  to  her ;  that  he  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  do  it,  but  just  set  out  for  her 
humble  little  home  once  more ;  and  that  he 
would  write  to  her  as  often  as  he  could.  Surelv 
he  must  remember  that  old  granny  would  be 
dull  without  her  boy.  What  were  fine  clothes, 
and  ease,  and  comfort,  to  losing  the  daily  sight 
of  his  dear  face  1  And  now  Edward  is  away, 
and  the  old  granny  is  alone,  working  twice  as 
hard,  if  that  were  possible ;  for  she  is  sure  the 
stories  he  has  heard  of  that  great  city  are  all 
nonsense,  and  that  he  will  be  all  the  better 
of  some  help  on  his  way ;  therefore  she  washes 
and  irons  from  morning  to  night,  never 
seeming  to  feel  the  aches  in  her  back,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  hoard  that  is  getting 
daily  larger  and  larger  in  the  old  cracked 
teapot.  And  there  we  leave  her,  busy  at 
work,  and  happy ;  for  as  we  all  know,  work, 
if  it  brings  fatigue,  brings  happiness — ^it  is  only 
idle  people  who  are  miserable. 

Edward,  granny's  boy,  set  out  on  foot,  in* 
tending  to  t-ake  the  train  at  the  station  ten 
miles  off;    but  he  had  not  proceeded  a  mile 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  carriage,  and  the 
coachman,  after  a  kindly  glance  at  the  bright 
face,  called  to  him,  that  if  he  were  going  any 
distance  he  might  come  up  beside  him.   Edward 
at  once  scrambled  up  on  to  the  box,  and  very 
soon  the  coachman  had  got  all  the  story  oat  of 
him.    Even  a  stouter  heart  than  granny's  boy's 
might  have  been  daunted   by    the   tale  the 
coachman  told  of   the  wickedness  to  be  inet 
with  in  the  city  of  London,  but  it  went  into 
deaf  ears.     So  full  was  Edward's  heart  with 
thoughts  of  making  his  dear  old  granny  a  fine 
lady  that  he  was    determined  to    view   life 
through  a  pair  of  rose-coloured  spectacles.    He 
would  have  to  work  hard,  said  the  coachman ; 
of  course  he  would,  little  Ned  laughed  at  the 
notion  of   doing  anything  elsa     No,  he  was 
not    quite  so   stupid  as   to  suppose    London 
streets  were   paved   with  gold,  and  that  he 
had  only  to  go  and  fill  his  pockets  with  gold 
pieces.      "I'm  fond   of   work,"  said  granny's 
boy,  "it's  that  that  has  sent  me  away  from 
granny;   she  wouldn't  let  me   help  her  half 
enough,  used  to  say  I'd  break  my  back,  and  all 
the  time  didn't  I  know  how  she  was  working 
to  save  mine  I     Oh,  but  the  old  back  shall  t^ 
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eased  in  time,  that  it  shall  !  Why — don't  the 
boys  call  me  the  fat  boy  %  No,  it  won't  harm 
me  to  have  some  of  my  fat  worked  off." 

"  Well/'  said  the  coachman,  "  that's  the 
right  spirit  to  go  for'ard  in  ;  stick  to  it,  and 
be  honest,  and  you'll  get  on  though  you  be  in 
London.  Howsomdever,  I  can't  help  being 
sorry  for  you,  for  I  know  that  double  the 
number  sink  there  to  them  that  swim." 

When  Edward  took  his  seat  in  the  train,  he 
was  far  too  much  taken  up  looking  from  the 
window  of  the  carriage  to  notice  any  of  his 
fellow-travellers,  but  at  last  he  turned  his 
head,  to  find  an  elderly  gentleman  sitting 
opposite  to  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  He 
was  not  reading,  but  was  watching  the  boy's 
face.  **  Ay,  my  young  master,  and  where  are 
you  bound  for  now,  if  it  is  a  fair  question  % " 

"I'm  going  to  London,  sir,"  said  Edward, 
"  to  find  work ;  I  never  was  there  before,  I  was 
never  in  a  railway  carriage  in  my  life,  and  so 
it's  all  new  to  me." 

"  Ay,  so  I  thought,  and  you  expect  to  make 
a  fortune  in  the  great  city,  I'll  be  bound," 
said  the  old  gentleman  with  a  chuckle;  "all 
boys  from  the  country  do.  You've  read  Dick 
Whittington  and  his  cat  t  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  don't  expect  to  be  so  for- 
tunate as  he  was,"  said  Edward,  smiling.  "I 
don't  even  expect  to  make  a  fortune,  only 
enough  to  make  granny  comfortable  in  her  old 
age,"  and  then  Edward  told  the  whole  story  of 
granny  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  old 
gentleman  made  him  happy  by  saying  she  was 
a  granny  worth  working  for,  and  with  such  an 
inducement  before  him,  if  he  persevered,  no 
doubt  he  would  succeed.-  When  the  train 
reached  London  the  gentleman  pulled  a  card 
out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Edward, 
saying,  that  in  three  weeks  from  that  day  he 
would  be  found  at  the  address  named,  and 
whether  he  got  work  or  not  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  how  he  was 
getting  on. 

After  saying  good-bye  to  the  old  gentleman, 
Edward  turned  to  leave  the  station,  and  getting 
out  into  the  street,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
indeed  a  'stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  with  their  eyes  looking 
BO  far  ahead  of  them  that  they  never  noticed 
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him.  If  he  had  been  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  wild  moor  he  could  not  have  been  more 
alone  than  he  felt  himself  in  the  centre  of  this 
vast  seething  crowd.  I  have  no  intention  to 
relate  all  that  befell  granny's  boy  during  the 
three  weeks  of  his  sojourn  in  London.  It 
would  have  broken  her  old  heart  to  have 
known  it ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  he 
presented  himself  before  the  old  gentleman 
on  the  appointed  day  it  was  easily  to  be  seen 
his  heart  was  cast  down,  but  not  dismayed. 
But  what  pleased  his  old  friend  was,  he  made 
no  complaint — ^he  kept  all  his  hardships  to  him- 
self. The  days  of  pining  hunger,  the  weary 
nights  he  had  had  to  go  skulking  about  trying 
to  get  a  few  minutes'  sleep  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  comer  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  police ; 
and  the  fresh  look  was  no  longer  there,  the 
cheeks  becoming  hollow  and  the  tightened 
belt  were  signs  enough  of  the  presence  of 
hunger.  How  ravenously  he  ate  up  the  food, 
poor  fellow ;  it  brought  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
his  friend  to  see  him,  though  he  tried  not  to 
look  at  him,  and  kept  talking  away  about  the 
pleasures  of  the  country  in  comparison  to  those 
of  the  town  till  the  boy  was  satisfied.  Xhe 
food,  however,  had  given  him  freah  heart,  and 
he  was  ready  to  face  another  three  weeks  of  it,, 
that  was  plainly  to  be  seen.  "  I  can't  expect 
to  get  on  all  at  once,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I've  met 
boys  who  have  been  here  for  months,  and  they 
say  they  don't  meaii  to  give  it  up,  that  no  one 
knows  exactly  but  the  luck  may  turn  in  your 
way  at  the  last  moment,  so  I  mean  to  hold  on.'^ 

"Now  my  young  fellow,"  said  the  elderly 
gentleman,  "I  did  not  bring  you  here  for 
nothing,  I  knew  exactly  how  you  would  fare. 
I've  gone  through  it  all  myself.  I  too  came  to 
London  when  I  was  even  a  younger  lad  than 
you  are  and  suffered  for  a  longer  time,  but 
this  I  know,  you'll  never  get  on  without  a 
start — I  would  have  stuck  but  for  a  helping 
hand.  I'm  going  to  start  you  then,  but  mind 
you,  it's  a  humble  place ;  from  it  I  expect  you 
will  raise  yourself,  it  is  but  a  stepping-stone 
for  you,  a  small  stone  too,  but  if  you  persevere 
there  is  no  saying  what  it  will  lead  to." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  Edward^ 
"  it's  work  I  want,  no  matter  what  kind  if  it's 
onlv  honest  work.   But,  sir,  I  promised  granny 
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tliat  I  would  never  enter  a  public-house,  and 
tlie  only  thing  I  must  refuse  is  to  serre  there." 

"  Ah  1  year  granny  is  a  wiae  woman ;  but  it's 
not  that  I'm  going  to  aak  you  to  do,  it's  jnet 
to  be  a  shoeblack  in  one  of  the  brigades.  I  can 
get  yon  taken  in  there,  and  from  that  I  expect 
yon  to  work  your  way  up  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  you  know." 

Edward  laughed  at  this  notion,  but  thanked 
hia  friend  heartily.  Even  this  humble  position 
looked  BOmsthing  quit«  delightful  after  the 
three  weeks  of  misery  he  had  endured,  and  he 
declared  that  nothing  would  suit  him  better 
for  a  start,  for  he  would  enjoy  the  out-of-door 
life,  coming  as  he  had  done  so  lately  from  the 
oountry. 

It  was  as  a  shoeblack  in  the  London  Brigade 
that  we  came  upon  granny's  boy  one  day  quite 
unexpectedly.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
honest,  kindly  expression,  as  he  invited  the 
gentlemen  passers-by  to  have  their  boots 
cleaned.  How  clean  everything  he  brushed 
looked,  and  what  a  fine  polish  he  put  on  the  boots 
entrusted  to  his  care;  certainly,  he  thought, 
if  work  was  worth  doing,  it  was  worth  doing 
welL  How  his  eyes  glowed  when  he  heard 
tlie  voice  of  a  friend  who  had  seen  hia  granny, 
who  knew  her  and  appreciated  her  goodness, 
and  how  heartily  he  declared  that  she  vxu 
worth  working  for,  and  that  he  was  trying  to 
remember  all  her  sayings,  just  because  it  would 
vex  her  old  heart  if  he  went  and  forgot  them. 
"  I  go  to  church  regular,  that  I  do ;  for  do 
you  see,  I  like  to  think  that  granny  is  saying 
the  self  and  same  words  as  I  be  doing  of  a 


Sunday  morning,  and  that  her  eyes  are  lookiiig 
at  the  same  lesson  while  parson  reads  it  out" 

Edward  Stokes  rose  to  be  looked  upon  as  dA 
best  boy  in  the  brigade,  and  by  that  time,  » 
gentleman  in  an  office  close  by  where  £dwBid 
had  bis  appointed  work,  had  been  trusting  him 
to  post  letters  for  him  in  the  pillar,  or  run  an 
errand  with  a  telegram,  or  even  to  get  an  order 
at  the  post-office ;  and  so  promptly  did  he  per- 
form any  errand  of  this  kind,  that  at  last  ba 
was  taken  into  the  office,  first  as  boy,  then 
as  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  confidential  and 
right  hand  to  the  head  of  the  establishment. 

"And  did  he  forget  hia  old  granny!"  No. 
Edward  was  not  a  boy  likely  to  do  that,  though 
it  is  quite  true  that  many  a  young  man  goes 
out  into  the  world  and  forgets  the  old  and 
perhaps  helpless  relations  and  friends  he  left 
in  the  old  home.  No,  Edward  has  a  nice  little 
cottage  out  beyond  Hammersmith,  and  there  be 
and  his  old  granny  live.  She  has  a  little  gieen 
where  she  washes  and  dries  her  boy's  clothe* 
all  herself,  bnt  apart  from  that  he  will  not 
allow  her  to  do  any  hard  work,  but  has  a  little 
maiden  to  wait  on  her.  And  it  is  the  prettiest 
sight  imaginable  to  see  the  old  granny  and  her 
boy  coming  into  church  together,  she  leaning 
on  his  stout  young  arm,  and  he  looking  romid 
with  an  expression  in  his  face  that  plainly  «y», 
"  Am  not  I  a  lucky  fellow,  for  haven't  T  got  the 
cleverest  ana  best  old  granny  in  the  world ! " 
As  for  the  old  woman,  when  she  bends  her  head 
in  prayer  we  know  she  is  thanking  God  for  this 
good  grandson,  who  makes  up  to  her  in  every 
way  he  can  for  her  lost  sons. 
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The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow, 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  drest ; 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple 

In  purple  look'd  their  best. 
All  balanced  to  their  partners, 

And  gaily  fluttered  by, 
The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow. 

New  fallen  from  the  sky, 


3. 

Then  in  the  rusty  hollows. 

At  hide  and  seek  they  played ; 
The  party  closed  at  sun-down. 

And  everybody  stayed. 
Professor  Wind  played  louder, 

They  flew  along  the  ground, 
And  there  the  party  ended 

In  "  hands  across,  all  round." 
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•WHAT    I    EEMEMBEE.— MOUSEY, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


T  the  end  of  last  year,  my  dear  little 
friends,  I  told  you  that  my  kind 
father  bought  a  sweet,  baby,  Shet- 
land pony — all  wild  and  unbroken 
as  yet — and  gave  it  to  Pearl :  I 
told  you  also  the  name  we  gave  it. 
As  a  long-legged,  little  colt,  it  was 
mouse-coloured,  and  we  children  decided,  there- 
fore, that  the  little  creature  should  be  called 
Mousey.  That  was,  if  you  remember,  when 
we  saw  it  standing  at  its  mother's  side  in 
General  Lindsay's  stable. 

Some  time  passed  before  Pearl's  pony  came 
home.  "We  were  playing,  I  remember,  in  the 
schoolroom,  one  cold  winter's  afternoon,  when 
Morgan  called  Pearl  and  told  her  to  go  down 
into  the  drawing-room,  as  papa  wanted  to 
speak  to  her.  Away  ran  Pearl,  leaving  Frankie 
and  me  to  play  by  ourselves.  We  were,  of 
course,  very  curious  to  know  why  papa  had 
sent  for  Pearl  without  us.  We  had,  for  the 
moment,  forgotten  all  about  the  Shetland  pony 
that  was  coming. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  and  up  ran  Pearl ; 
we  could  hear  her  racing  along  the  passage, 
and  the  next  moment  she  flew  into  the  room 
exclaiming,-^ 

''  It  has  come  !  children,  it  has  indeed  !  The 
darling,  sweet  little  thing  has  come  !  " 

"What,  Pearl?  what's  comel"  we  both 
cried  in  a  breath,  "  What's  come  ?  " 

**  Why  the  pony.  Mousey  I  The  little  dar- 
ling is  here  1  come,  come  and  see  it !  "  and 
Pearl  quite  hugged  herself  with  delight. 
**  Mamma  said  we  might  be  rolled  up  warmly, 
and  go  down  to  the  hall  door  to  look  at  it. 
Come,  come ! " 

As  quickly  as  possible  we  were  rolled  up  in 
warm  wraps,  and  down  stairs  we  flew  to  the 
hall  door,  where  Mousey  was  standing  with 
William,  the  coachman,  at  her  head.     She  was 
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indeed  a  beauty  1  all  her  hginesa  had  disap« 
peared,  and  she  was  already  a  stout,  strong- 
looking,  as  well  as  a  most  beautiful  little 
Shelty. 

"  May  we  give  it  some  cake  ?  "  cried  Pearl. 

"  May  us  div  it  tome  sugar  t  "  lisped  I,  for 
in  those  days  I  was  a  very  little  one. 

Frankie,  in  the  meantime,  rushed  off,  and 
returned  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  both 
those  delicacies  to  tempt  our  new  pet's  appe- 
tite. 

William  would  not  let  us  go  near  to  feed 
her  yet,  though  Pearl  scornfully  declared  she 
had  fed  lots  of  horses  before,  and  knew  quite 
well  how  to  give  them  things  "  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand ;  you  know,"  said  the  self-satisfied 
little  lady. 

**  Ah,  that's  all  very  well,  Missie,"  answered 
William,  the  coachman,  who  had  been  in  our 
father's  service  long  before  any  of  us  were 
bom ;  "  you  look  how  she  turns  the  whites  of 
her  eyes, — the  little  lass  is  strange,  and  I'll 
warrant  she's  got  a  temper  of  her  own  too." 
He  offered  her  the  cake  and  some  sugar,  but 
she  just  sniffed  at  them,  and  then  flattened  her 
ears.  "  Ah,"  went  on  the  coachman,  "  I  make 
no  doubt  as  she  prefers  a  nice  carrot  to  either 
of  these  dainties." 

Just  then  one  of  our  darling  big  doggies,  a 
handsome  white  setter,  came  out  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  little  lady,  when  Mousey,  who 
I  suppose  fancied  he  ventured  too  near,  and 
resented  his  impertinence,  flattened  her  small 
ears  close  to  her  head,  rolled  her  eyes  in  a  most 
fearful  manner,  and  first  made  a  vicious  grab 
at  him  with  her  teeth  and  then  tried  to  strike 
him  with  her  little  forefeet.  These  efforts  proving 
unsuccessful,  up  went  her  heels,  and  we  sud- 
denly saw  before  us  such  a  whirlwind  of  long 
hair  from  mane  and  tail  flying  about,  as  she 
fought  and  frisked  with  William,  that,  as  he 
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afterwards  said, — "  No  one  wouldn't  have 
known  which  was  head,  nor  which  was  tail 
of  her," — and  Mousey  was  led,  capering,  off 
to  the  stable. 

''  Do  you  think  she  will  ever  be  quiet  and 
safe  enough  for  the  children  to  ride  % "  asked 
our  mother  of  papa. 

>  "  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  you  will  see.  Re- 
member it  is  but  a  little  wild  creature  as  yet, 
a  mere  baby  too  I  " 

I  Time  passed  on,  how  long  I  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly. We  saw  Mousey  very  often  and  fed 
her;  soon  she  would  take  things  from  our 
hands  without  trying  to  bite  or  look  at  .all 
vicious.  In  the  summer  we  used  to  be  much 
amused  at  seeing  William,  the  coachman,  break- 
ing her  in  with  a  dumb- jockey  on  her  fat  little 
back.  Now  in  case  you,  my  little  readers  of 
Wide-AwcJce,  do  not  know  what  a  dumb- 
jockey  is,  I  will  tell  you ;  it  is  two  pieces  of 
wood  crossed  and  put  on  a  horse  as '  if  it  was 
a  person  sitting  on  it,  and  the  reins  are  fasten- 
ed to  the  sticks  while,  of  course,  the  horse- 
breaker  has  a  leading  rein  to  guide  the  horse 
or  pony. 

Mousey  was  broken  in  by  our  coachman  in 
this  way,  and  taught  her  paces :  to  trot,  and 
canter,  in  fact  all  the  lessons  she  had  to  learn, 
very  perfectly.  She  was  very  intelligent  and 
generally  docile,  but  she  had  a  little  stubborn 
will  of  her  own,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  would 
get  into  regular  passions  at  times,  but  I  am 
also  glad  to  tell  you  that  she  was  very  sorry 
afterwards,  and  I  have  often  seen  her  kiss 
William  the  coachman,  when  asked  to  do  so, 
after  they  had  had  some  little  difference  of 
opinion. 

William  took  great  pride  in  her,  and  would 
always  groom  her  himself — not  allowing  any 
helper  in  the  stable  to  touch  her.  We  used  to 
take  immense  pleasure  in  seeing  her  toilet 
made,  whenever  we  were  allowed  to  do  so  :  or 
indeed  whenever  we  could  possibly  escape  to 
the  stables  if  we  knew  that  interesting  per- 
formance was  going  on. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  something  that  hap- 
pened on  one  of  these  occasions.  Pearl  was 
still  in  the  schoolroom  doing  her  lessons, 
which,  as  she  was  older,  were  of  course  longer 
than  Frankie's  or  mine;  but  we  two  little  ones, 
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happy  as  birds  escaped  from  a  cage,  flew  oat 
into  the  garden  to  play  in  the  early  smnmer 
sunshine  before  it  was  time  to  get  ready  for 
dinner.     The  flowers  were  blooming,  the  birds 
singing,  and  the  air  soft,  sweet,  and  delidons 
in  the  garden.     But  alas  !  children,  like  grown 
up  people  I  fear,  often  prefer  what  is  forbidden 
and  unlovely,  to  that  which  is  allowed,  how- 
ever charming ;  therefore,  following  the  dictates 
of  our  fallen  human  nature,  Frankie  and  I  felt 
a  distaste  for  the  sweet  sights  and  smells  which 
surrounded   us,  and  hankered  strangely  after 
the  farmyard,  cowhouses,  pig-styes,  and  last, 
not  least  in  our  favour,  the  stables.     Accord- 
ingly, by  mutual  consent,  off  we  started,  and 
scampering  through  the  kitchen  garden,  stopped 
only  for  a  minute  to  pick  a  few  strawberries, 
which  we  fancied  looked  ripe  enough  to  be 
pleasant  to  the  taste.     Then  we  ran  into  the 
large  yard,   where   the  pond   was,  with  the 
ducks  and  geese  on  it ;  then  a  moment  was 
spared  to  peep  at  the  little  new  calf  in  the 
cow-house,  and  a  minute  or  two  more  to  visit 
Frank's  special  friend  and  favourite  among  the 
animals — an  enormously  fat  old  pig  sui3X)mided 
with  a  litter  of   squeaking  children.     Bessie 
(the  fat  piggie)   returned  Frankie's  affection 
most  warmly,  and  she  came  at  once  up  to  the 
side  of  her  stye,  grunting  out  her  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  him.     She  ate,  greedily,  the  nice 
piece  of  lettuce  which  he  had  picked  for  her 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  let  him  scratch  her 
back  with  a  bit  of  stick.     The  old  thing  knew 
the   sound  of  '  Frank's    footsteps    even,   and 
showed  her  preference  for  him  by  always  run- 
ning up  to  the  side  of  her  stye  when  she  heard 
him  coming,  and  glancing  at  him  with  little 
loving,  but  frightful  eyes,  and  grunting  as  load 
as  she  could. 

After  leaving  Bessie  and  her  children,  we 
passed  through  some  white  gates  into  the 
stable  yard  and  there,  to  our  delight,  we  dis- 
covered Mousey  standing,  with  her  halter 
fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  stable  door  :  she  was 
being  rubbed  down  by  William  the  coachman. 
He  was  making  a  tremendous  hissing  noise  as 
he  worked  away  at  the  toilet  of  the  pretty 
pony.  Such  a  brushing  I  Such  a  hissing  1 
We  watched  him  quietly  for  a  second  and  then, 
as  he  took  hold  of  Mousey's  long  thick  tail. 
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he  left  off  hissing  and  said,  '^  There  Master 
fVank,  here's  fine  black  hair  for  you  !  I  must 
go  into  the  stable  and  get  another  brush  for 
that."  So  saying  he  turned  round  and  disap- 
peared inside  the  stable  door. 

What  possessed  Frankie  I  cannot  think; 
but  it  was  surely  the  spirit  of  mischief  which 
animates  all  little  boys  when  they  do  foolish, 
and  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cruel  things. 
Frankie  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel  but  this  is 
whftt  he  did :  just  as  the  coachman  came  out 
of  the  stable  door  again,  my  foolish  little 
brother  seized  a  stable  broom  that  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  rushing  at  the  pony  with 
it  cried,  '*  William,  this  is  the  brush  you  should 
use  for  her  tail ! "  The  broom  just  Umchtd 
Mousey's  tail  and  that  was  all,  but  this  is  what 
followed  :  in  a  second  Mousey*s  ears  were  flat 
to  her  head,  and  I,  who  was  standing  rather  to 
the  side,  saw  the  wicked  white  of  her  eyes,  and 
then  back  she  went.  Frankie  turned  and  fled, 
flinging  the  broom  from  him,  but  Mousey,  too 
quick  for  him,  and  backing  to  the  end  of  her 
halter,  managed  to  strike  at  him  with  one 
strong  hind  leg  and  left  the  mark  of  her  iron- 
shod  hoof  on  my  poor  little  brother's  back  for 
many  a  day. 

Down  fell  Frankie  yelling,  in  which  sounds 
of  woe  you  may  be  sure  I  loudly  joined. 
Frankie  was  fortunately  not  seriously  hurt — as 
he  had  retreated  so  quickly  that  the  pony  was 
only  just  able  to  touch  him — but  he  had  re- 
ceived a  lesson  which  taught  him  not  to  play 
Mousey  any  tricks  again. 

More  time  elapsed,  and  my  next  recollection 
of  Mousey  is  seeing  her  brought  round  to  the 
door  with  a  pretty  little  side-saddle  on  her 
back,  looking  so  spick  and  span,  and  neat  and 
nice ;  such  a  handsome  pony  1  Then  I  remem- 
ber Pearl  coming  down  in  her  little  blue  habit, 
and  mounting  and  riding  o£E  beside  papa  on 
his  great  grey  horse. 

Then  came  a  very  happy  time  when  I  was 
allowed  to  mount  Mousey ;  I  was  a  very  little 
one  still,  my  short  fat  leg  could  scarcely  reach 
over  the  pommel,  and  as  to  my  stirrup,  that 
was  but  a  very  few  inches  long.  Those  first 
rides  were  some  of  the  most  enjoyable  I 
have  ever  had  in  all  my  life — and  I  have  en- 
joyed many.     William,  the  coachman,  at  first 
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took  me  with  a  leading  rein — ^and  how  we  used 
to  jump  over  the  ditches^  and  any  small  bushes 
that  could  be  considered  a  leap  for  Mousey  and 
me  1  I  am  afraid  at  about  my  first  jump  I  took 
hold  of  the  pommel  with  my  little  fat  fingers, 
feeling  somewhat  insecure ;  but  how  ashamed 
I  was  of  this  piece  of  cowardice  afterwards  1 
and  how  I  besought  of  William  not  to  tell 
Pearl  or  Frankie!  I  remember  I  went  over 
the  leap  again  and  again,  scorning  to  touch  the 
pommel  a  second  time. 

I  must  tell  you  that  Mousey  still  had  a  little 
temper  of  her  own ;  sometimes  when  we  were 
riding  her  she  would  shake  her  head,  kick  up 
her  heels,  and  try  to  run  away,  but  this,  I 
think,  was  only  when  she  considered  she  was 
put  upon,  or  perhaps  if  she  was  very  fresh, 
not  having  been  out  for-  a  day  or  two.  But 
out  of  the  saddle  she  was  gentle  and  docile  as 
a  big  dog,  and  would  follow  us  about  like  one. 
She  would  kiss  the  coachman  whenever  she  was 
bidden,  and  nothing  she  liked  better  than  to 
share  a  pint  of  beer  with  him,  drinking  out  of 
a  glass,  as  William  would  say,  *'  like  any  chris- 
tian." It  was  very  curious  to  see  her  do  this, 
for  she  would  take  the  glass  between  her  teeth, 
and,  tossing  up  her  head,  manage  to  pour  the 
beer  down  her  throat,  and  she  would  then  care- 
fully, put  down  the  empty  glass. 

In  those  happy  summer  evenings  so  long, 
long  ago,  when  we  children  used  to  go  down 
to  dessert,  our  darling  mother,  who  was  fond  of, 
and  kind  to,  all  God's  creatures  that  came  near 
her,  gave  us  permission  to  tell  William  to 
bring  round  Mousey  to  the  dining-room  win- 
dow, which  opened  to  the  ground,  and  there 
the  spoilt  Shelty  would  be  fed,  like  us,  with 
dessert:  she  would  take  the  smallest  morsels 
from  our  hands  as  gently  as  possible ;  and  al- 
though she  was  very  greedy,  and  extremely 
fond  of  fruit  and  other  sweet  things,  she  was 
a  pattern  of  propriety  in  the  quiet  way  she 
took  her  food  from  us. 

One  summer  evening  I  remember  so  well: 
the  coachman  had  a  holiday,  and  we  of  course 
had  to  make  up  our  minds  that  Mousey  woidd 
not  appear  at  dessert,  but  we  begged  mamma 
to  let  us  collect  and  keep  a  little  load  of 
goodies  to  send  round  to  the  stables  to  our 
favourite.     Just  as  our  mother  was  telling  us 


Mousey. 


^what  to  put  aside  for  Mousey,  we  heard  the 
well-known  pitter-patter  of  the  little  Shelty's 
feet  out^de;  and  who  should  appear  at  the 
dining4!Oom  window  but  the  pony  I  She  not 
only  stood  at  the  window  but  she  actually  ad- 
vanced into  the  room  and  stood,  gentle  and 
quiet,  and,  apparently  perfectly  at  home  and  at 
her  ease,  beside  our  mother's  chair.  She  had, 
it  seemed,  slipped  her  halter,  and,  it  being  very 
hot  weather,  the  stable  door  was  left  open,  and 
Mousey  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  she  was  for- 
gotten, quietly  took  upon  herself  to  set  matters 
right  by  trotting  off  to  the  dining-room  with- 
out waiting  to  be  led  there. 

I  must  tell  you  that  she  behaved  perfectly 
on  this  occasion,  taking  what  was  given  to  her, 
and  that  in  her  usual  ladylike  way.  When  we 
thought  she  had  stayed  long  enough,  she  sub- 
missively allowed  my  father  to  take  her  by  her 
thick  top-knot,  and  lead  her  out  of  the  large 
window  and  back  to  the  stables :  and  do  you 
know,  that  was  not  the  last  time,  although  the 
first,  that  Mousey  found  her  way  into  the 
dining-room  ;  for  she  was  invited  in  whenever 
she  came  to  the  window,  and  many  times  did  the 
little  pony  walk  sedately  round  the  dinner  table. 

Now,  whether  horses  can  talk  in  a  language 
of  their  own,  I  know  not ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
about  something  that  looks  very  like  it.  One 
day  soon  after  Mrs.  Mousey's  unexpected  ap- 
pearance in  the  dining-room,  as  we  were  all 
sitting  at  our  early  dinner,  which  we  had  with 
mamma  at  her  luncheon  time,  we  heard  a 
terrible  and  mysterious  noise  in  the  hall.  A 
ihumpy  thump f  thump ,  thump:  the  sound  first 
seemed  to  come  from  a  long  passage  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  door  leading  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  drawing  nearer  it  came  into  the 
hall — ^louder  and  louder  it  sounded  ;  soon  these 
curious  bogey  thumps  came  at  regular  intervals 
close  to  the  dining-room  door. 

"  What  can  it  be  1 "  wo  all  exclaimed,  "What 
XB  that  noise  1 "  We  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words  in  different  keys,  and  different  degrees 
of  consternation  and  surprise,  than  the  door, 
which  was  ajar,  was  pushed  wide  open — and 
what  do  you  think  by  ?  Why  the  large  grey 
head  of  papa's  riding  horse  I  And  there  he 
etood  on  the  threshold.      Now  he  must  have 
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had  some  communication  from  Mousey  I  am 
sure,  but  being  rather  a  stupid  horse  he  bad 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  hour  of  dessert,  and 
as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  to  the  dining- 
room,  for  Mousey  never  came  through  the 
house,  you  know.  As  you  may  suppose,  the 
butler  soon  led  him  back  to  the  stable  through 
the  front  door,  which  was  the  nearest  way,  and 
we  all  thought  this  a&ir  rather  like  the  fable 
of  the  "  Donkey  and  the  Lap-dog." 

The  next  scene  in  which  Mousey  rises  in  mj 
memory  is  on  one  cold  damp  day  in  November, 
and  Pearl,  to  her  joy,  is  going  out  hunting, 
mounted  on  her  pony.  I  see  the  beautiful 
little  girl  riding  off  beside  my  father  in  his 
red  coat.  How  she  started  full  of  joy  and 
excitement !  I  remember,  too,  her  return, 
both  she  and  Mousey  a  mass  of  mud  ;  but  the 
child  still  more  excited,  still  more  joyful,  al- 
though pale  and  with  draggled  hair,  for  was 
not  the  fox's'  brush  tied  to  her  pony's  bridla 
It  seems  the  clever  child  and  clever  pony  had 
managed  to  be  up  at  the  death  by  creeping 
through  hedges  too  high  for  horses  even  to 
jump  over;  and  so  they  succeeded  in  taking 
short  cuts :  and,  I  remember,  my  father  said  it 
was  marvellous  to  see  the  pony  climbing  up  a 
steep  bank,  like  a  cat,  in  order  to  make  a  jump 
small  that  would  otherwise  have  been  too  big 
for  it,  and  when  at  the  top  it  jumped  over  the 
hedge,  and  then  slid  cleverly  down  the  bank 
on  the  other  side :  by  these  means  my  prond 
little  sister  Pearl  was  up  at  the  death,  and  be- 
came the  happy  owner  of  the  fox's  brush.  Ah 
me  !  for  how  many  many  years  did  she  keep  it^ 
hanging  over  the  mantelpiece  in  her  bedroom. 
She  took  it  with  her  when  she  married — ^mj 
beautiful  Pearl !  And  it  always  hung  in  the 
old  place  in  hor  new  home.  I  never  see  a  fox's 
brush  now  without  a  pang  at  my  heart  as  I 
think  of  my  lost  Pearl  and  the  brush  of  her 
childhood  ! 

And  now,  good-bye  to  Mousey ;  dear,  dear 
old  Mousey  I  The  years  passed  on,  and  we 
grew  too  big  to  ride  her,  so  she  was  turned  ont 
to  end  her  days  happily  in  the  "north  countree" 
where,  even  at  a  very  advanced  age,  she  looked 
the  handsome,  strong,  spirited  pony  that  you 
see  her  in  tlie  picture. 


PEEPAEING   FOE   WINTEE. 


/^  H  wliat  a  doleful  rainy  day  1 

^         None  is  so  busy  and  mother  too, 
Patting  OUT  summer  clotlies  aw&y, 

Getting  out  warm  ones,  and  planning  new. 


Let  as  pretend  to  do  the  same. 

Come  to  the  cupboard,  quick,  little  boys, 
Baally  twill  be  quite  a  "  grown-up  "  game, 

Sorting  onr  summer  and  winter  toys  I 


Here  are  the  boats  we  aail'd  on  the  sea. 

Fails  and  spades  which  built  castles  of  sand  1 

(Oh  t    that  it  always  summer  could  be) 

Kites,  bow  and  arrows  (it  would  be  grand !), 


Pack -them  up  though  it  does  seem  hardl 
Leave  out  that  puzzle  and  box  of  bricks, 

IToah's  ark  and  our  large  farmyard, 
And  this  queer  clown  with  his  funny  tricks. 


We  shall  want  our  hoops  and  my  skipping  rope, 
And  these  reins  and  whip  from  the  highest  shelf ; 

Some  of  winter's  days  will  be  bright  we'll  hope. 
And  you'll  be  the  ponies,  I'll  drive  myself  I 


Here's  your  grocer's  shop  and  my  doll's  bouse; 

And  if  you're  good  and  don't  make  a  noise, 
We  know  that  soon  will  dear  Santa  Claus 

Come  to  UE  loaded  with  Christmas  toys  1 

ICajiiah  Mabsh. 


JITDT,    OE   LIGHT    BLTTB. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HE  Christmas  holidays  had  come 

and    gone,   and    skating    and 

snow- balling    had    taken   the 

place    of    politics    in    Judy's 

mind.     The  boys  did  not  care 

about  them,  not  they,  and  Judy 

was  always  much  influenced  by  the  boys,  rather 

too  much  so  for  Miss  Dawson's  peace  of  mind. 

But  now  it  was  summer  weather,  Parliament 

was  sitting,  Harry  and  Wilfred  had  gone  back 

to  school,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  in 

London.     Emmeline  had  been  presented ;  she 

was  going  out  a  great  deal,  and  enjoying  herself 

very  much.    Not  so  poor  Judy,  to  whom  solitary 

lessons  when  the  schoolroom  waa  as  hot  "  as  an 

oven,"  and  the  drawn  green  blinds  deprived 

you  of  the  pleasure  of  even  an  occasional  look 

at  the  passing  carriages,  walks  in  the  park  or 

in  the  square,  and  drives,  sitting  in  the  back 

seat  while  her  mother  left  interminable  cards, 

were  anything  but  a  pleasant   substitute  for 

free  games  iu  the  garden  at  home  or  long  rides 

on  Mincepie.     She  began  rather  to  wish  she 

were  as  old  as  Emmeline. 

"  Only,"  she  observed,  as  she  Ktood  pensively 
on  one  leg,  while  her  sister,  motionless  and 
resigned,  was  being  made  very  grand  to  go 
to  the  drawing-room,  "  only  I  know  I  should 
trip  up  just  as  I  got  in  front  of  the  queen,  and 
that  would  be  a  bad  beginning ;  besides,  I 
shouldn't  think  balls  were  much  fun,  and  one 
has  to  talk  I  " 

"That  is  no  difficulty  to  you  generally," 
said  Emmeline.  She  was  holding  her  head  very, 
very  still — painfully  still  it  would  have  been  to 
Judy — while  the  lady's  maid  was  adjusting  her 
pretty  white  wreath,  with  its  long  floating  veil. 
"  Ah,  but  not  ineffectually  1  "  said  Judy,  who, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  meant  "  intellectually." 

"  I   don't   think    that   will   be   necessary," 
smiled  Emmeline;  "and  you  can  always  talk 
politics,  you    know.     Judy,  did    any  one   tell 
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you  that  Mr.  Holland  has  got  Into  Farliuoeiit 
after  all  1 " 

"  Got  into  Parliament !  "  cried  Jndy,  "  wliy 
how  can  he  )  I  had  to  do  a  sum  about  it  tbr 
other  day  I  " 

"What  do  you  mean,  child t  A  lanl 
Whatever  has  that  got  to  do  with  it ! " 

"  A  Parliament  mayn't  last  longer  than  seven 
years ;  and  if  this  is  1869,  how  long  will  it  U' 
before  the  next  election  1 " 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you've  got  into  your  bead. 
But  some  one  resigned  the  other  day,  aoi 
Mr.  Holland  has  got  his  seat,  without  a.  contM 
too." 

"  Well,  I  don't  call  it  proper,"  said  Judy. 
"  and  he  might  as  well  have  come  to  Seabroot^ 
after  all !  " 

Whether  she  regretted  that  he  had  not  tnk*  •■' 
Mr.  Mulgrave's  place,  or  was  only  limentiii;; 
that  her  father's  victory  had  not  kept  biiu 
altogether  out  of  the  House,  she  did  not  sav ; 
for  just  then  Emmeline's  toilotto  was  wn'- 
pleted,  and  Judy  ran  to  summon  evervliody 
she  could  find  to  inspect  it.  There  was  nevir 
much  work  to  be  got  out  of  Judy  when  ^"' 
was  at  all'  excited,  and  as  Emmeline's  presenU 
tion  was  a  reasonable  ground  of  esciwnien-. 
Miss  I)awson,  warned  by  experience,  had  pi" 
claimed  a  half -holiday,  and  herself  gone  oul  (<■: 
the  afternoon. 

When  the  carriage  full  of  plumes  and  fH^- 
and  veils  —  an  indistinguishable  mfliie  il" 
looked  from  the  window — had  driven  off,  ti.' 
usual  question  of  "  What  shall  I  do  t "  pnsent' ' 
itself  to  Judy's  mind. 

First  she  had  a  game  with  Cheri  :  he  alw>}' 
went  to  London  with  the  family,  and  Juil; 
exacted  much  mor«  attention  fr«m  him  in  !.>' 
l«rformance  of  his  daily,  nay  sometimes  hourly 
tasks  of  begging  and  jumping,  than  ;; 
vouchsafed  to  her  own  French  and  sums  n 
music.  Chcri  still  wore  a  big  blue  rosetip-  '■- 
Kuited  him  better  than  anything  else,  J""^.' 
thought,  and  so,  since  the  clcction/he  had  ncvi': 


Jvdy,   or  Light  Blue. 


been  without  one.  Tying  and  arranging  this 
.-ifresh  reminded  her  of  the  election  time,  and 
with  that  Mr.  Holland  was  naturallj  in  close 
connection. 

"So  he's  in  Parliament  after  all!"  she 
thought :  "  now  I  wonder  if  I'm  glad,  of  course 
it's  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  country — sit  up 
Ch^ri ;  beg,  good  boy  I  I'm  afraid  he  will  never 
be  anything  but  a  Tory :  well,  if  he  were  a 
Liberal,  and  if  I  liked  him — only  I  oughtn't  to 
like  him,  Ch^,  you  know, — I  expect  I  should 
be  very  glad  he's  in,  I  think — ^I  think — yes,  I 
really  think  I  ought " 

Judy  jumped  up  from  the  floor :  a  new  idea 
had  evidently  struck  her. 

"  But  I  must  do  it  in  the  drawing  room,"  she 
said  half  aloud,  '^  because  of  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  W.,  on  the  paper." 

Down  stairs  she  flew,  Cheri  at  her  heels, 
never  stopping  until  she  reached  the  writing- 
table  in  the  drawing-room,  where  she  established 
herself,  opened  the  blotting-book  before  her, 
and  with  great  deliberation  wrote  ''June  the 
Fourth  "  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  "  My 
dear  Sir,"  were  the  next  words,  and  then  she 
stopped  BJidt  knit  her  forehead  thoughtfully. 

"1  suppose  *My  dear  Sir'  's  right,"  she 
said,  "  *  My  dear  Mr.  Holland '  sounds  too 
friendly,  and  *Mr.  Holland'  alone  I  know  is 
just  like  mamma  writes  to  the  tradespeople, 
and  he  wouldn't  like  it :  oh  yes,  I'm  sure  that'll 
do.  But  now  what  shall  I  say  1  Bather  tire- 
some, haying  to  do  it,"  and  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair ;  '*  but  he  will  expect  it,  I'm  sure,  and 
Tnamma  will  be  glad  I've  thought  of  it  all  by 
myself." 

Bather  a  hurried  glance  round  at  the  door 
did  not  look  as  if  Miss  Judy  were  quite  so 
sure  of  mamma's  approbation  as  she  would 
have  persuaded  herself ;  but  no  one  disturbed 
her,  and  for  the  next  half -hour  she  was  very 
busy  indeed.  The  important  letter  of  con- 
gratulation, which  was  to  assure  Mr.  Holland. 
of  the  absence  of  any  remnants  of  ill-will  in 
her  sentiments  towards  him,  had  to  be  re- written 
twice,  for  the  first  copy  was  full  of  corrections, 
and  on  the  second  she  let  a  great  blot  of  ink 
splash ;  but  at  last  she  was  quite  satisfied,  and 
read  her  production  aloud  to  "  see  how  it 
sounded."     It  ran  thus  : — 
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"  June  the  Fourth, 
''  My  dear  Sib, — ^Emmeline  told  me  that  you 
have  got  in.  I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
glad  "  (here  there  had  been  great  deliberation, 
Judy  having  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  "  some 
word  beginning  with  a  con"  would  better 
express  her  meaning,  but,  unable  to  recollect 
it,  falling  back  upon  the  simpler  sentence), 
"  not  that  I  am,  because  I  know  conservatories 
ought  to  be  kept  out;  only  I  know  people 
always  do  write  to  one  when  one  is  going  to 
be  married,  or  one's  relations  die,  and  if  I  did 
not,  you  would  think  that  I  still  was  cross 
because  you  might  have  turned  papa  out,  but 
there  was  no  chance  of  that.  And  so  I  hope 
you  will  like  being  in,  and  perhaps  some  day 
you  will  be  a  Wig.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
begin  as  a  Wig,  papa  says.  Papa  and  mamma 
and  Emmeline  would  send  their"  (love,  scratched 
out ;  Judy  was  sure  on  second  thoughts  that 
tluit  was  not  proper,  "  kind  someUiing  "  she  knew 
it  ought  to  be,  but  again  her  memory  failed 
her,  so  she  left  a  blank,  which,  after  all,  she 
forgot  to  fill  up),  "kind  ....  only  they  are  out." 
(She  did  not  know  what  else  to  say ;  but  there 
was  still  half  a  page  to  fill  up,  so  she  wrote 
very  large :)  "  What  fine  weather  we  are  having ! 
I  remain."  (Judy  had  not  the  least  idea  how 
to  sign  herself;  '* your  loving  "  she  decided  at 
once  would  not  do,  so  at  last  she  determined  on 
*'  your  affectionate  friend,"  as  the  stifiest  form 
she  knew :) 

"  I  remain  your  afEectionate  friend, 
"  Juliet  Adelaidis  Cabrinoton." 

Judy  regarded  this  epistle  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  it  expressed  just  what  she  meant :  it 
was  certainly  not  too  warm,  yet  nobody  could 
say  it  was  not  friendly,  and  the  mention  of 
her  father's  and  mother's  names  seemed  to  give 
a  kind  of  importance  and  reality  to  the  whole 
afEair.  By  this  time,  too,  she  had  quite  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  had  done  the  only 
correct  thing  under  the  circumstances.  But 
now  about  the  direction  % — ^that,  however,  was 
easily  settled.  She  knew  that  her  mother  had 
sent  an  invitation  for  a  bal|  to  Captain  Holland 
only  a  few  days  ago,  so  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  to  write  "  Mr.  Holland,  care  of 
Captain   S.    Holland,   Guards  Club,"   on   the 


Judy,   or  Light  Blue. 


envelope.  That  done,  she  slipped  the  letter 
into  the  box  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  hall, 
and  ran  up  stairs,  where  she  was  happily  playing 
with  her  dolls  when  the  others  returned  from 
the  drawing-room. 

A  few  days  later,  when  they  were  all 
assembled  at  luncheon  in  the  dining-room,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  letter  was 
handed  to  Judy,  who,  rather  to  the  surprise  of 
the  others,  who  were  used  to  transports  of 
guessing  delight  on  such  occasions,  laid  it 
down  beside  her  plate  without  a  word. 

•*From  Wilfred?"  inquired  Emmeline;  "why 
1  »don't  you  read  it,  Judy  % " 

"  Oh,"  said  Judy  with  an  affectation  of  care- 
!  lessness,  ''  it  will  keep." 

"  An  unusual  circumstance  with  your  letters,'' 
said  her  mother.    "  Who  is  your  correspondent, 
i  if  not  one  of  the  boys  1  " 

"  Only  a  business  letter,"  I  fancy,  replied 
,  she,  opening  it  and  casting  her  eye  over  the 
I  page. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  the  business  1 "  asked 
her  father ;  "  can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you 
by  chance  % " 

"If  you  wouldn't  mind  reading  it  to  me," 
said  Judy ;  "  I  can't  make  it  out." 

"Hullo,  I  should  know  this  writing,"  said 
Mr.  Carrington,  and  he  read  aloud : — 

"  Deab  Miss  Cabbington, — ^Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter  of  congratulation,  and  the 
assurance  that  my  having  obtained  a  seat  in 
Parliament  is  not  altogether  disagreeable  to  you. 
I  wish  I  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  my  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  I  am  afraid  you  think  it  will  be ;  but 
you  must  *  tell  your  father  not  to  let '  me  do 
much  harm,  and  then  your  mind  may  be  quite 
easy.  Will  you  remember  me  to  your  father, 
mother,  and  sister  f  You  see,  as  I  am  not  '  out,' 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  about  this. 
"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  very  truly 

"Humphrey  Holland." 

"  H'm  I  I  put  *  affectionate  friend,' "  was 
Judy's  remark,  while  the  other  members  of  the 
family  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 
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"  You  did  I  Oh,  Judy,  Judy,  what  a  little 
monkey  you  are  !  "  cried  Emmeline.  "  I  little 
knew,  when  I  told  you  about  Mr.  Holland, 
what  an  effect  it  would  have.  And  you  wrote 
to  him  !  How  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
said  !  How  he  must  have  laughed  when  he  got 
your  letter." 

"Jack  got  it  first,"  remarked  Judy.  "I 
sent  it  to  the  Guards  Club.  I  wonder  if  Jack 
read  it  f  Dear  me,  I  might  have  sent  a  message 
to  him." 

"  Now,  for  the  future,  Judy,"  said  Mrs. 
Carrington,  "remember  it  isn't  the  proper 
thing  for  young  ladies  to  write  letters  to  gentle- 
men without  first  consulting  their  mammas. 
What  put  it  into  your  head  to  do  so,  I  can't 
think." 

"By  the  bye,"  said  Enmieline,  "has  Mr. 
Holland  had  a  card  for  the  ball  f  You  didn't 
by  chance  ask  him  to  come,  Judy  I  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  Why,  papa,  you  wouldn't  have 
him,  would  you  1     You  couldn't !  " 

"  That's  very  silly,"  said  her  sister ;  "  really, 
you  talk  too  much,  child.  Mamma,  had  not  a 
card  better  be  sent  at  once  f  Captain  Holland 
had  one." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  you  send  it  this  afternoon. 
Thank  you  for  reminding  me." 

That  ball,  what  an  event  it  was  to  Jndj! 
and  how  incessantly  she  talked  of  it  for  a 
week  beforehand !  She  was  to  sit  up  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  great  fun  did  she  promise 
herself  therefrom.  Enmieline  looked  forward 
to  it  also  :  it  was  to  be  given  expressly  for  her, 
and  would  be  only  about  the  third  she  bad 
evel*  been  to. 

"  Will  you  get  partners  ?  oh,  will  yon !  and 
do  you  think  I  shall  f  "  Judy  was  asking  for 
the  hundredth  time. 

It  was  the  morning  before  the  great  night, 
and  all  the  house  was  upside  down,  excepting 
the  schoolroom,  in  which  the  two  sisters  were 
sitting  with  Miss  Dawson. 

"  I  hope  to  get  a  few,"  said  Emmeline,  com- 
posedly, "  and  I  should  think  you  will  probably 
do  the  same." 

"If  Mr.  Holland  comes,  he'll  ask  you,  I 
know,"  said  Judy ;  "  you  get  on  so  well  with 
him.     I  don't  know  about  me, though." 

"Why,  would  you   dance  with  him  if  h« 
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asked  70U  f "  laughed  Emmeline.     '*  I  shouldn't 
hftve  thought  so  !  " 

/'I  expect  I  shall.     I  don't  think  there'd  be 
any  harm,  do  you  ?  " 

**  Oh  no,  /  don't.  So  mind  you  answer  nicely, 
if.  he  does  ask.  When  I  saw  him  the  other 
night " 

'*You  saw  him!  You  didn't  tell  me. 
Where  1 "  interrupted  Judy. 

"  At  a  dinner-party ;  didn't  I  tell  you  1  Oh, 
I  was  only  going  to  say  he  asked  after  you." 

"  Did  you  talk  politics  1 " 

''Not  much,  I  think/'  and  Emmeline 
laughed. 

Judy,    attired    in    white    muslin,   with,  of 
course,   a   broad   light   blue   sash   round    her 
waist  and  ribbon  of  the  same  colour  in  her 
hair,  was  running  up  and  down  stairs,  sliding 
in  the  ball-room  "to  try  the  floor,"  popping 
into  mamma's  and  Emmeline's  rooms,  rushing 
to   the   window  on   the  chance   of    an   early 
arrival,  long  before  anybody  thought  of  coming. 
Consequently,    when    one    carriage    followed 
another,  when   the  rooms  began   to  fill,  and 
the  dancing  really  did  commence,  she  was  not 
ar  little  tired,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  sit 
still  on  a  chair  not  far  from  the  band,  listen  to 
the  music,  and  watch  the  people.     Her  sharp 
eyes   soon  made   out   Mr.   Holland    and    his 
brother ;  and  she  saw  with  great  interest  how 
the  former,  after  standing  near  the  door  for 
some    time,   moved    towards    Emmeline,   and 
•evidently  asked  her  to  dance.     They  did  not 
begin  at  once  though,  but  went   on   to   the 
stairs,  where  Judy,  from  her  post  of  observa- 
tion, could  still  see  them  talking  and  laughing 
in  an  animated  way.     Presently  Captain  Hol- 
land caught  sight  of   her,  and  came  straight 
towards  her. 

"  What,  not  dancing,  Miss  Judy  1  how's 
that ] " 

''  Oh,  I  can't  dance  a  quadrille ;  and  I  like 
looking  too,  and  nobody's  asked  me,  and  I'm 
tired." 

'*  A  string  of  weighty  objections  indeed ;  but 
let  mo  remove  the  third  at  least.  May  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  this  dance  f  It's  a  polka  now, 
j-ou  hear." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind — I'll  be  most  happy,  I 
moan,  that's  what  one  ought  to  say ;  I  expect 
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that's  what  Emmeline  said,  to  Mr.  Holland  just 


now. 
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"  I  expect  it  was,"  said  the  Captain,  laughing, 
as  she  stood  on  tip-toe  to  take  his  arm.  "  Now, 
shall  we  go  round  the  wrong  way  1 " 

Judy  danced  a  good  deal  that  evening ;  an 
ice  soon  took  away  the  tiredness,  and  although 
her  mother  did  fortunately  just  come  up  in 
time  to  stop  her  from  politely  asking  an  utter 
stranger  to  dance  with  her,  she  was  not  often 
without  a  partner. 

"You  must  have  one  dance  with  me,"  said 
Mr.  Holland,  coming  upon  her  in  one  of  the 
less-frequented  rooms,  where  she  had  gone,  as 
being  there  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  any 
one  who  might  take  it  upon  themselves  to  send 
her  oS.  to  bed,  for  it  was  long  past  the  time 
appointed  for  her  to  go.  "  And  I  rather  wanted 
to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Well,  let's  talk,  then.  I  don't  much  want 
to  dance." 

"  You  and  I  are  good  friends  now,  aren't 
wel" 

"  Oh  yes,  as  far  as  we  can,  you  know." 
"  But  why  not  as  good  friends  as  anybody 
else  1    Politics  oughtn't  to  make  any  difference : 
your  sister  doesn't  think  it  ought  to." 

"  Emmeline  1 "  said  Judy,  in  a  tone  of  great 
scorn.  "  She  doesn't  care  anything  about  them : 
why.  you  could  make  her  a  Tory,  if  you  liked, 
I  believe" 

"Could  II  Well,  do  you  know  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  try.  Oh  no,  I  won't  though, 
not  if  you  object  by  any  means, — it's  not  essen- 
tial," as  Judy  jumped  up  and  stood  before  him 
with  a  face  of  intense  indignation.  "  Sit  down 
again.  Well,  whatever  happens,  you  owe  me 
a  good  turn  for  taking  you  home  that  day  last 
November,  when  I  first  made  your  acquaint- 
ance, don't  you  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  and  I  told  you  I'd  do- 
you  one  when  I  could." 

"Anything  except  exchange  light  blue  for 
purple  and  orange,  eh  f  I  remember  well,  and 
I  shan't  ask  you  to  do  that ;  your  sash  is  much 
too  pretty." 

"  Oh,  Judy  !  "  it  was  Emmeline,  who  came 
hurrying  up  to  them,  and  who  addressed  Judj 
in  a  reproachful  tone.  "  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  for  a  long  time :  you  must  go  to  bed 
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directly,  mamma  says.     Say  good-night  to  Mr. 
Holland." 

"  Grood-night,"  said  Judy.  Something  seemed 
to  puzzle  her,  and  she  stood  still  for  a  moment 
looking  thoughtful. 

"  Don't  let  Imn  make  a  Tory  of  you,"  were 
her  parting  words  to  Emmeline. 

Judy  slept  until  very  late  next  morning, — 
until  so  late  in  fact,  that,  when  she  woke  up, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  have  breakfast,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  very  little  time  to  luncheon. 
Emmeline  was  not  in  the  dining-room  when 
she  went  in.  ''Is  she  still  asleep  1"  asked 
Judy.  But  no,  mamma  said  Emmeline  had 
been  up  a  long  while,  and  that  she  would  come 
presently.  Judy  began  to  chatter  away  about 
her  ball  experiences, — what  a  capital  polka  she 
had  had  with  Captain  Holland ;  only  he  was 
so  tall  that  she  had  to  be  on  tip-toe,  but  she 
didn't  mind  that ;  and  then  a  very  exact  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  ices  she  had  consumed, 
and  a  repetition,  word  for  word,  of  everything 
her  partners  had  said  to  her ;  and  then,  after 
her  usual  fashion, — a  bom  reformer  was  Judy, 
— she  gave  her  views  as  to  how  balls  might  be 
improved,  the  leading  ideas  being  that  it  was 
quite  absurd  to  keep  to  one  partner  all  through 
a  dance,  and  that  it  wasn't  fair  ladies  not  being 
allowed  to  ask  gentlemen.  No,  she  didn't  want 
to  reverse  the  order  of  things  altogether,  but 
it  was  only  right  that  they  should  take  it  in 
turns :  in  one  dance  the  ladies  should  ask,  in 
the  next,  the  gentlemen;  that  would  ensure 
everybody  getting  a  part  r.  or  sooner  or  later. 

"Why,  you  know,"  sfi'M  she,  "in  leap  year 
ladies  ask  gentlemen  to  marry  them." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  her  father.  "  I  had  heard  of 
the  theory,  but  was  not  aware  that  it  had 
become  a  general  custom ;  however,  no  doubt 
you  know  all  about  it.  Well,  Judy,  now  that 
you  have  had  some  dinner,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  bit  of  news,  which  will  excite  you  so  much, 
that  it  would  have  taken  away  your  appetite 
if  I  had  told  you  before.     Now,  guess  ! " 

"  Not  a — resolution  !  "  cried  she. 

"No,  no,  you  absurd  little  politician,  not 
a  dissolution ;  but — ^you  were  talking  of  marry- 
ing just  now^some  one  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Married,  is  that  all  ?     Oh — who  ? 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  one  of  the  people " 
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"  Oh,  tvooy  are  there  I  " 

"  Silly  Judy,  doesn't  it  take  two  to  make  a 
quarrel  or  a  wedding!  One  of  them  is  Mr. 
Holland." 

"Oh  I"  Judy  drew  a  long  breath.  "Well, 
I  did  think  he  seemed  odd  last  night,  yes  I  did ; 
and  I  suppose  people  are  when  they're  going  to 
do  that  kind  of  thing.  Well,"  in  a  patronising 
way,  "  I  dare  say  he'll  make  a  very  good  hus- 
band ;  and,"  in  imitation  of  what  she  had  of  ten 
heard  her  mother  say,  "  who  m  the  young 
lady  % " 

"  There  she  is !  ^'  said  Mr.  Carrington ;  and  at 
that  moment,  who  should  come  into  the  room 
but  Emmeline !  Judy's  face  was  one  note  of 
exclamation.  She  let  the  bit  of  bread  she  had 
been  making  Cheri  jump  for  drop  on  the  floor, 
and  that  greedy  little  dog,  evidently  taking  no 
interest  in  family  afEairs,  gobbled  it  up  as 
quickly  as  ever  he  could. 

"  Emmdine  I "  the  voice  was  a  compound  of 
astonishment,  reproach,  and  consternation. 

"  Not  pleased  ) "  and  Emmeline  came  and 
stood  by  her.  It  suddenly  flashed  across  Judy's 
mind  that  some  of  the  things  that  had  been 
said  to  her  last  night  about  Emmeline  being 
very  pretty  were  true. 

"  Pleased  !    oh,  I  don't.     But,  papa  I  he's  a 

Top "  That  was  what  they  had  all  expected; 

and  now  they  all  burst  out  laughing,  Judy 
only  looking  in  grave  amazement  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"  Yes,  Judy  dear,"  said  Emmeline,  "  I  know 
he  is,  and  that  is  a  reason  why  you  ought  to 
be  glad :  he  will  be  your  brother,  you  know, 
and  so  you  can  always  be  trying  to  convert 
him." 

<<  And,"  said  her  father,  "  I  think  you  luiTe 
yourself  to  thank  for  this  affair,  Judy ;  for  iE 
you  had  not  kindly  gone  out  canvassing  for 
me,  and  got  into  such  a  scrape  with  your  ponj, 
we  very  likely  should  never  have  got  to  know 
him  so  well." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Emmeline,  "  don't  dis- 
like him  on  principle  any  longer ;  for  you  know 
you  really  like  him  as  much  as  he  likes  you, 
and  it  is  a  very  good  principle  to  like  one's 
brother-in-law,  so  act  on  that." 

"  Well !  you  can't  ever  tell  me  not  to  say 
*  Jack '  again !  "  was  Judy's  remark  ;  at  which 
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they  all  laaghed,  and  told  her  that  noyf  sho 
bad  (Gseovered  one  advantage,  she  would  soon 
find  oat  others. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  Mr.  Holland  himself 
arrived,  and  of  course  Judy  was  seat  for  from 
the  schoolroom.  She  did  nob  quite  know  how 
to  behave,  and  whether  she  ought  not  to  bo 


very  much  offended  with  him  ;  bub  ha  soon  pot- 
auaded  hbr  to  the  contrary,  and  they  became 
excellent  friendi^. 

"Judy,"  said  Mr.  Holland,  as  he  started  off 
to  ride  with  Blmmeline,  "  what  shall  the  brides- 
maids' dresses  be  I " 

"  Light  blue,  of  course  1  "  said  Judy. 


(flonclvaion. ) 


KA^TIE    IKONING, 


IIJ^ITTLE  Kutie'a  very  useful, 

She  will  iron  all  the  day ; 
She  is  working  hard  for  dolly. 
So,  you  Gee,  the  work  is  play. 

Dolly  sometimes  iij  go  tiresome. 

She  will  make  her  clothes  quite  black, 

Then  she  has  to  go  without  them, 
Has  to  lie  in  bed,  aliickl 
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For  indeed  (but  'tis  a  secret,) 

Dolly  hoE,  alas  I  but  one 
Of  each  article  of  clothing, 

So  lies  in  bed  till  they  are  done. 
To-day  the  dross  is  being  ironed. 

So  dolly  ba.s  tome  clothes  to  we^r; 
And  out  of  bed  »he  has  been  taken, - 

See,  she  lies  before  you,  thcie. 


SY-BIL    AND     NEL-LY. 


FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE  PEO-PLE. 


Y-BIL  is  the  lit-tle  girl  in  the  pic-ture :  Nel-lj 

the  lit-tle  dog.     Sy-bil  is  eight  years  old, 

Nel-ly  on-ly  four,  but  that  you  know  is  grown 

r^>         up  for  a  dog.     A-las !  the  dear  dogs  do  not 

^^"^         live  as  long  as  we  do,  but  it  is  as  well :  if  we 

' "  "^"      had  them  for  many  more  years  with  us  we 

should,  per-haps,  get  to  love  them  too  well. 

Nel-ly  is  Sy-bil's  ve-ry  own  dog-gie,  giv-en 
to  her  by  Aunt  Jane ;  and  child  and  dog  are 
true,  fast  friends.  Sy-bil  has  taught  Nel-ly 
all  sorts  of  tricks.  Nel-ly  will  sit  up  and 
beg,  even  on  a  nar-row  win-dow-sill,  as  you 
see  her  in  the  pic-ture.  She  will  fetch  and 
carry,  jump  through  hoops,  lie  down  dead, 
and,  in  fact,  do  every-thing  that  the  most 
in-tel-li-gent  lit-tle  sky  ter-ri-er  in  the  world  could  be  ex- 
pect-ed  to  do ;  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Nel-ly  will  valse  too ;  round  and  round  she  will  go,  like 
a  tee-to-tum.  She  is  ve-ry  fond  of  mo-ney,  which  is  a  cu-ri- 
ous  thing  for  a  dog,  is  it  not  ?  And  she  will  do  any-thing 
if  you  give  her  half-a-crown  to  play  with,  she  likes  it  much 
bet-ter  than  a  ball,  and  she  will  valse  much  long-er  for  a 
piece  of  mo-ney  than  a  piece  of  su-gar.  Some-times  she 
will  hide  the  mo-ney  in  order  to  keep  it  to  play  with  an- 
other time,  so  Sy-bil  has  to  watch  her  and  take  it  away 
be-fore  she  has  time  to  hide  it. 

Nel-ly  is  very  use-ful  when  her  lit-tle  mis-tress  plays  at 
lawn  ten-nis,  for  she  runs  and  finds  the  balls  and  brings 
them  back  to  Sy-bil,  with-out  mark-ing  them  with  her 
teeth. 
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SIMPLE    WOBK   FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


By  Mrs.   GEORGE  CUPPLES. 


ONE  OR  TWO  PRETTY  PATTERNS  FOR 
SOFA  BLANKETS,  &c. 

Cbochet  Shell. 

MaUricda:  double  Berlin  wocl^  or  a/ny  toool, 
htmng/our  shades  of  each  colour.  Four  shades 
of  greyy  and  four  sliades  of  crimson  look  very 
well.  Very  thick  crochet  needle  if  douMe  Berlin, 
Make  a  chain  the  length  qf  t/ie  toork  desired,  as 
the  cover  is  crocheted  lengthways.  But  you  must 
see  that  you  have  a  sufficient  number  qf  stitc/ies 

divisible  by  six, 

IRST  row :  1  double  crochet  into  the 
drd  chain,^  1  chain,  miss  2,  6  long 
into  the  same  loop,  miss  21,  double 
crochet,  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row  :  3  chain,  put  over  the  thread  as  for 
a  long  stitch,  put  the  crochet  needle  between 
the  double  crochet  at  the  1st  long  of  the 
previous  row,  keep  it  on  the  needle  and  work 
as  tricotee,  that  is,  draw  the  thread  through 
between  the  next  long  three  times  more,  keeping 
each  on  the  needle  till  there  are  6  loops,  then  draw 
the  thread  through  them  all  at  once,  1  double 
crochet  into  the  last  loop.  This  is  half  the  shell.* 
2  chain,  put  over  the  thread  and  work  a  long  or 
pull  the  thread  through  between  the  longs  of 
previous  row  eight  times,  keeping  each  loop  on 
the  needle  till  you  have  10  stitches  on  the 
needle ;  then  draw  the  thread  through  at 
once,  1  double  crochet  into  last  loop,  repeat 
from  *.  You  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  the 
loops  loose  and  all  one  length,  and,  before  draw- 
ing the  needle  through,  hold  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand  close  to  the  work. 

Cross  Pattekn*  Emitting. 

This  is  a  useful  pattern  for  shawls,  ^.  Cast 
on  any  number  of  stitches  divisible  by  2,  with 
4  additional  stitches  for  the  border  on  each 
side. 
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1st  row  :  slip  1,  knit  the  remainder*  plain. 

2nd  row :  slip  1,  knit  1  *,  slip  1,  taking  it 
as  in  purling,  but  keeping  the  thread  to  tEe 
back  of  the  work,  knit  3,  repeat  from  *,  knit 
the  last  2. 

3rd  row:  slip  1,  knit  the  rest  plain. 

4th  row:  slip  1,  knit  1  *,  slip  1  as  in  2nd 
row,  knit  1,  repeat  from  *,  knit  the  2  last. 
Repeat  from  1st  row.  This  can  either  be 
knitted  with  wool  or  cotton  for  a  couvreUe, 

Raised  Plait  Knitting. 

If  for  a  carriage  wrap  use  I2'thread  Jleecy,  2 
pins  No.  5,  and  a  t/iird  with  pointed  ends. 

Cast  on  20  stitches ;  knit  6  plain  rows. 

7th  row :  knit  4,  purl  4 ;  turn  the  work 
round  and  knit  and  purl  these  4  alternately, 
until  11  rows  are  done.  An  easy  way  to  ooont 
is  to  look  at  the  edge  of  the  small  stripe,  when 
there  will  be  7  large  loops.  Now  slip  the  4 
stitches  on  to  the  3rd  pin  which  you  must  keep 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  your  knitting.  Then 
purl  4  stitches  on  the  right  hand  pin,  oS  the 
2nd  pin  on  the  left,  leaving  the  pointed  pin 
hanging  down  over  the  right  side  of  the  knit- 
ting ;  then  purl  the  4  stitches  on  the  same  (the 
pointed  pin),  purl  4,  knit  4. 

8th  row :  knit  plain. 

9th  row  :  knit  4,  purl  12,  knit  4. 

10th  row:  knit  8,  turn  the  work,  purl  4, 
knit  4;  work  these  eight  stitches  purl  And 
plain  alternately  till  11  rows  are  done.  Slip 
them  on  to  the  pointed  pin  and  let  it  hang 
down  over  the  right  side  of  the  knitting.  Knit 
4  stitches,  knit  4  stitches  on  the  right  hand 
pin  o£E  the  left  one ;  then  knit  the  4  on  the 
pointed  pin ;  knit  the  remainder. 

11th  row :  knit  4,  purl  12,  knit  4. 

12th  row  :  knit  plain.  Repeat  from  the  7th 
row  until  one  yard  and  a  half  are  done ;  knit 
6  plain  rows  and  cast  off. 


Simple  Work  for  lAttle  People. 


For  a  good  sized  rug  knit  5  stripes  in  any 
colonr  you  prefer,  and  join  with  Berlin  or 
fingering  wooL  For  the  fringe  cut  the  difEerent 
wools  into  lengths  of  about  24  inches,  double  it 
at  the  half,  insert  the  crochet-needle  in  a  stitch 
of  the  cauvre-pieda,  and  pull  the  ends  of  the 
wool  through-  the  loop,  then  tighten  gently 
with  the  fingers,  and  knot  it  or  otherwise, 
according  to  taste. 

SPONGE  GLOVE. 

IfateridU:  ^-^y  fingering  wool  or  Alloa  yamy  4 

needles  No,  14. 

This  is  a  very  useful  substitute  for  a  sponge 
or  piece  of  flannel. 

Cast  on  78  stitches,  join  and  work  as  a  stock- 
ing 18  rows,  3  purl  and  3  plain  alternately. 

Then  work  3  purl  over  the  3  plain,  and  3 
plain  over  the  3  purl,  for  6  rounds.  Now  work 
3  plain  over  the  3  purl,  and  3  purl  over  the  3 
plain,  for  6  rows. 

Hepeat  till  you  have  10  squares  of  6  rounds 
each.  Then  begin  to  take  in  as  the  toe  of  a 
stocking.  Divide  the  stitches  into  three  equal 
portions,  and  take  in  at  each  place  every  other 
round,  continuing  to  ^nit  the  pattern  up  to  the 
casting  o£E  row,  cast  off  with  six  stitches,  and 
fasten  o£E. 

A  CBOCHET  SPONGE  OB  SCOURING  GLOVE. 

Maieridls :   6-plf/  fi^ering,  and  hone  crocltst- 

needle. 

This  is  useful  to  protect  the  hand  in  scouring 
silver  or  brass,  and  can  be  used  as  a  sponge  as 
well. 

One  side  of  the  glove  is  in  ribbed  crochet, 
and  the  other  in  looped  stitch.  Begin  the 
glove  from  the  middle  of  one  half  with  a 
foundation  of  46  stitches.  1st  row :  1  double 
crochet  with  2  double  crochet  in  the  last  stitch. 
Now  crochet  on  the  other  side  of  the  founda- 
tion, putting  the  needle  in  the  under  portion  of 
the  stitch,  another  row  of  double  crochet. 
Then  crochet  1  chain,  turn  the  work  and 
crochet  backwards  and  forwards  in  this  ribbed 
crochet  stitch  for  seventeen  rows  so  that  one 
end  is  finished  with  a  straight  edge.  The  other 
side  is  to  be  rounded. 
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BAving  completed  this  half,  begin  the  second 
half  in  the  same  manner.  The  second  round 
is  crocheted  with  double  thread,  in  doing 
which  put  the  needle  through  both  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  loop  of  the  last  round. 
Besides  this  a  loop  three-tenths  of  an  ineh 
long  must  be  made  over  a  mesh  with  each 
double  crochet. 

After  each  loop  row,  a  row  of  double  crochet 
follows,  with  single  thread.  The  widening  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  the .  first  half  of 
the  glove,  i.e.  by  putting  2  double  crochets  into 
the  last  loop  of  every  row.  When  the  second 
half  has  reached  the  size  of  the  first,  lay  the 
two  together  so  that  the  loops  shall  be  on  the 
outside,  and  join  both  with  a  round,  1  double 
crochet,  2  chain,  miss  1.  Then  pick  up  the 
stitches  round  the  wrist  part  and  knit  18 
rounds,  3  purl  and  3  plain  alternately.  Lastly, 
crochet  the  stitches  together  two  and  two  with 
a  single  crochet  and  2  chain  between.  The  loops 
are  then  cut  and  trimmed  if  desired.  When 
for  a  sponge  this  is  all  that  is  required,  but  for 
a  scourer  of  silver  line  the  inside  with  a  thick 
lining,  and  cover  one  side  of  the  outside  with 
leather. 

LONG  SLEEVES   TO  WEAR  UNDER  THE  DRESS, 

Materiala :   3-thread  Jleecy,  or  ^-ply  fingering, 

needles  No,  16. 

Cast  on  42  stitches  very  loosely,  and  knit 
alternately  3  purl  and  3  plain  for  24  rows. 
Then  knit  20  rows  plain. 

Knit  70  rows  plain,  increasing  1  stitch  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  every  other  row,  EInit 
40  rows  plain,  increasing  1  stitch  every  4th  row. 

Bepeat  the  24  ribbed  rows  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, cast  off  loosely,  and  sew  up. 

PRETTY  MORNING  CAP  IN  KNITTING 

AND  NETTING. 

Materials  required :    2  ozs.  qf  white  Shetland 

wool,  2  ozs,  single  white  Berlin,  2  large  skeins  qf 

fioss  silk,  1  pair  qf  needles  No.  8. 

Cast  on  with  white  Shetland  wool  128 
stitches,  and  knit  a  half  square  in  plain 
knitting. 

1st  row :  Plain. 


Simple  Work  for  Little  People. 


2xid  row:  Decrease  a  stitch  by  knitting  2 
together  at  the  end  of  each  row;  repeat  till 
yott  have  9  or  10  stitches  on  the  needle,  and 
cast  o£E. 

Then,  for  the  border  of  the  back  of  the  cap, 
east  on  22  stitches  with  the  Shetland  wooL 

1st  sow :  pbiin  2,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit 
2  together,  put  over  the  thread;  knit  2  to- 
gether, put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together ; 
knit  12,  knit  2  together. 

2nd  row :  Plain. 

3rd  row :  Plain  3,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit 
2  together,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  to- 
gether, put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  10 ;  knit  2  together. 

4th  row:  Plain. 

5th  row :  Plain  4,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit 
2  together,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  to- 
gether, put  'over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  8  ;  knit  2  together. 

6th  row :  Plain. 

7th  row :  Plain  5,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit 
2  together,  put  over  the  thread;  knit  2  to- 
gether, put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  6  ;  knit  2  together. 

8th  row :  Plain. 

9th  row :  Plain  6,  put  over  the  thread  ;  knit 
2  together,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2   to- 
gether, put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  4  ;  knit  2  together. 
10th  row :  Plain. 

11th  row:  Plain  7,  put  over  the  thread; 
knit  2  together,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2 
together,  put  over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together, 
plain  2 ;  knit  2  together. 


12th  row :  Plain. 

13th  row:  Plain  6,  knit  2  together,  pat 
over  the  thread  ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread,  knit  2 ;  in  the  end  stitch  make  1  by 
knitting  the  ftront  and  then  the  back. 

14th  row :  Plain. 

15th  row :  Plain  5,  knit  2  together,  pat 
over  the  thread ;  kni^b  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the  tiiread. 
Plain  to  the  last  stitch,  make  1. 

16th  row :  Plain. 

17th  row:  Plain  4,  knit  2  together,  pat 
over  the  thread  ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the  thread. 
Plain  to  the  last  stitch,  make  1. 

18th  row:  Plain. 

19th  row:  Plain  3,  knit  2  together,  put 
over  the  thread  ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the  thread. 
Plain  to  end  of  row  in  last  stitch,  make  2. 

20th row:  Plain. 

21st  row:  Plain  2,  knit  2  together,  pat 
over  the  thread ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the 
thread  ;  knit  2  together,  put  over  the  thread, 
knit  to  end  of  row ;  in  the  last  stitch  knit  2. 

22nd  row :  Plain. 

23rd  row :  Repeat  from  1st  row. .  This 
border  is  sewn  on  the  back  of  the  half  square. 
You  then  net  a  long  length  over  a  fine  mesh 
with  the  single  Berlin  wool  as  a  ruee  for  the 
front ;  net  6  rows,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
netting  a  row  of  floss  silk. 

If  you  cannot  net,  a  pretty  border  can  be 
made  with  crochet;  add  tassels  to  the  end 
of  cap. 
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PICTURE    PAGE    WANTING    WORDS.    (FOR     PRIZE    STORY.) 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND  PUZZLES. 

1. 

A  consonant. 

A  black  substance. 

A  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  country. 

A  bondman. 

A  number. 

A  consonant. 


A  consonant. 

A  weight. 

A  county  (abbreviated). 

A  group  of  islands. 

A  poet. 

A  united  state. 

To  urge. 

To  have  eaten. 

A  consonant. 

3. 

A  vowel. 

A  Bussian  river. 

A  meeting. 

A  kind  of  boot. 

A  country  of  Africa. 

A  town  in  Wilts. 

A  British  island. 

A  part  of  the  body. 

A  vowel. 


LOGOGRIPH. 

1. 

Whole,  I  am  a  beast  of  burden;  curtailed 
and  transposed,  I  am  the  perfection  of  ex- 
cellence I  transposed  again,  I  am  an  ensign  of 
authority;  transposed  once  more,  I  am  the 
pa^t  tense  of  a  verb ;  curtailed,  I  am  a  Scotch 
abbreviation ;  transposed,  I  am  the  prefix  to  a 
name ;  curtailed,  I  am  a  parent. 

2. 

Whole,  1  signify  to  cry  out ;  beheaded  and 
transposed,  I  am  the  end ;  curtailed  and  trans- 
posed, I  am  a  demand ;  beheaded  and  transposed, 
I  am  for  defence ;  transposed  and  curtailed,  I 
am  bad ;  curtailed  again  and  transposed,  I  am 
a  verb. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  An  European  capital. 

2.  A  country. 

3.  Generous. 

4.  To  quiet. 

5.  Thought. 

6.  The  highest  story. 

7.  Mud. 

Initials  and  finals  give  a  Scottish  patriot. 

CHARADE. 
1. 

My  whole  is  used  as  a  protection  against  my 
first  when  there  is  no  my  second. 

2. 
When  my  first  my  seconds,  there  is  my  whole. 
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ANS^VTEES  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  320. 


NUMERICAL  CHARADES. 

1. 

Foot,  ball,  tall,  boot,  loaf,  fall, -loft,  oat,  fool, 
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oft — Fooyball. 


2. 


Leap,  pent,  lone,  open — Antelope. 

3. 

Pit,  hop,  sap,  pump,  Tom,  moth,  thump,  hip- 
Hippopotamus. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 


1. 

FINES 
INERT 
NEGRO 
ERROR 
STORK 


ELECT 
LIVER 
EVERY 
CERES 
TRY  ST 


EOBBET    WILMOT. 


Bt  LOST)   BRABOUHNE,    Autkmr  of  "  Unete  Joe's  Steriei,"   Jx. 


COAPTEE  IV, 

r  the  leaveR  rustled  ^a.iii,  and 
out  there  came  from  the  bushes, 
shuffling  and  shamblitig  along  as 
if  she  hod  much  rather  have 
stayed  where  she  won,  no  lefis  a  persooagn 
than  the  same  whom  the  children  had  already 
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seen  to  their  coat  that  afternoon.  The;  recog- 
nised her  in  a  moment,  and  were  of  course  full 
of  curiosity  as  to  what  would  happen  next. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Stlfa  made  no 
pretence  of  speaking  in  rhyme,  either  because 
she  could  not  do  so,  or  else  hecanse  she  did  not 
choose  to.  8ho  looked  at  Corana  with  a  glance 
of  unspeakable  hatred,  and  gmmhled  out  at 


Robert  Wilmot. 


her  between  her  clenched  teeth,  ''What  do 
you  want  to  disturb  a  person  like  that 
for  %  •' 

"  Because  you  have  dared  to  interfere  with  a 
person  under  my  protection/'  replied  the  Fairy. 
'*But  I  will  not  condescend  to  explain  or  to 
bandy  words  with  such  as  you — where  is  the 
boy  %  " 

"  What  boy  1 "  muttered  Silfa  sulkily. 

"  W^uit  boy  !  "  repeated  Corana,  in  a  tone  of 
indignation.  "  Do  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  in 
that  manner)  you  know  very  well  whom  I 
mean.  The  boy  whom  you  carried  o£E  from 
his  sisters  just  now,  and  with  whom  you  had 
no  business  to  interfere,  knowing  my  views 
upon  the  case." 

''Yes,  I  had,"  muttered  the  other  with  a 
wicked  glance  at  the  little  girls.  "  He  was  a 
real  naughty  boy,  he  was ;  just  the  sort  for  me, 
and  I  had  a  right  to  take  him,  and  you 
know  it." 

The  good  Fairy  stamped  impatiently  with 
her  foot  at  these  words  of  the  wicked  Silfa. 

**  Hold  your  tongue  I "  she  cried  sharply, 
"  and  bring  out  the  boy.** 

Silfa,  apparently  unable  to  resist  any  longer, 
gave  a  kind  of  a  whistle,  and  immediately 
there  hopped  out  from  the  bush  behind  her  a 
large  yellow  toad,  whose  great  eyes  looked 
imploringly  up  to  Corana,  and  then  glanced 
towards  the  little  girls  as  if  to  beg  them  to 
intercede  on  his  behalf. 

"  What  1 "  cried  Corana,  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived the  creature.  "  What !  have  you  dared 
to  change  the  boy — a  boy  under  mi/  care — ^into 
that  repulsive  animal  1 " 

'*0f  course  I  have,"  growled  Silfa  with  a 
savage  chuckle ;  "  and  of  course  I  might  if  I 
choose.  It  was  not  much  he  cared  for  you, 
forgetting  all  you  said  to  him,  and  being 
naughty  again  directly.  I  Iiave  changed  him 
into  a  toad,  and  a  toad  he  must  remain  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  at  least,  as  you 
know  very  well,  unless  I  myself  change  him 
back  again,  for  by  the  laws  of  magic  no  one 
else  can  do  it  for  that  time  1 " 

And  as  she  spoke,  Silfa  gave  vent  to  a  cruel 
chuckle,  and  a  large  tear  stood  in  the  toad's 
eye  as  he  sat  there  looking  the  picture  of 
misery.     The  sisters  looked  at  Corana  at  this 
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moment,  and  saw  in  her  face  an  expression  of 
anger  which  was  really  terrible  to  behold. 

"Who  are  yout"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  haughtiness ;  "  who  are  you  that  dare  to 
talk  to  me  about  the  laws  of  magic  and  to  pre- 
tend to  teach  ms  what  can  or  cannot  happen  f 
Are  you  not  afraid  to  tempt  your  fate  after 
this  fashion  1 " 

The  Fairy's  eyes  sparkled  with  rage  as  she 
spoke,  but  appareutly  Silfa  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  resist,  for  she  only  muttered  to  henelf 
that  laws  were  laws,  and  no  fool  of  an  animal- 
loving  fairy  could  change  thai  fact,  come  wh&t 
might.  Corana,  perceiving  that  she  was  indeed 
defied,  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height  and 
waved  her  hand  with  an  air  of  majestic  booth 
at  her  opponent. 

"  Very  well  1  *'  she  said,  in  a  somewhat 
calmer  tone ;  "  very  well,  you  foolish  wretch ; 
you  defy  my  power  and  you  bring  upon  your- 
self the  consequences  which  you  might  have 
expected.  Change  that  toad  back  at  once  into 
its  own  form,  and  give  back  the  boy  to  his 
sisters ! " 

Silfa  scowled,  muttered,  and  did  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

**Now,**  said  Corana,  "I  have  warned  you 
fairly ;  you  know  the  laws  of  magic  well,  and 
are  quite  right  in  saying,  that  if  the  change  is 
to  be  made  at  once,  it  must  be  you  who  does  it 
Will  you  do  it  %  once — ^will  you  do  it  t  twice— 
will  you  do  it  1  three  times." 

But  Silfa  stood  silent,  and  only  mumbled  to 
herself. 

"  Then,"  said  Corana,  "  I  must  see  if  I  can 
make  you.  I  think  we  will  try  what  the 
Teetotum  dance  can  do." 

As  she  spoke,  she  raised  the  yew-branch, 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  over  her  head, 
waved  it  slowly  to  and  fro,  and  as  she  did  so 
repeated  the  following  words : — 

"  Klepta  Kleino  Ealdeny  Eo, 
Hound  about  Teetotums  go, 
Kuno  mortalibus  ignotum, 
Saltum  nomine  Teetotum, 
Klepte  Kleino  Kaldeny  Kew, 
Dance  and  spin  by  force  of  yew !  *' 

Scarcely  had  she  ceased  speaking  when  the 
unhappy  Silfa  rose  up,  evidently  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  began  slowly  to  turn  round,  for  all 


Robert    Wilmot, 


the  world  as  if  she  was  really  and  actually  a 
teetotum.  She  turned  very  slowly  at  first,  and 
in  a  sharp  passionate  voice  exclaimed  as  she 
did  so :  "  It's  no  use ;  I  shan't  j  I  won't 
do  it." 

^  Will  you  not,  madam  t "  said  Corana  scom- 
fully,  and  again  waving  the  yew-hranoh  above 
her  head,  repeated  the  strange  words  which  she 
had  already  spoken.  Three  times  she  did  this, 
speaking  more  quickly  each  time,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  object  of  her  utterances  was 
marvellous  indeed.  Vainly  resisting,  and 
endeavouring  at  one  time  to  stand  still,  then 
to  turn  round  the  other  way,  and  next  to 
rush  off  altogether,  the  wretched  Silfa  could 
do  none  of  the  three;  but  was  compelled  by 
the  greater  power  of  the  Fairy  and  the  magic 
of  the  yew  to  turn  round  as  she  had  begun, 
getting  gradually  faster  and  faster,  and 
spinning  away  for  all  the  world  like  a 
teetotum. 

At  first  her  exclamations  were  of  the  same 
sort  as  those  with  which  she  had  commenced, 
then,  as  the  pace  at  which  she  was  obb'ged  to 
go  made  speaking  difficult,  she  only  managed 
to  shout  out  at  intervals  "  Won't,"  «•  No," 
''Shan't,"  and  presently  the  rapidity  with 
'which  she  was  forced  to  spin  round  and  round 
prevented  her  from  speaking  at  all. 

The  children  could  not  help  laughing  as  they 
sa'w  their  enemy  in  this  strange  condition,  her 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  her  clothes  in  sad 
disarrangement,  and  her  face  disturbed  first 
with  rage  and  then  with  pain  as  she  whirled 
round  and  round  before  them.  They  checked 
their  mirth,  however,  as  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  poor  toad,  who  sat  looking  up  at 
them  with  a  wistful  look  upon  his  countenance 
which  was  enough  to  turn  their  thoughts  into 
a  more  melancholy  strain  when  they  remem- 
bered who  and  what  that  poor  creature  was. 

Ck)rana,  meanwhile,  looked  with  a  ciilm 
smile  upon  the  contortions  of  her  enemy, 
and  merely  waved  the  yew-branch  to  and  fro, 
ivhich  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
unhappy  Silfa  continue  spinning  without  any 
power  to  stop.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  Fairy  lowered  the  branch, 
and  immediately  the  victim  began  to  turn 
round  more  and  more  slowly,  and  presently 
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stopped  altogether,  but  only  to  fall  gasping 
and  panting  on  the  ground.  Corana  looked  at 
her  in  contemptuous  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  spoke. 

''  You  to  dare  to  set  your  will  against  mine, 
wretched  creature,"  she  said ;  ''  things  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed  when  that  is  the 
case.  Now !  obey  my  orders  and  turn  that 
toad  back  into  its  proper  shape  directly,  with- 
out any  more  nonsense." 

The  expression  upon  Silfa's  face  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  ugly  than  ever  as  she  gasped  out  the 
words :  ^  I  needn't  do  it ;  I  oughtn't  to  do  it ; 
I  wonkt  do  it. 

"  Oh,  oh !  "  replied  the  Fairy ;  "you  won't, 
won't  you  1  Then  we  must  have  a  little  more 
dancing,  must  wet"  And  again  waving  the 
magical  yew-branch  above  her  head,  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  dear,  loud  voice^- 


«( 


Klepta  Kleino  Koldeny  Eo, 
Heel  to  heel  and  toe  to  toe. 
Terra  saltu  nunc  pulsanda ! 
Foot  It !  foemlna  nefanda  t 
Klepta  kleino  kaldeny  Eew, 
Hornpipe  dance  by  force  of  yew.'' 


Scarcely  had  she  spoken  when  the  unhappy 
Silfa  sprang  from  the  ground  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts  to  remain  where  she  was,  stamped 
once  or  twice  with  her  feet,  and  then,  as 
CfOrana  again  waved  the  yew-branch  to  and 
fro,  began  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  gradually,  as 
before,  getting  faster  and  faster,  and  present- 
ing as  odd  an  appearance  as  any  one  could  wish 
to  see.  Now  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hornpipe,  know  well  enough  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  tiring  of  dances,  and  to  be  forced 
to  dance  a  hornpipe  against  your  will  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  enemy  must  be  a  vetj  dis- 
agreeable thing  indeed.  So  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Silfa  appeared  to  dislike  it  e^remely,  but 
all  the  same  she  had  to  do  it,  and  Corana  kept 
her  at  it,  too,  for  a  good  time,  being  determined 
to  conquer  her  once  for  all. 

When  at  last  she  lowered  the  branch  and  let 
her  victim  stop,  the  poor  wretch  really  seemed 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance 
was  quite  crushed  out  of  her.  She  sank  once 
more  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  there  like  a 
log. 
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''  Now/'  said  Corana  in  a  triumphant  voicei 
'*  will  you  do  my  bidding  % " 

With  fiome  difficulty  the  conquered  Silfa 
gasped  out,  "  Yes,  yes,  anything — everything  j 
only  no  more  dancing." 

"  Rise  to  your  feet,  then,"  returned  the  Fairy 
in  a  dignified  tone,  "  and  do  your  duty  at  once." 

The  hapless  Silfa  staggered  to  her  feet, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  toad,  pronounced  some  of  those 
mysterious  words  which  may  not  be  written, 
and  can  only  be  learned  by  those  who  hear 
the  chaffinches  whisper  them  on  a  summer's 
evening  in  the  arbutus-tree.  The  chaffinches 
know  all  these  things,  of  course,  but  they 
only  tell  them  on  rare  occasions.  However, 
as  soon  as  Silfa  had  said  those  words,  so 
strong  were  they  that  she  had  instantly  to 
stand  on  her  head  and  say  them  again  in 
that  posture,  after  which  she  stood  up  in  her 
natural  position  and  said  them  once  more. 
Then,  in  a  moment,  and  before  they  could  look 
around  them,  the  toad  h:;d  disappeared  and 
Robert  Wilmot  stood  once  more  in  front  of  his 
sisters.  They  rushed  at  once  to  embrace  him, 
but  before  they  could  do  so  the  good  Fairy  held 
up  a  warning  hand  and  they  both  stopped. 

"First,"  said  Corana,  '*I  must  send  away 
this  wicked  creature  who  has  given  us  so  much 
trouble;"  then  turning  to  SUfa,  she  said,  in 
an  imperious  tone  :  "  Be  off  I  and  do  not  come 
troubling  these  children  again,  unless  you  wish 
to  be  made  to  dance  a  hornpipe  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  and  finish  up  with  another  teetotum 
spin.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  you,  and  think 
yourself  lucky  at  having  got  ofiE  so  easily." 

Silfa  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  but  after 
making  one  ugly  face  at  the  two  sisters,  slunk 
away  into  the  bushes  and  was  heard  of  no 
more. 


Then  Corana  turned  to  the  children. 
''Now,  my  dears,"  said  she,  "kiss  your 
brother  as  much  as  you  like,  and  welcome  him 
back.  And  as  for  you,  sir,"  (she  looked  towardis 
Robert  as  she  spoke)  "  let  what  has  happened 
to-day  be  a  lesson  to  you  for  ever.  Because 
you  gave  way  to  feelings  which  you  ought  to 
have  resisted,  forgot  the  good  advice  you  had 
received  and  the  friend  who  had  given  it,  you 
got  into  a  scrape  which  might  have  been  verj 
much  more  serious  than  it  has  turned  out  to 
be.  If  you  are  a  wise  boy  you  will  take  more 
care  in  future,  or  evil  will  come  of  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  likely  to  meet  with 
many  people  who  will  be  able  to  change  you 
into  a  toad,  but  you  will  drive  people,  to  dislike 
you,  and  what  is  worse,  you  will  have  no  com- 
fort within  yourself.  So  if  yon  want  to  be 
happy,  try  to  be  good,  and  you  will  thus  give 
pleasure  to  your  friends  and  win  true  happi- 
ness." With  these  words  Corana  kissed  her 
hands  to  the  three  children,  and,  passing  away 
from  where  she  had  been  standing,  soon 
disappeared  from  their  sight. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  now  whether  she  ever  saw 
them  again,  but  the  memory  of  her  words 
dwelt  long  with  them,  and  not  least  of  all 
with  Bobby.  The  experience  of  having  been 
turned  into  a  toad  had  not  been  so  pleasant  as 
to  make  him  wish  to  try  it  again,  and  whether 
to  avoid  this  result,  to  please  the  good  Faiiy, 
or  for  some  still  higher  and  better  motive, 
certain  it  is  that  from  that  day  forth  Kobert 
Wilmot  began  to  improve,  until,  so  far  from 
calling  him  the  naughtiest  boy  they  ever  knew, 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  used  to  hold  him 
op  as  a  pattern  and  example  to  be  followed  by 
other  boys,  whilst  Ella  and  Fenetta  were  every 
day  more  and  nfore  proud  and  fond  of  so  kind 
and  good  a  brother. 


{Conclusion. ) 
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Happy  morning,  dawn  of  gladness. 
Bringing  joy  to  all  the  earth ! 

Listen  to  th'  angelic  chorus. 
Hail  the  infant  Saviour's  birth. 

Ckoms, 
Hallelujah!     Hallelujah! 
Sing  loud  anthems  to  our  King. 


Glory,  glory,  in  the  highest ! 

Mortals  catch  th'  enraptured  strain ; 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  mortals, 

Christ  has  come  our  bliss  to  gain. 

Chorus, 

Hallelujah!     Hallelujah! 
Sing  loud  anthems  to  our  King. 
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FOR  VE-RY  LIT-TLE   PEO-PLE. 


MY  was  a  lit-tle  girl  of  four  years  old;  she 
had  a  great  num-ber  of  toys  giv-en  to  her, 
3art-ly  be-cause  she  was  an  on-ly  child  and 
lad  no  lit-tle  bro-thers  or  sis-ters  to  play 
with  her :  strange  to  say,  too,  she  had  not 
even  small  cou-sins  to  be  her  play-mates^ 
on-ly  a  big  boy  cou-sin  at  school.  So  Amy 
was  real-ly  a  ve-ry  lone-ly  lit-tle  thing,  and 
ve-ry  de-pen-dent  up-on  her  toys  for  plea-sure. 
Her  mam-ma  was  de-li-cate,  and  very  ner- 
vous a-bout  her  on-ly  child,  there-fore  she 
did  not  al-low  her  to  have  a  dog  for  a  pet,  in 
case  she  should  tease  it  and  make  it  bite 
her,  nor  would  she  let  her  have  a  cat,  for 
fear  it  should  scratch  her. 

Amy  had  a  lit-tle  can-ary,  but  she  thought 
it  stu-pid,  as  it  on-ly  sat  on  its  perch  all  day 
and  sang ;  it  could  not  play  with  her,  you  see.  Once  she 
thought  she  should  like  to  have  a  large  bird  for  a  pet, 
such  as  a  cock-a-too,  but  she  went  one  day  to  see  her 
grand-mam-ma,  and  she  seized  grand-mam-ma's  cock-a-too 
by  its  top-knot  be-fore  any  one  could  pre-vent  it,  and  she 
ve-ry  nar-row-ly  es-cap-ed  a  se-vere  bite  from  Mr.  Cock-a- 
too's  great  black  beak.  She  was  so  fright-en-ed  that  she 
took  a  sort  of  ha-tred  of  birds  af-ter  this. 

And  so  you  see  poor  lit-tle  Amy  was  ve-ry  dull,  and  she 
could  on-ly  fall  back  up-on  her  toys  for  a-muse-ment ;  but 
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the  worst  of  it  was  that  she  had  no  soon-er  got  a  toy  than 
she  broke  it,  she  was  so  care-less,  and  ev-en  im-pa-ti-ent, 
with  her  toys.  Her  tem-per  was  pas-sion-ate,  and  she 
was  so  ac-cus-tom-ed  to  have  peo-ple  do  as  she  lik-ed — 
this  spoil-ed  little  girl— that  if  her  horse  did  not  drag 
eas-i-ly,  or  her  doll  sit  up  as  she  lik-ed,  or  any  oth^  play- 
thing do  ex-act-ly  as  she  in-tend-ed,  she  would  just  Jmock 
them  down  off  the  ta-ble,  or  any  o-ther  place  on  which 
they  were  stand-ing,  and  leave  them  ly-ing,  brok-en  and 
use-less,  on  the  floor.  And  then  she  would  go  to  her 
mam-ma,  and  ask  for  more  toys. 

Now  at  the  be-gin-ning  of  one  win-ter,  when  Amy  was 
just  four  years  old,  her  mam-ma  was  tak-en  ve-ry  ill,  and 
the  doc-tor  or-der-ed  her  to  go  at  once  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  re-main  there  im-til  the  spring.  It  was  set-tied 
that  Amy  should  be  left  with  her  grand-mam-ma  dur-ing 
her  mo-ther's  ab-sence.  Amy  was  ve-ry  im-hap-py  at  first 
when  her  mam-ma  went  a-way,  but  grand-mam-ma  was  so 
kind  to  her,  and  ex-plain-ed  to  her  that  her  dear  mam-ma 
was  com-ing  home  in  the  spring,  they  hoped  quite  well, 
and  would  be  so  glad  to  see  her  lit-tle  girl  again,  that 
Amy  did  not  fret  much ;  then,  too,  grand-mam-ma  gave 
her  a  num-ber  of  new  play-things,  a  pret-ty  new  doll,  a 
nice  don-key,  and  sev-er-al  o-ther  toys.  You  may  sup-pose 
that  grand-mam-ma  was  ve-ry  an-gry  when  she  found  that 
her  lit-tle  grand-child  had  brok-en  all  these  things  in  a 
very  few  days. 

Then  grand-mam-ma  told  Amy  that  she  would  not  give 
her  any  more  toys.  "  Oh  ! "  said  Miss  Amy,  "  Christ-mas 
com-ing  soon,  and  me  will  have  lots  of  toys  then." 

"  No,"  re-pli-ed  grand-mam-ma,  "  not  from  me,  at  any 
rate,  for  you  treat  them  too  bad-ly." 
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Amy  now  felt  ve-ry  sor-ry,  and  took  up  her  brok-en  toys 
one  by  one,  and  cri-ed  o-ver  them.  Pre-sent-ly  she  heard 
a  sound  of  whist-ling,  and  the  nur-se-ry  door  was  push-ed 
o-pen,  and  then  who  should  come  in  but  Cou-sin  Jack,  her 
big  cou-sin,  who  was  spend-ing  his  Christ-mas  ho-li-days 
with  grarid-mam-ma. 

**  What's  the  mat-ter  ?  "  he  ask-ed,  and  kiss-ed  her. 
Then  Amy  told  him  her  trou-ble,  and  he  kind-ly  said, 
"  Well,  if  you  can't  have  new  toys,  let's  set  to  work  to 
mend  the  old  ones,  that  will  be  best." 

So  he  got  his  tool  chest,  and  some  glue,  and  gum,  and 
ev-ery-thing  that  was  want-ed,  and  as  he  was  a  ve-ry  han- 
dy, as  well  as  kind-heart-ed  boy,  most  of  the  brok-en  toys 
were  made  al-most  as  good  as  new  a-gain.  At  any  rate 
they  were  all  made  quite  fit  to  play  with.  Amy  was  de- 
light-ed,  and  from  that  time  up  to  Christ-mas  Day  she 
was  so  care-ful  of  her  mend-ed  toys,  that  grand-mam-ma,  I 
be-lieve,  chang-ed  her  mind,  and  gave  her  a  doll's  house 
for  a  Christ-mas  pre-sent.  And  I  know  Jack  had  a  sil-ver 
watch  from  grand-mam-ma  and  an  in-ter-est-ing  book  that 
he  had  long  want-ed. 

From  the  day  Jack  mend-ed  the  toys.  Amy  be-came 
quite  a  care-fiil  child,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  pleas- 
ed her  mam-ma  was  to  see  the  change  when  she  came 
home. 
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ilT  U8  then  fancy  ourselves  in 

jj     tlmt  French  village,  children, 

jff     and  see  what  there  is  to  be  seen. 

SS     It  is  only  &  very  poor  place, 

-^     and  looks  cold  and  cheerless 

on    this    winter's    day ;    but 

there  is  one   spot   in  the  midst  of  it  that 

appears  bright :  let  ns  approach  it  and  see  what 

it  is.     It  is  only  one  of  those  humble  little 

country  nhope  that  generally  look  so  doll  and 

dark.     It  has  a  small  window,  filled  with  little 

squares  of  dim  greenish  glass;  bloe  shutters, 

Kod  a  mean,  low  door — so  low  that  one  has  to 

stoop  one's  head  to  pass  through  it. 

Arranged  against  the  little  window  we  see  two 
large  glass  bottles  filled  with  different  kinds  of 
sweets — common  ones  enough,  but  thought 
delicious  by  the  smaller  inliabitants  of  the 
village.  At  a  little  distance  from  these  bottles 
is  a  plate  heaped  up  with  rosy-cheeked  apples : 
then  near  this  are  placed  several  other  plates, 
all  filled  either  with  buns,  jam  tarts  and 
gingerbread,  or  lumps  of  plum-cake.  Here  and 
there  are  more  bottles,  with  other  sugar-plums, 
these  last  rolled  up  in  different  coloured  papers. 
Is  it  not  Christmas-time  1  and  the  shop  must 
be  filled  with  Christmas  delights  for  the 
childien. 

The  surrounding  houses,  which,  thanks  to 
the  snow,  appear  to  be  wearing  white  hoods  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  warm  in   this  in* 
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clement  weather,  seem  extremely  aatonished  st 
the  splendour  displayed  in  old  Dame  Bose't 
shop-window ;  their  own  black  windows  look 
like  great  eyes  staring  with  wonder,  mingled 
with  not  a  little  envy,  at  the  Christmas 
preparations. 

Still,  there  are  even  more  beautiful  thinga 
yet  to  be  seen  in  that  Eh<^,  for  the  moat 
striking  and  remarkable  toys  are  for  sale  there. 
Let  ns  now  glance  at  them  I  First  there  is  a 
dog — such  a  dog  1  He  is  fiery  red,  and  ap^ean 
of  a  most  ferocious  diFposition.  Then  look  at 
that  catl  She  is  black  as  night,  and  what 
curious  yellow  stripes  she  has  down  her  back  I 
Certainly  the  wonders  of  art  sometimes  surpssa 
those  of  nature  1  Here,  too,  is  a  horse  od 
wheels ;  he  is  of  the  brightest  violet,  not  of  tfas 
most  perfect  shape  in  the  world  perhaps,  and 
with  two  or  three  pig's  bristles  for  a  tail 
Then  there  are  six  or  eight  dolls,  some  us- 
dressed,  with  wonderfully  lumpy  anns  and 
legs ;  others  dressed  up  with  red  worsted  petti- 
coats, bine  jackets  trimmed  with  silk  fringe, 
and  muslin  trousers  with  lace  edging.  Here 
we  also  find  some  grand  soldiers,  both  leadcD 
and  wooden ;  a  couple  of  harlequins,  and  two 
or  three  Punches ;  soma  trumpets,  drums,  and 
other  infantine  musical  instrumenta. 

All  these  lovely  things  in  the  window  attract 
a  good  many  people,  I  can  tell  yon. 

I  declare  the  mayor  of  the  village  actnally 
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comes  out  of  his  house  expressly  to  see  the 
violet  horse,  and  the  other  wonderful  things ; 
he  rolls  straw  round  his  feet  to  prevent  himself 
from  slipping,  and  shuffles  along  through  the 
snow  to  Dame  Hose's  window. 

And  now  who  comes  to  take  a  look  in  at  the 
window  but  the  priest  of  the  village,  Monsieur 
le  Cur6  himself  1  It  is  so  cold  that  he  has  tied 
a  silk  handkerchief  over  his  ears,  under  his 
three-cornered  hat,  and  with  his  cassock  held 
up  out  of  the  snow  with  one  hand,  he  carries 
his  snuff-box  in  the  other,  and  as  he  walks  he 
puffs  out  his  cheeks  as  if  to  keep  the  cold  air 
from  entering  his  mouth. 

He  looks  for  a  good  while  at  this  delightful 
display  intended  to  please  the  little  ones,  and 
presently  a  kind  smile  shines  all  over  his  face 
while  he  gazes. 

The  good  priest  goes  into  the  shop  and  com- 
pliments old  Madame  Kose  on  her  collection  of 
toys  and  inviting  Christmas  dainties ;  and 
buying  a  harlequin  and  a  trumpet  for  his 
gardener's  child,  he  carries  them  off  with  him. 

Good  Dame  Hose,  all  this  time,  has  been 
rubbing  one  hand  over  the  other,  happy  and 
smiling,  her  nose  and  chin  nearly  meeting ; 
nothing  has  made  her  so  happy  as  the  approval 
of  Monsieur  le  Cur6.  She  walks  to  the  door  of 
the  shop  with  him,  and  then  clacks  back  to  her 
place  behind  the  counter  over  the  brick  floor  in 
lier  wooden  shoes,  which  are  half  off  and  half 
•on,  and  show  her  poor  old  lean  heels  covered  in 
black  stockings. 

Madame  Kose  wears  her  happy  smile  the 
whole  of  the  day. 

Now  it  is  four  o'clock,  and  shouts  and  cries 
resound  in  the  village  street.  The  children  are 
-come  out  of  school,  and  are  hurrying  home 
through  the  snow  with  crimson  cheeks  and 
-ears;  they  throw  little  monkey -like  shadows 
over  the  white  ground  as  they  speed  along. 

The  boys  keep  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
for  the  sake  of  warmth ;  most  of  them  carry 
their  slates  and  dogs'-eared  copy-books  under 
their  arms,  while  two  or  three  swing  their 
books  by  a  strap  over  their  shoulders. 

Here  are  the  little  girls,  too,  with  hoods  tied 
over  their  head&  Some  of  these  little  ladies 
walk  arm-in-arm,  quiet  and  grave,  giving  them- 
selves the  airs  of  grown-up  women :  some  hold 
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their  hands  under  their  aprons  to  keep  them 
warm ;  as  they  walk,  what  a  clatter  they  make 
with  their  little  wooden  shoes  1 

The  whole  band  of  children  now  stop  before 
the  gay  shop-window. 

Night  has  fallen  on  the  toys — the  dogs,  the 
cats,  the  horses,  and  the  dolls,  are  half  hidden 
in  obscurity.  The  window  has  strange  white 
lights  shining  on  it,  reflections  from  the  snow, 
but  the  rest  looks  dark  and  gloomy. 

Thus  shadowed  by  the  gloom  of  night,  all  the 
toys  lose  their  distinctness  of  form,  and  appear 
changed  and  fantastic.  The  children  who  have 
been  gazing  into  the  window  are  just  on  the 
point  of  flying  off,  their  curiosity  vanishing 
before  the  darkness  of  night,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden.  Hose,  who  from  motives  of  economy 
would  not  light  up  her  shop  until  it  was  quite 
dark,  opens  the  door  between  the  shop  and  her 
little  kitchen — bedroom,  and,  in  fact,  general 
apartment — and  at  that  moment  a  red  light 
finds  its  way  through  the  open  door,  and  little 
by  little,  spreads  like  a  drop  of  oil,  over  the 
shop,  creeping  along  the  wall,  then  over  the 
ceiling,  and  shows  out  distinctly  the  lean  form 
and  angular  limbs  of  the  old  shopkeeper. 

She  holds  her  small  lamp  in  her  hand ;  it  is 
made  of  brass,  but  is  burnished  up  until  it 
shines  like  gold.  In  the  middle  a  flame  bums 
which  curls  about  like  a  corkscrew,  a  quantity 
of  black  smoke  surrounds  the  long  wick,  which 
is  shaped  like  a  mushroom. 

Kose  now  places  the  lamp  on  the  table  which 
serves  as  a  counter  in  the  shop :  on  which  are 
some  slices  of  bacon,  in  blue  delf  plates,  some 
sugar-loaves,  and  a  large  pot  of  pear  syrup. 
From  this  table  the  lamp  lights  up  the  whole 
shop;  its  flickering  makes  everything  appear 
to  tremble,  the  old  shopkeeper's  nose  seems  to 
have  attained  an  enormous  growth,  and  it 
shakes  as  if  it  retained  an  uncertain  hold  upon 
her  face.  Every  now  and  then  a  gust  of  wind 
blows  through  the  badly-fastened  door,  and 
then  Madame  Hose's  face  looks  very  odd  indeed. 
She  seems  to  be  making  most  curious  grimaces 
in  the  uncertain  light. 

But  the  children  think  only  of  the  toys; 
there  they  stand,  those  boys  and  girls,  blowing 
on  their  fingers  to  warm  them ;  coughing  and 
sneezing,  and  breathing  hard,  blinking  at  the 
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snow  wliich  ia  now  falling  again ;  but  there  the 
children  rem&in,  in  spite  of  it,  staring  in  at  the 
window  with  indescribable  admiration.  From 
time  to  time  one  child  will  make  some  remark 
in  a  low  voiiie  to  the  others,  then  there  ia 
eilence  again,  and  the  only  sound,  is  that  made 


bj  the  children's  wooden  shoes  u  they  are 
stamped  upon  the  ground  to  keep  some  ciicala- 
tion  going  in  the  little  cold  feet  within  them. 
Here  and  there  the  red  light  ebines  throng 
the  window  upon  some  fat  round  face,  making 
it  look  like  the  sun  seen  thi'oiigh  a  fog. 


Be  anre  that  the  toya  are  gratified  by  all  this 
admiration,  and  feel  their  own  importance. 
The  violet  horse  rears  himself  proudly  against 
th«  panes  of  glass.  His  shadow,  swelled  and 
quivering  in  the  flickering  light,  makes  him 
look  one  moment  like  a  giraSe,  the  next  like  a 
bull.  The  cat  seems  as  if  creeping  and  stretch- 
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ing  out  its  claws  ready  to  pounce  upon  a  monse. 
The  dog  is  dilated  to  an  enormous  siie,  and 
becomes  by  turns  furious,  mging,  and  rampingi 
or  placid,  resting,  and  sleeping.  Now  and  then 
all  the  different  shadows  get  mixed  np  together, 
and  the  dolls  appear  to  be  riding  the  hones, 
the  red  dog  looks  as  if  he  was  swallowing  Ute 
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trumpet^  and  the  wooden  soldiers  seem  as  if 
they  were  on  the  point  of  bayoneting  the 
black  cat.  In  fact,  a  most  extraordinary  state 
of  confusion  appears  to  prevail  amongst  these 
hitherto  well-behaved  toys. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  most  beautiful 
rocking-horse^  the  most  splendid  Punch  dressed 
in  silk  and  spangles,  the  most  lovely  wax  dolls, 
decorating  the  counters  of  the  large  town  shops, 
could  not  enjoy  themselves  more,  or  feel 
prouder,^  than  do  these  humble  toys  in  the 
little  general  shop  of  this  obscure  French 
village. 

The  lamp  throws*  a  softened  light  around  the 
toy  By  and  they  feel  intense  joy  at  the  admiration 
expressed  in  those  rosy  faces  with  blue  eager 
eyes,  which  are  now  flattened  against  the 
window— -those  rosy  faces  belonging  to  the 
poor  funny  little  children,  who  are  so  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  toys  that  they  forget 
cold,  hunger,  misery,  and  everything  else. 
Behind  them  all,  the  snow-covered  houses, 
and  the  dark  night  of  the  village  street,  here 
and  there  relieved  by  a  red  light  thrown  on 
the  snow,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open 
shutter  or  door. 

The  children,  boys  and  girls  alike,  still  stand 
as  if  petrified,  gazing  in  at  old  Hose's  win- 
dow with  tears  in  their  eyes — ^partly  caused  by 
the  cold,  partly  by  the  longing  of  the  little 
hearts. 

Suddenly  from  the  cottages  near  we  see 
mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms  trotting  out 
into  the  darkness  from  their  warm  lighted 
homes,  and  the  lagging  children  hear  their 
names  ringing  loudly  down  the  street. 

''  Hi,  Johnny  1  Here,  Peter  1  Come,  Mary  I 
where  are  you)" 

And  the  circle  that  surrounded  the  shop 
window  is  broken  up^  and  the  children  hop 
off,  first  on  one  little  numbed  foot  and  then 
the  other.  They  feel  giddy  turning  from  the 
lighted  shop  into  the  darkness,  their  little 
noses  are  like  cherries,  and  the  tears  are  frozen 
in  their  eyes  as  the  group  of  little  people  hurry 
off  to  their  homes  in  answer  to  the  anxious 
cries  of  their  mothers. 

About  ten  are  gone,  but  there  still  remain 
five  children,  flattening  their  noses  against 
Dame  Hose's  window ;  these  at  last  disappear 
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one  by  one,  and  now  only  one  little  boy  remains, 
who  is  so  charmed  with  the  violet  horse,  that 
he  softly  touches  the  pane  of  glass  between  it 
and  himself,  with  the  point  of  his  tongue,  to 
clear  away  the  frost  which  has  gathered  on  the 
window  and  interferes  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  noble  steed. 

A  moment  more  and  he  too  is  gone,  and  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  window  shines 
out  brightly,  with  its  dancing  shadows  of  dogs, 
cats,  and  harlequins. 

And  now  a  savoury  smell  proceeds  from  out 
the  cottages  in  the  village,  a  smell  of  bacon 
and  potatoes ;  and  a  noise  is  heard  within  the 
cottages  of  talking  and  laughing,  and  many 
mouths  eating  and  drinking,  as  the  peasants 
sup  and  warm  themselves  by  their  wood 
fires. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  evening  meal  of  all 
in  the  village,  both  great  and  small,  and 
to-night  everybody  comes  to  it  very  hungry, 
their  appetites  sharpened  by  the  keen  air 
outside. 

Hunger  satisfied,  the  cloth  is  removed ;  and 
the  mother  in  each  cottage  washes  up  the 
supper  things,  while  the  cats  of  the  establish- 
ment gnaw  what  bones  and  pieces  may  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  under  the  table. 

The  day  is  finished  for  every  one,  and  they 
eagerly  look  forward  to  the  morrow—Christmas 
Day — that  happy  day  which  will  be  passed  by 
these  villagers  in  resting,  and  eating,  and  drink- 
ing. Christmas  Day,  which  is  now  so  quickly 
drawing  near,  full  of  joy,  bringing  Christmas 
fare  on  its  wings,  and  a  sound  of  music  and 
joyfulness  in  the  air.  The  men  will  be  idle 
and  happily  smoke  their  pipes,  they  will  forget 
all  their  anxieties  for  this  one  day ;  seated  with 
wife  and  children  by  the  fireside.  The  hard 
work  will  be  forgotten,  the  pig  that  won't 
fatten  will  be  forgotten,  the  thought  of  all  such 
troubles  will  be  cast  aside  on  Christmas  Day. 

But  now  on  this  Christmas  Eve  what  are 
the  mothers  of  the  households  doing?  They 
have  finished  washiug  up,  and,  turning  their 
sleeves  down,  they  are  ofiE  to  the  shop  to  look 
in  at  Dame  Rose's  window — that  window  that 
so  delighted  their  children  a  short  time  back, 
those  little  ones  that  are  now  resting  happily, 
cuddled  up  warm  in  their  beds. 
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Now  the  flame  of  the  lamp  flares  up  and 
makes  the  shadows  oa  wall  and  ceiliDg  more 
wonderful  thaa  ever. 

As  each  customer  enters  the  shop,  the  wind 
blows  in  more  strongly,  aad  fanniDg  the  lamp, 
makes  the  gestures  of  the  shadows  still  more 
lively.    Old  Rose,  weariog  the  same  smite  that 
ebe  has  worn  all  day,  shrugs  her  shoulder:)  and 
shakes  her  head  when  the 
purchasers    try    to    bar- 
gain ;  she  manages,  how- 
ever,   to  sell   uearly   all 
her  toys  off  one  by  one. 

The  custcmers,  who 
are  well  to  do,  drop  a 
piece  of  silver  in  her 
wrinkled  palm,  and  the 
others  give  coppers,  each 
what  they  can  aSord, 
and  each  carries  off 
with  her  what   she   has 

One  by  one  the  dolls 
have  disappeared,  two 
only  are  left,  because 
they  are  so  dear;  as  the 
poor  French  women  say, 
"  they  cost  the  eyes  oat 
of  your  head."  The 
violet  horse,  the  dog, 
and  cat  have  also  been 
left,  perhaps  for  the  same 
reason.  Now  it  is  the 
soldiers'  turn  to  be  looked 
at.  The  mayor's  wife 
arrives  and  buys  a  large 
box  of  wooden  soldiers. 
Then  comes  the  wife  of 
the  bead  of  the  police, 
and  she  buys  a  box  of 
lead  soldiers.  Ah,  happy 
little  soldiers !  How  im- 
portant  they  now   feel  1 

They  seem  to  themselves  no  longer  insignifl- 
cant  little  recruits,  but  as  if  they  had  attained 
the  rank  of  sergeants,  at  least.  And  they 
think  the  basket  in  which  they  are  carried 
oS  a  more  easy  and  dignified  conveyance  than 
any  coach  could  have  been.  They  are  indeed 
proud  t 


The  sweetmeats  and  chocolate  have  already 
begun  to  diminish,  but  there  are  still  enough 
left  of  them  to  make  the  shop  smell  of  hooey 
and  vanille.  However,  now  the  time  comes  for 
these  to  disappear  into  the  pockets  of  the 
mothers  of  the  children,  and  on  the  plates 
such  remains  ore  left  as  merely  to  remind 
people  that  the  sugar' pi  urns  have  been  there. 

And  now  it  is  getting 
late,  the  shop  becomes 
empty  of  customers,  and 
eld  Dame  Rose  shuts  her 
door  and  puts  out  her 
1(1  m  J). 

This  is  the  time  when 
the  violet  horse,  the  red 
dog,  the  black  cat,  anil 
all  the  other  toys  left  iu 
the  shop  begin  to  dream. 
The  cat  dreams  that  she 
is  sitting  close  to  a  bright 
fire,  purring  away,  and 
scrtinchtng  up  little  mica 
The  dog  imagines  that  ho 
is  gnawing  a  delicioas 
bene,  while  a  little  child 
is  gently  stroking  bis 
back.  The  dreaming 
borse  fancies  th.it  ho 
feels  wings  spronting 
from  his  back,  and,  risin;; 
in  the  air,  he  flies  through 
space.  These  poor  vil- 
lage toys  have  as  beauti- 
ful dreams  on  the  night 
of  Christmas  Eve  as  any 
gorgeous  toys  in  a  town 
toyshop. 

This  one  night  in  the 
year  is  the  night  of  life 
for  all  tlie  toys.     Simple 
pieces  of  wood   or  card- 
board during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  on  this  night  thought  and  feeling  are 
bom  within  them,  and  they  live.     From  being 
grimacing  imitations  of  live  things,  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  before  Christmas  Day  a 
soul  seems  to  animate  them. 

Old  Dame  Rose  has  been  in  bed  two  boars 
when  the  charch  clock  begins  to  strike  midnight. 
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Ding-dong!  ding-dong!  Alleluia  I  But  the 
chnich  clock  does  not  strike  as  loudly  as  in 
the  daytime,  for  fear  of  waking  the  children. 
Then  all  the  other  clocks  strike  twelve,  and  all 
the  soft  notes  of  bells  and  clocks  chiming 
together  rise  in  the  air  like  one  song  of  peace 
and  harmony.  But  nothing  can  equal  the  joy 
of  the  bumble  little  toys  hidden  away  in  this 
l<oor  Tillage.  The  trumpets  seem  seized  with 
a  spirit  of  mad  gaiety,  and  give  vent  to  sounds 
which,  although  in  themselves  perhaps  a  little 
shrill,  yet  blended  with  the  clocks  and  other 
sounds,  seem  soft  and  beautiful.  The  black 
cat  presses  on  its  little  bellows  and  miows 
out  a  Christmas  carol  in  its  own  manner, 
the  horse  and  dog  join  witl^  all  their  might 
in  "Alleluia!"  And  this  hymn  rising  from 
the  toys  is  blended  in  the  night  with  the 
music  of  the  stars  rolling  in  the  firmament, 
with  the  trembling  darkness  illumined  by  the 
Cross,  with  the  dreams  of  little  children  as 
they  turn  in  their  cote  and  vaguely  stretch  out 
their  little  arms  upon  theii*  pilloivs. 

Alleluia  !  Alleluia  I  Alleluia  ! 

Old  Eose  hoars  nothing  of  theae  glad  sounds. 


as  she  lies  wrapped  up  in  her  bed,  but  this  is 
what  she  sees — two  angels  with  out-spread 
wings  floating  down  from  heaven  i  they  come 
in  at  the  roof  of  her  little  house,  which 
opens  to  receive  them ;  a  bright  ray  of  light 
surrounds  them  and  illuminates  the  whole  shop. 
The  angels  rest  there  for  a  second,  and  then 
they  fly  upwards  again  through  the  roof,  and 
float  away,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  dog,  the 
cat,  the  violet  horse,  and  all  the  other  toys 
which  had  not  been  sold  the  evening  before. 

The  old  woman  smiles  still,  as  she  normurs, 
"There  is  nothing  too  costly  for  the  angels. 
And  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  the  money  for  the 
toys  in  my  drawer  in  the  morning." 

Away  fiy  the  beautiful  visitors,  stopping,  e.ft 
they  wing  their  flight,  over  many  a  miserable 
home  whose  inhabitants  ore  too  poor  to  buy 
even  cheap  toys  for  the  children.  At  each  of 
these  they  rest  a  moment,  and  down  the  dark 
chimneys  they  gently  drop  the  toys  they  have 
gathered  from  the  toy-shops,  which  glitter  like 
stars  in  the  dark  night. 

As  old  Bose  watches  them,  the  smile  she  bn.* 
iTom  on  her  face  all  day  grows  brighter  stilt. 


GRANDMAMMA'S    STORY. 

AS  there  ever  Bach  tiresome  workf 

How  to  get  through  it  I  do  no  know  1 " 
And  Alice  g&ve  ber  worsted  a  jerk, 

And  wish'd  it  was  all  "at  Jericho"! 
"  My  Btitches  will  always  go  awry. 
And  such  tangled  skeiosl" — she  began  to  cry. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  etory,"  said  grandmnmma, 

"'Twas  told  to  me  fifty  years  ago, 
Of  a  prince,  exiled  to  a  land  afar, 

By  a  spiteful  witch,  who  decreed  it  so 
That  a  broider'd  robe  by  his  bride  alone 
Could  bring  him  back  to  his  father's  throne  I 
"  The  princess  sate  in  a  goatded  tower. 

Where  none  could  approach  to  lend  her  aid ; 
Till  now,  in  pleasure  she'd  spent  each  hour. 

Had  danced,  and  sung,  and  merrily  play'd; 
But  never  a  stitch  of   sewing  would  leam. 
So  small  seem'd  the  chance  of  her  lord's  return. 
"Round  her  were  bags  of  wealth  nntold, 

Pearls,  gems,  and  silks  of   gorgeous  hue  I 
Gleaming  threads  of   silver  and  gold  1 

Bushels  of  needles  and  thimbles  tool 
Oh  I    soon  what  a  princely  robe  might  grow. 
If  the  princess  had  but  leara'd  to  sew ! 
"  Sadly  she  sigh'd,  as  the  weeks  Cew  on, 

And  the  mocking  witch  came  day  by  day ; 
'Do  you  like  embroidery,  pretty  onel 

The  robe  must  be  lovely — show  it,  pray  I 
But  keep  to  the  pattern,  if  you're  wise, 
'Tis  butterflies'  wings  and  peacocks'  eyes. 

*' '  Help  yott  want  t  well,  yes,  I  know 

Some  fairy-helps  who  will  just  suit  you; 
I  don't  object  to  them,'  laugh'd  she  low, 

'They'll  come  to-morrow,  so  now  adieu.' 
And  the  princess  found  (when  the  morrow  came) 
Two  strange  little  figures  beside  her  frame. 
"Both  had  untidy  disbevell'd  hair. 

Ill-fitting  garments  of   gaudy  rags ; 
'We'll  match  first  your  colours,  princess  fair:* 

And  down  they  pull'd  all  the  precious  bags. 
But  whatever  they  open'd,  took'd  at,  or  handled. 
Became  in  confusion,  and  hopelessly  tangled. 
"One  came  and  stood  by  her  side  at  last; 

But  then  she  found  to  her  great  surprise. 
Though  the  needle  went  in  and  out  quite  fast. 

On  the  pattern  she  could  not  fix  her  eyes  I 
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So  that  when  by  sunset  the  'helps'  were  gone. 
The  whole  day's  work  had  to  be  undone. 

*' Bitterly  wept  she — but  all  in  vain — 

Angrily  pull'd  at  the  twisted  thread 
Till  her  poor  prick'd  fingers  ached  with  pain; 

'How  I  wish  some  good  fairies  would  come  instead. 
How  I  wish  they  would  clear  this  untidy  floor  1 
How  I  wish  I  had  leam'd  to  sew  before!' 

'''If  wishing  meant  trying ^  much  might  be  done/ 

Sang,  in  soft  unison,  voices  three, 
'Still  where  we're  needed  gladly  we  come, 

Attention  and  Perseverance  see, 
And  Order — ^to  us  it  is  quite  clear 
Who's  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief  here  I 

'"Disorder,  sent  by  that  old  witch, 

With  Carelessness  to  hinder  you, 
To  make  imperfect  every  stitch, 

Your  needles  rust  with  crying  tool 
But  we,  their  cousins,  will  not  be  long 
In  setting  to  rights  what  they  set  wrong  1' 

"Three  little  fairies,  so  bright  and  neat. 
Advanced  with  their  shining  wands  on  high; 

The  princess  threw  herself  at  their  feet, 
'If  you  will  help  me.  Til  really  try; 

You  look  so  clever,  good,  kind,  and  bright. 

Whatever  you  do  must  be  surely  right  I' 

''Then  Order  waving  her  wand  with  grace. 
The  tangled  skeins  of  each  shade  divides; 

On  the  pattern  Attention  marks  the  place, 
And  Perseverance  the  needle  guides  I 

Thus  they  work  on,  as  each  day  declines, 

And  the  star  of  Hope  o'er  the  castle  shines. 

"A  year  and  a  day, — ^they  were  working  yet, — 
Foil'd  is  the  witch,  powerless  her  hate; 

And  as  the  last  stitch  in  the  robe  is  set. 
In  rides  the  prince  at  the  castle  gate. 

'I  reclaim  my  throne,  my  sweet  bride  I  free. 

By  the  magic  robe  she  has  wrought  for  me ! ' " 

Alice  a  hint  from  the  story  learns, 

Her  scattered  wools  from  the  kitten  takes; 

Once  again  to  her  pattern  turns, 

And  her  curly  head  at  granny  shakes: 

"Ah,  granny!   those  fairies  were  just  like  you. 

You  are  Perseverance  and  Order  tool" 


Masian  Mabsh. 
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EVA'S    CHBISTMAS. 


'T  is  Christmas  Eve.  A  real 
old  -  fashioned  Christmas 
too,  for  the  snow  lies  deep 
on  the  ground,  and  every 
little  leaf  and  twig  is 
covered  with  beautiful 
silver  frost,  sparkling  like 
diamonds  in  the  winter 
sun.  The  poor  little  robins  and  sparrows  don't 
know  what  to  do  for  a  meal  this  cold  weather, 
and  come  in  flocks  to  the  Eectory  garden,  where 
they  are  sure  of  finding  a  little  wheat-sheaf, 
which  has  been  carefully  saved  for  them  ever 
since  the  harvest  festival  in  the  autumn.  As 
soon  as  the  frost  and  snow  begin,  the  children 
bring  out  their  sheaf,  and  tie  it  to  the  barberry 
tree  on  the  lawn  with  a  bit  of  red  tape,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  it  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  hungry  birdies,  all  squabbling  for  the  best 
place,  and  quite  heedless  of  the  eager  faces 
watching  them. 

The  children  themselves  look  very  like  a 
flock  of  large  robins  to-day  in  their  thick  coats 
and  red  comforters,  as  they  tear  wildly  about 
the  garden  in  all  the  excitement  of  a  grand 
snowballing  match.  There  is  Harry  the  big 
schoolboy,  aiming  8tich  a  beauty  at  Frank  1 
but  quick  as  lightning  Frank  ducks  down,  and 
the  missile  goes  over  his  head,  hitting  the 
Bectory  wall  within  an  inch  of  the  window, 
while  a  well-aimed  shot  of  Annie's  from  the 
rear  lodges  another  nice  little  snowball  in  the 
back  of  Harry's  neck,  amid  screams  of  laughter 
from  the  whole  tribe.  Presently  out  comes 
Uncle  Qeorge,  who  is  spending  his  Christmas 
at  the  Eectory,  and  then  the  fun  waxes  more 
furious  than  ever,  for  not  only  are  his  snow- 
balls bigger  and  better  than  any  one  else's,  but 
his  broad  shoulders  make  such  a  capital  mark 
for  the  rest ! 

One  small  person  there  is,  however,  who 
prefers  looking  on  at  the  sport  to  joining  in  it, 
and  that  is  Eva,  the  little  India-bom  cousin 
of  all  the  merry  romps  outside.  In  vain  rosy 
faces  are  thrust  up  to  the  window  where  she 
fitands  watching  them,  with   "Do  come  out  I 
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Eva,  it's  so  jolly  I  "  But  chilly  little  Eva  does 
not  see  the  fun  of  rolling  in  the  snow,  and 
likes  better  to  stay  indoors,  though  she  is 
ready  enough  to  admire  the  famous  snow  man 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  was  got  up  in 
front  of  the  house  especially  for  her  benefit. 

For  this  is  Eva's  first  experience  df  an 
English  Christmas.  It  was  only  last  spring 
that  her  father  and  mother  were  warned  not 
to  keep  their  little  girl  in  the  hot  climate  any 
longer,  and  she  was  sent  away,  with  many 
loving  tears  and  good-byes,  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  her  Aunt  Mary's  pretty  English  home, 
until  it  should  be  possible  for  her  parents 
themselves  to  leave  India.  It  was  a  very 
tender  welcome  that  she  received,  and  as  time 
went  on.  Aunt  Mary  rejoiced  to  see  the  pale 
cheeks  growing  daily  fatter  and  rosier,  while 
the  nightly  tears  that  at  first  were  shed  for 
''mother,"  gave  way  to  bright  spirits,  and  Eva 
ran  and  romped  with  her  cousins  as  gaily  as 
any  of  them.  Then  when  summer  was  over 
came  the  hope  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gordon's 
return. 

<<  I  am  longing  to  hear  from  my  little  one," 
wrote  mamma  in  October,  **  but  don't  write  to 
me  again  here,  as  before  your  letter  could 
reach  me  I  hope  we  shall  be  on  our  way  to 
dear  old  England.  My  darling  shall  not  be 
without  her  mother's  kiss  on  Christmas  Day." 

That  was  the  last  letter  Eva  had  received, 
but  a  little  later  came  one  for  Aunt  Mary, 
written  just  before  the  departure,  to  say  that 
the  vessel  was  expected  to  reach  Southampton 
about  the  22nd  of  December, ''  so,"  added  Mrs. 
Gordon,  ''we  shall  be  with  you  on  Christmas 
Eve  if  all  goes  well." 

But  here  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  behold  the 
snow  was  so  deep  on  the  road  to  Singleton, 
which  was  the  nearest  post-town  and  xuilway 
station,  that  all  communication  was  for  the 
time  cut  off,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
hearing  anything  further  of  the  travellers, 
either  by  letter  or  telegram.  Poor  little  Eva 
was  very  unhappy,  and  Aunt  Mary  found  it 
a  hard  task  to  comfort  her;  for  though  she 
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Eva's  Christmas. 


did  try  to  be  good  and  patient,  every  now 
and  then  it  would  burst  oat,  "  Oh  Aunty,  I  do 
want  mother  so  1  She  promised — "  and  then 
would  follow  a  shower  of  tears. 

The  other  children  were  very  sorry  for  her, 
but  when  she  refused  to  be  consoled  by  snow- 
balling, and  even  a  share  of  Frankie's  treasured 
toffee  seemed  to  give  her  no  lasting  comfort, 
they  gave  up  in  despair,  and  went  off  to  their 
game,  leaving  her  to  be  soothed  by  mamma. 
After  a  while,  however,  tender-hearted  Annie 
began  to  feel  some  pricks  of  conscience,  as  she 
remembered  what  a  quantity  of  business  that 
dear  mother  always  had  upon  her  hands  at 
Christmas  time,  and  she  crept  away  indoors, 
to  find  her  little  cousin  curled  up  on  the  rug 
looking  very  miserable. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  in ! "  was 
her  greeting  to  Annie.  "Aunt  Mary  went 
away  to  speak  to  cook,  and  I  have  been  all 
alone  for  such  a  long  time  !  " 

"  Mother  is  busy  to-day,"  said  Annie,  gently; 
"  but  IVe  come  to  stay  with  you  now.  What 
would  you  like  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  want  to  do 
anything.  Annie,  do  you  think  they  will 
come  1 " 

At  that  moment  Aunt  Mary  entered  with 
a  letter  in  her  hand.  "  I  have  heard  from 
mamma  at  last,  Eva,"  she  said,  smiling,  **  and 
where  do  you  think  they  are  1  Snowed  up  at 
Singleton.  They  arrived  there  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  could  not  get  on  any  further  because 
of  the  snow.  A  path  for  foot-passengers  has 
been  cut  out,  and  is  only  just  finished,  so  that 
they  could  not  let  us  know  before." 

"  Then  will  they  really  come  ? "  cried  Eva. 

"  *  You  will  see  us  to-night,'"  read  Aunt  Mary, 
"  *  if  we  can  by  any  possibility  get  a  fly ;  but 
people  seem  so  much  afraid  of  sending  out 
horses  in  such  weather,  that  it  may  not  be 
possible.' — That  would  be  too  provoking ! 
I  shall  have  everything  ready  at  all  events." 
And  away  she  bustled,  leaving  the  two  little 
girls  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

Eva  hopped  round  the  room  three  or  four 
times,  singing,  **  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I "  And 
then  she  seized  Annie,  and  the  two  whirled 
round  together  till  they  ware  fairly  out  of 
breath. 
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'^  Now  I  must  go  and  get  out  the  things  for 
the  charade  to-night,"  said  Annie  as  they 
stopped.  "What  fun  we  shall  havel  and 
you  totU  be  happy  now,  won't  you,  darling  t 
Oh,  isn't  Christmas  delicious  9  "  And  away 
she  went  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  followed 
by  Eva  in  nearly  as  nmch  excitement. 

Presently  all  the  snowballers  came  trooping 
in,  rosy  and  happy,  and  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  old  oak  chest  where  all  the  "  dressing-up 
things  "  were  kept. 

"Where's  my  kilt  for  Rob—" 

"  Hush,  Harry,  you're  letting  Uncle  Qeorge 
know  the  word  !  "  screamed  Dora. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Annie,  "  I  want  him 
to  act  too.  You  will,  won't  you,  dear  TJnde 
George  1 " 

"  Oh  do  !  "  chimed  in  a  chorus. 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  the  much- tormented 
uncle,  "  only  I  must  have  a  little  rest  and  tea 
first.  Have  some  pity  on  a  poor  old  man, 
Annia" 

"  Oh,  it's  not  to  be  till  after  the  snapdragon," 
replied  the  small  tyrant.  **  Let  the  things 
alone.  Will  dear ;  I'll  see  to  them.  I  wish  you 
boys  would  go  and  finish  the  picture-frames." 

"  Hark  I  "  said  Eva. 

A  chorus  of  childish  voices  struck  up  under 
the  window  the  beautiful  old  Christmas  hymn, 
"  Come,  all  ye  faithful." 

"  Carols  1 "  cried  Dora,  and  they  all  ran  to 
the  window,  listening  breathless,  while  first 
one  and  then  another  rang  out  through  the 
frosty  air. 

"  Isn't  it  beautiful  1 "  said  Annie,  when  the 
children  ran  off  after  an  exchange  of  merry 
Christmases,  accompanied  by  sundry  pennies, 
but  Eva  hardly  answered.  The  music  was  so 
strange  and  sweet,  it  made  her  feel  almost 
inclined  to  cry. 

"Oh  father,  mother,  I  wish,  I  wish  you 
were  here !  "  she  said  to  herself. 

But  not  much  time  was  allowed  her  for 
thought,  for  there  was  tea  to  be  had,  and 
evening  frocks  to  be  put  on,  while  the  elders 
were  having  a  quiet  little  dinner  down  stairs. 
Then  a  little  bell  sounded,  and  there  was  a 
general  scamper  for  the  dining-room,  which 
had  been  darkened  by  this  time,  and  the  only 
light  was  that  of  the  fire  dancing  gaily  on  the 
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holly-decked  pictures,  and  the  eager  faces 
crowding  round  the  big  bowl  of  blue  flame  on 
the  table.  Eva  was  timid  at  first,  but  after 
tasting  a  few  of  the  other's  spoils,  she  grew 
bolder,  and  captured  as  many  as  any  of  them 
before  the  end. 

"  iToto  for  the  charade,"  cried  Annie,  as  the 
last  flame  died  out,  and  they  all  made  their 
way  into  the  hall,  across  one  end  of  which  a 
red  curtain  was  mysteriously  drawn. 

''What,  George,  are  you  going  too)"  said 
papa,  laughing,  as  his  brother  followed  the 
tribe  behind  the  scenes.  "  Well,  mother,  you 
and  I  must  be  audience  then,''  and  he  drew 
two  armchairs  before  the  curtain,  in  which  they 
seated  themselves,  while  certain  sounds  from 
the  further  door  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  serrants,  who  were  peeping  through  the 
cracks  to  see  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
act. 

After  sundry  whisperings  and  scufflings  to  and 
fro,  a  little  bell  tinkled,  and  the  curtain  was 
drawn,  disclosing  EEarry  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
Highland  chieftain,  haranguing  his  followers  in 
broad  Scotch,  carefully  learnt  for  the  occasion 
from  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels. 

**  I'm  sure  that  is  Bob  Bay"  said  mamma,  as 
the  curtain  was  drawn  again  after  the  scene. 

"  Which  accounts  for  Harry's  being  so  deep 
in  the  book  the  last  few  days,"  replied  papa. 
''I  thought  there  was  something  brewing  when 
he  took  such  a  sudden  fondness  for  reading." 

But  back  went  the  curtain  again,  and  this 
time  the  whole  tribe  was  seated  upon  forms  one 
behind  the  other,  boys  and  girls  alike  in  caps 
and  pinafores,  while  Uncle  George  in  the  very 
biggest  cotton  gown  that  could  be  procured, 
with  an  enormous  frilled  cap  and  spectacles, 
sat  behind  a  desk  with  a  rod,  and  put  the 
children  through  their  lessons.  Their  know- 
ledge was  really  quite  extraordinary  for  their 
ages  I  Frankie  boldly  stated  that  the  Nile  had 
its  source  in  the  Himalayas ;  and  the  old  dame 
smiled  and  nodded  serenely,  remarking  aside, 
''  La  now,  what  a  credit  that  child  is  to  me,  to 
be  sure  1 "  But  when  it  came  to  the  spelling ! 
Eva  got  through  ''  hippopotamus  "  bravely,  and 
Dora  managed  **  pusillanimity  "  with  only  three 
mistakes ;  but  Willy  actually  stuck  fast  in  a 
one-syllabled  word,  and  persisted  in  spelling 
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ft  all »  «  awle,"  much  to  the  old  dame's  disgust, 
and  she  finally  ran  after  him  with  a  rod, 
tumbling  over  her  long  dress  by  the  way  and 
upsetting  the  forms,  which  caused  the  curtain 
to  be  drawn  amid  ill-suppressed  giggles. 

The  next  scene  appeared  to  be  a  shop,  with 
a  great  many  remarkable  and  gaily-coloured 
articles  set  out  on  the  counter,  and  Annie,  in  a 
dainty  little  cap  and  apron,  bustling  about 
arranging  them.  Presently  in  came  Harry, 
very  beautifully  got  up  as  a  dandy,  twirling 
his  moustaches,  and  speaking  in  a  very  affected 
voice,  as  he  carelessly  turned  over  the  wares  in 
search  of  a  tte,  which  he  seemed  to  have  much 
difficulty  in  choosing.  After  a  great  deal  of 
bargaining,  he  took  one  of  flaring  red  and 
yellow  spots,  and  sauntered  out  again. 

There  was  a  little  delay  before  the  last  scene, 
and  then  the  curtain  drew  back  upon  Eva, 
seated  on  her  throne  in  all  the  splendour  of 
royalty,  and  surrounded  by  her  court.  To  be 
sure,  the  regal  mantle  was  represented  by  Aunt 
Mary's  fur-lined  cloak,  and  the  crown  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  peacock's  feathers 
(Annie's  thought),  while  a  screen  of  the  same 
made  her  sceptre ;  but  she  looked  a  very  pretty 
little  queen  as  she  sat  there,  and  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause.  But  just  as  the  prime 
minister  (Uncle  George)  was  stepping  forward, 
and  beginning  "  My  liege,"  there  was  a  little 
stir  among  the  servants  at  the  door,  and  they 
made  way  for  two  figures  to  pass  through. 

The  little  queen  looked  up ;  one  glance,  and 
her  face  changed ;  she  threw  down  her  sceptre 
and  ran  towards  them,  crying  ''Oh  mother, 
mother !  "  In  her  eagerness  she  stumbled  over 
a  footstool,  and  fairly  fell  down  at  her  mother's 
feet.  And  then  she  was  picked  up  and  held 
fast  in  stick  a  hug,  and  Eva  thought  she  felt 
tears  on  her  face,  but  of  course  mother  couldn't 
be  crying  on  such  a  night  as  that  I  And  then 
there  was  father  waiting  to  kiss  his  little  girl, 
and  Aunt  Mary  waiting  to  welcome  her  dear 
sister,  and  oh,  how  happy  they  all  were  1  And 
how  joyful  Eva  was  next  morning,  trotting  to 
church  between  her  parents,  while  the  Christmas 
bells  pealed  across  the  snow,  and  every  one  they 
met  wished  them  what  I  wish  you  all  now, 
"  A  very  Merry  Christmas  I  " 

Ethel  Stbbatfbild. 


SIMPLE    WOEK    FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE. 


By  Mrb.  GEORGE  CUPPLES, 


A  SELECTION  OF  PATTERNS  IS  HERE 
GIVEN    FOR    CHRISTMAS    PRESENTS, 

TREES,  &c. 

A  KETTLE  HOLDER. 

McUeriait:  Uach  and  yellow  Berlin  fingering 

wool,  needles  No.  16. 

^AST  on  72  stitches  with  black. 

Knit  9  ridges  plain  garter  stitch. 
After  this  knit  9  stitches  black, 
tie  on  the  jellow,  and  knit  6 
stitches ;  turn  the  wool  back  behind  the  needle 
and  bring  forward  the  black,  knit  6  stitches ; 
turn  back  the  wool,  bring  forward  the  yellow, 
knit  6 ;  repeat  till  there  are  9  squares,  finish 
off  with  9  black  stitches.  Each  square  requires 
6  ridges. 

When  this  has  been  worked,  change  the  wool, 
putting  the  next   6  yellow  ridges  where  the 
black  was  before,  and  black  on  the  top  of  the 
yellow.     That  is,  you  knit  15  black,  and  then 
tie  on  the  yellow  and  repeat  6  of  yellow  and  6 
of  black,  finishing  with  15  black.     Repeat  this 
till  you  have  6  squares  long,  or  8  if  a  large  one 
18  desired,  and  finish  off  with  9  ridges  of  black 
as  at  tiie  beginning.     Work  an  edge  round  of 
crochet,  5  chain  and  1  double  crochet,  miss  5, 
repeat.    At  the  middle  part,  where  the  squares 
are,  do  a  double  crochet  at  each  comer  of  the 
square  without  any  chain  between,  to  draw  it 
close,  then  5  chain,  1  double  crochet  same  as 
other  side.     Or  if  a  plainer  one  is  desired  omit 
the  crochet,  but  sew  up  the  work  double  at  each 
end  the  distance  of  three  squares,  and  then  sew 
on  at  end  of  sewing  a  little  cord  and  tassel  of 
the  yellow  wool  made  by  a  single  chain  stitch. 

ANOTHEB  YEBT  PBETTT  HOLDER.. 

Cast  on  25  stitches  with  black,  and  knit  2 
squares  in  garter  stitch  till  you  have  20  ridges, 
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cast  off.     Then  knit  2  squares  of  yellow  same 
size. 

Fold  each  one  up  into  a  half  diamond  and 
sew  them  together,  placing  a  yellow  between 
each  black.  Make  a  tuft  of  yeUow  worsted, 
and  sew  it  in  the  centre  of  the  holder  to  make 
the  right  side.  Work  a  loop  at  one  comer  by 
casting  on  3  stitches  and  knitting  15  ridges. 
A  ridge  is  2  rows. 

AN  AMUSING  FUZZLE. 

Take  a  luggage  label  and  write  on  it  at  one 
end,  opposite  the  brass  eyelet,  the  word  "  Puzzle,** 
and  along  the  top  **  Separate  the  two  ribbons 
without  removing  the  buttons,"  this  close  to  tbe 
word  Puzzle.  Sew  on  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  of 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  doubled  into  a  loop, 
with  a  small  button  on  the  top  to  hold  it  cloee. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  the  same  length, 
pass  it  through  the  loop  of  the  blue  and  draw 
both  ends  through  the  eyelet  hole  and  sew  on 
a  button  to  each  end  separately.  Then  cut  two 
square  holes  at  regular  distances  in  the  centre 
of  the  label.  This  is  to  make  people  suppose 
the  ribbon  must  be  passed  through  them, 
whereas  the  way  to  get  the  two  ribbons 
separate  is  to  pass  the  blue  through  the  eyelet 
to  the  back,  slip  it  across  one  of  the  buttons, 
pull  it  back  through  the  eyelet  again,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  two  ribbons  are  now 
separate. 

A   PRETTY  LITTLE    WORK-BAO   AND  NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Take  2  pieces  of  cardboard  4}  inohes  long 
and  3  inches  wide,  and  with  a  compass  find  oat 
the  exact  middle  of  pne  piece.  Then  measure  off 
at  the  top  of  card  1  inch  on  each  side  of  the 
mark  you  have  made,  and  cut  the  card  so  that 
it  will  be  2  inches  straight  at  top^  3  inches  at 
the  broadest  part  across  half  way  down,  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom. 


Simple  Work  for  Little  People. 


On  one  piece  of  the  card  paste  a  pretty  scrap 
pictuie,  line  the  other  side  with  silk,  and  bind 
it  round  with  ribbon.  Take  the  other  piece 
and  cover  both  sides  with  silk,  but  before 
binding,  cut  a  piece  of  silk  6^  inches  wide  and 
6|  inches  long,  hem  the  top  and  round  the 
other  end,  and  lay  it  on  the  card,  binding  it  in. 
This  forms  the  bag.  Then  sew  in  some  pieces 
of  flannel  between  the  two  cardboards  for  the 
needle-book,  and  sew  them  together  at  the  top, 
draw  a  piece  of  ribbon  into  the  caser  of  the 
bag,  and  a  piece  at  each  end  at  foot  of  the 
needle-book  to  tie  it.  When  a  pincushion  is 
desired  also,  make  the  back  double  and  stick 
the  pins  in  round  it. 

KAPKIN  BINO  CBOCRETEI)  OYBB  STEEL  WIBB. 

This  napkin  ring  is  quickly  and  easily  made. 
It  consists  of  five  steel  wires  a  fifteenth  of  an 
inch  wide,  over  which  green  wool  is  crocheted, 
and  which  are  then  ornamented  with  crystal 
beads  and  cross  stitch  of  white  silk,  each  wire 
being  9  inches  long. 

In  making  the  ring,  first  carefully  fasten  the 
ends  of  the  wires  together.  Then  make  a 
chain  stitch  foundation,  the  length  of  which 
must  correspond  to  the  circumference  of  a  ring ; 
join  it  in  a  round  and  lay  the  ring  of  wire  close 
in  to  it,  and  crochet  one  single  crochet  stitch 
in  each  foundation.  In  the  same  manner  work 
m  the  2nd  wire,  putting  the  needle  through 
both  the  upper  veins  of  the  stitches  of  the  row 
crocheted  over  the  wire.  3rd  row:  1  single 
crochet  in  each  loop  without  any  wire.  4th 
row :  crochet  in  the  3rd  wire.  5th  row :  same 
as  3rd.  6th  row :  crochet  in  the  wire.  7th 
row:  same  as  6th.  Ornament  the  finished 
rings  with  beads  and  silk,  placing  two  beads 
at  intervals  along  the  centre  rows,  and  at  the 
edges  a  chain  or  other  fancy  stitch  of  silk. 
line  it  with  silk  ribbon,  and  sew  a  row  of 
crystal  beads  on  the  edges. 

AN  EGO  COST. 

Take  an  empty  ox-tongue  tin,  and  with  a 
red-hot  wire  bore  some  holes,  about  an  inch 


apart,  round  the  bottom  and  close  in  to  the 
edge.  Then  bore  some  more  holes  round  the 
edge  at  the  top.  Line  the  whole  of  the  inside 
with  a  layer  of  wadding  and  cover  it  with 
flannel,  tacking  it  close  down  through  the  holes 
you  have  bored.  Then  cut  a  piece  of  flannel 
for  the  bottom,  and  round  the  outside  rim  sew  a 
piece  of  crewel  work,  or  simply  a  piece  of  flannel 
ornamented  with  stars  of  beads  or  silk.  Cover 
the  lid  in  the  same  way,  first  boring  holes  round 
it.  Sew  a  piece  of  ribbon  to  one  side  about  two 
inches,  to  form  a  hinge,  and  sew  this  to  the  box. 
Fasten  the  lid  down  with  a  piece  of  ribbon 
opposite  to  the  hinge.  This  makes  a  useful 
present  and  uses  up  the  meat  tins. 


A  REEL  BOX. 

Mdteriaia :    cardboard,  nlk,  canvoB^  aind  iUk  or 

crtwd  wools. 

This  little  box  is  to  be  2  inches  in  width 
and  7  inches  in  length,  large  enough  to  hold  5 
reels  of  cotton  or  silk.  Cut  the  canvas  7  inches 
long  and  4  inches  broad,  and  work  on  it  some 
pretty  design,  either  a  flower  or  motto,  and  bind 
the  edges  with  ribbon.  Cut  a  piece  of  paste- 
board for  the  bottom  2  inches  broad  and  7 
inches  long,  and  to  it  sew  the  canvas.  Thread 
the  reels  on  to  a  silk  cord  and  fasten  it  to  the 
ends,  and  pass  a  needleful  of  each  of  the  reels 
through  the  canvas.  Ornament  at  each  end 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 


PRETTY   BAG  IN  TURKISH  COLOURS. 

Materials :   3  skeina  qf  eaefi  colour  qf  silk  are 

required. 

Cast  on  280  chain  stitches  with  white  com- 
mon-sized purse  twist;  work  2  rows  double 
crochet^  8  green,  2  white,  8  crimson,  2  white, 
8  claret,  2  white,  8  blue,  2  white,  8  orange; 
this  repeated  forms  the  bag.  The  bag  is 
drawn  by  rings  and  tassels  attached  to  the 
sides. 
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PUGS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


HAVE  a  good  deal  to  tell  you,  my 
little  friends,  about  a  certain  little 
pug  that  belongs  to  me :  she  is  not 
the  pug  in  the  picture.  Oh  no! 
My  own  little,  dear,  particular  pug,  is  a  much, 
much  handsomer  little  person  than  that;  but 
the  pug  in  the  picture  is  a  very  worthy  pug, 
and  dear  to  me  also,  and  poor  old  Tip — for  he 
is  quite  an  old  fellow  now — was  the  first  pug 
who  gained  my  aSection,  so  I  will  first  tell  you 
about  him. 

One  day,  a  very  great  friend  of  mine  came  to 
see  me,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  had  the 
sweetest  little  pug  puppy  given  to  her  as  a 
present.  "  It  is  a  very  curious  pug,"  said  my 
friend ;  *'  for  it  has  a  white  face,  that  is,  a  face 
the  colour  of  the  rest  of  its  body,  which  is  a 
beautiful  light  chestnut,  it  is  a  perfect  darling! " 
I  begged  her  to  bring  it  for  me  to  see,  which 
she  promised  to  do :  I  could  not  go  to  see  it,  as 
I  was  too  ill  then  to  leave  my  room. 

A  few  days  afterwards  my  friend  came  again, 
and  then  she  carried  in  her  arms  the  dearest 
little  puppy  you  can  imagine;  it  was  quite 
perfect  as  a  pug  in  all  respects,  except  in  the 
colour  of  its  face,  which  I  daresay  you  know 
ought  to  have  been  black ;  the  little  creature's 
nose  was  very  short  and  wrinkled  up  quite  as  it 
should  be.  I  was  delighted  when  my  friend 
said,  *'  Well,  I  am  going  out  of  town  for  three 
or  four  weeks  ;  would  you  like  to  have  it  to  stay 
with  you  for  that  time  %  As  you  may  suppose, 
I  would  much  rather  you  took  care  of  it  for  me 
than  leave  it  at  home  with  the  servants ;  for  I 
don't  think  they  are  any  of  them  very  fond  of  it." 

''Ohl  leave  it  with  me  by  all  means,"  I 
cried,  "  I  will  take  such  care  of  it,  darling  little 
thing !  But  how  dreadful  it  will  be  when  I 
have  to  give  it  back  again  to  you.*' 

"  Ah !  that  you  will  have  to  do,"  replied  my 
friend,  "  for  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  it,  and 
could  not  possibly  give  it  to  you.     So  you  will 
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only  have  it  on  condition  that  you  do  give  it 
back  to  me  when  I  return." 

Rather  than  not  have  it  at  all,  I  promised  ; 
and  dear  little  Tip  was  handed  over  to  me. 
He  was  the  funniest,  and  most  affectionate 
little  creature.  He  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  me,  slept  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  quite 
understood  that  I  was  his  adopted  mother  for 
the  time.  But  when  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
his  mistress  returned,  it  was  so  pretty — although 
painful  to  me — to  see  his  delight  at  her  coming 
back,  and  the  affectionate  way  in  which  he 
tried  to  show  her  that  he  remembered  her,  and 
preferred  her  to  any  one  else. 

And  so  I  had  to  give  him  back ;  though,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  felt  quite  foolishly  sorry  to  do 
so,  and  I  missed  his  funny  little  ugly  face 
terribly. 

I  daresay  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Tip 
is  still  alive,  but  the  poor  doggie  has  lost  one 
of  his  eyes.  He  is  wonderfully  intelligent,  and 
was  taught  by  the  son  of  his  mistress  to  per- 
form all  sorts  of  wonderful  tricks :  in  fact  the 
whole  family  declare  that  their  white-faced  pug 
can  do  all  but  speak.  The  last  I  heard  of  Tip 
was  that  his  mistress — who  loves  dogs,  and  all 
animals,  as  much,  I  think,  as  I  do— -had  taken 
Tip  back  from  her  son,  to  whom  she  had  given 
him,  and,  as  poor  old  Tip  was  suffering  from 
bronchitis,  a  complaint  which  these  delicate- 
chested  dogs  are  very  subject  to — she  was 
going  to  take  him  with  her  on  a  long  sea 
voyage  to  a  warm  climate  where  she  will  have 
to  live  for  some  time. 

For  a  long  while  I  was  content  to  think  of 
dear  Tip's  many  virtues,  and  to  indulge  myself 
with  an  occasional  sight  of  him  when  I  went  to 
visit  his  mistress.  Then,  after  a  year  or  two, 
I  thought  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  a 
little  doggie  of  my  own  again,  for  I  must  tell 
you  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  wonderful  Skye 
terrier  of  mine  had  died  of  old  ago.    I  was  just 
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thinking  of  accepting  a  little  toy-terrier  that 
inj  brother  was  going  to  give  me,  when  one 
day  that  I  was  walking  home  from  Kensington 
Gardens,  my  ideas  upon  the  subject  were  en- 
tirely changed ;  for  it  was  on  that  day  I  first 
saw  my  sweet  little  Topsy — ^the  handsomest 
little  png  in  the  world,  /  think ;  she  was  held 
up  in  a  man's  hand,  and  as  I  walked  past  her 
on  the  pavement  I  was  scarcely  sure  at  the 
first  glance  whether  she  was  a  tiny,  tiny,  pug 
puppy,  or  a  small  black-faced  monkey.  How- 
ever, a  second  look  assured  me  that  she  was  a 
pug,  a  very  young  one  indeed — she  was  only 
five  weeks  old. 

The  tiny  thing  was  held  up  in  the  man's 
hand  on  this  September  afternoon  to  display 
her  for  sale,  and  when  I  saw  the  little  helpless 
creature  shivering,  and  blinking,  and  looking 
altogether  so  forlorn  and  wretched — ^her  tiny 
blackface  puckered  up  with  even  more  wrinkles 
in  it,  from  misery,  than  would  naturally  have 
been  there — ^I  felt  immense  compassion  for  her, 
as  well  as  a  strong  wish  to  buy  her.  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  tiny  baby  pug  before.  She 
had  a  blue  ribbon  tied  round  her  little  throat, 
and  was  evidently  got  up  for  sale,  and  I  think 
I  should  have  stopped  at  once  to  buy  her,  had 
I  not  been  walking  with  a  gentleman  who  is 
not  fond  of  dogs,  and  who  merely  saw  ''  a  very 
ugly  little  nigger-like  face,"  where  /  saw  so 
much  beauty. 

However,  before  many  days  elapsed,  the 
little  pug  was  mine.  I  shall  never  forget 
what  a  curious  little  creature  this  new  pet 
was  when  I  first  had  her;  she  was  quite  a 
dwarf,  and  is  now  smaller  than  any  full  grown 
pug  I  ever  saw,  though  she  is  nearly  five  years 
old. 

The  little  puppy  was  very  delicate,  so  delicate 
that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  rearing  her,  and 
had  to  feed  her  with  small  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  milk,  in  the  night.  I  was  obliged 
to  have  her  to  sleep  with  me  too,  for  she  felt 
the  cold  dreadfully,  and  although  I  used  to  put 
her  in  a  warm  basket,  well  covered  up,  always 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  little  pleading 
voice  used  to  cry  to  me  at  my  bedside,  and 
I  had  to  pick  little  Topsy  up  and  take  her  into 
bed,  when  she  would  nestle  close  to  me,  and, 
looking  like  a  dwarf  nigger  baby,  would  snore 
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and  snuffle  away  in  happy  forgetfulness  of  all 
a  little  pug's  troubles,  past  or  future. 

Topsy  grew,  and  every  day  the  little  creature 
became  more  affectionate,  and  more  intelligent. 
The  children  loved  her,  and  do  so  still ;  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  one  of  them  said  to 
me,  when  I  was  reproving  the  little  dog  for 
her  excessive  greediness,  her  great,  but  only 
fault,  ^'  But  mamma,  she  thinks  she  ought  to 
have  the  same  as  we  do,  I'm  sure  she  thinks 
she's  one  of  us."  Little  Topsy  is  their  great 
friend  in  all  their  troubles,  if  she  sees  them 
cry,  the  little  creature  runs  to  them  directly, 
anxious,  if  they  would  let  her,  to  lick  the  tears 
away.  Whoever  seems  in  trouble,  of  the 
family,  is  the  one  that  little  Topsy  takes 
under  her  protection. 

One  day  I  had  been  writing  for  a  long  time, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  a  terrible  back-ache, 
so  I  got  up  from  my  chair  and  laid — as  I  have 
sometimes  made  the  children  lie — at  full  length 
upon  the  floor.  Topsy  was  in  the  room,  in  her 
basket  by  the  fire,  and  presently  I  felt  a  little 
cold  nose  thrust  against  my  neck  and  heard 
little  snuffles  and  whines  in  my  ear ;  soon  the 
small  dog  began  to  pat  me  with  her  paw,  but 
I  did  not  speak,  or  move,  just  to  see  what  she 
would  do.  First  she  pricked  up  her  ears  and 
listened,  and  then  she  walked  all  round  me, 
every  now  and  then  stopping  to  sniff  at  me, 
or  give  me  a  pat,  getting  more  and  more 
troubled  every  moment;  until,  at  last,  she 
heard  me  laughing  a  little  to  myself ;  then  she 
gave  a  loud  bark,  and  ran  roimd  me  biting  at 
my  hair  and  scampering  about  like  a  little  mad 
thing ;  and  in  the  end  she  jumped  on  the  top 
of  me,  and  looked  in  my  face  with  her  great 
round  eyes,  trying  to  wag  her  tightly  curled 
tail. 

Topsy  is  not  really  my  dog,  for  she  belongs 
to  my  little  girl,  Lily,  I  gave  her  to  Lily  to  be 
her  very  own,  to  the  child's  great  joy,  and 
though  Topsy  loves  us  all  very,  very  dearly, 
yet  I  think  the  warmest  corner  in  her  warm 
little  heart  is  kept  for  Lily.  The  others  are 
sometimes  rough  to  Topsy,  and  Topsy  takes 
it  as  it  is  meant,  never  resenting  it  in  the 
least,  but  she  knows  that  little  Lily  is  always 
gentle  to  her,  always  thoughtful  of  her  comfort, 
indeed  too  much  so,  for  when  I  said  that  Topey*8 
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onlyiailing  was  greediness,  I  forgot  that  the 
consequence  of  this  greediness  ia  excessive  fat- 
ness, and  that  another  fault  has  again  arisen 
from  that,  which  fault  is  excessive  laziness.  I 
blush  to  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  known 
Topsy,  when  tired  from  a  walk  and  not  choosing 
to  remain  in  a  room  down  stairs  by  herself — I 
have  known  this  lazy  dog  go  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  and  scream,  after  her  fashion,  like  any 
naughty  child,  for  lily  to  come  all  the  way 
down  to  fetch  her ;  and  I  have  met  my  little 
delicate  girl  toiling  up  stairs,  carrying  in  her 
little  thin  arms  the  fat  and  panting  form  of 
spoiled,  small,  black-faced  Topsy.  • 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  felt  very 
angry  at  this,  and  have  been  inclined  to  scold 
lily,  and  whip  Topsy ;  but  darling  lily  will 
say  in  excuse,  ''Don't  be  angry  with  her, 
mamma.  She  knew  I  should  not  mind  it 
if  she  called  me;  and  her  little  legs  are  so 
short  and  small." 

Last  winter  Topsy  was  very  ill :  she  caught 
oold  and  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  She 
was  so  ill,  and  required  so  much  care,  and 
coughed  so  badly,  that  I  scarcely  liked  to  keep 
her  near  the  children;  and  she  was  also,  I 
regret  to  say,  very  naughty  about  taking  pills, 
which  I  had  to  give  her  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  So  once  when  the  veterinary  surgeon 
came  to  see  her,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  if  he  would  have  her  at  home 
to  doctor  her.  And  then  he  told  me  he  did 
not  think  she  would  live  if  he  did  so ;  he  said, 
"She  has  been  petted  so  much,  and  is  so 
attached  to  you,  that  the  little  beast  is  almost 
human,  and  I  believe  she  would  pine  so,  that 
her  illness  would  go  very  hard  with  her." 

He  further  told  me  that  Topsy  ought  not  to 
eat  so  much,  so  I  tried  all  I  could  to  prevent 
her  from  stuffing  herself.  But,  I  regret  to  say, 
that  not  only  does  my  Tops/s  greediness  make 
her  lazy,  but  worse  still,  it  makes  her  a  </it^, 
for  since  her  illness  she  has  only  been  allowed 
bread  and  gravy  for  dinner,  and  Miss  Topsy, 
not  content  with  that,  makes  secret  journeys 
down  to  the  kitchen  where  she  manages  to  run 
ofiE  with  the  cat's  dinner.  She  lays  her  plans 
so  well  and  cunningly,  that  she  often  succeeds 
in  obtaining  a  large  dinner  of  meat,  after  her 
own  of  bread  and  gravy.    But  she  betrays  her- 
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self  always  on  her  return  up  stairs,  by  the  look 
of  shame  that  she  bears  upon  the  whole  of  her 
little  person.  Her  tail  is  uncurled,  her  great 
rolling  black  eyes,  that  are  generally  so  honest 
as  well  as  so  loving,  have  a  craven  look  about 
them,  and  the  little  dog,  when  she  has  been 
stealing,  dare  not  look  any  of  us  in  the  face. 
She  is  very  unhappy  on  these  sad  occasions, 
and  will  keep  close  to  Lily  generally,  as  if  she 
knew  that  the  little  girl,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  only  have  indulgent  thoughts 
of  her.  Alas!  poor  Topsy's  greediness  ia  a 
sad  weakness — but  who  is  faultless ! 

I  must  now  tell  you  of  a  bad  accident  which 
happened  to  the  poor  little  pug  a  few  months 
ago :  a  great  deal  of  needlework  is  done,  you 
must  know,  in  this  establishment,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  industrious  persons  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  dropping  their  needles. 
When  complaints  are  made  about  this  dis- 
tressing habit,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover 
the  culprit,  for  everybody  denies  having  been 
the  guilty  person.  However,  as  I  always  say, 
''it  must  be  somebody  who  drops  the  needles 
about,  for  they  could  not  jump  on  the  floor 
by  themselves,"  therefore,  as  they  have  been 
dropped  by  persons  unknown,  I  endeavour  to 
instil  into  minds  of  certain  diligent  sempstresses 
the  necessity  of  picking  them  up  the  instant 
one  is  discovered  on  the  carpet,  and  more  than 
that,  to  search  always  directly  for  a  lost  one, 
in  the  case  of  a  needle  having  made  itself 
scarce. 

Poor  little  Topsy  fell  a  victim  to  this  sad 
habit  of — ^the  needles  I  suppose  we  must  say, 
as  nobody  drops  them^-one  day  when  we  were 
at  luncheon.  She  was  just  settling  herself  in 
her  basket  by  the  fire,  when  she  suddenly 
jumped  out  of  it  with  a  loud  cry  of  pain. 
Lily  had  her  in  her  lap  in  a  moment,  and 
found  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  so  she 
petted  her  up,  and  was  going  to  put  her  back 
in  her  basket,  when  I  said,  "  Her  cry  sounded 
as  if  something  had  pricked  her,  look  if  there 
is  anything  in  her  rug."  Lily  looked,  and 
found  half  a  large  broken  needle)  It  was 
the  upper  half  with  the  eye,  still  it  had 
pricked  her.  The  needle  was  thrown  away, 
the  rug  examined,  and  Topsy  seemed  as  happy 
as  ever.    After  I  had  gone  up  to  my  room, 
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however,  Bome  time  afterwards,  the  poor  little 
dog  came  to  me  squeaking  dreadfully,  and 
limping,  with  one  little  foot  held  up. 

I  took  her  on  mj  lap,  and  what  do  you 
think  I  found  but  the  other  half  of  that 
large  needle — ^not  only  sticking  in  her  foot, 
but  actually  run  through  the  thickest  part  of 
it,  and  there  it  was,  imbedded  in  the  poor  little 
paw.  The  point  stuck  up  out  of  the  top  of 
the  foot  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  Poor 
little  Topsy!  she  held  up  the  little  foot  scream- 
ing at  me  in  agony.  I  lifted  her  up,  and  tried 
to  take  the  needle  out,  but  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  hold  of  it,  as  she  had  trodden  upon 
it  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  fat  little 
body,  and  the  needle  was  driven  quite  into  the 
cushion  of  her  paw.  As  I  tried  to  get  hold  of 
it,  she  squeaked  louder;  I  could  not  pull  it 
through  the  top  of  the  foot  either,  because  the 
point  of  the  needle  which  came  out  was  much 
finer  than  the  middle.     I  was  in  despair ;  but 


I  was  determined  to  get  it  out,  so  I  said  in 
a  severe  voice  to  Topsy,  who  was  screaming 
louder  every  minutOi  "You  nwst  be  quiat, 
Topsy,  and  not  struggle  or  squeak.  If  yon 
squeak,  I  can't  help  you.  Be  quiei  !  "  Then 
the  little  creature  put  her  black  wxinkled  face 
against  my  cheek,  and  shutting  her  eyes  quite 
tight,  cried  silently,  for  I  could  feel  the  great 
tears  forcing  their  way  out  of  her  eyelids,  and 
though  she  ftnuffled  and  sobbed,  she  neither 
squeaked  nor  struggled,  and  I  managed  to  poll 
the  needle  out  of  her  poor  bleeding  paw* 

You  may  be  sure  that  Topsy  was  well  petted 
•after  this,  but  the  small  creature  was  quite 
exhausted  from  the  suffering  she  had  gone 
through;  and  after  I  had  bathed  her  fooi^ 
she  lay  in  her  basket  with  shut  eyes  for  many 
hours,  her  little  cheeks  still  wet  from  the  tears 
which  even  then,  at  times,  ran  down  them. 

I  have  no  space  to  tell  you  more  of  onr 
Topsy,  but  I  c(mLd  write  volumes  about  her. 


ANS^VTERS  to  PUZZLES  on  Page  352. 
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LOGOGRIPHS. 
1. 

Camel,  acme,  mace,  came,  cam',  Mac",  ma. 
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CHARADES. 
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2. 
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